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MEMOIR  OF  DR  CLARKE  AND  HIS  WRITINGS. 


EDWARD  DANIEL  CLARKE,  the  author  of  the  present  work, 
was  the  second  son  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Clarke,  author 
of  Letters  on  the  Spanish  Nation,  and  was  born  in 
1767.  He  received  his  education  at  Jesus  College,  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  society  he  became  a  Fellow,  having 
taken  the  degree  of  A.M.  in  1794.  Soon  after,  he  ac- 
companied Lord  Berwick  to  Italy ;  and  in  1799,  set  out 
on  a  projected  series  of  travels  in  Europe  and  Asia,  in 
company  with  his  friend  Mr  Cripps.  The  first  coun- 
tries visited  by  Mr  Clarke  were  Russia,  Tartary,  and 
Turkey ;  he  next  visited  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Syria ;  and, 
finally,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Lapland,  and  Fin- 
land— which  formed  the  subjects  of  three  separate  de- 
scriptive works.  On  his  return,  he  obtained  from  the 
university  to  which  he  belonged  the  honorary  degree 
of  LL.D.,  as  a  distinguished  mark  of  its  approbation, 
and  in  consideration  of  the  services  rendered  to  its 
public  libraries  and  institutions  by  his  liberal  contribu- 
tions, among  which  the  greatest,  perhaps,  in  value,  is  a 
manuscript  of  Plato's  works,  with  nearly  a  hundred 
others,  and  a  colossal  statue  of  the  Eleusinian  Ceres, 
the  whole  brought  from  eastern  countries.  In  1806, 
Dr  Clarke  commenced  a  course  of  lectures  on  minera- 
logy, having  brought  a  splendid  collection  of  specimens 
to  Europe ;  and,  in  1808,  a  professorship  being  founded 
purposely  for  the  encouragement  of  that  branch  of 
knowledge,  he  was  elevated  to  the  chair.  From  this 
period  he  continued  to  occupy  himself  in  the  diligent 
pursuit  of  science,  and  in  the  preparation  of  the  narra- 
tive of  his  travels,  the  first  part  of  which,  devoted  to 
Russia,  Tartary,  and  Turkey,  was  given  to  the  world 
in  the  form  of  a  large  quarto  volume  in  the  month  of 
May  1810.  Dr  Clarke's  valuable  life  was  closed,  how- 
ever, before  the  last  part  of  his  travels  made  its  appear- 
ance— he  died  March  9, 1821. 

Few  works  of  travels  have  been  more  successful  in 
gaining  pubh'c  approbation  than  those  of  Dr  Clarke. 
On  his  qualifications  as  a  writer,  a  critic  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  has  made  the  following  remarks:  — 
"Dr  Clarke  possesses  much  general  knowledge,  which 
he  employs  without  pedantry,  and  displays  without 
ostentation;  nor  does  he  often  fatigue  attention,  by 
dwelling  too  long,  or  too  minutely,  upon  any  subject. 
We  have,  indeed,  seldom  met  with  a  traveller,  whose 
descriptions  are  more  lively,  or  who  presents  objects 
more  distinctly  to  the  mental  eye.  His  pictures,  it  is 
true,  are  generally  spirited  compositions,  full  of  cha- 
racter and  animation ;  and  he  paints  with  the  ease  and 
the  rapidity,  if  not  always  with  the  skill  and  the  grace, 
of  a  master.  But  (to  continue  the  metaphor)  his  colour- 
ing is  occasionally  too  gaudy — his  lights  too  glaring — 
and  his  shadows  too  dark."  Before  making  any  special 
remark  on  the  manner  in  which  Dr  Clarke  has  drawn 
up  the  most  popular  of  all  his  productions,  the  Travels 


in  Russia,  &c.,  of  which  the  present  is  a  reprint,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  allow  a  place  to  the  author's  prefatory 
observations,  appended  to  the  first  edition  of  the  work. 
These  are  as  follow  :— 

"Under  circumstances  of  peculiar  anxiety,  the  author 
presents  the  First  Part  of  his  Travels  to  the  public.  A 
sense  of  unearned  praise,  already  bestowed  by  too  eager 
anticipation,  weighs  heavy  on  his  mind;  and  some  degree 
of  apprehension  attaches  to  the  consciousness  of  having 
obeyed  a  strong  impulse  of  duty  in  the  unfavourable 
representation  made  of  the  state  of  society  in  Russia. 
The  moral  picture  afforded  of  its  inhabitants  may  seem 
distorted  by  spleen,  and  traced  under  other  impressions 
than  those  of  general  charity  and  Christian  benevo- 
lence :  on  which  account  the  reader  is  doubly  entreated 
to  pardon  defects,  which  experience,  chastened  by  criti- 
cism, may  subsequently  amend ;  and  to  suspend  the 
judgment,  which  more  general  acquaintance  with  the 
author  may  ultimately  mitigate.  The  present  publica- 
tion is  not  the  only  one  on  which  he  will  have  to  form 
an  opinion :  it  is  merely  an  introduction  to  his  future 
notice.  The  plan  under  contemplation  is  to  complete, 
in  three  separate  parts,  a  series  of  travels  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa ;  so  that  each  portion,  consisting  of 
one  or  more  volumes,  may  constitute  a  survey  of  some 
particular  region.  Thus,  for  example,  the  work  now 
published  relates  to  travels  in  Russia,  Tartary,  and 
Turkey;  a  second  may  include  the  observations  col- 
lected in  Greece,  Syria,  and  Egypt ;  and,  finally,  a  third, 
those  which  presented  themselves  in  Denmark,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Lapland,  and  Finland.  But,  in  order  to  ac- 
complish so  extensive  an  undertaking,  some  indulgence 
is  required  to  the  manner  of  its  execution  ;  some  credit 
for  better  disposition  towards  his  fellow-creatures,  than 
the  author's  severe  penance  in  Russia  may  seem  to  have 
excited.  It  is  not  so  generally  known  as  it  may  be,  that 
the  passage  of  a  small  rivulet,  which  separates  the  two; 
countries  of  Sweden  and  Russia,  the  mere  crossing  of 
a  bridge,  conducts  the  traveller  from  all  that  adorns 
and  dignifies  the  human  mind,  to  whatsoever,  most  ab- 
ject, has  been  found  to  degrade  it.  If  the  late  empress 
and  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias,  Catherine  II.,  could 
find  a  Volney,  who  would  prostitute  his  venal  pen  to 
varnish  the  deformities  of  her  reign  and  of  her  empire ; 
if  Potemkin  did  not  want  an  apologist  and  an  advocate, 
even  among  the  writers  of  this  country,  Great  Britain 
will  forgive  the  frankness  of  one  among  her  sons,  who 
has  ventured,  although  harshly,  to  speak  the  truth.  It 
is  a  language  not  wholly  obscured  in  the  more  cautious 
descriptions  of  former  writers.  Tubervile  of  England, 
Augustine  of  Germany,  Olearius  of  Denmark,  and,  more 
recently,  the  Abbe"  do  la  Chappe  of  France,  together 
with  the  author  of  many  anonymous  productions,  re- 
present the  real  character  of  the  people,  in  colours 


PREFATORY  MEMOIR. 


which  neither  the  antidote  of  Alexis  Mussin  Pashkin, 
the  drivellings  of  Voltaire,  or  all  the  hired  deceptions 
of  French  philosophers  and  savans,  have  been  able  to 
wipe  away."  After  thanking  different  gentlemen,  who 
had  kindly  lent  their  assistance  to  him  in  the  course  of 
editing  his  travels,  he  proceeds  : — "  To  the  Rev.  Regi- 
nald Heber,  of  Brazen-Nose  College,  Oxford,  the  author 
is  indebted  for  the  very  valuable  manuscript  journal 
which  afforded  the  extracts  given  in  the  notes.  In 
addition  to  Mr  Heber's  habitual  accuracy,  may  be 
mentioned  the  statistical  information  which  stamps  a 
peculiar  value  on  his  observations ;  this  has  enriched 
the  volume  by  communications  the  author  himself  was 
incompetent  to  supply." 

After  an  interval  of  twenty-eight  years,  the  Travels 
of  Dr  Clarke  continue  to  maintain  their  place  in  public 
estimation,  both  from  the  general  faithfulness  of  the 
details,  and  the  graphic  delineations  which  are  presented 
of  the  manners  of  the  Russians.  It  has  only  been  a 
subject  of  regret  that  in  some  instances  the  learned 
traveller  has  apparently  suffered  prejudices  to  give  a 
tone  of  sarcasm  and  ill-founded  reproach,  where  gentle 
raillery  or  the  "  charity  which  never  faileth"  ought  to 
have  been  employed.  On  account  of  this  unfortunate 
peculiarity  in  the  Travels  in  Russia,  the  editors  of  the 
present  edition  (which  is  carefully  reprinted  from  the 
first  4 to  edition  of  1810)  have  found  it  necessary,  in 
point  of  justice,  to  neutralise  some  of  the  author's  state- 
ments by  means  of  foot-notes  of  an  opposite  character, 
and  more  consonant  with  what  was  some  years  ago,  and 
now  is,  the  condition  of  the  Russians.  They  have  also 
supplied  a  few  deficiencies  and  additional  statements  in 
reference  to  places  of  importance  visited  by  the  author, 
BO  as  to  give  the  work  much  of  the  interest  of  a  fresh 
production :  in  this  manner,  an  account  of  St  Peters- 
burg, which  was  entirely  omitted  by  Dr  Clarke,  has  been 
eiven  :  also  an  account  of  Moscow  since  its  destruction 

o  ' 

during  the  French  invasion  of  the  country  ;  and,  in  the 
form  of  additions  at  the  conclusion  of  the  author's  nar- 
rative, an  account  has  been  given  of  Poland,  Siberia, 
and  other  districts  which  were  not  visited  by  him  in  the 
course  of  his  travels.  With  the  view  of  bringing  the 
work  up  to  the  present  state  of  information,  the  editors 
have  appended  a  narrative  descriptive  of  the  existing 
condition  of  Russia,  from  which  it  is  hoped  a  tolerably 
•correct  estimate  will  be  obtained  of  the  extent,  popula- 
iion,  government,  and  resources  of  the  empire,  as  well 
as  of  the  state  of  advancement  of  the  people. 

In  order  to  enter  fully  into  the  feelings  of  Dr  Clarke, 
in  his  observations  on  the  political  organisation  of 
Russia,  it  is  to  be  kept  in  view  that  he  visited  the 
country  at  an  exceedingly  unpropitious  period — the 
yeign  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  to  whom  no  other  charac- 
ter than  that  of  a  frantic  madman  can  be  properly 
assigned.  Tin's  extraordinary  personage,  it  may  be 
explained,  was  the  only  son  of  his  predecessor  on  the 
throne,  the  Empress  Catherine.  His  father,  Peter  III., 
-was  the  sou  of  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Peter  I.  or  Great, 
and  was  assassinated  by  the  connivance  of  his  wife  Ca- 


therine, who  reigned  from  the  period  of  this  disgrace- 
ful event  in  1762,  till  her  death  in  1706.  Catherine  at 
all  times  displayed  an  extraordinary  hatred  of  her  son 
Paul.  At  her  fetes  the  Grand  Duke  was  never  pre- 
sent ;  he  was  kept  by  his  jealous  mother  in  constant 
retirement.  She  seems  to  have  felt  that  she  occupied 
a  throne  which  was  his  by  right  of  birth,  and  took  every 
means  to  render  him  insignificant  and  powerless.  As 
Paul,  however,  was  the  last  scion  of  Peter  the  Great, 
it  was  an  object  of  anxious  solicitude  with  Catherine 
and  the  whole  nation  to  get  him  speedily  married. 
The  first  wife  selected  for  .and  imposed  upon  him 
having  died,  another  was  sought  out,  and  the  choice 
was  in  favour  of  a  princess  of  Wirtemburg-Stutgard. 
The  second  marriage  of  Paul  took  place  in  1776,  and 
from  that  period  he  and  his  amiable  consort  lived  in 
great  seclusion,  exposed  to  repeated  insults  from  the 
empress.  She  was  not  satisfied  with  depriving  her  son 
of  the  estimation  due  to  his  station  and  prospects  as 
her  successor,  as  well  as  of  her  maternal  affection,  but 
she  likewise  took  from  him  the  rights  and  pleasures 
of  a  father.  When  his  wife  required  to  be  delivered 
of  her  children,  she  was  ordered  to  the  Palace  of 
Tzarsko-selo,  and  there  left  in  the  hands  of  strangers. 
Her  numerous  progeny  was  brought  up  under  Catherine, 
neither  the  father  nor  mother  being  allowed  to  have 
the  least  control  in  the  education  of  their  children,  nor 
even  to  see  them,  except  at  stated  intervals.  A  pro- 
ceeding so  utterly  harsh  and  revolting  to  humanity 
could  not  fail  to  have  a  serious  influence  on  the  temper 
of  Paul ;  and  the  deplorable  eccentricities  which  after- 
wards distinguished  his  career,  may  be  almost  entirely 
attributed  to  the  infamous  policy  of  Catherine.  From 
this  state  of  vassalage  and  contempt,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
three,  Paul  ascended  the  throne  of  his  deceased  mother 
November  17,  1796.  The  first  acts  of  his  government 
were  popular  and  beneficent,  and  such  as  could  by  no 
means  have  been  expected  from  the  neglected  state  of 
his  education,  and  previous  ignorance  of  state  affairs. 
It  was  not  long  before  his  strange  character  began  to 
develope  itself.  All  affairs  of  government,  and  every 
thing  else,  were  in  his  eyes  secondary  to  the  important 
concerns  of  dressing  and  exercising  his  soldiers.  The 
length  of  a  soldier's  step,  the  shape  of  a  hat,  the  colour 
of  a  feather,  the  altitude  of  a  grenadier's  cap,  boots, 
spatterdashes,  cockades,  queues,  and  sword-belts,  occu- 
pied all  his  thoughts.  It  was  while  Paul  was  in  this 
state  of  phrensy  that  Dr  Clarke  visited  Russia,  and 
found  him  engaged  in  issuing  the  most  ridiculous  orders 
regarding  the  costume  and  manners  of  his  subjects. 
His  mad  behaviour,  as  is  well  known,  became  altogether 
intolerable  both  to  civilians  and  soldiers  ;  the  number 
of  his  exiles  was  increased  to  a  dreadful  extent,  and 
Siberia  was  peopled  with  the  most  illustrious  men  of 
Russia.  Every  one  longed  to  be  rid  of  such  an  object 
of  terror,  and  by  means  of  a  well-concerted  conspiracy, 
he  was  assassinated  in  his  palace  at  St  Petersburg,  on 
the  1st  of  March  1801.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son  Alexander,  brother  of  Nicholas,  the  present  emperor. 


Edinburgh,  March  15,  1839. 


CLARKE'S  TRAVELS   IN   RUSSIA. 


CHAPTER  I. 

PETERSBURG. 

IT  lias  probably  happened  to  others,  as  to  myself,  to 
cast  an  eye  of  wishful  curiosity  towards  the  eastern 
boundaries  of  Europe.  Above  two  thousand  years  ago 
they  were  the  same  they  now  are.  The  Taua'is,  water- 
ing the  plains  of  Sarmatia,  separated  the  Roxolani  and 
the  Jazyges  from  the  Hamaxobii  and  the  Alani.  In 
modern  geography,  the  same  river,  altered  in  its  appel- 
lation, divides  the  tribe  of  Don  Cossacks  from  that 
of  Tshernomorski,  whose  territory  extends  from  the 
Sea  of  Azof  to  the  Kuban.  The  Greeks,  by  their  com- 
merce in  the  Euxine,  derived  a  slight  knowledge  of  the 
people  who  lived  on  the  Palus  Mseotis.  The  wars  of 
Russia  and  Turkey  directed  our  attention  sometimes  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  same  country ;  but  the  knowledge 
of  them,  both  among  the  ancients  and  moderns,  has 
scarcely  exceeded  the  names  of  their  tribes,  and  their 
character  in  war.  With  their  domestic  habits,  the  pro- 
ductions of  their  country,  the  nature  of  its  scenery,  the 
remains  of  antiquity  they  possess,  we  are  very  little  ac- 
quainted. By  referring  to  ancient  history,  we  find  that 
the  same  want  of  information  prevailed  formerly  as  at 
present.  This  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  wander- 
ing disposition  of  the  people,  who  were  seldom  settled 
for  any  length  of  time  upon  the  same  spot ;  and  with 
regard  to  their  successors,  since  the  migration  of  the 
Poles  to  the  marshes  of  the  Don,  and  the  expulsion  of 
the  Kuban  Tartars  by  the  Cossacks  of  the  Black  Sea, 
their  country  has  been  submitted  to  very  little  examina- 
tion. It  was  among  these  people  that  the  political  diffe- 
rences of  England  and  Russia  drove  me  a  willing  exile 
from  the  cities  of  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  in  the  last 
year  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Necessity  and  inclina- 
tion were  coupled  together ;  and  I  had  the  double  satis- 
faction of  escaping  from  the  persecution  of  the  enemies 
of  my  country,  and  of  exploring  regions,  which,  in  the 
warmest  sallies  of  hope,  I  had  never  thought  it  would 
be  my  destiny  to  visit. 

In  the  course  of  this  journey,  through  extensive 
plains  which  have  been  improperly  called  deserts,  and 
among  a  secluded  people  who  with  as  little  reason  have 
been  deemed  savages,  I  had  certainly  neither  the  luxu- 
ries and  dissipation  of  polished  cities,  nor  the  opportu- 
nities of  indolence,  to  interrupt  my- attention  to  my 
i'ournal.  If,  therefore,  it  fails  to  interest  the  public,  I 
lave  no  excuse  to  offer.  I  present  it  to  them  as  similar 
as  possible  to  the  state  in  which  notes  taken  on  the 
spot  were  made,  containing  whatever  my  feeble  abili- 
ties were  qualified  to  procure  for  their  information  and 
amusement,  and  adhering,  as  far  as  I  am  conscious,  in 
every  representation,  strictly  to  the  truth. 

After  suffering  a  number  of  indignities,  in  common 
with  others  of  my  countrymen,  during  our  residence  in 
Petersburg,  about  the  middle  of  March  1800,  matters 
grew  to  such  extremities,  that  our  excellent  ambassa- 
dor, Sir  Charles  (nor/  Lord)  Whitworth,  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  advise  us  to  go  to  Moscow.  A  passport  had 
been  denied  to  his  courier  to  proceed  with  dispatches 
to  England.  In  answer  to  the  demand  made  by  our 
minister  for  an  explanation,  it  was  stated  to  be  the 
emperor's  pleasure.  In  consequence  of  which,  Sir 
Charles  enclosed  the  note  containing  his  demand,  and 
the  emperor's  answer,  in  a  letter  to  the  English  go- 
vernment, which  he  committed  to  the  post-office  with 
very  great  doubts  of  its  safety. 

Iu  the  meantime,  every  day  brought  with  it  some 


new  example  of  the  sovereign's  absurdities  and  tyranny, 
which  seemed  to  originate  in  absolute  insanity.  The 
sledge  of  count  Razumoffski  was,  by  the  emperor's 
order,  broken  into  small  pieces,  while  he  stood  by  and 
directed  the  work.  The  horses  had  been  found  with  it 
in  the  streets  without  their  driver.  It  happened  to  be 
of  a  blue  colour,  and  the  count's  servants  wore  red 
liveries — upon  which  a  ukase  was  immediately  pub- 
lished, prohibiting,  throughout  the  empire  of  all  the 
Russias,  the  use  of  blue  colour  in  ornamenting  sledges, 
and  red  liveries.  In  consequence  of  this  wise  decree, 
our  ambassador,  and  many  others,  were  compelled  to 
alter  their  equipage. 

One  evening,  being  at  his  theatre  in  the  Hermitage, 
a  French  piece  was  performed,  in  which  the  story  of 
the  English  powder-plot  was  introduced.  The  emperor 
was  observed  to  listen  to  it  with  more  than  usual  at- 
tention ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  concluded,  he  ordered 
all  the  vaults  beneath  the  palace  to  be  searched. 

Coming  down  the  street  called  the  Perspective,  he 
perceived  a  nobleman  who  was  taking  his  walk,  and  had 
stopped  to  look  at  some  workmen  who  were  planting 
trees  by  the  emperor's  order.  "  What  are  you  doing  ?" 
said  he.  "  Merely  seeing  the  men  work,"  replied  the 
nobleman.  "  Oh  !  is  that  your  employment  ?  Take  off 
his  pelisse,  and  give  him  a  spade !  There,  now  work 
yourself !" 

When  enraged,  he  lost  all  command  of  himself,  which 
sometimes  gave  rise  to  very  ludicrous  scenes.  The 
courtiers  knew  very  well  when  the  storm  was  coming 
on,  by  a  trick  which  he  had  in  those  moments  of  blowing 
from  his  under  lip  against  the  end  of  his  nose.  In  one 
of  his  furious  passions,  flourishing  his  cane  about,  ho 
struck  by  accident  the  branch  of  a  large  glass  lustre, 
and  broke  it.  As  soon  as  he  perceived  what  had  hap- 
pened, he  attacked  the  lustre  in  good  earnest,  and  did 
not  give  up  his  work  until  he  had  entirely  demolished  it. 

In  the  rare  intervals  of  better  temper,  his  good 
humour  was  betrayed  by  an  uncouth  way  of  swinging 
his  legs  and  feet  about  in  walking.  Upon  those  occa- 
sions, he  was  sure  to  talk  with  indecency  and  folly. 

But  the  instances  were  few  in  which  the  gloom,  spread 
over  a  great  metropolis  by  the  madness  and  malevo- 
lence of  a  suspicious  tyrant,  was  enlivened  even  by  his 
ribaldry.  The  accounts  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  do 
not  afford  more  painful  sensations  than  were  excited 
in  viewing  the  state  of  Russia  at  this  time.  Hardly  a 
day  passed  without  unjust  punishment.  It  seemed  as 
if  half  the  nobles  in  the  empire  were  to  be  sent  exiles 
to  Siberia.  Those  who  were  able  to  leave  Petersburg 
went  to  Moscow.  It  was  in  vain  they  applied  for  per- 
mission to  leave  the  country ;  the  very  request  might 
incur  banishment  to  the  mines.  If  any  family  received 
visitors  in  an  evening  ;  if  four  people  were  seen  walk- 
ing together ;  if  any  one  spoke  too  loud,  or  whistled,  or 
sang,  or  looked  too  inquisitive,  and  examined  any  public 
building  with  too  much  attention — they  were  in  immi- 
nent danger.  If  they  stood  still  in  the  streets,  or  fre- 
quented any  particular  walk  more  than  another,  or 
walked  too  fast,  or  too  slow,  they  were  liable  to  be  repri- 
manded and  insulted  by  the  police  officers.  Mungo 
Park  was  hardly  exposed  to  greater  severity  of  exac- 
tion and  of  villany  among  the  Moors  in  Africa,  than 
Englishmen  experienced  at  that  time  in  Russia,  and 
particularly  in  Petersburg.  They  were  compelled  to 
wear  a  dress  regulated  by  the  police :  and  as  every 
officer  had  a  different  notion  of  the  mode  of  observing 
these  regulations,  they  were  constantly  liable  to  be  in- 
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terrupted  in  the  streets  and  public  places,  and  treated 
with  impertinence.  The  dress  consisted  of  a  cocked 
hat,  or,  for  want  of  one,  a  round  hat  pinned  up  with 
three  corners ;  a  long  queue ;  a  single-breasted  coat  and 
waistcoat ;  knee-buckles  instead  of  strings ;  and  buckles 
in  the  shoes.  Orders  were  given  to  arrest  any  person 
seen  in  pantaloons.  A  servant  was  taken  out  of  his 
sledge,  and  caned  in  the  streets,  for  having  too  thick  a 
neckcloth ;  and  if  it  had  been  too  thin,  he  would  have 
met  a  similar  punishment.  After  every  precaution, 
the  dress,  when  put  on,  never  satisfied ;  either  the  hat 
was  not  straight  on  the  head,  the  hair  too  short,  or  the 
coat  was  not  cut  square  enough.  A  lady  at  court  wore 
her  hair  rather  lower  in  her  neck  than  was  consistent 
with  the  decree,  and  she  was  ordered  into  close  confine- 
ment, to  be  fed  on  bread  and  water.  A  gentleman's 
hair  fell  a  little  over  his  forehead,  while  dancing'at  a 
ball ;  a  police  officer  attacked  him  with  rudeness  and 
with  abuse,  and  told  him,  if  he  did  not  instantly  cut 
his  hair,  he  would  find  a  soldier  who  could  shave  his 
head.  [A  mode  of  punishing  criminals  in  Russia.] 

When  the  ukase  first  appeared  concerning  the  form 
of  the  hat,  the  son  of  an  English  merchant,  with  a  view 
to  baffle  the  police,  appeared  in  the  streets  of  Peters- 
burg, having  on  his  head  an  English  hunting-cap,  at 
sight  of  which  the  police  officers  were  puzzled.  «  It 
was  not  a  cocked  hat,"  they  said,  "  neither  was  it  a 
round  hat."  In  this  embarrassment,  they  reported  the 
affair  to  the  emperor.  An  ukase  was  accordingly  pro- 
mulgated, and  levelled  at  the  hunting-cap;  but  not 
knowing  how  to  describe  the  anomaly,  the  emperor  or- 
dained, that  no  person  should  appear  in  public  with  the 
thing  on  his  head  worn  by  the  merchant's  son. 

An  order  against  wearing  boots  with  coloured  tops 
was  most  rigorously  enforced.  The  police  officers 
stopped  a  gentleman  driving  through  the  streets  in  a 
pair  of  English  boots.  The  gentleman  expostulated,  say- 
ing that  he  had  no  others  with  him,  and  certainly  would 
not  cut  off  the  tops  of  his  boots ;  upon  which  the  officers, 
each  seizing  a  leg  as  he  sat  in  his  drosky,  fell  to  work, 
and  drew  off  his  boots,  leaving  him  to  go  barefooted 
home. 

If  Englishmen  ventured  to  notice  any  of  these  enor- 
mities in  their  letters,  which  were  all  opened  and  read 
by  the  police,  or  expressed  themselves  with  energy  in 
praise  of  their  own  country,  or  used  a  single  sentiment 
or  expression  offensive  or  incomprehensible  to  the  police 
officers  or  their  spies,  they  were  liable  to  be  torn  in  an 
instant,  without  any  previous  notice,  from  their  families 
and  friends,  thrown  into  a  sledge,  and  hurried  off  to  the 
frontier,  or  to  Siberia.  Many  persons  were  said  to 
have  been  privately  murdered,  and  more  were  banished. 
Never  was  there  a  system  of  administration  more  offen- 
sive in  the  eyes  of  God  or  man.  A  veteran  officer,  who 
had  served  fifty  years  in  the  Russian  army,  and  attained 
the  rank  of  colonel,  was  broken  without  the  smallest 
reason.  Above  a  hundred  officers  met  with  their  dis- 
charge, all  of  whom  were  ruined;  and  many  others 
were  condemned  to  suffer  imprisonment  or  severer 
punishment.  The  cause  of  all  this  was  said  to  be  the 
emperor's  ill  humour :  and  when  the  cause  of  that  ill 
humour  became  known,  it  appeared  that  his  mistress, 
who  detested  him,  had  solicited  permission  to  marry  an 
officer  to  whom  she  was  betrothed.  To  such  excessive 
cruelty  did  his  rage  carry  him  against  the  author  of  an 
epigram,  in  which  his  reign  had  been  contrasted  with 
his  mother's,  that  he  ordered  his  tongue  to  be  cut  out ; 
and  sent  him  to  one  of  those  remote  islands,  in  the 
Aleoutan  tract,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America, 
which  are  inhabited  by  savages.* 

Viewing  the  career  of  such  men,  who,  like  a  whirl- 

*  The  following  is  the  sense  of  that  memorable  epigram,  accord- 
ing to  different  translations  in  French  and  in  English.  It  origi- 
nated in  the  Emperor  Paul's  attempting  to  finish  with  brick-work 
the  beautiful  church  of  St  Isaac,  which  his  predecessor  Catherine 
liad  begun  in  marble. 

He  deux  regnesvoici  Timage  allegwique: 
La  base  cst  (fun  beau  marbre,  et  Ic  somet  de  brique! 
This  great  monument  is  emblematic  of  two  reigns : 
The  bottom  is  of  marble,  and  the  top  of  brick ! 


wind,  mark  their  progress  through  the  ages  in  which 
they  live  by  a  track  of  desolation,  can  we  wonder  at  the 
stories  we  read  of  regicides?  "There  is  something," 
says  Mr  Park,  "  in  the  frown  of  a  tyrant,  which  rouses 
the  most  inward  emotions  of  the  soul."  In  the  pros- 
pect of  dismay,  of  calamity,  and  of  sorrow,  mankind 
might  experience  in  the  reign  of  Paul,  I  felt  an  inward, 
and,  as  the  event  has  proved,  a  true  presentiment  of  his 
approaching  death :  and  I  will  freely  confess,  much  as 
I  abhor  the  manner  of  it,  that  it  was 

— — —  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  -wished. 

The  season  began  to  change  before  we  left  Peters- 
burg. The  cold  became  daily  less  intense ;  and  the  in- 
habitants were  busied  in  moving  from  the  Neva  large 
blocks  of  ice  into  their  cellars.  A  most  interesting  and 
remarkable  phenomenon  took  place  the  day  before  our 
departure :  the  thermometer  of  Celsius  stood  at  that 
tune  only  five  degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  and 
there  was  no  wind.  Snow,  in  the  most  regular  and 
beautiful  crystals,  fell  gently  on  our  clothes,  and  on  the 
sledge,  as  we  were  driving  in  the  streets.  All  of  them 
possessed  exactly  the  same  figure,  and  the  same  dimen- 
sion. Every  particle  consisted  of  a  wheel  or  star,  with 
six  equal  rays,  bounded  by  circumferences  of  equal 
diameters :  they  had  all  of  them  the  same  number  of 
rays  branching  from  a  common  centre.  The  size  of 
each  of  these  little  stars  was  equal  to  the  circle  presented 
by  dividing  a  pea  into  two  equal  parts.  This  appear- 
ance continued  during  three  hours ;  in  which  tune  no 
other  snow  fell,  and  there  was  sufficient  leisure  to  exa- 
mine them  with  the  strictest  attention,  and  to  make  the 
representation  given  in  the  first  figure. 

A  B  C 


As  water,  in  its  crystallisation,  seems  to  consist  of 
radii  diverging  from  a  common  centre,  by  the  usual 
appearances  on  the  surface  of  ice,  it  might  be  possible 
to  obtain  the  theory,  and  to  ascertain  the  laws,  from 
which  this  stellar  structure  results.*  Monge,  president 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Paris,  noticed,  in  falling 
snow,  stars  with  six  equal  rays,  which  fell,  during  win- 
ter, when  the  atmosphere  was  calm.  Hauy  records 
this,  in  his  observations  on  the  muriat  of  ammonia/)* 

The  first  drosky£  had  made  its  appearance  in  the 
streets  of  Petersburg  before  we  left  it ;  and  we  began 
to  entertain  serious  apprehensions  that  the  snow  would 
fail,  and  our  sledge-way  to  Moscow  be  destroyed.  We 
had  often  been  told  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  warm 
season  makes  its  appearance  in  this  climate,  there  being 
hardly  any  interval  of  spring,  but  an  almost  instanta- 

*  An  equiangular  and  equilateral  plane  hexagon  is  divisible 
into  three  equal  and  similar  rhombs :  and  if  the  engraved  figure 
A  be  attentively  observed,  it  will  appear  that  each  linear  ray  of 
the  star  is  a  diagonal  (see  figure  B)  joining  the  acute  angles  of  a 
rhomb,  whose  sides  are  the  loci  of  the  extreme  points  of  the  lines 
of  ramification  from  these  diagonals.  The  rhomb  may  therefore 
be  the  primitive  form  of  water  crystallised.  This  seems  the  more 
manifest,  because,  if  equal  and  similar  rhombs  be  applied  between 
all  the  rays  of  the  star  A,  in  the.spaces  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  an 
equilateral  and  equiangular  hexagon  will  be  the  result,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  dotted  line  in  figure  C. 

t  "  II  en  resulte  des  etoiles  a  six  rayons,  lorsque  le  temps  cst 
calme,  et  quo  la  temperature  n'est  pas  assez  elevfie  pour  deformer 
les  cristaux."— ["  When  the  weather  is  calm,  and  the  tempera- 
ture not  too  high  to  destroy  the  crystallisation,  there  result  stars 
with  six  rays."— HAUY,  Treatise  on  Min.  vol.  ii.  p.  386.  The  same 
appearance  has  been  noticed  in  this  country;  and,  according  to  a 
letter  published  in  an  Edinburgh  paper,  it  was  witnessed  during 
the  late  storm  (January  and  February  1838)  in  the  county  of 
Lanark.] 

$  The  drosky  is  a  kind  of  bench  upon  four  wheels,  used  in  Rus- 
sia as  our  hackney  coaches :  it  contains  four  or  six  persons,  sitting 
back  to  back,  thus  driven  sideways  by  the  coachman,  who  sits  at 
the  end  of  the  bench.  This  vehicle  succeeds  the  sledge,  after  the 
melting  of  the  snow. 
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neous  transition  from  winter  to  summer.  The  frozen 
provisions  of  the  city,  if  not  consumed  by  the  appointed 
time,  which  may  be  generally  conjectured  to  a  day,  al- 
most instantly  putrify  when  the  frost  disappears. 

[NEW  ACCOU.VT  OF  sx  PETERSBURG. 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  XI.  of  Sweden,  it  was  the 
custom  to  pay  the  soldiers  in  land,  and  a  trumpeter 
who  had  an  allotment  made  to  him  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Neva,  complained  that  it  was  an  unwholesome 
swamp,  insufficient  for  his  maintenance.  Upon  this 
spot  is  built  the  magnificent  city  of  St  Petersburg.  The 
history  of  its  foundation  by  the  great  Peter  is  suffi- 
ciently known.  In  1703,  the  building  a  new  capital  for 
the  Russian  empire  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  was  com- 
menced, and  Peter  erected  the  first  house  himself.  It 
vas  a  wooden  hut,  which  is  yet  to  be  seen  by  the  tra- 
veller, protected  by  a  brick  covering.  From  this  hum- 
ble beginning,  and  upon  one  of  the  most  difficult  sites, 
lias  arisen  the  most  splendid  metropolis  in  the  world. 
Owing  to  the  zeal  of  the  successive  Russian  sovereigns, 
Petersburg  has  been  continually  enlarged  and  embel- 
lished, and,  with  more  justice  than  is  common  in  such 
appellations,  it  is  styled  "  The  City  of  Palaces."  Not 
only  the  sumptuous  edifices  belonging  to  the  crown,  but 
the  houses  of  the  nobility  and  wealthy  inhabitants,  are 
upon  a  scale  of  grandeur  unequalled  in  other  capitals. 
The  great  breadth  of  the  streets  adds  very  much  to  the 
imposing  effect,  and  the  absence  of  mean  and  paltry 
buildings,  which  so  often  destroy  the  general  beauty  of 
a  city,  is  a  circumstance  which  infinitely  enhances  the 
architectural  splendour  of  St  Petersburg.  The  houses, 
though  built  of  brick,  are  all  stuccoed,  and  the  fresh 
appearance  is  always  preserved  by  the  law,  which  com- 
pels every  proprietor  to  renew  the  outer  wash  upon  his 
house  once  a-year. 

Petersburg  is  built  upon  several  islands,  formed  by 
the  Neva  and  its  branches,  and  is  divided  into  twelve 
districts  or  quarters.  In  circumference,  it  exceeds 
eighteen  English  miles,  and  its  greatest  diameter  is 
about  six  miles.  As  the  boundary  of  every  quarter  oi 
the  city  is  marked  by  a  branch  of  the  river,  or  by  a 
canal,  the  number  of  bridges  is  very  great.  They  in 
fact  amount  to  seventy,  one-half  of  which  are  of  stone, 
a  few  of  iron,  and  the  rest  of  wood.  No  permanent 
bridge  has  ever  been  built  over  the  river  Neva  itself, 
since  the  immense  masses  of  ice  which  float  from  Lake 
Ladoga  in  the  spring  prevent  the  possibility  of  such  an 
erection,  unless  by  suspension.  In  winter,  the  neces- 
sity of  bridges  is  obviated  by  the  thick  coating  of  ice 
with  which  the  river  is  covered,  and  in  summer  three 
pontoon  bridges  are  constructed  to  connect  the  city 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  Neva.  These  bridges  are  both 
solid  and  handsome,  being  composed  of  lofty  pontoons 
decked  and  fastened  together,  and  held  firm  by  large 
anchors.  Over  them  a  substantial  floor  of  planks  is 
laid,  with  a  footpath  on  each  side.  The  principal  bridge 
is -called  the  Isaac  Bridge,  and  is  1250  feet  long,  and 
GO  broad.  The  other  two  are  called  respectively  the 
Troitskoi  and  Voskre'senskoi  Bridges,  and  are  2456  feet 
and  1260  feet  long.  In  some  parts  of  the  city,  the  Neva 
is  3500  feet  broad,  and  it  is  by  far  the  finest  river  which 
flows  -past  any  European  capital. 

The  .pavement  of  the  streets  in  Petersburg  is  by  no 
means  good,  being  generally  composed  of  small  stones 
perpetually  displaced  or  loosened  by  the  alternations 
of  cold  and  heat.  A  few  of  the  principal  squares  an< 
streets  have  teen  macadamized,  which,  although  a 
considerable  improvement,  is  attended  with  the  incon 
venience  of  increasing  the  dust  of  summer,  always  a 
great  evil  in  Petersburg.  The  visit  of  the  late  Emperor 
Alexander  to  Engknd  suggested  to  him  the  formation 
of  trotloirs,  or  flagged  footways,  which  are  now  prett; 
general  in  the  streets.  Previously,  the  course  of  th 
foot-passenger,  from  the  multitude  of  vehicles  and  th 
defective  state  of  the  pavement,  was  to  the  last  degree 
disagreeable,  and  to  this  cause  was  owing  the  notion 
not  now  so  completely  predominant  as  before,  that  walk 
ing  the  streets  was  ignominious. 

The  principal  building  in  St  Petersburg  is  the  Ad 


miralty,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  chief  division  of 
he  city.  It  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva,  and 
s  1400  feet  in  length,  and  672  in  breadth.  Within  its 
irea  are  contained  four  slips  for  the  construction  of  the 
argest,  and  two  for  that  of  the  smallest  class  of  vessels 
)f  war.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  naval  department  of 
lussia,  and  contains  a  great  many  collections  connected 
with  that  service.  From  the  Admiralty  branch  out 
hree  principal  streets  which  are  called  Prospectives, 
he  largest  of  which,  called  the  Nevskoi  Prospective,  is 
;wo  miles  long,  with  a  breadth  of  180  feet.  The  quay 
of  the  Neva  proceeds  on  each  side  of  the  Admiralty 
ikewise,  forming  a  continued  line  of  two  miles  and  a 
lalf,  furnished  with  numerous  landing  steps.  This 
quay  is  built  of  granite,  and  raised  ten  feet  above  the 
evel  of  the  water.  Along  its  whole  extent  is  a  superb 
range  of  public  edifices  and  private  mansions,  render- 
ng  it  one  of  the  finest  promenades  in  Europe. 

A  wide  square  separates  the  Admiralty  from  the  Im- 
perial Winter  Palace,  the  length  of  which  on  the  side 
next  the  Neva  is  721  feet.  This  palace  was  destroyed 
in  the  year  1837  by  fire,  but  is  intended  to  be  recon- 
structed. Its  style  of  architecture  was  very  massive,  and 
its  interior  decorations  of  the  most  sumptuous  order. 
The  palaces  of  the  Great  and  Little  Hermitage  form  a 
continuation  of  the  Whiter  Palace,  with  which  they 
were  connected  by  arches  thrown  across  two  streets. 
They  presented  a  continued  front  of  palaces,  facing 
the  Neva,  of  1596  feet,  or  nearly  a  third  of  an  English 
mile.  There  is  a  winter  and  a  summer  garden  attached 
to  the  Palace  of  the  Hermitage,  the  latter  of  which, 
being  raised  42  feet  above  the  level  of  the  street,  is  one 
of  the  curiosities  of  Petersburg.  There  are  several 
other  imperial  palaces  in  the  city,  of  which  the  Marble 
and  the  Taurida  are  the  most  celebrated.  The  Marble 
Palace,  so  called  from  that  material  being  profusely 
employed  in  its  construction,  is  on  the  quay  of  the  Neva, 
on  a  line  with  the  Winter  Palace.  It  was  originally 
built  for  Count  Orlof,  the  favourite  of  Catherine  II., 
and  in  the  reign  of  Paul  was  made  the  residence  of  the 
last  of  the  kings  of  Poland.  The  Taurida  Palace  was 
built  by  Potemkin,  and  is  famous  in  Russian  history  for 
the  extraordinary  entertainment  given  by  him  to  Cathe- 
rine, just  previous  to  his  final  departure  from  Peters- 
burg to  the  scene  of  his  miserable  death.  The  Palace 
of  the  Grand  Duke  Michael  is  one  of  the  finest  orna- 
ments of  Petersburg.  It  is  of  recent  construction,  not 
having  been  finished  until  the  year  1825. 

The  government  buildings  in  Petersburg  are  very 
numerous,  amongst  which  the  Senate  House  is  one  of 
the  most  important.  It  is  situated  in  the  Isaac  Square, 
opposite  the  Admiralty,  and  is  appropriated  to  the  af- 
fairs connected  with  the  Executive,  or  Directing  Senate. 
The  principal  duty  of  this  body  is  to  promulgate  the 
laws  and  edicts  of  the  emperor,  and  to  watch  over  their 
execution.  It  is  also  the  supreme  tribunal  for  appeals, 
and  has  extensive  judicial  prerogatives. 

The  palace  of  the  Etat  Major  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished edifices  in  Petersburg.  It  contains  the  prin- 
cipal departments  connected  with  the  administration  of 
the  army.  One  of  the  most  interesting  divisions  of  this 
great  institution  is  that  devoted  to  the  preparation  of 
maps  of  the  empire,  and  of  its  respective  governments, 
both  for  military  and  civil  purposes.  An  immense 
number  of  persons  is  employed  on  this  service,  being 
all  military,  and  kept  under  military  discipline.  The 
progressive  steps  in  the  completion  of  a  map,  from  the 
first  trigonometrical  lines  to  the  colouring  of  the  map, 
are  performed  by  various  individuals,  with  regulated 
subdivision  of  labour.  Departments  for  engraving,  both 
on  copper  and  stone,  are  attached,  conducted  on  the 
same  principles.  The  maps,  when  completed,  are  sold 
to  the  public.  A  very  perfect  and  accurate  map  of  the 
whole  empire,  with  the  divisions  into  governments,  the 
canals,  and  other  important  features  of  the  country, 
has  been  completed  in  80  sheets,  the  charge  for  which 
is  100  roubles,  or  two  roubles  for  each  sheet,  if  pur- 
chased separately.  In  this  establishment  are  also  ma- 
nufactured all  mathematical  instruments  which  may  be 
requisite  in  military  service,  and  likewise  a  press  de« 
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partment  for  printing  military  orders,  reports,  regis- 
ters, &c. 

In  the  Etat  Major  is  a  very  large  hall,  composed 
entirely  of  cast-iron,  for  the  purpose  of  containing  the 
military  archives  of  the  Russian  empire.  It  is  250  feet 
long,  100  wide,  and  from  70  to  80  high.  In  this  incom- 
bustible repository  arc  preserved  all  documents  relative 
to  military  subjects,  from  the  year  1719,  arranged  in 
such  admirable  order,  that  any  paper  that  may  be 
wanted  can  be  found  in  a  few  seconds.  The  number 
of  persons  employed  in  the  establishment  of  the  Etat 
Major  is  1200,  of  whom  nearly  1000  live  in  the  house, 
together  with  130  women  and  several  children. 

The  Palace  of  St  Michael,  in  which  the  Emperor  Paul 
was  assassinated,  has  never  been  inhabited  by  any  of 
the  imperial  family  since  that  event,  and  it  is  now  con- 
verted into  a  military  school  for  the  education  of  en- 
gineer officers,  being  styled  the  "  Hotel  du  Genie."  The 
Oldand  the  New  Arsenal,  the  Foundery,the  Post-Office, 
the  Citadel  on  a  small  island  opposite  the  Winter  Palace, 
and  the  Mint,  are  all  buildings  of  great  interest  in  St 
Petersburg.  In  addition  to  these,  are  108  edifices  be- 
longing to  government,  a  particular  description  of  which 
would  be  tedious  and  of  little  use. 

The  buildings  and  institutions  connected  with  science 
and  the  fine  arts  in  St  Petersburg  are  numerous  and 
distinguished.  First  in  importance  is  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Sciences,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Neva,  opposite  the  Admiralty.  It  was  founded  by  Peter 
the  Great,  and  has  enrolled  amongst  its  members  seve- 
ral distinguished  men.  The  reports  of  its  proceedings 
have  been  regularly  published,  and  attained  high  esti- 
mation. Its  collections  are  extremely  valuable,  consist- 
ing of  a  Zoological  Museum,  a  Cabinet  of  Mineralogy, 
a  collection  of  dried  plants  and  insects,  an  Asiatic  and 
Egyptian  Museum,  a  collection  of  ancient  medals  and 
coins,  three  Cabinets  of  Asiatic,  Russian,  and  modern 
medals,  and  a  Cabinet  of  Curiosities,  together  with  an 
extensive  library.  The  Cabinet  of  Peter  the  Great  is 
also  here  exhibited,  consisting  of  a  suite  of  apartments, 
containing  several  articles  the  workmanship  of  his  own 
hands,  and  a  representation  of  himself,  dressed  in  the 
costume  he  wore  at  the  coronation  of  his  empress,  Ca- 
therine. The  Arabian  horse  he  rode  at  Pultowa,  and 
his  two  favourite  dogs,  ai-e  stuffed  and  preserved  in  this 
cabinet,  besides  many  of  his  working  tools,  and  the  bas- 
reliefs  he  executed  in  copper  representing  the  contests 
of  Livonia.  On  the  29th  December  1826  (old  style), 
a  solemn  commemoration  of  the  first  secular  anniver- 
sary of  its  foundation  was  held  at  the  Academy,  at  which 
the  emperor  and  the  imperial  family  were  present. 

The  Imperial  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  is  a  magnificent 
building  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Neva,  opposite  that 
part  of  the  granite  quay  which  is  called  the  English 
Quay.  It  was  founded  by  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  but 
its  funds  were  materially  augmented  by  Catherine  II. 
There  is  a  great  number  of  paintings,  models  from  the 
antique,  and  casts,  in  this  Academy.  Every  three  years 
an  exhibition  takes  place  of  the  productions  of  native 
artists.  A  college  is  attached  to  the  Academy,  in  which 
'200  students  are  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  empe- 
ror. These  students  are  maintained  as  well  as  educated, 
and  at  a  certain  age  are  instructed  in  that  particular 
branch  of  art  which  is  best  fitted  for  each.  Thus,  some 
are  painters,  others  engravers,  sculptors,  musicians, 
architects,  and  mechanics.  Those  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  most,  are  sent  to  travel  in  different 
countries  at  the  emperor's  expense. 

The  "  Hotel  des  Mines,"  an  institution  for  the  edu- 
cation of  mining  engineers  for  the  service  of  govern- 
ment and  the  army,  contains  very  interesting  collections 
of  minerals  and  specimens  illustrative  of  the  geological 
formation  of  the  great  empire  of  Russia.  The.  plans 
and  models  of  different  mines,  whether  of  gold,  silver, 
platina,  or  iron,  are  exhibited  in  great  variety,  with  the 
multifarious  modes  of  extracting  the  ore,  and  working 
the  mines.  There  are  about  300  resident  students  in  the 
establishment,  who  receive  a  classical  as  well  as  profes- 
sional education.  From  the  extraordinary  mineral 
wealth  of  Russia,  this  institution  is  of  very  great  im- 


portance, and  the  advantages  arising  from  it  must  pro- 
gressively increase.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1819  that 
this  college  for  miners  was  put  upon  its  present  efficient 
footing,  though  an  establishment  destined  for  such  an 
object  was  commenced  by  Peter,  by  whose  intelligent 
mind  the  value  of  mineral  possessions  was  duly  appre- 
ciated. A  journal  is  published  by  the  body  of  miners, 
which  contains  from  time  to  time  highly  valuable  no- 
tices of  the  produce  of  the  different  Russian  mines. 

In  mentioning  the  public  institutions  of  St  Peters- 
burg for  the  promotion  of  education,  it  will  not  be  ne- 
cessary to  go  into  any  minute  detail,  as  there  is  nothing 
to  distinguish  them  from  similar  establishments  in  other 
countries.  The  University  of  St  Petersburg,  founded 
by  the  late  Emperor  Alexander,  is  not  in  so  nourishing 
a  condition  as  some  of  the  other  universities  in  the  em- 
pire. The  Imperial  Russian  Academy,  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  native  literature,  and  of  improv- 
ing the  Russian  language,  is,  in  a  national  point  of  view, 
a  very  praiseworthy  and  useful  establishment.  The  sub- 
ject of  education  occupied  the  peculiar  attention  of  the 
late  Emperor  Alexander,  whose  endeavours  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  empire  arc  allowed  to  have  been  very 
great.  The  present  Emperor  Nicholas  is  likewise  stated 
to  be  extremely  solicitous  to  promote  education,  not  only 
amongst  those  destined  for  the  navy  and  army,  but  also 
amongst  the  other  classes  of  the  people.  The  female 
sex  have  two  large  institutions  for  their  especial  benefit 
in  Petersburg,  one  of  which  is  styled  "  The  Community 
of  Noble  Maidens,"  consisting  of  two  branches,  in  each 
of  which  are  400  young  laches  of  the  noble  and  the 
burgher  classes,  which  are  kept  separate ;  and  the  other 
is  designated  the  "  Institute  of  Catherine,"  in  which  up- 
wards of  300  young  ladies  are  educated,  all  of  the  class 
of  nobles.  The  late  empress-mother  was  the  great 
patroness  of  these  two  establishments,  and  devoted  a 
considerable  portion  of  her  time  to  their  superintend- 
ence. The  memory  of  that  illustrious  lady,  the  widow 
of  the  unfortunate  Paul,  is  justly  held  in  great  reve- 
rence by  the  Russians. 

The  number  of  churches  in  Petersburg  is  consider- 
able, though  not  so  numerous  as  in  Moscow.  The 
church  of  Our  Lady  of  Kazan  in  the  Nevskoi  Prospckt, 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  objects  in  the  capital.  The 
Church  and  Monastery  of  St  Alexander  Nevskoi  is  like- 
wise celebrated  in  the  descriptions  of  travellers.  It  is 
stated  to  be  erected  on  the  spot  .where  Alexander  Ya- 
roslavitch,  afterwards  named  Nevskoi,  obtained  a  vic- 
tory over  the  conjoined  forces  of  Sweden  and  Denmark 
in  1241.  This  hero  being  afterwards  canonised,  has 
become  one  of  the  most  venerated  of  the  Russian  saints. 
Upwards  of  4000  pounds  weight  of  silver  have  been 
employed  in  the  chapel  and  shrine  dedicated  to  him 
within  the  monastery.  There  is  a  cemetery  adjoining 
to  it,  which  contains  an  immense  number  of  magnificent 
monuments  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  dead.  In  the 
church  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  erected  by  Peter  the 
Great,  and  which  stands  within  the  citadel,  are  depo- 
sited the  remains  of  the  Russian  sovereigns  who  have 
died  since  its  erection.  The  Catholic  Church  is  a  very 
splendid  building,  of  the  Corinthian  order  of  architec- 
ture ;  and  the  English  Church,  erected  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  English  residents,  is  a  handsome  and 
substantial  edifice.  As  a  proof  of  the  entire  toleration 
which  exists  in  Russia  with  regard  to  religious  matters, 
it  may  be  mentioned  as  a  singular  fact,  that  the  Nevs- 
koi Prospckt  contains  seven  temples  erected  to  as  many 
different  creeds.  These  arc  the  Russian  Cathedral  of 
Our  Lady  of  Kazan,  the  Catholic  Church,  an  Armenian, 
a  Lutheran,  two  churches  for  other  Christian  dissent- 
ers, and  a  Mahommedan  mosque,  all  within  a  short 
distance  of  each  other. 

The  charitable  institutions  of  Petersburg  are  very 
numerous,  embracing  several  military  and  naval  hos- 
pitals upon  a  very  large  scale,  and  admirably  arranged. 
The  "  civil"  hospitals,  as  they  are  called,  are  also  very 
numerous  ;  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Bogodeluia  Hos- 
pital, capable  of  containing  1400  invalids  ;  but  the  most 
distinguished  of  them  is  the  Hospital  for  the  Poor, 
founded  in  1803,  at  the  instance  of  the  cmprcss-ino- 
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tlicr,  which,  uniting  the  advantages  of  an  infirmary 
and  dispensary,  has  been  productive  of  essential  good. 
The  consulting  and  operative  surgeon  to  this  establish- 
ment, i.s  an  Englishman  of  the  name  of  Beverley,  who 
enjoys  a  high  reputation.  There  is  also  a  great  Found- 
ling Hospital  in  Petersburg,  in  exact  imitation  of  the 
celebrated  one  at  Moscow,  which  will  be  found  fully 
described  in  the  notice  of  that  city.  The  number  of 
children  admitted  is  very  considerable.  Two  large  in- 
stitutions for  pregnant  women  are  distinguished  in 
Petersburg,  as  at  Moscow,  for  the  facility  with  which 
admission  is  obtained  to  them.  The  infirmaries  for 
diseases  of  the  eye  and  car  arc  entitled  likewise  to  no- 
tice, from  the  prevalence  of  those  complaints  in  Peters- 
burg, and  from  the  number  of  patients  who  have  been 
relieved  by  them.  Whilst  so  many  charitable  institu- 
tions would  seem  to  prove  a  considerable  degree  of 
pauperism  in  Petersburg,  the  well-accredited  fact  of 
the  entire  absence  of  beggars  in  and  about  the  city  ap- 
pears rather  surprising. 

To  the  founder  of  Petersburg  has  been  erected  one 
of  the  most  astonishing  monuments  to  be  found  in  the 
world.  In  the  middle  of  Isaac  Square,  in  front  of  the 
Admiralty,  is  placed  a  huge  block  of  granite,  weighing 
1500  tons,  and  nearly  upon  the  summit  is  poised  a  co- 
lossal equestrian  statue  of  the  great  Peter.  The  statue 
is  of  bronze,  and  represents  Peter  checking  his  steed, 
just  as  he  has  reached  the  top  of  a  precipitous  rock,  when 
the  horse  rearing  on  his  hind  legs,  the  rider  looks  round 
upon  the  city  below  with  an  air  of  calmness  and  protec- 
tion. It  is  intended  to  be  emblematical  of  the  triumph 
of  Peter  over  nature,  and  the  serpent,  which  writhes 
beneath  his  horse's  feet,  represents  envy  herself  laid 
prostrate.  The  enormous  block  of  granite  on  which 
the  statue  rests,  was  brought  with  infinite  labour  four 
miles,  it  being  found  in  a  morass  at  that  distance  from 
the  city.  The  work  was  undertaken  by  order  of  Cathe- 
rine II.,  and  accomplished  by  Falconet,  a  French  archi- 
tect. An  inscription  appears  on  the  rock  in  bronze 
characters,  in  Latin  and  Russian :  "  To  Peter  the  First, 
Catherine  the  Second,  1782." 

The  object  of  Peter  the  Great  in  founding  St  Peters- 
burg was  not  only  to  build  a  capital  for  his  empire,  but 
also  to  make  an  emporium  for  its  commerce.  Both 
projects  have  been  successfully  realised,  and  Peters- 
burg is  distinguished  in  Europe  as  a  magnificent  metro- 
polis, and  as  one  of  its  most  important  commercial  towns. 
The  extensive  water  navigation  of  Russia  admits  of  the 
produce  of  her  most  distant  provinces  being  brought  to 
St  Petersburg,  to  be  there  exchanged  for  the  produc- 
tions of  Western  Europe.  The  internal  commerce  of 
the  country  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  native  merchants, 
foreigners  not  being  allowed  to  participate  in  that  traffic ; 
but  the  foreign  trade  is  just  as  exclusively  conducted 
by  strangers.  Amongst  these,  the  English  merchants 
form  the  most  important  body,  both  for  their  wealth 
and  the  extensive  business  they  transact.  The  mode 
in  which  purchases  are  made  by  the  foreign  merchants, 
exhibits  an  extraordinary  reliance  upon  the  honesty  of 
the  Russian  traders.  Half,  or  perhaps  more,  of  the 
value  of  the  produce  to  be  brought,  is  paid  in  advance, 
with  which  the  Russian  sets  out  for  the  interior  to 
make  his  bargains,  and  is  not  heard  of  again  until  the 
shipping  season  in  the  spring,  when  he  reappears  with 
the  article  contracted  for.  It  would  seem  that  very 
lew  instances  occur  in  which  any  breach  of  faith  is  per- 
petrated. The  principal  articles  exported  from  Peters- 
burg consist  of  raw  produce,  namely,  copper,  flax, 
hemp,  iron,  tallow,  pot-ashes,  and  deals,  and  the  imports 
are  colonial  produce  and  manufactured  goods.  The 
balance  of  trade,  that  is,  the  value  of  exports  above  that 
of  imports,  is  greatly  in  favour  of  Russia.  From  Peter 
the  Great  down  to  the  present  emperor,  the  extension 
of  commerce  has  been  a  prominent  object  with  every 
sovereign,  if  we  except  the  miserable  Paul,  who  dealt 
some  severe  blows  at  it  during  his  short  reign.  The 
late  Emperor  Alexander  presided  upon  the  occasion  of 
opening  the  new  Exchange  in  Petersburg  in  1016,  and 
personally  presented  each  English  merchant  with  a  gold 
medal,  as  a  .mark  of  his  esteem  for  the  first  commercial 


nation  in  the  world.  This  Exchange  is  a  very  hand- 
some building  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  surrounded 
by  columns  of  the  Doric  order,  and  containing  a  hall 
126  feet  long,  and  66  wide,  in  which  the  merchants  as- 
semble every  day  at  three  o'clock,  for  the  transaction 

The  pubiic  amusements  in  St  Petersburg  are  nearly 
the  same  as  in  other  large  capitals  of  Europe.  Theatres, 
operas,  balls,  concerts,  abound  here  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  world ;  and  though  it  is  the  capital  of  an  empire 
more  Asiatic  than  European,  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  higher  orders  are  essentially  the  same  as  those 
of  the  same  class  in  other  continental  towns.  The  de- 
scriptions of  early  travellers  of  the  unbounded  and  in- 
discriminate hospitality  of  the  Russian  nobles,  are  no 
longer  applicable  in  the  same  degree,  and  it  is  only  to 
strangers  who  are  well  recommended  that  a  warm  re- 
ception is  extended.  The  merchants,  the  bourgeois  or 
citizens,  are  a  body  too  small,  and  of  too  little  general 
influence,  to  form  a  class  or  middle  order ;  and  though 
the  generality  of  them  live  in  affluence,  their  time, 
whether  of  leisure  or  business,  is  passed  amongst  them- 
selves, in  a  manner  which  fails  to  attract  the  smallest 
notice.  The  great  body  of  the  people,  the  working  classes, 
still  maintain  many  peculiar  customs,  and  indulge  in 
several  truly  national  amusements.  Amongst  these,  the 
ice-hills  erected  on  the  Neva  in  winter,  upon  which 
thousands  adventure  and  slide  down  from  the  giddy 
height,  have  excited  the  astonishment  of  beholders.  The 
festival  which  takes  place  on  the  benediction  of  the 
waters  of  the  Neva,  is  chiefly  enjoyed  by  the  lower 
orders,  upon  which  occasion,  and  upon  the  other  festi- 
vals of  the  Greek  Church,  the  excesses  that  mark  the 
celebration  of  the  Carnival  in  some  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope are  imitated  by  the  Russian  serfs. 

It  is  rather  singular,  that,  in  a  large  and  splendid 
capital  such  as  Petersburg,  the  hotels  and  public  inns 
should  be  so  very  bad.  But,  upon  referring  to  the  state 
of  society,  the  cause  will  be  easily  discovered.  Although 
the  Russians  are  fond  of  society,  it  is  not  in  public  that 
they  indulge  the  propensity,  for  there  must  at  all  times 
be  a  feeling  of  insecurity  where  the  police  may  send 
their  spies  and  reporters.  As  all  hotels  and  inns  are 
under  their  especial  surveillance,  it  will  be  easily  ima- 
gined that  no  one  goes  near  them  who  can  avoid  doing 
so  ;  and  as  the  greater  part  of  the  strangers  who  visit 
Petersburg  reside  with  private  families,  it  is  evident 
enough  that  the  class  of  "  landlords "  is  not  likely  to 
prosper  in  that  city.  As  a  necessary  consequence,  the 
accommodations  attainable  by  a  foreigner,  who  is  com- 
pelled to  seek  a  public  resting-place,  are  both  mean  and 
dear.  The  regulations  respecting  strangers  are  not  cal- 
culated to  conciliate  their  good  will.  In  order  to  get  into 
the  empire,  a  traveller  must  bring  a  passport,  signed 
by  some  Russian  minister  in  the  country  from  which 
he  comes ;  for  without  that  piece  of  formality  he  will  be 
turned  back,  whatever  may  be  his  business,  or  however 
far  he  may  have  travelled.  When  a  steam-boat  sailed 
from  London,  during  the  summer  of  1827,  direct  to 
Petersburg,  several  Englishmen  were  not  permitted  to 
land,  from  not  having  provided  themselves  with  the  ne- 
cessary document  from  the  Russian  embassy  in  London. 
When  once  within  the  frontier,  a  stranger  must  attend 
to  various  formalities,  and  give  many  douceurs  to  the 
officers  of  the  police  departments,  in  order  to  enjoy  a 
residence  in  Petersburg,  or  any  other  town  of  the  empire, 
in  peace  and  quietness.  The  valets  dc  place,  or  commis- 
sioners, offered  to  his  choice  as  necessary  guides  during 
his  sojourn,  are  all  connected  with  the  police-office,  and 
act  the  part  of  spies  on  the  conduct  of  a  foreigner  in 
full  perfection.  But  the  most  annoying  result  of  the 
regulations  respecting  strangers  in  Russia,  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  out  of  the  country,  after  surmounting 
the  difficulty  of  getting  into  it.  By  three  successive 
insertions  in  the  government  paper  must  a  traveller, 
wishing  to  leave  the  dominions  of  the  autocrat,  proclaim, 
his  intention  to  the  world,  so  that  all  may  have  an  op- 
portunity to  come  forward  and  stop  his  exit,  if  any  cause, 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  exists.  After  this  indispen- 
sable preliminary,  he  is  left  to  fight  his  way  from  the 
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district  police-officer,  under  whose  peculiar  guardian- 
ship he  has  been  during  his  residence,  and  whose  ap- 
probation of  his  conduct  he  must  obtain,  through  the 
Alien  Office  up  to  the  military  governor  of  the  city, 
who,  if  all  things  have  been  properly  conducted,  grants 
the  important  paper,  which  enables  him  to  leave  the 
country.  In  this  process,  the  only  effectual  mode  of 
smoothing  difficulties  is  to  be  unsparing  in  bribes. 

The  climate  of  St  Petersburg,  though  embracing 
extreme  points  of  heat  and  cold,  is  not  considered  un- 
healthy. The  severity  of  the  winter  frost,  which  inva- 
riably congeals  the  rapid  waters  of  the  Neva,  and  even 
part  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  may  easily  be  conceived, 
but  its  effects  are  parried  by  the  precautions  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  houses  are  fitted  up  with  double 
doors  and  double  windows,  through  which  no  current 
of  air  can  possibly  pass;,  and  in  every  room  is  placed  a 
stove,  which,  by  means  of  tubes,  communicates  with  the 
air  of  the  room,  and  diffuses  an  equal  warmth  through- 
out, generally  averaging  60  degrees  of  Fahrenheit. 
Upon  going  abroad,  each  person  takes  care  to  envelope 
himself  in  an  ample  fur  pelisse,  a  cap  of  fur,  and  boots 
lined  with  thick  flannel.  In  this  costume,  with  his  nose 
and  ears  well  guarded  from  the  approach  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, he  mounts  his  sledge,  and  flies  over  the  Neva, 
or  along  the  streets,  with  an  astonishing  rapidity.  The 
lower  orders  cover  the  body  with  a  shoob,  or  sheep-skin 
pelisse,  girded  tight  to  the  waist  with  a  sash ;  and  whilst 
they  envelope  the  feet  and  legs  with  thick  coverings,  they 
often  leave  the  neck  either  wholly  or  partially  bare. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  drivers  of  the 
public  sledges,  or  droskies,  who  are  a  very  hardy  race  of 
fellows,  and  are  much  more  exposed  to  the  climate  than 
any  other  class.  The  first  frost  at  Petersburg  occurs 
generally  in  September,  but  sometimes  not  until  the 
ftrst  week  in  October,  and  the  Neva  is  usually  frozen 
over  about  the  beginning  of  November ;  the  river  is 
again  free  at  the  beginning  of  April,  and  sometimes  so 
early  as  the  25th  of  March.  Upon  an  average  of  20 
years,  it  is  navigable  218  days,  and  frozen  over  147. 

The  spring  may  be  said  scarcely  to  be  known  in 
Petersburg,  so  rapid  is  the  transition  from  winter  to 
summer.  The  heat  of  summer  seldom  exceeds  84 
degrees'of  Fahrenheit  in  the  shade ;  but  the  quickness 
of  ^  vegetation,  after  the  torpidity  of  winter,  is  almost  as 
great  as  in  the  tropics.  This  season  is  universally  de- 
scribed as/being  extremely  agreeable,  and  one  to  which 
the  inhabitants  look  forward  with  much  anxiety.  The 
country  around  Petersburg  offers  numberless  places  to 
which  parties  of  pleasure  may  resort ;  and  as  the  period 
of  enjoyment  is  short,  the  eagerness  with  which  all 
classes  seek  to  participate  in  its  delights,  is  the  more 
determined.  Autumn,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  comes  on, 
and  rain,  mist,  fog,  and  sleet,  usurp  the  place  of  sun- 
shine, and  herald  the  unbroken  severity  of  winter.  The 
result  of  20  years'  observations  at  the  Imperial  Academy, 
presents  the  following  as  the  average  of  the  year's  me- 
teorological characteristics: — Fair  days 91 ;  completely 
dull  days  118 ;  cloudy  156 ;  of  the  cloudy  and  dull  days 
106  are  rainy,  and  73  showery. 

From  the  peculiar  situation  of  St  Petersburg,  the 
city  is  very  liable  to  inundations.  These  generally  occur 
in  November,  for  which  reason  that  month  is  particu- 
larly feared.  Whenever  a  gale  from  the  west  blows  for 
any  time  at  that  period,  the  calamity  of  an  inundatior 
is  pretty  sure  to  ensue.  The  last  and  greatest  of  these 
visitations  took  place  in  November  1 824.  On  the  nigh 
of  the  19th  (7th  o.  s.)  of  that  month,  signals  were  given 
from  the  Admiralty  that  the  waters  had  begun  to  rise 
and  towards  the  morning  the  wind  having  increased  to 
a.  hurricane,  the  inundation  advanced  with  awful  rapi 
dity.  The  water  rose  to  fourteen,  and  in  some  places 
to  sixteen  feet,  with  such  suddenness  as  to  overwhelm 
vast  numbers  of  people.  Many  houses  were  complete!; 
carried  off,  and  the  devastation  in  shops,  stores,  and  ware 
houses,  was  complete.  The  streets  were  all  flooded,  am 
two  Cronstadt  steamers  floated  as  far  as  the  theatre,  is 
the  'centre  -of  the  town.  Animals  perished  in  thousands 
and  their  carcasses  covered  the  streets  in  all  directions 
The  burial-grounds  were  swept,  and  their  contents  wafte 


>n  the  flood,  to  the  horror  of  the  spectators.  The  loss 
if  human  life  was  very  considerable,  and  the  destruc- 
ion  of  property  was  estimated  at  1 50,000,000  of  roubles. 
?he  misery  of  the  population  was  excessive,  for,  even 
liter  the  subsidence  of  the  waters,  no  adequate  supply 
)f  food  (iould  be  procured  for  two  or  three  days.  Many 
housands  lost  all  their  property,  and  a  subscription  to 
relieve  the  sufferers  was  commenced,  headed  by  the 
Emperor  Alexander  with  one  million  of  roubles. 

The  population  of  the  Russian  metropolis  has  been 
jrogressively  increasing  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century.  In  1801,  Storch  makes  it  230,000, 
and  in  1827,  Granville  asserts  it  to  be  312,970,  and 
Weydemeyer  320,000.  The  proportion  of  natives  to 
breigners  is  estimated  at  9  to  1.  Besides  the  city,  there 
is  likewise  the  government  of  St  Petersburg,  which  in- 
cludes 848  geographical  square  miles  surrounding  the 
capital,  and  contains  altogether  844,900  inhabitants. 
3f  the  places  near  to  Petersburg,  the  most  important 
is  the  town  and  fortress  of  Cronstadt.  It  is  situated  on 
an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva,  twenty  miles  from 
Petersburg.  A  steam-boat  sails  every  morning  for 
llronstadt  during  the  summer,  and  returns  the  same 
ivening,  and  in  winter  an  equally  expeditious  mode  of 
reaching  it  is  offered  in  sledges,  which  pass  over  the 
ice  the  whole  way.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  passport 
for  effecting  this  visit,  which,  according  to  a  late  tra- 
veller (Elliott,  1832),  u  is  always  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance, and  generally  embarrassed  with  unnecessary 
obstacles  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  money."  Cron- 
stadt is  well  fortified,  and  defended  by  almost  innume- 
rable cannon.  Some  small  islands  surround  it,  which 
are  likewise  covered  with  batteries,  and  serve  to  render 
almost  impossible  the  approach  of  a  hostile  fleet.  It  is 
the  station  for  the  Russian  ships  of  war,  which  are 
built  at  Petersburg,  and  brought  down  to  Cronstadt  in 
"  camels,"  which  are  hollow  cases  of  wood,  embracing 
the  keel  and  hull  of  the  ship,  for  floating  it  over  the 
shallows  of  jthe  fiver.  There  are  immense  barracks  at 
Cronstadt,  capable  of  containing  25,000  sailors  and  ma- 
rines, and  also  a  naval  hospital  upon  a  large  scale.  Com- 
mercial vessels  load  and  unload  their  cargoes  within 
the  port  of  Cronstadt,  as  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  does 
not  exist  as  far  as  Petersburg.  The  number  of  Rus- 
sian merchant  ships  is  extremely  small,  bearing  na  pro- 
portion to  that  of  English  vessels  within  the  harbour.} 


CHAPTER   II. 

JOURNEY  FROM  PETERSBURG  TO  MOSCOW. 

WE  set  out  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  April,  and 
arrived  with  great  expedition  at  Tsarskoselo.  Our  car- 
riage had  been  placed  upon  a  traineau,  or  sledge  ;  and 
another  sledge,  which  followed  us,  conveyed  the  wheels. 
It  is  worth  while  to  be  particular  in  describing  our 
mode  of  travelling,  that  others  may  derive  advantage 
from  it.  If  the  jpurney  is  confined  to  countries  only 
where  a  sledge  road  may  be  had,  the  common  method 
used  by  the  inhabitants  is  always  the  best ;  but  if  a  pas- 
sage is  to  be  effected  with  ease  and  expedition  from  one 
climate  to  another,  some  plan  must  be  determined  which 
may  secure  the  traveller  from  the  rigours  of  the  seasons, 
without  impeding  his  progress  by  superfluous  incum- 
brance.  For  this  purpose,  the  kind  of  carriage  called 
a  German  batarde  is  unquestionably  the  most  conve- 
nient. A  delineation  is  given  in  the  work  of  Reichard, 
who  also  mentions  the  expense  of  building  them  in 
Vienna,  where  they  are  made  for  one-fourth  of  the 
money  required  by  the  London  coach-makers ;  and  they 
answer  every  purpose  of  travelling,  full  as  well  as  those 
made  in  England.  This  carriage  is  nothing  more  than 
an  English  chariot  with  a  dormeuse,  which  advances  in 
front,  and  which  should  be  made  sufficiently  high  to 
furnish  a  commodious  seat  for  two  persons  on  the  out- 
side, upon  the  springs.  We  made  the  driver  always  sit 
upon  the  trunk  in  front,  but  it  would  be  better  to  pro- 
vide for  him  a  little  chair  raised  for  that  purpose.  Tho 
door  of  the  dormeuse  within  the  carriage  lets  down 
upon  the  seat,  and  it  contains  leather  cushions,  and  a 
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pillow  covered  with  thin  leather.  The  carriage  has, 
besides,  an  imperial,  a  well,  a  sword-case,  which  may 
be  converted  into  a  small  library,  and  instead  of  a  win- 
dow behind,  a  large  lamp,  so  constructed  as  to  throw 
a  strong  light  without  dazzling  the  eyes  of  those  within. 
Thus  provided,  a  person  may  travel  night  and  day, 
fearless  of  want  of  accommodation  or  houses  of  repose. 
His  carriage  is  his  home,  which  accompanies  him  every 
where  ;  and  if  he  chooses  to  halt,  or  accidents  oblige 
him  to  stop  in  the  midst  of  a  forest  or  a  desert,  he  may 
sleep,  eat,  drink,  read,  write,  or  amuse  himself  with  any 
portable  musical  instrument,  careless  of  the  frosts  of 
the  north,  or  the  dews,  the  mosquitoes,  and  vermin,  of 
the  south.  Over  snowy  regions,  he  places  his  house 
upon  a  sledge,  and,  when  the  snow  melts,  upon  its 
wheels,  being  always  careful,  where  wheels  are  used  for 
long  journies  through  hot  countries,  to  soak  them  in 
water,  whenever  he  stops  for  the  night. 

Setting  out  from  Petersburg  for  the  south  of  Russia, 
the  traveller  bids  adieu  to  all  thoughts  of  inns,  or  even 
houses  with  the  common  necessaries  of  bread  and  water. 
He  will  not  even  find  clean  straw,  if  he  should  speculate 
upon  the  chance  of  a  bed.  Every  thing  he  may  want 
must  therefore  be  taken  with  him.  A  pewter  tea-pot  will 
become  of  more  importance  than  a  chest  of  plate,  and 
more  so  than  one  of  silver,  because  it  will  not  be  stolen, 
and  may  be  kept  equally  clean  and  entire.  To  this  he 
will  add  a  kettle,  a  saucepan,  the  top  of  which  may  be 
used  for  a  dish,  tea,  sugar,  and  a  large  cheese,  with 
several  loaves  of  bread  made  into  rusks,  and  as  much 
fresh  bread  as  he  thinks  will  keep  till  he  has  a  chance 
of  procuring  more.  Then,  while  the  frost  continues, 
he  may  carry  frozen  food,  such  as  game,  or  fish,  which 
being  congealed,  and  as  hard  as  flints,  may  jolt  about 
among  his  kettles  in  the  well  of  the  carriage  without 
any  chance  of  injury.  Wine  may  be  used  in  a  cold 
country,  but  never  in  a  hot,  nor  even  in  a  temperate 
climate,  while  upon  the  road.  In  hot  countries,  if  a 
cask  of  good  vinegar  can  be  procured,  the  traveller  will 
often  bless  the  means  by  which  it  was  obtained.  When, 
with  a  parched  tongue,  a  dry  and  feverish  skin,  they 
bring  him  bad  or  good  water  to  assuage  his  burning 
thirst,  the  addition  of  a  little  vinegar  will  make  the 
draught  delicious.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  use  it  to 
excess,  for  it  is  sometimes  so  tempting  a  remedy  against 
somnolency,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  resist  using  the 
vinegar  without  any  adulteration  of  water.* 

The  palace  of  Tsarskoselo  is  twenty-two  versts  from 
Petersburg,  and  the  only  object  worth  notice  between 
that  city  and  Novogorod.  It  is  built  of  brick,  plastered 
over.  Before  the  edifice  is  a  large  court,  surrounded 
by  low  buildings  for  the  kitchens,  and  other  out-houses. 
The  front  of  the  palace  occupies  an  extent  of  nearly 
800  feet,  and  it  is  entirely  covered,  in  a  most  barbarous 
taste,  with  columns,  and  pilasters,  and  cariatides,  stuck 
between  the  windows,  all  of  which,  in  the  true  style  of 
Dutch  gingerbread,  are  gilded.  The  whole  of  the  build- 
ing is  a  compound  of  what  an  architect  ought  to  avoid 
rather  than  to  imitate.  Yet  so  much  money  has  been 
spent  upon  it,  and  particularly  on  the  interior,  that  it 
cannot  be  passed  without  notice.  It  was  built  by  the 
Empress  Elizabeth,  and  was  much  the  residence  of 
Catherine  in  the  latter  part  of  her  life,  when  her  fa- 
vourites, no  longer  the  objects  of  a  licentious  passion, 
were  chosen  more  as  adopted  children  than  as  lovers. 

*  [At  present  a  diligence,  or  stage-coach,  runs  between  Peters- 
burg and  Moscow,  which  is  described,  by  Captain  Frankland, 
us  a  comfortable  carriage,  but  very  heavily  constructed.  It  is 
drawn  by  eight  horses,  and  where  the  chausste  or  macadamised 
road  has  been  completed,  travels  at  a  good  pace,  but  upon  the 
ordinary  road  is  dragged  with  difficulty  as  quick  as  a  man  might 
walk.  The  chaussie  was  commenced  by  Alexander ;  and  135  versts 
(90  miles)  left  uncompleted  at  his  death,  still  remain  so,  under 
his  successor  Nicholas.  Since  the  time  of  Clarke,  upon  this  road 
at  least,  better  accommodation  has  been  provided  for  the  travel- 
ler, though  his  description  remains  perfectly  applicable  to  all 
others  in  the  interior  of  the  empire.  (See  MORTON'S  Travels  in 
Russia,  page  122.)  The  entire  distance  between  Moscow  and 
Petersburg  is  485  miles  (728  versts.)  LY  ALL'S  Itinerary,  vol.  IL 
page  533.] 


In  the  gardens  of  this  palace,  persons  who  wished  to 
gain  an  audience  of  the  empress  used  to  place  them- 
selves when  she  descended  for  her  daily  walk.  A  com- 
plaint from  which  she  suffered  in  her  legs,  made  her 
introduce  the  very  expensive  alteration  of  converting 
the  staircase  of  the  Hermitage  at  Petersburg  into  an 
inclined  plane,  which  offered  a  more  commodious  and 
more  easy  descent.  A  similar  alteration  was  introduced 
at  Tsarskoselo,  which  conducted  her  from  the  apart- 
ments of  the  palace  into  the  garden.  It  was  in  one  of 
those  walks,  as  Professor  Pallas  afterwards  informed 
me,  that  Commodore  Billings  obtained,  by  a  stratagem, 
her  final  order  for  his  expedition  to  the  north-west  coast 
of  America.  Bezborodko,  the  minister,  although  he  had 
received  the  empress's  order,  put  him  off  from  time  to 
time,  not  choosing  to  advance  the  money  requisite  for 
the  different  preparations,  and  Billings  began  to  fear 
the  plan  would  never  be  put  in  execution.  In  the  midst 
of  his  despondency,  Professor  Pallas  undertook  to  make 
the  matter  known  to  the  empress,  and  advised  Commo- 
dore Billings  to  accompany  him  to  Tsarskoselo.  As 
soon  as  they  arrived,  Pallas  conducted  him  to  a  part 
of  the  garden  which  he  knew  the  empress  would  fre- 
quent at  her  usual  hour,  and  placing  themselves  in  one 
of  the  walks,  they  had  not  waited  long  before  she  made 
her  appearance.  With  her  usual  affability,  she  entered 
into  conversation  with  Professor  Pallas ;  and  after  in- 
quiries respecting  his  health,  asked  the  name  of  the 
young  officer,  his  companion.  The  professor  informed 
her,  and  added,  "  He  is  the  person  whom  your  majesty 
was  pleased  to  appoint,  in  consequence  of  my  recom-' 
mendation,  to  the  command  of  the  expedition  destined 
for  the  north-west  coast  of  America."  "  And  what," 
said  the  empress,  "  has  delayed  his  departure  \"  "  He 
waits  at  this  moment  your  majesty's  orders,"  replied 
the  professor.  At  this  the  empress,  without  any  reply, 
and  evidently  somewhat  ruffled,  quickened  her  pace 
towards  the  palace.  The  next  morning  the  necessary 
supplies  came  from  the  minister,  with  orders  that  he 
should  set  out  immediately. 

That  the  expedition  might  have  been  confided  to  bet- 
ter hands,  the  public  have  been  since  informed  by  the 
Secretary  Sauer.  This  Professor  Pallas  lamented  to 
have  discovered  when  it  was  too  late.  But  the  loss 
sustained  by  any  incapacity  in  the  persons  employed  to 
conduct  that  expedition,  is  not  equal  to  that  which  the 
public  suffered  by  the  sudden  recall  of  the  unfortunate 
Ledyard,  which,  it  is  said,  would  never  have  happened, 
but  through  the  jealousy  of  his  own  countrymen,  whom, 
he  chanced  to  encounter  as  he  was  upon  the  point  of 
quitting  the  eastern  continent  for  America,  and  who 
caused  the  information  to  be  sent  to  Petersburg  which 
occasioned  the  order  for  his  arrest. 

The  gardens  of  Tsarskoselo  are  laid  out  in  the  Eng- 
lish taste,  and  therefore  the  only  novelty  belonging  to 
them  is  their  situation,  so  far  removed  from  the  nation 
whose  ideas  they  pretend  to  represent. 

The  interior  of  the  building  presents  a  number  of 
spacious  and  gaudy  rooms,  fitted  up  in  a  style  combin- 
ing a  mixture  of  barbarity  and  magnificence  which  will 
hardly  be  credited.  The  walls  of  one  of  the  rooms  are 
entirely  covered  with  fine  pictures,  by  the  best  of  the 
Flemish,  and  by  other  masters.  They  are  fitted  to- 
gether, without  frames,  so  as  to  cover  on  each  side  the 
whole  of  the  wall,  without  the  smallest  attention  to  dis- 
position or  general  effect.  But  to  consummate  the  Van- 
dalism of  those  who  directed  the  work,  when  they  found 
a  place  they  could  not  conveniently  fill,  the  pictures  were 
cut,  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  the  accidental  spaces  left 
vacant.  The  soldiers  of  Mummius,  at  the  sacking  of 
Corinth,  would  have  been  puzzled  to  contrive  more  in- 
genious destruction  of  the  fine  arts.  Some  of  Ostade's 
best  works  were  among  the  number  of  those  thus  ruined. 
I  was  Also  assured,  by  authority  I  shall  not  venture  to 
name,  that  a  profusion  of  pictures  of  the  Flemish  school  * 
were  then  lying  in  a  cellar  of  the  palace.  But  the  most  ex- 
traordinary apartment,  and  that  which  usually  attracts 
the  notice  of  strangers  more  than  any  other,  is  a  room, 
about  thirty  feet  square,  entirely  covered  on  all  sides, 
from  top  to  bottom,  with  amber — a  lamentable  waste  of 
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innumerable  specimens  of  a  substance  which  could  no- 
where have  been  so  ill  employed.  The  effect  produces 
neither  beauty  nor  magnificence.  It  would  have  been 
better  employed  even  in  ornamenting  the  heads  of 
Turkish  pipes — a  custom  which  consumes  the  greatest 
quantity  of  this  beautiful  mineral.  The  appearance 
made  by  it  on  the  walls  is  dull  and  heavy.  It  was  a 
present  from  the  King  of  Prussia.  In  an  apartment 
prepared  for  Prince  Potemkiu,  the  floor  was  covered 
with  different  sorts  of  exotic  wood  interlaid,  the  expense 
of  which  amounted  to  100  roubles  for  every  squared 
archine.  A  profusion  of  gilding  appears  in  many 
of  the  other  rooms.  The  ball-room  is  140  feet  long 
by  52  feet  wide,  and  two  stories  high.  The  walls  and 
pilasters  of  another  apartment  were  ornamented  with 
lapis  lazuli,  as  well  as  the  tables  it  contained.  The  Ca- 
binet of  Mirrors  is  a  small  room  lined  with  large  pier 
glasses,  looking  upon  a  terrace,  near  which  is  a  covered 
gallery  above  2GO  feet  long.  There  are  various  statues 
about  the  house  and  gardens,  hi  marble  and  in  bronze, 
all  without  merit.  The  chapel  is  entirely  of  gilded  wood, 
and  very  richly  ornamented. 

A  small  flower  garden  leads  to  the  bath,  which  is 
ornamented  with  jasper,  agates,  and  statues  and  columns 
of  marble.  The  grotto  is  also  adorned  in  the  same  way 
•with  a  number  of  beautiful  products  of  the  mineral 
Idngdom,  wrought  into  columns,  busts,  bas-reliefs,  vases, 
&c. ;  among  others,  a  vase  composed  of  the  precious 
stones  of  Siberia.  From  this  grotto  is  seen  a  lake,  on 
which  appears  the  rostral  column  to  Orlof,  which  the 
empress  erected  in  honour  of  the  naval  victory  he  ob- 
tained over  the  Turks  at  Tchesme. 

After  we  left  Tsarskoselo,  the  snow  diminished  very 
fast,  and  our  fears  of  reaching  Moscow  on  sledges  in- 
creased. But  during  the  night,  and  part  of  the  morn- 
ing of  the  4th  of  April,  it  fell  in  such  abundance,  that 
all  trace  of  the  roads  disappeared,  and  we  lost  our  way 
once  or  twice  before  we  arrived  at  Novogorod.  The 
place  was  half  buried  in  snow,  but  we  managed  to  get 
to  the  cathedral,  curious  to  see  the  collection  of  pictures, 
idols  of  the  Greek  church,  which  that  ancient  building 
contains ;  and  which,  with  many  others,  dispersed  in  the 
cities  and  towns  of  Russia,  were  introduced  long  before 
the  art  of  painting  was  practised  in  Italy.  The  know- 
ledge of  this  circumstance  led  me  to  hope  that  I  should 
make  some  very  curious  acquisitions  in  the  country : 
and  upon  my  first  arrival  from  the  Swedish  frontier, 
I  had  given  a  few  pounds  to  a  Russian  officer  for  his 
god,  which  consisted  of  an  oval  plate  of  copper,  on  which 
the  figure  of  a  warrior  was  beautifully  painted  on  a  gold 
ground.  This  warrior  proved  afterwards  to  be  St  Alex- 
ander Nevski ;  and  as  I  advanced  through  the  country 
to  Petersburg,  there  was  hardly  a  hut,  or  a  post-house, 
that  did  not  contain  one  or  more  paintings  upon  small 
panels  of  wood ;  the  figures  of  which  were  represented, 
after  the  manner  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  the  art, 
upon  a  gold  ground,  and  sometimes  protected  in  front 
by  a  silver  coat  of  mail,  which  left  only  the  faces  and 
hands  of  the  images  visible.  A  small  attention  to  the 
history  and  character  of  the  Russians  will  explain  the 
cause. 

When  the  religion  of  the  Greek  church  was  first  in- 
troduced into  Russia,  its  propagators,  prohibited  by  the 
second  commandment  from  the  worship  of  carved  images, 
brought  with  them  the  pictures  of  the  Saints,  of  the 
Virgin,  and  the  Messiah.  The  earliest  churches  in  the 
Holy  Land  had  paintings  of  this  kind,  which  the  first 
Christians  worshipped ;  as  may  be  proved  by  the  re- 
mains of  them  at  this  tune  in  that  country.*  To  pro- 
tect these  holy  symbols  of  the  new  faith  from  the  rude 
but  zealous  fingers  and  lips  of  its  votaries,  in  a  country 
where  the  arts  of  multiplying  them  by  imitation  were 
then  unknown,  they  were  covered  by  plates  of  the  most 
precious  metals,  which  left  the  features  alone  visible. 
As  soon  as  the  messengers  of  the  gospel  died,  they  be- 

*  Among  the  ruins  of  some  of  the  most  ancient  churches  in 
Palestine,  I  found  several  curious  examples  of  encaustic  painting 
of  a  very  early  date.  One  of  these,  from  Sephoris,  near  Naza- 
reth, is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  principal  librarian  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  to  whom  I  presented  if. 


came  themselves  saints,  and  were  worshipped  by  their 
followers.  The  pictures  they  had  brought  were  then 
suspended  in  the  churches,  and  regarded  as  the  most 
precious  relics.  Many  of  them,  preserved  now  in  Russia, 
are  considered  as  having  the  power  of  working  miracles. 
It  would  then  necessarily  follow,  that  with  new  preachers, 
new  pictures  must  be  required.  The  Russians,  charac- 
terised at  this  day  by  a  talent  of  imitation,  though  with- 
out a  spark  of  inventive  genius,  followed,  not  only  the 
style  of  the  original  painting,  but  the  manner  of  laying 
it  on,  and  the  materials  on  which  it  was  placed.  Thus 
wo  find,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  Russian 
peasant  placing  before  his  Bogh  a  picture,  purchased 
in  the  markets  of  Moscow  and  Petersburg,  exactly  simi- 
lar to  those  brought  from  Greece  during  the  tenth ;  the 
same  stiff  representation  of  figures  which  the  Greeks 
themselves  seem  to  have  originally  copied  from  works 
in  mosaic,  the  same  mode  of  .mixing  and  laying  on  the 
colours  on  a  plain  gold  surface,  the  same  custom  of 
painting  upon  wood,  and  the  same  expensive  covering 
of  a  silver  coat  of  mail ;  when,  from  the  multitude  and 
cheapness  of  such  pictures,  the  precaution  at  first  used 
to  preserve  them  is  no  longer  necessary.  In  other 
instances  of  their  religion,  the  copy  of  sacred  relics 
seems  to  the  Russians  as  much  an  object  of  worship  as 
the  original.  This  will  appear  by  the  description  of 
Moscow,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  city  is  a  build- 
ing erected  at  prodigious  expense,  in  imitation  of  tho 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem ;  having 
exactly  the  same  form,  and  containing  a  faithful  repre- 
sentation of  the  same  absurdities. 

The  Cathedral  of  Novogorod,  dedicated  to  St  Sophia, 
in  imitation  of  the  name  given  to  the  magnificent  edifice 
erected  by  Justinian  at  Constantinople,  was  built  in  the 
eleventh  century.*  Many  of  the  pictures  seem  to  have 
been  there  from  the  time  in  which  the  church  was 
finished,  and  doubtless  were  some  of  them  painted  long 
before  its  consecration,  if  they  were  not  brought  into 
the  country  with  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  At 
any  rate,  we  may  consider  them  as  having  originated 
from  the  source  whence  Italy  derived  a  knowledge  of 
the  art,  though  prior  to  its  appearance  in  that  country. 
Little  can  be  said  of  the  merit  of  any  of  them.  They 
are  more  remarkable  for  singularity  than  beauty.  In 
the  dome  of  a  sort  of  ante-chapel,  as  you  enter,  are  seen 
the  representations  of  monsters  with  many  heads  ;  and 
such  a  strange  assemblage  of  imaginary  beings,  that  it 
might  be  supposed  a  pagan  rather  than  a  Christian 
temple.  The  different  representations  of  the  Virgin, 
throughout  Russia,  will  show  to  what  a  pitch  of  ab- 
surdity superstition  has  been  carried.  I  believe  most 
of  them  are  found  in  all  their  principal  churches,  and 
their  worship  forms  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  man- 
ners of  the  Russians  ;+  but  though  they  are  all  objects  of 
adoration,  they  have  each  of  them  particular  places,  in 
which  as  tutelary  deities  they  obtain  more  peculiar 
reverence ;  and  sometimes  small  chapels  and  churches, 
dedicated  particularly  to  some  one  of  them  individually. 
These  are,  principally,  the  Virgin  of  Vladimir;  the  Vir- 
gin with  the  Bleeding  Cheek  ;  and — spectatum  admissi, 

*  [It  is  probable  that  this  cathedral  is  the  oldest  in  Russia,  as 
it  was  founded  originally  by  Vladimir  the  Great  in  988.  It  was 
first  built  of  stone  or  brick  in  1051  or  1057  by  Vladimir  Yarosla- 
vitch,  Great  Duke  of  Novogorod;  and,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  the  best  authorities,  part  of  the  original  structure  yet  remains, 
though  it  suffered  considerably  by  fire  in  the  year  1340.  The  form 
of  the  church  is  in  rude  and  humble  imitation  of  Saint  Sophia's 
at  Constantinople,  being  nearly  square,  though  thrown  into  the 
form  of  a  Greek  cross  by  the  four  piers  which  support  the  roof.] 

t  [The  great  majority  of  the  cathedrals  and  churches  in  Rus- 
sia arc  dedicated  in  commemoration  of  the  various  events  in  the 
lives  of  tho  Virgin  Mary  and  of  Jesus  Christ.  Their  different 
names  are  multiplied  in  so  extravagant  a  manner  that  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  Virgin  Mary  alone  have  140  distinct  appella- 
tions. Some  of  them  arc  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  churches, 
and  are  worshipped  by  the  passengers  in  the  streets.  Those  to 
which  the  greatest  reverence  is  attached  are  often  carried  by  the 
priests  in  great  solemnity  to  the  chambers  of  the  sick,  and  in 
their  progress  through  the  thoroughfares  attract  the  adoration  of 
all  classes  of  the  people.— LYAH/S  Hist,  of  Moscow,  p.  156-15H, 
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rtsum  teneatisl — the  Virgin  with  Three  Hands !  The  au- 
thors of  the  Universal  History  appropriate  this  last  pic- 
ture to  the  church  of  the  con  vent  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  I 
believe  it  to  have  been  originally  painted  as  a  barbarous 
representation,  or  symbol,  of  the  Trinity  ;  and  therefore 
it  more  properly  applies  to  another  convent  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Moscow.  The  following  story  has,  however, 
been  circulated  concerning  its  history. 

An  artist,  being  employed  on  a  picture  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  found  one  day,  that  instead  of  two  hands 
which  he  had  given  to  the  Virgin,  a  third  had  been 
added  during  his  absence  from  his  work.  Supposing 
some  person  had  been  playing  a  trick  with  him,  he 
rubbed  out  the  third  hand,  and,  having  finished  the 
picture,  carefully  locked  the  door  of  his  apartment.  To 
his  great  surprise,  he  found  the  next  day  the  extraor- 
dinary addition  of  a  third  hand  in  his  picture,  as  before. 
He  now  began  to  be  alarmed ;  but  still  concluding  it 
possible  that  some  person  had  gained  access  to  his  room, 
he  once  more  rubbed  out  the  superfluous  hand,  and  not 
only  locked  the  door,  but  also  barricadoed  the  windows. 
The  next  day,  approaching  his  elaboratory,  he  found 
the  door  and  windows  fast  as  he  had  left  them  ;  but  to 
his  utter  dismay  and  astonishment,  as  he  went  in,  there 
appeared  the  same  remarkable  alteration  in  his  picture, 
the  Virgin  appearing  with  three  hands  regularly  dis- 
posed about  the  child.  In  extreme  trepidation,  he  be- 
gan to  cross  himself,  and  proceeded  once  more  to  alter 
the  picture ;  when  the  Virgin  herself  appeared  in  per- 
son, and  bade  him  forbear,  as  it  was  her  pleasure  to  be 
so  represented. 

Many  of  those  absurd  representations  are  said  to  be 
the  work  of  angels.  In  the  Greek  church  they  followed 
the  idols  of  Paganism,  and  have  continued  to  maintain 
their  place.  They  are  one  of  the  first  and  most  curious 
sights  which  attract  a  traveller's  notice ;  for  it  is  not 
only  in  their  churches  that  such  paintings  are  pre- 
served ;  every  room  throughout  the  empire  has  a  pic- 
ture of  this  nature,  large  or  small,  called  the  Bogh,  or 
God,  stuck  up  in  one  corner ;  to  which  every  person 
who  enters  offers  adoration,  before  any  salutation  is 
made  to  the  master  or  mistress  of  the  house  ;  and  this 
adoration  consists  in  a  quick  motion  of  the  right  hand 
in  crossing,  the  head  bowing  all  the  time  in  a  manner 
so  rapid  and  ludicrous,  that  it  reminds  one  of  those 
Chinese  mandarin  images  seen  upon  the  chimney-pieces 
of  old  houses,  which,  when  set  a-going,  continue  nodding, 
for  the  amusement  of  old  women  and  children. 


CHAPTER   III. 

NOVOGOROD. 

TJTTC  melancholy  ideas  excited  by  the  present  appear- 
ance of  Novogorod,  have  been  felt  by  all  travellers. 
Who  has  not  heard  the  ancient  saying,  which  went  forth 
in  the  days  of  its  greatness  1*  Nomadc  Slavonians  were 
its  founders,  about  the  time  the  Saxons,  invited  by  Vor- 
tigern,  first  came  into  Britain.  Four  centuries  after,  a 
motely  tribe,  collected  from  the  original  inhabitants  of 
all  the  watery  and  sandy  plains  around  the  Finland 
Gulf,  made  it  their  metropolis.  Near  a  thousand  years 
have  passed  away  since  Ruric,  the  Norman,  gathering 
them  together  at  the  mouth  of  the  Volchova,  laid  the 
foundation  of  an  empire  destined  to  extend  over  the 
vast  territories  of  all  the  Russias ;  then  ascending  the 
river,  to  the  spot  where  its  rapid  current  rushes  from 
the  llmen  to  the  Ladoga  Lake,  he  fixed  his  residence 
in  Novogorod. 

In  the  midst  of  those  intestine  divisions  which  re- 
sulted from  the  partition  of  the  empire  at  the  death  of 
Vladimir,  who  divided  his  estates  between  his  twelve 
sons,  there  arose  three  independent  princes,  and  a 
number  of  petty  confederacies.  The  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  successively  removed  from  Novogorod  to 
Suzedal,  Vladimir,  and  Moscow.  Novogorod  adopted 
a  mixed  government,  partly  monarchical  and  partly  re- 

*  "  Quis  contra  Deos,  et  magnam  Novogordiam  ?"  "Who 
caa  resist  the  Gods,  and  great  Novogorod  ?" 


publican.  In  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  it 
was  distinguished  by  the  victories  of  its  Grand  Duke, 
Alexander  Nevsky,  over  the  Swedes  on  the  banks  of 
the  Neva ;  and,  by  its  remote  situation,  escaped  the 
ravages  of  the  Tartars  in  the  fourteenth.  In  the  fif- 
teenth, it  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  Ivan  I.,  whose  suc- 
cessor, Ivan  II.,  in  the  sixteenth,  ravaged  and  desolated 
the  place,  carrying  away  the  Palladium  of  the  city,  the 
famous  bell,  which  the  inhabitants  had  dignified  with 
the  appellation  of  eternal.  But  its  ruin  was  not  fully 
accomplished  until  the  building  of  Petersburg,  when 
all  the  commerce  of  the  Baltic  was  transferred  to  that 
capital.* 

Bodies,  miraculously  preserved,  or  rather  mummied, 
of  saints  who  were  mortal  ages  ago,  are  shown  in  the 
cathedral  of  St  Sophia.  This  edifice  has  been  described 
as  ona  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  country.  The  first 
Russian  churches  were  certainly  of  wood,  and  their 
date  is  not  easily  ascertained.  Christianity  was  preached 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Don  so  early  as  the  time  of 
Justinian.  That  emperor  was  zealous  in  building 
churches  among  remote  and  barbarous  people.  Ac- 
cording to  Procopius,  he  caused  a  church  to  be  erected 
among  the  Abasgi,  in  honour  of  the  Theotocos,  and  con- 
stituted priests  among  them.  The  same  author  also  re- 
lates, that  the  inhabitants  of  Tana'is  earnestly  entreated 
him  to  send  a  bishop  among  them,  which  was  accord- 
ingly done.  Evagrius  Scholasticus  has  related  this  cir- 
cumstance, as  recorded  by  Procopius.  But  by  Tana'is 
is  said  to  bo  intended  that  stream  which  runs  out  of 
the  Mseotis  into  the  Euxine — that  is  to  say,  the  Cim- 
merian Bosphorus,  or  Straits  of  Taman.  The  arrival 
of  a  bishop  so  invited,  and  under  such  patronage,  might 
be  followed  by  the  establishment  of  a  church ;  and  it  is 
probable,  from  existing  documents,  as  well  as  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  people,  that  this  really  happened,  either 
on  the  Asiatic  or  the  European  side  of  those  Straits, 
about  that  time.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  province,  after- 
wards annexed  to  the  crown  of  Russia  by  Svetoslav  I., 
father  of  Vladimir  the  Great,  included  the  Isle  of  Taman, 
and  the  Peninsula  of  Kertchi.  In  those  districts,  there- 
fore, we  might  be  allowed  to  place  the  first  tabernaclea 
of  Christian  worship,  although,  in  the  distant  period  of 
their  introduction,  the  foundation  of  the  Russian  empire 
had  scarce  been  laid.  It  is  pleasing  to  bring  scattered 
portions  of  history  to  bear  upon  any  one  point ;  particu- 
larly when,  by  so  doing,  the  obscurity  of  some  of  them 
may  be  elucidated.  The  journey  of  Olga,  wife  of  Igor, 
son  of  Ruric,  to  Constantinople,  after  avenging  the  death 
of  her  husband  upon  the  Volga,  occurred  very  early  in 
the  annals  of  that  country.  "  She  went,"  say  the  com- 
pilers of  the  Modern  Universal  History,  "/or  wha£ 
reason  we  knoiv  not,  to  Constantinople."  Yet  when  it 
is  related  that  she  was  baptised  there  f — that,  in  conse- 
quence of  her  example,  many  of  her  subjects  became 
converts  to  Christianity — that  the  Russians,  to  this  day, 
rank  her  among  their  saints,  and  annually  commemorate 
her  festival — the  cause  of  her  journey  will  hardly  admit 
a  doubt.  The  result  of  it  proves  incontestibly  the  in- 

*  [Novogorod  was  formerly  a  depot  for  the  commerce  of  the 
Ilansc  Towns,  and  it  said  to  have  had  400,000  inhabitants ;  a  num- 
ber doubtless  greatly  exaggerated.  At  present  it  has  from  4000 
to  GOOD  at  most.  Although  the  town  itself  has  escaped  the  ravages 
of  the  Tartars,  its  great  dukes  were  for  many  years  tributaries, 
of  the  khans,  and  did  homage  to  them  for  their  dominions.— 
JONES,  vol.  II.,  and  FRANKLAND,  vol.  II.  p.  1/7.] 

t  The  Emperor,  John  Zimisccs,  according  to  some  historians, 
was  her  godfather  upon  this  occasion.  It  has  been  related,  that 
he  became  enamoured  of  tho  Scythian  princess,  and  proposed 
marriage,  which  was  refused.  The  old  lady,  notwithstanding, 
was  at  that  time  in  her  sixty-sixth  year ;  for  she  died  at  the  ago 
of  eighty,  which  happened  fourteen  years  after  her  baptism.  Col- 
lateral annals,  by  discordant  chronology,  seem  to  prove  that  the 
whole  story  about  the  eastern  emperor's  amorous  propensities  is 
founded  in  error  and  absurdity.  Zimisces  was  not  crowned  until 
Christmas-day  A.  D.  969.  Ten  years  before  this  period,  Helena 
(which  was  the  name  borne  by  Olga,  after  her  baptism)  had  sent 
ambassadors  to  Otho,  emperor  of  the  west,  desiring  missionaries 
to  instruct  her  people.  A  mission  was  consequently  undertaken 
by  St  Adelbert,  bishop  of  Magdebourg,  into  Russia,  A.  D.  962. 
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troduction  of  Christianity,  and  the  establishment  of 
churches  in  Russia,  at  an  earlier  period  than  is  gene- 
rally admitted — namely,  the  baptism  of  Vladimir* 
(A.  D.  991.) 

The  reader  is  requested  to  pardon  any  prolixity  in 
the  investigation  of  this  subject. .  It  is  materially  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  fine  arts ;  for  with  Chris- 
tianity, the  art  of  painting  was  introduced  into  Russia. 
Some  of  the  most  chosen  idols  of  their  churches  are 
those  curious  Grecian  pictures,  which  the  first  Gospel 
missionaries  brought  with  them  from  Constantinople. 
Their  inscriptions  often  exhibit  the  Greek  characters 
of  those  times,  and  they  offer  most  interesting  examples 
of  the  art,  many  centuries  before  it  became  known  to 
the  enlightened  nations  of  Europe.  Nor  was  the  art  of 
painting  alone  introduced  with  Christianity  into  Russia. 
All  they  knew  of  letters,  or  of  any  useful  and  liberal 
art,  for  many  centuries  afterwards,  was  derived  from 
the  same  source.  The  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands  can  hardly  be  more  savage  than  were  the  Rus- 
sians, when  the  Gospel  was  first  preached  to  them.  The 
full  accomplishment  of  this  great  event  certainly  did 
not  take  place  till  Vladimir  became  converted.  It  was 
a  condition  of  his  marriage  with  the  sister  of  the  Greek 
emperor ;  and  it  is  said,  that  no  less  than  20,000  of  his 
subjects  were  christened  on  the  same  day.  The  change 
effected  by  this  measure  was  nothing  less  than  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  manners  and  in  morals.  Vladimir 
led  the  way  by  his  example.  The  Pagan  idols,  and  500 
concubines,  were  dismissed  together,  and  the  twelve 
sons,  which  his  six  wives  had  borne  him,  were  baptised ; 
churches  and  monasteries  drew  around  them  towns  and 
villages,  and  civilisation  seemed  to  dawn  upon  the  plains 
and  the  forests  of  Scythia.  A  memorial  of  the  blessed 
effects  of  Christianity,  among  a  people  who  were  scarce 
removed  from  the  brute  creation,  seems  preserved  even 
in  the  arms  of  the  government  of  Novogorod,  the  dis- 
trict in  which  it  was  first  established ;  and  the  ludicrous 
manner  in  which  it  is  typified,  is  consistent  with  the 
barbarity  of  the  people.  Two  bears,  supporters,  are 
represented  at  an  altar  upon  the  ice,  with  crucifixes 
crossed  before  the  Bogh,  on  which  is  placed  a  candela- 
.brurn  with  a  triple  lustre,  emblem  of  the  Trinity. 

The  fortress  of  Novogorod  is  large,  but  of  wretched 
appearance.  It  was  constructed  after  the  plan  of  the 
Kremlin  at  Moscow,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  contains  the  cathedral.  Upon  the  bridge 
leading  to  this  fortress  from  the  town,  is  a  small  chapel, 
where  every  peasant  who  passes  either  deposits  his 
candle  or  his  penny.  Before  this  place,  which  is  filled 
with  old  pictures  of  the  kind  I  have  described,  and 
which  a  stranger  might  really  mistake  for  a  picture- 
stall,  devotees,  during  the  whole  day,  may  be  seen  bow- 
ing and  crossing  themselves.  A  Russian  hardly  com- 
mits any  action  without  this  previous  ceremony.  If  he 
is  to  serve  as  coachman,  and  drive  your  carriage,  his 
crossing  occupies  two  minutes  before  he  is  mounted. 
i  When  he  descends,  the  same  motion  is  repeated.  If  a 
church  is  in  view,  you  see  him  at  work  with  his  head 
and  hand,  as  if  seized  with  St  Vitus's  dance.  If  he 
makes  any  earnest  protestation,  or  enters  a  room,  or 
goes  out,  you  are  entertained  with  the  same  manual  and 
capital  exercise.  When  beggars  return  thanks  for  alms, 
the  operation  lasts  a  longer  time,  and  then  between  the 
crossing,  by  way  of  interlude,  they  generally  touch  their 
forehead  to  the  earth. 

The  snow  increased  very  fast  in  our  way  from  Novo- 
gorod to  Tver,  but  afterwards  we  had  barely  sufficient 
to  pass  on,  and  in  some  places  the  earth  was  bare.  The 
traveller  will  be  more  interested  in  this  information  than 
readers  at  home,  and  he  will  of  course  compare  the  ob- 
servation with  the  date  of  the  journey  (April  Gth,  7th, 
and  8th),  as  the  weather  in  Russia  is  not  subject  to 
those  irregular  vicissitudes  experienced  in  England. 
It  may  generally  be  ascertained  by  the  calendar. 

I  do  not  know  what  first  gave  rise  to  a  notion  very 
prevalent,  that  the  road  from  Petersburg  to  Moscow  is 
a. straight  line  through  forests,  except  that  it  was  the 

*  Some  authors  place  this  event  four  years  earlier.  I  bare  fol- 
lowed the  chronology  of  Du  1'resnoy 


intention  of  Peter  the  Great  to  have  it  so  made.*  Tha 
country  is  generally  open,  a  wide  and  fearful  prospect 
of  hopeless  sterility,  where  the  fir  and  the  dwarf  birch, 
which  cover  even  Arctic  regions,  scarcely  find  existence. 
The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  sandy,  and  apparently  of 
a  nature  to  set  agriculture  at  defiance.  Towards  the 
latter  part  of  the  journey,  corn-fields  appeared,  of  con- 
siderable extent.  What  the  summer  road  may  be,  I  am 
unable  to  say,  but  our  progress  was  as  devious  as  pos- 
sible. In  all  the  province  or  district  of  Valdai,  the  soil 
is  hilly,  not  to  say  mountainous ;  so  that  what  with  the 
undulations  of  the  road  itself,  from  the  heaps  of  drifted 
snow,  and  the  rising  and  sinking  of  the  country,  our 
motion  resembled  that  of  a  vessel  rolling  in  an  Atlantic 
calm.  My  good  friend,  Professor  Pallas,  experienced 
as  rough  a  journey  along  this  route  a  few  years  before. 
He  mentions  the  delay,  and  even  the  danger,  to  which 
he  was  exposed  on  the  Heights  of  Valdai.  So  precisely 
similar  were  the  circumstances  of  the  seasons,  that  in 
both  cases  the  snow  failed  in  the  moment  of  arrival  in 
Moscow. 

The  female  peasants  of  the  Valdai  have  a  costume 
which  resembles  one  in  Switzerland.  It  consists  of  a 
shift  with  full  sleeves,  and  a  short  petticoat  with  coloured 
stockings.  Over  this,  in  winter,  they  wear  a  pelisse  of 
lamb's  wool,  as  white  as  the  snow  around  them,  lined 
with  cloth,  and  adorned  with  gold  buttons  and  lace.  The 
hair  of  unmarried  women,  as  in  most  parts  of  Russia, 
is  braided,  and  hangs  to  a  great  length  down  their  backs. 
On  their  heads  they  wear  a  handkerchief  of  coloured 
silk.  When  married,  the  hair  is  trussed  up,  and  thig 
constitutes  the  outward  mark  of  a  virgin,  or  a  matron. 
Generally  speaking,  the  traveller  may  pass  over  a  vast 
extent  of  territory  without  noticing  any  change  in  the 
costume.  How  very  different  is  the  case  in  Italy,  where 
the  mere  passage  of  a  bridge,  in  the  same  city,  as  at 
Naples,  leads  to  a  different  mode  of  dress.  The  male 
peasants  of  Russia  are  universally  habited  in  winter  in 
a  jacket  made  of  a  sheep's  hide,  with  the  wool  inwards, 
a  square-crowned  red  cap,  with  a  circular  edge  of  black 
wool  round  the  rim,  which  is  very  becoming,  and  ap- 
pears shadowing  the  eyes.  These,  with  a  long  black 
beard,  sandals  made  of  the  bark  of  the  birch-tree,  and 
legs  bandaged  in  woollen,  complete  the  dress. 

Conical  mounds  of  earth,  or  tumuli,  occur  very  fre- 
quently on  this  road.  The  most  remarkable  may  bo 
observed  in  the  stage  between  Yezolbisky  and  Valdai, 
on  both  sides  of  the  road,  but  chiefly  on  the  left,  and 
they  continue  to  appear  from  the  latter  place  to  Jed-, 
rova.  They  are  common  all  over  the  Russian  empire ; 
and,  indeed,  it  may  be  asked,  where  the  country  is  in 
which  such  sepulchral  hillocks  do  not  appear. 

We  had  been  pestered  the  whole  way  from  Peters- 
burg by  a  bell,  which  the  drivers  carried,  suspended  to 
their  belt,  but  were  not  aware  that  it  passed  as  a  mark 
of  privilege  until  we  came  to  Jedrova.  Here  we  saw  a, 
poor  fellow  cudgelled  by  a  police-officer,  because  he  had 
presumed  to  carry  a  bell  without  a  poderosnoi,'^  which 
is  the  title  to  such  a  distinction. 

The  whole  journey  from  Petersburg  to  Moscow  offers 
nothing  that  will  strike  a  traveller  more  than  the  town 
or  village  of  Jedrova.  It  consists  of  one  street,  as  broad 
as  Piccadilly,  formed  by  the  gable  ends  of  wooden  huts, 
whose  roofs  project  far  over  their  bases,  and  terminated 
by  its  church.  A  window  in  such  places  is  a  mark  of 
distinction,  and  seldom  noticed.  The  houses  in  general 
have  only  small  holes,  through  which,  as  you  drive  by, 
you  see  a  head  stuck,  as  in  a  pillory. 

Upon  some  of  the  women  I  observed  such  stockings 
as  the  Tyrolese  wear,  covering  only  the  lower  part  of 

*  When  Jonas  Hanway  (Travels,  vol.  I.  p.  92)  passed  in  17-13, 
only  one  hundred  miles  had  been  completed  according  to  the  ori- 
ginal plan,  which  was  to  make  a  bridge  of  timber  for  the  whole 
distance  of  487  miles.  For  that  space  of  100  miles,  according  to 
the  calculation  made  by  him,  no  less  than  2,100,000  trees  were 
required. 

t  The  imperial  order  for  horses.  Those  who  travel  with  post- 
horses  carry  a  bell.  It  serves  as  the  horn  in  Germany,  to  give 
notice  to  persons  on  the  road  to  turn,  out  of  the  way ;  such  huraca 
being  in  the  service  of  the  crown. 
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the  leg,  about  the  ancle,  with  a  sort  of  cylinder,  formed 
by  spiral  hoops  of  wool. 

The  forests,  for  the  most  part,  consist  of  poor  stunted 
trees,  and  the  road  in  summer  is  described  as  the  most 
abominable  that  can  be  passed.  It  is  then  formed  by 
whole  trunks  of  trees,  laid  across,  parallel  to  each  other, 
which  occasion  such  violent  jolting,  as  the  wheels  move 
from  one  to  the  other,  that  it  cannot  be  borne  without 
beds  placed  for  the  traveller  to  sit  or  lie  upon.* 

We  had  a  very  interesting  peep  into  the  manners  of 
the  peasantry,  for  which  we  were  indebted  to  the  break- 
ing of  our  sledge  at  Poschol.  The  woman  of  the  house 
was  preparing  a  dinner  for  her  family,  who  were  gone 
to  church.  It  consisted  of  soup  only.  Presently  her 
husband,  a  boor,  came  in,  attended  by  his  daughters, 
with  some  small  loaves  of  white  bread,  not  larger  than 
a  pigeon's  egg,  which  I  suppose  the  priest  had  conse- 
crated, for  they  placed  them  with  great  care  before  the 
Bogh.  Then  the  bowing  and  crossing  began,  fand  they 
went  to  dinner,  all  eating  out  of  the  same  bowl.  Din- 
ner, ended,  they  went  regularly  to  bed,  as  if  to  pass  the 
night  there,  crossing  and  bowing  as  before.  Having 
slept  about  an  hour,  one  of  the  young  women,  according 
to  an  etiquette  constantly  observed,  called  her  father, 
and  presented  him  with  a  pot  of  vinegar,  or  quass,  the 
Russian  beverage.f  The  man  then  rose,  and  a  com- 
plete fit  of  crossing  and  bowing  seemed  to  seize  him,  with 
interludes  so  inexpressibly  characteristic  and  ludicrous, 
that  it  was  very  difficult  to  preserve  gravity.  The  pauses 
of  scratching  and  grunting,  with  all  the  attendant  cir- 
cumstances of  ventriloquism  and  eructation — the  apos- 
trophes to  his  wife,  to  himself,  and  to  his  god — were  such 
as  drunken  Barnaby  might  have  put  into  Latin,  but  need 
not  be  expressed  in  English. 

The  picture  of  Russian  manners  varies  little  with  re- 
ference to  the  prince  or  the  peasant.  The  first  noble- 
man in  the  empire,  when  dismissed  by  his  sovereign 
from  attendance  upon  his  person,  or  withdrawing  to  his 
estate  in  consequence  of  dissipation  and  debt,  betakes 
himself  to  a  mode  of  life  little  superior  to  that  of  brutes. 
You  will  then  find  him  throughout  the  day,  with  his 
neck  bare,  his  beard  lengthened,  his  body  wrapped  in 
a  sheep's  hide,  eating  raw  turnips,  and  drinking  quass, 
sleeping  one  half  of  the  day,  and  growling  at  his  wife 
and  family  the  other.  The  same  feelings,  the  same 
wants,  wishes,  and  gratifications,  then  characterise  the 
nobleman  and  the  peasant;  and  the  same  system  of 
tyranny,  which  extends  from  the  throne  downwards, 
through  all  the  bearings  and  ramifications  of  society, 
even  to  the  cottage  of  the  lowest  boor,  has  entirely  ex- 
tinguished every  spark  of  liberality  in  the  breasts  of  a 
people  who  are  all  slaves.  They  are  all,  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  alike  servile  to  superiors ;  haughty  and 
cruel  to  their  dependents ;  ignorant,  superstitious,  cun- 
ning, brutal,  barbarous,  dirty,  mean.  The  emperor 
canes  the  first  of  his  grandees ;  princes  and  nobles  cane 
their  slaves ;  and  the  slaves  their  wives  and  daughters. 
Ere  the  sun  dawns  hi  Rtissia,  flagellation  begins ;  and 
throughout  its  vast  empire  cudgels  are  going,  in  every 

*  [This  description  is  still  correct  as  to  that  part  of  the  road 
not  macadamised.  Mr  Elliott,  who  went  from  Petersburg  to  Mos- 
cow in  1830,  describes  the  motion  of  the  diligence  as  insupportable 
in  such  places,  frequently  occasioning  severe  contusions  to  the 
passengers.  The  Russians  generally  provide  themselves  with 
pillows  as  a  palliative  to  the  evils  of  the  journey.  (ELLIOTT,  p. 
384.)  The  aspect  of  the  country  has  likewise  undergone  little 
change.  Captain  Frankland's  words  are  singularly  expressive. 
"  We  saw  but  little  appearance  of  agriculture  in  our  long  and 
dreary  drive  over  the  immense  plains  of  Russia,  and  but  three 
or  four  droves  of  cattle  or  flocks  of  sheep  during  the  distance  from 
the  capital  of  the  north  to  that  of  the  centre.  The  people  in  ge- 
neral appeared  to  be  in  utter  idleness.  The  population,  both 
male  and  female,  infant  and  adult,  is  hideous  in  the  extreme, 
more  particularly  the  softer  sex."— Vol.  H,  p.  183.] 

t  It  is  made  by  mixing  flour  and  water  together,  and  leaving 
it  till  it  has  fermented  and  turned  sour.  The  flavour  is  like  that 
of  vinegar  and  water.  It  looks  thick,  and  is  very  unpleasing  to 
strangers,  but  by  use  we  became  fond  of  it ;  and  in  the  houses  of 
the  nobles,  where  attention  is  paid  to  its  brewing,  it  13  esteemed 
a  delicacy,  particularly  in.  summer. 


department  of  its  immense  population,  from  morning 
until  night.* 

How  forcibly  opposed  to  these  characteristics  are  the 
manners  of  the  Swedes !  In  the  pleasing  recollection 
of  the  honesty,  the  benevolence,  the  bravery,  and  all  the 
manly  virtues  that  adorn  the  breasts  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Sweden,  the  contrast  is,  indeed,  painfully  striking. 
When  I  reflect  on  the  long  track  over  which  I  have 
passed,  and  the  many  examples  of  human  excellence 
which  it  has  been  my  lot  to  witness,  I  almost  repent 
that  I  have  begun  with  the  journey  among  the  Rus- 
sians ;  lest  from  the  statement  I  am  compelled  to  make, 
it  should  be  supposed  that  I  have  been  actuated  by  other 
motives  than  a  love  of  truth. 

Vyshnei  Voloshok  is  a  place  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, remarkable  for  the  extensive  canals  on  which  the 
great  inland  navigation  of  Russia  is  carried  on.  A  junc- 
tion has  been  formed  between  the  Tvertza  and  the  Msta, 
uniting,  by  a  navigable  channel  of  at  least  5000  versts, 
the  Caspian  with  the  Baltic  Sea.  I  suspect  that  there 
is  not  in  the  world  an  example  of  inland  navigation  so 
extensive  obtained  by  artificial  means,  and  with  so  little 
labour ;  for  the  Volga  is  navigable  almost  to  its  source, 
and  three  versts,  at  the  utmost,  is  all  that  has  been  cut 
through  in  forming  the  canal.  The  merchandise  of 
Astracan,  and  other  parts  of  the  south  of  Russia,  are 
brought  to  this  place.  Above  4000  vessels  pass  the 
canal  annually.  The  town,  or  village,  as  it  is  called,  is 
full  of  buildings  and  shops.  It  is  spacious,  and  wears 
a  stately  thriving  appearance ;  forming  a  striking  con- 
trast with  the  miserable  places  on  this  road. 

At  the  different  stations  which  occur  in  the  route 
from  Petersburg  to  Moscow,  are  buildings  appropriated 
to  the  emperor's  use  when  he  passes.  This  rarely  hap- 
pens above  once  in  a  reign.  As  there  is  hardly  an  in- 
stance of  accommodation  for  travellers,  no  harm  would 
happen  to  the  buildings  if  they  were  used  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  neither  would  the  national  character  suffer  by 
its  hospitality.  Of  course,  I  speak  of  what  may  be  done 
in  better  tunes ;  for  when  we  traversed  the  country 
kindness  to  a  stranger,  and  especially  to  an  Englishman, 
was  a  crime  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  might  prove  the 
means  of  a  journey  to  Siberia.  It  is  but  justice  to  make 
this  apology  for  the  conduct  of  those  under  the  imme- 
diate eye  of  government ;  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
confessed  they  made  the  best  use  of  an  opportunity 
which  encouraged  them  to  exaction,  plunder,  and  op- 
pression. 

From  Vyshnei  Voloshok  we  come  to  Torshok,f  seventy- 
one  versts  distant,  remarkable  for  a  spring,  which  is 
superstitiously  venerated,  and  brings  pilgrims  from  all 
parts.  It  has  no  less  than  twenty  churches,  some  of 
which  are  built  of  stone,  and  is  a  thriving  town, 

*  [This  picture  must  be  considered  overcharged,  and  taken 
rather  as  the  exuberance  of  the  learned  professor's  talents  for 
satire  than  as  strictly  correct.  Some  of  the  Russian  nobility  are 
ignorant  sensual  beings,  to  whom  the  description  may  in  part 
apply;  but  the  majority  of  that  order  are  well  educated,  and 
many  of  them  distinguished  for  literary  and  scientific  attainments. 
The  power  they  possess  over  their  serfs  is  frequently  abused, 
though  this  species  of  tyranny  is  far  from  being  an  universal 
characteristic.  An  opportunity  will  hereafter  occur  to  revert  to 
this  topic.  •» 

The  "  raw  turnip"  spoken  of  by  Dr  Clarke  is  supposed  to  refer 
to  the  custom  of  eating  slices  of  radish  at  breakfast,  and  when 
the  dram  or  schall  is  taken  before  dinner.  Quass  or  kvass  appears 
to  have  been  early  an  usual  beverage  in  Russia,  as  it  is  mentioned 
by  Giles  Fletcher  250  years  ago.  He  says  (Russe  Commonwealth, 
p.  112.  A.  D.  1591),  "  Their  common  drink  is  mead;  the  poorer 
sort  use  water  and  thinne  drinke  called  quasse,  which  is  nothing 
els  but  water  turned  out  of  his  wittes,  with  a  little  branna 
meashed  with  it."  It  is  stated  by  Dr  Lyall  to  be  a  pleasant  and 
healthy  drink.] 

t  [Torshok,  or  Torjok,  is  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  shoes 
and  sashes  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver,  and  for  that  pecu- 
liar mode  of  preparing  leather,  which  in  every  country  gives  the 
name  of  Russian  leather  to  such  as  has  undergone  the  process. 
This  consists  in  tanning  the  leather  with  the  bark  of  oak,  and 
colouring  it  red  with  cochineal,  a  small  insect  gathered  on  the 
opuutia,  and  dried.  A  vegetable  oil  is  added,  which,  communi- 
cates its  peculiar  odour.] 
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At  Tver,  sixty-  three  versts  farther,  there  is  a  decent 
inn.  A  shop  is  also  annexed  to  it,  as  it  often  happens 
in  all  the  northern  countries  of  Europe.  This  shop  is 
kept  by  Italians,  natives  of  the  Milanese  territory,  a 
vagrant  tribe,  whose  industry  and  enterprise  carry 
them  from  the  Lake  of  Como  to  the  remotest  regions  of 
the  earth.  I  have  seen  them  in  all  countries,  and  even 
in  Lapland.  Generally  they  carry  a  large  basket,  covered 
by  an  oil-skin,  containing  cheap  coloured  prints,  mirrors, 
thermometers,  and  barometers.  They  are  always  men 
of  ingenuity,  of  uncommon  perseverance,  industry,  and, 
1  may  add,  of  honesty.  Living  with  the  most  scrupu- 
lous economy,  they  collect,  after  many  years  of  wander- 
ing, their  hard  earnings,  with  which  they  return  to 
settle  in  the  land  of  their  fathers,  and  to  send  out  an 
offspring  as  nomade  [or  wandering]  as  themselves. 

At  Tver  we  beheld  the  Volga,  and  not  without  con- 
siderable interest ;  for  though  bound  in  "  thick-ribbed 
ice,"  and  covered  with  snow,  the  consciousness  of  its 
mighty  waters,  navigable  almost  to  their  source,  rolling 
through  acourse  of  4000  versts  in  extent,  bearing  wealth 
and  plenty,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  reflections.  It 
seems  to  connect  us  with  the  Caspian,  and  the  remote 
tribes  of  those  nations,  so  little  known,  who  dwell  upon 
its  shores. 

The  situation  of  Tver  upon  the  lofty  banks  of  the 
Volga,  is  very  grand.  It  has  a  number  of  stone  build- 
ings ;  and  its  shops,  as  well  as  churches,  merit  particular 
regard.  The  junction  of  the  Volga  and  the  Tvertza  is 
near  the  Street  of  Millions.  Pallas  speaks  of  the  deli- 
cious sterlet  taken  from  the  Volga,  with  which  travel- 
lers are  regaled  in  this  town,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  journey  from  Tver  to  Moscow  in  the  winter,  with 
a  kibitki,  is  performed  in  fifteen  hours.  The  road  is 
broad,  and  more  straight  than  in  the  former  route  from 
Petersburg.  But  in  certain  seasons,  such  as  those  of 
melting  snow,  it  is  as  bad  as  possible.  In  the  second 
stage  from  Tver,  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  verst 
from  the  post-house  on  the  left  hand,  appeared  an  entire 
group  of  those  ancient  tumuli  before  mentioned.  They 
are  so  perfect  in  their  forms,  and  so  remarkably  situ- 
ated, that  they  cannot  escape  notice.  I  endeavoured  to 
learn  of  the  peasants  if  they  had  any  tradition  concern- 
ing them.  All  the  information  they  gave  me  was,  that 
they  were  constructed  beyond  all  memory,  and  believed 
to  contain  bodies  of  men  slain  in  battle.  A  notion,  less 
reasonable,  although  common  to  countries  widely  dis- 
tant from  each  other,  is,  that  such  mounds  are  the  tombs 
of  giants.  Thus,  on  the  hills  near  Cambridge,  two  are 
shown  as  the  tombs  of  Gog  and  Magog.  And  the  tomb 
of  Tityus,  the  most  ancient  of  all  those  mentioned  in  the 
History  of  Greece,  is  described  by  Homer*  as  a  mound 
of  earth  raised  over  the  spot  on  which  that  giant  fell, 
warring  against  the  gods. 

Eighty-three  versts  from  Tver  we  came  to  a  small 
settlement  between  two  hills,  which  is  marked  in  the 
Russian  map  as  a  town,  and  called  Klin.  It  hardly 
merits  such  distinction.  On  the  right,  as  we  left  it,  ap- 
peared one  of  those  houses  constructed  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  Empress  Catherine  on  her  journey  to 
the  Crimea. 

The  rising  towers  and  spires  of  Moscow  greeted  our 
eyes  six  versts  before  we  reached  the  city.  The  coun- 
try around  it  is  flat  and  open ;  and  the  town,  spreading 
over  an  immense  district,  equals,  by  its  majestic  ap- 
pearance, that  of  Rome  when  beheld  at  an  equal  dis- 
tance. As  we  approached  the  barrier  of  Moscow,  we 
beheld  on  the  left  the  large  palace  of  Petrovsky,  built 
of  brick-work.  It  wears  an  appearance  of  great  magni- 
ficence, though  the  style  of  architecture  is  cumbrous 
and  heavy.  It  was  erected  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  Russian  sovei'eigns  during  their  visits  to  Moscow ; 
the  inhabitants  of  which  city  pretend  that  none  of  them 
durst  take  up  a  lodging  within  its  walls,  being  kept  much 
more  in  awe  of  their  subjects  than  they  are  at  Peters- 
*  Pausanias  saw  it  in  Phocis,  at  the  base  of  Parnassus,  twenty 
stadia  from  Charonea,  where  I  found  it  in  the  year  1801.  It  is 
one  of  those  monuments  which  defy  time— a  lofty  conical  mound. 
The  story  of  Homer,  concerning  its  origin,  is  atill  related  by  the 
natives  of  the  country. 


burg.  It  is  said  the  Empress  Catherine  used  to  call 
Moscow  her  little  haughty  republic.  This  palace  is 
about  four  versts  from  the  city. 

Arriving  at  the  barrier,  we  were  some  time  detained 
during  the  examination  of  our  passports.  This  entrance 
to  the  city,  like  most  of  the  others,  is  a  gate  with  two 
columns,  one  on  each  side,  surmounted  by  eagles.  On 
the  left  is  the  guard-house.  Within  this  gate  a  number 
of  slaves  were  employed  removing  the  mud  from  tne 
streets,  which  had  been  caused  by  the  melting  of  the 
snow.  Peasants  with  their  kibitkis,*  in  great  numbers, 
were  leaving  the  town.  Into  these  kibitkis,  the  slaves 
amused  themselves  by  heaping  as  much  of  the  mud  as 
they  could  throw  in,  unperceivcd  by  the  drivers,  who 
sat  in  front.  The  officer  appointed  to  superintend  their 
labour  chanced  to  arrive  and  detect  them  in  their  filthy 
work,  and  we  hoped  he  would  instantly  have  prohibited 
such  an  insult  from  being  offered  to  the  poor  men.  His 
conduct,  however,  only  served  to  afford  a  trait  of  the 
national  character.  Instead  of  preventing  any  further 
attack  upon  the  kibitkis,  he  seemed  highly  entertained 
by  the  ingenuity  of  the  contrivance  ;  and,  to  encourage 
the  sport,  ordered  every  peasant  to  halt,  and  to  hold  his 
horse,  while  they  filled  his  kibitki  with  the  mud  and  or- 
dure of  the  streets,  covering  .with  it  the  provisions  of 
the  poor  peasants,  and  whatever  else  their  kibitkis  might 
contain,  with  which  they  were  going  peaceably  to  their 
wives  and  families.  At  last,  to  complete  their  scanda- 
lous oppression,  they  compelled  each  peasant,  as  lie 
passed,  to  sit  down  in  his  kibitki,  and  then  they  covered 
him  also  with  the  black  and  stinking  mud.  At  this  un- 
exampled instance  of  cruelty  and  insult,  some  of  the 
peasants,  more  spirited  than  the  rest,  ventured  to  mur- 
mur. Instantly,  blows,  with  a  heavy  cudgel,  on  the 
head  and  shoulders,  silenced  the  poor  wretches'  com- 
plaints. Before  this  began,  the  two  sentinels  at  the 
gate  had  stopped  every  kibitki,  as  it  passed,  with  a  very 
different  motive.  First,  a  loud  and  menacing  tone  of 
voice  seemed  to  indicate  some  order  of  government ; 
but  it  was  quickly  silenced,  and  became  a  whisper,  in 
consequence  of  a  small  piece  of  money  being  slipped 
into  their  hands  by  the  peasants,  when  they  passed  on 
without  further  notice.  If  the  practice  continues,  the 
post  of  sentinel  at  a  Russian  barrier  must  be  more 
profitable  than  that  of  a  staff-officer  in  the  service.  I 
was  witness  to  upwards  of  fifty  extorted  contributions 
of  this  nature  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  when  tho 
plunder  ended  as  has  been  described. 

A  miserable  whiskered  figure  on  horseback,  I  believe 
intended  for  a  dragoon,  was  now  appointed  to  conduct 
us  to  the  commandant's ;  and  here  the  poderosnoi, 
which  we  had  bought  of  the  emperor  in  Petersburg,  to- 
gether with  our  other  passports,  underwent  a  second 
examination.  The  snow  was  by  this  time  entirely 
melted,  and  the  sledge  upon  which  our  carriage  moved 
was  dragged  over  the  stones  by  six  horses,  with  so  much 
difficulty,  that  at  last  the  drivers  gave  it  up,  and  de- 
clared the  carriage  would  break,  or  tho  horses  drop,  if 
we  compelled  them  to  advance.  The  dragoon  said  wo 
must  take  every  thing,  exactly  as  we  arrived,  to  the 
commandant's,  and  proceed  sitting  in  the  carriage.  At 
the  same  time  he  threatened  the  peasants  with  a  flagel- 
lation ;  and  giving  one  of  them  a  blow  over  his  loin*, 
bade  him  "  halt  at  his  peril."  Another  effort  was  ot' 
course  made,  and  the  sledge  flew  to  pieces.  It  was 
highly  amusing  to  observe  the  dilemma  into  which  the- 
dragoon  was  now  thrown,  as  it  was  not  probable  eithev 
his  menaces  or  his  blows  would  again  put  the  carriage 
in  motion.  A  drosky  was  procured,  on  which  we  were, 
ordered  to  sit,  and  thus  proceeded  to  the  commandant, 
From  the  commandant  we  were  pext  ordered  to  the 
iutendant  of  the  police.  And  all  this  did  not  save  us 
from  the  visits  and  the  insolence  of  two  or  three  idle 
officers,  lounging  about  as  spies,  who  entered  our  apart- 
ments, examined  every  thing  we  had.  and  asked  a  num- 
ber of  frivolous  and  impertinent  questions,  with  a  view 

*  The  kibitki  is  the  old  Scythian  waggon.  In  some  parts  of 
Tartary  the  top  takes  off,  and  at  night  becomes  a  tent.  Hence 
the  name  given  by  the  Russians  to  the  tents  of  the  Calmucks  and 
Kogais;  both  of  which  they  call  kibitki. 
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to  extort  money.  Some  of  them  found  their  way  even 
into  our  bed-rooms  when  we  were  absent,  and  gave  our 
servant  sufficient  employment  to  prevent  them  from  in- 
dulging a  strong  national  tendency  to  pilfer — a  species 
of  larceny  which  actually  took  place  afterwards,  com- 
mitted by  persons  much  their  superiors  in  rank. 

The  accommodation  for  travellers  is  beyond  descrip- 
tion bad,  both  in  Petersburg  and  Moscow.  In  the  latter, 
nothing  but  necessity  would  render  them  sufferable. 
They  demand  three  roubles  a-day  for  a  single  room,  or 
kennel,  in  which  an  Englishman  would  blush  to  keep 
his  dogs.  The  dirt  on  the  floor  may  be  removed  only 
with  an  iron  hoe,  or  a  shovel.  These  places  are  entirely 
destitute  of  beds.  They  consist  of  bare  walls,  with  two 
or  three  old  stuffed  chairs,  ragged,  rickety,  and  full  of 
vermin.  The  walls  themselves  are  still  more  disgust- 
ing, as  the  Russians  load  them  with  the  most  abomin- 
able filth. 

In  thus  giving  the  result  of  impressions  made  on 
entering  this  remarkable  city,  I  might  appeal  to  some 
of  the  first  families  in  the  empire  for  the  veracity  of  my 
statement ;  but  such  a  test  of  their  liberality  would  ma- 
terially affect  their  safety.  I  shall,  therefore,  unre- 
servedly proceed  to  relate  what  I  have  seen,  in  that 
confidence  which  a  due  regard  to  truth  will  always  in- 
spire. Moscow  contains  much  worth  notice — much 
that  may  compensate  for  the  fatigue  and  privation  re- 
quired in  going  thither — for  the  filthiness  of  its  hotels, 
the  depravity  of  its  nobles,  and  the  villany  of  its  police. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


THERE  is  nothing  more  extraordinary  in  this  country 
than  the  transition  of  the  seasons.  The  people  of  Mos- 
cow have  no  spring — winter  vanishes,  and  summer  is! 
This  is  not  the  work  of  a  week,  or  a  day,  but  of  one  in- 
stant ;  and  the  manner  of  it  exceeds  belief.  We  came 
from  Petersburg  to  Moscow  in  sledges.  The  next  day, 
snow  was  gone.  On  the  8th  of  April,  at  mid-day,  snow 
heat  in  at  our  carriage  windows.  On  the  same  day,  at 
sunset,  arriving  in  Moscow,  we  had  difficulty  in  being 
dragged  through  the  mud  to  the  commandant's.  The 
next  morning  the  streets  were  dry,  the  double  windows 
had  been  removed  from  the  houses,  the  casements 
thrown  open,  all  the  carriages  were  upon  wheels,  and 
the  balconies  filled  with  spectators.  Another  day 
brought  with  it  twenty-three  degrees  of  heat  of  Celsius, 
when  the  thermometer  was  placed  in  the  shade  at 
noon. 

We  arrived  at  the  season  of  the  year  in  which  this 
city  is  most  interesting  to  strangers.  Moscow  is  in 
every  thing  extraordinary;  as  well  in  disappointing 
expectation  as  in  surpassing  it — in  causing  wonder  and 
derision,  pleasure  and  regret.  Let  me  conduct  the 
reader  back  with  me  again  to  the  gate  by  which  we 
entered,  and  thence  through  the  streets.  Numerous 
spires,  glittering  with  gold,  amidst  burnished  domes 
and  painted  palaces,  appear  in  the  midst  of  an  open 
plain,  for  several  versts  before  you  reach  this  gate. 
Having  passed,  you  look  about,  and  wonder  what  is  be- 
come of  the  city,  or  where  you  are,  and  are  ready  to 
ask,  once  more,  "  How  far  is  it  to  Moscow  1"  They  will 
tell  you  "  This  is  Moscow !"  and  you  behold  nothing 
but  a  wide  and  scattered  suburb,  huts,  gardens,  pig-sties, 
brick  walls,  churches,  dunghills,  palaces,  timber-yards, 
warehouses,  and  a  refuse,  as  it  were,  of  materials  suffi- 
cient to  stock  an  empire  with  miserable  towns  and  miser- 
able villages.  One  might  imagine  all  the  states  of 
Europe  and  Asia  had  sent  a  building,  by  way  of  repre- 
sentative, to  Moscow :  and  under  this  impression,  the 
eye  is  presented  with  deputies  from  all  countries  hold- 
ing congress ; — timber-huts  from  regions  beyond  the 
Arctic  ;  plastered  palaces  from  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
not  whitewashed  since  their  arrival ;  painted  walls 
from  the  Tyrol ;  mosques  from  Constantinople ;  Tartar 
temples  from  Bucharia ;  pagodas,  pavilions,  and  viran- 
das,  from  China ;  cabarets  from  Spain  ;  dungeons,  pri- 
sons, and  public  offices,  from  France ;  architectural 
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ruins  from  Rome  ;  terraces  and  trcllisses  from  Naples ; 
and  warehouses  from  Wapping. 

Having  heard  accounts  of  its  immense  population, 
you  wander  through  deserted  streets.  Passing  suddenly 
towards  the  quarter  where  the  shops  are  situated,  you 
might  walk  upon  the  heads  of  thousands.  The  daily 
throng  is  there  so  immense,  that,  unable  to  force  a  pas- 
sage through  it,  or  assign  any  motive  that  might  con- 
vene such  a  multitude,  you  ask  the  cause,  and  are  told 
that  it  is  always  the  same.  Nor  is  the  costume  less 
various  than  the  aspect  of  the  buildings  ;  Greeks,  Turks, 
Tartars,  Cossacks,  Chinese,  Muscovites,  English,  French, 
Italians,  Poles,  Germans,  all  parade  in  the  habits  of  their 
respective  countries.  . 

We  were  in  a  Russian  inn,  a  complete  epitome  of  the 
city  itself.  The  next  room  to  ours  was  filled  by  am- 
bassadors from  Persia.  In  a  chamber  beyond  the  Per- 
sians, lodged  a  party  of  Kirgisians — a  people  yet  un- 
known, and  any  one  of  whom  might  be  exhibited  in  a 
cage,  as  some  newly-discovered  species.  They  had  bald 
heads,  covered  by  conical  embroidered  caps,  and  wore 
sheep's  hides.  Beyond  the  Kirgisians  lodged  a  nidus 
of  Buchariaus,  wild  as  the  asses  of  Numidia.  All  these 
were  ambassadors  from  their  different  districts,  ex- 
tremely jealous  of  each  other,  who  had  been  to  Peters- 
burg, to  treat  of  commerce,  peace,  and  war.  The  doors 
of  all  our  chambers  opened  into  one  gloomy  passage,  so 
that  sometimes  we  all  encountered,  and  formed  a  curi- 
ous masquerade.  The  Kirgisians  and  Bucharians  were 
best  at  arm's  length  ;  but  the  worthy  old  Persian,  whose 
name  was  Orazai,  often  exchanged  visits  with  us.  He 
brought  us  presents,  according  to  the  custom  of  his 
country ;  and  was  much  pleased  with  an  English  pocket- 
knife  we  had  given  him,  with  which  he  said  he  should 
shave  his  head.  At  his  devotions,  he  stood  silent  for  an 
hour  together,  on  two  small  carpets,  barefooted,  with 
his  face  towards  Mecca ;  holding,  as  he  said,  intellec- 
tual converse  with  Mahomet. 

Orazai  came  from  Tarky,  near  Derbent,  on  the  wes- 
tern shore  of  the  Caspian.  He  had  with  him  his  nephew, 
and  a  Cossack  interpreter  from  Mount  Caucasus.  His 
beard  and  whiskers  were  long  and  grey,  though  his  eye- 
brows and  eyes  were  black.  On  his  head  he  wore  a 
large  cap  of  fine  black  wool.  His  dress  was  a  jacket 
of  silk,  over  which  was  thrown  a  large  loose  robe  of  the 
same  materials  edged  with  gold.  His  feet  were  covered 
with  yellow  Morocco  slippers,  which  were  without  soles, 
and  fitted  like  gloves.  All  his  suite  joined  in  prayer, 
morning  and  evening ;  but  the  old  man  continued  his 
devotions  long  after  he  had  dismissed  his  attendants. 
Their  poignards  were  of  such  excellent  iron,  that  our 
English  swords  were  absolutely  cut  by  them.  Imita- 
tions of  these  poignards  are  sold  in  Moscow,  but  of 
worse  materials  than  the  swords  from  England.  When 
they  sit,  which  they  generally  do  during  the  whole  day, 
they  have  their  feet  bare.  Orazai  was  very  desirous 
that  we  should  visit  Persia  ;  and  taking  out  a  reed,  and 
holding  it  in  his  left  hand,  he  began  to  write  from  right 
to  left,  putting  down  our  names,  and  noting  the  infor- 
mation we  gave  him  of  England.  Afterwards  he  wrote 
his  own  name  in  fair  Persian  characters,  and  gave  it  to 
me,  as  a  memorial  by  which  he  might  recognise  me  if 
we  ever  met  in  Persia. 

Upon  the  journey,  they  both  purchased  and  sold 
slaves.  He  offered  an  Indian  negro,  who  acted  as  his 
cook,  for  1200  roubles.  An  amusing  embarrassment 
took  place  whenever  a  little  dog  of  mine  found  his  way  into 
the  ambassador's  room,  in  search  of  me.  The  Persians 
immediately  drew  up  their  feet,  and  hastily  caught  up 
all  their  clothes,  retiring  as  far  back  as  possible  upon 
their  couches.  They  told  us,  that  if  a  dog  touches  even 
the  skirt  of  their  clothing,  they  are  thereby  defiled,  and 
cannot  say  their  prayers  without  changing  every  thing, 
and  undergoing  complete  purification.  His  slaves  some- 
times played  the  balalaika,  or  guitar  with  two  strings. 
The  airs  were  very  lively,  and  not  unlike  our  English 
hornpipe.  The  ambassador's  nephew  obliged  us  by  ex- 
hibiting a  Persian  dance  ;  which  seemed  to  consist  of 
keeping  the  feet  close  together,  hardly  ever  lifting  them 
from  the  ground,  and  moving  slowly  to  quick  measure 
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round  the  room.  They  drink  healths  as  we  do,  and  eat 
with  their  hands  like  the  Arabs,  all  out  of  one  dish, 
which  is  generally  of  boiled  rice.  If  they  eat  meat,  it 
is  rarely  any  other  than  mutton,  stewed  into  a  soup. 
The  young  man  used  to  drink  the  Russian  beverage  of 
hydromel,  a  kind  of  mead  ;  and  sometimes,  but  rarely, 
smoked.  "The  ambassador  never  used  a  pipe,  which 
surprised  me,  as  the  custom  is  almost  universal  in  the 
east.  Their  kindness  to  their  slaves  is  that  of  parents 
to  children  ;  the  old  man  appearing,  like  another  Abra- 
ham, the  common  father  of  all  his  attendants.  The 
dress  of  their  interpreter,  who  was  of  the  Cossacks  of 
the  Volga,  though  stationed  on  Mount  Caucasus,  in  the 
territories  of  the  Circassians,  was  very  rich.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  jacket  of  purple  cloth  lined  with  silk,  and  a 
silk  waistcoat,  both  without  buttons ;  a  rich  shawl  round 
his  waist;  very  large  trousers  of  scarlet  cloth;  and  a 
magnificent  sabre. 

Ambassadors  of  other  more  oriental  hordes  drove 
into  the  courtyard  of  the  inn  from  Petersburg.  The 
emperor  had  presented  each  of  them  with  a  barouche. 
Never  was  any  thing  more  ludicrous  than  their  appear- 
ance. Out  of  respect  to  the  sovereign,  they  had  main- 
tained a  painful  struggle  to  preserve  their  seat,  sitting 
cross-legged  like  Turks.  The  snow  having  melted, 
they  had  been  jolted  in  this  manner  over  the  trunks  of 
trees,  which  form  a  timber  causeway  between  Peters- 
burg and  Moscow,  so  that,  when  taken  from  their  fine 
new  carriages,  they  could  hardly  crawl,  and  made  the 
most  pitiable  grimaces  imaginable.  A  few  days  after 
coming  to  Moscow,  they  ordered  all  the  carriages  to  be 
sold  for  whatever  sum  any  person  would  offer. 

But  it  is  time  to  leave  our  oriental  friends  and  fel- 
low-lodgers, that  we  may  give  an  account  of  the  cere- 
monies of  Easter,  during  the  preparations  for  which  we 
had  the  good  fortune  to  arrive.  The  people  of  Moscow 
celebrate  the  Paque  [or  Passover]  with  a  degree  of 
pomp  and  festivity  unknown  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  The 
most  splendid  pageants  of  Rome  do  not  equal  the  cost- 
liness and  splendour  of  the  Russian  church.  Neither 
could  Venice,  in  the  midst  of  her  carnival,  ever  rival  in 
debauchery  and  superstition,  in  licentiousness  and  pa- 
rade, what  passes  during  this  season  in  Moscow.* 

*  [Besides  the  Easter  festival,  the  Russians  observe  several 
others.  Each  Wednesday  and  Friday  is  nominally  a  fast  day ; 
but  the  four  great  annual  fasts,  namely,  that  of  the  Virgin,  com- 
prising the  first  fifteen  days  of  August,  and  those  of  Whitsuntide, 
Christmas,  and  Lent,  are  rigidly  observed  by  all  zealous  Chris- 
tians. The  two  last  of  these  continue  six  and  seven  weeks  re- 
spectively. A  singular  exception  is  made  in  favour  of  nobles, 
soldiers,  and  most  of  the  employe's  of  government,  who  are  re- 
quired to  fast  during  the  two  last  weeks  only,  whilst  the  imperial 
family  contents  itself  with  an  abstinence  of  only  seven  days. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  the  religious  observances  of 
the  Russians,  is  the  ceremony  of  blessing  the  waters  of  the  Neva, 
which  takes  place  on  the  6th  of  January,  old  style,  at  St  Peters- 
burg. On  this  occasion  the  archbishop,  Or  metropolitan,  performs 
the  service,  attended  by  a  concourse  of  priests,  the  emperor  and 
his  family,  the  nobility,  and  a  countless  multitude  of  people.  The 
Marquis  of  Londonderry,  in  his  late  visit  to  St  Petersburg,  had 
occasion  to  witness  this  remarkable  ceremony,  which  he  thus 
describes  in  his  travels: — "  We  left  the  palace  and  walked  in 
solemn  procession  amongst  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  St 
Petersburg,  without  cloaks,  and  bare-headed,  in  splendid  uni- 
forms and  diamond  decorations,  in  cordons  of  all  colours,  and  in 
uniforms  of  all  classes  and  descriptions,  in  one  of  the  most  pitiless 
snow-storms  that  ever  descended  from  the  heavens,  along  the 
terrace  and  quays  of  the  Neva,  for  a  considerable  distance,  until 
we  were  opposite  the  windows  of  the  empress,  where  her  imperial 
majesty  and  her  ladies  were  assembled.  We  then  turned  to  the 
Neva,  and  proceeded  on  the  ice  to  a  temple  which  was  erected 
on  the  river.  The  clergy  and  the  heads  of  the  cortege  assembled 
around  and  within  it.  A  loud  mass  was  then  sung  ;  at  its  con- 
clusion, the  metropolitan,  taking  off  his  upper  garments,  and 
seizing  a  large  basin  and  tankard,  descended  a  staircase  leading 
from  the  inside  of  the  temple  to  the  water,  a  large  hole  having 
been  made  in  the  ice  under  the  temple.  His  eminence  shortly 
appeared  from  below,  having  blessed  the  waters;  and  bearing 
them  in  the  jug  and  salver,  he  proceeded  to  the  emperor,  who 
plunged  his  hands  and  face  into  the  vessel ;  then  the  grand  priest, 
dipping  a  brush  into  the  water,  sprinkled  his  imperial  majesty 
all  over,  invoking  at  the  same  time  the  blessing  of  heaven  on 


It  should  first  be  observed,  there  are  no  people  who 
observe  Lent  with  more  scrupulous  and  excessive  rigour 
than  the  Russians.  Travelling  the  road  from  Peters- 
burg to  Moscow,  if  at  any  time,  in  poor  cottages  where 
the  peasants  appeared  starving,  I  offered  them  a  part 
of  our  dinner,  they  would  shudder  at  the  sight  of  it, 
and  cast  it  to  the  dogs,  dashing  out  of  their  children's 
hands,  as  an  abomination,  any  food  given  to  them,  and 
removing  every  particle  that  might  be  left  entirely  from 
their  sight.  In  drinking  tea  with  a  Cossack,  he  not  only 
refused  to  have  milk  in  his  cup,  but  would  not  use  a 
spoon  that  had  been  in  the  tea  offered  him  with  milk, 
although  wiped  carefully  in  a  napkin,  until  it  had  passed 
through  scalding  water.  The  same  privation  prevails 
among  the  higher  ranks ;  but  in  proportion  as  this  rigour 
has  been  observed,  so  much  the  more  excessive  is  the 
degree  of  gluttony  and  relaxation,  when  the  important 
intelligence  that  "  Christ  is  risen"  has  issued  from  the 
mouth  of  the  archbishop.  During  Easter,  they  run 
into  every  kind  of  excess,  rolling  about  drunk  the  whole 
week,  as  if  rioting,  debauchery,  extravagance,  gambling, 
and  drinking,  were  as  much  a  religious  observance  as 
starving  had  been  before,  and  that  the  same  superstition 
which  kept  them  fasting  during  Lent,  had  afterwards 
instigated  them  to  the  most  beastly  excesses. 

Even  their  religious  customs  are  perfectly  adapted  to 
their  climate  and  manners.  Nothing  can  be  contrived 
with  more  ingenious  policy  to  suit  the  habits  of  the  Rus- 
sians. When  Lent  fasting  begins,  their  stock  of  frozen 
provisions  is  either  exhausted,  or  unfit  for  use,  and  the 
interval  which  takes  place  allows  sufficient  time  for  pro- 
curing, killing,  and  storing,  the  fresh  provisions  of  the 
spring.  The  night  before  the  famous  ceremony  of  the 
Resurrection,  all  the  markets  and  shops  of  Moscow  are 
seen  filled  with  flesh,  butter,  eggs,  poultry,  pigs,  and 
every  kind  of  viand.  The  crowd  of  purchasers  is  im- 
mense. You  hardly  meet  a  foot-passenger  who  has  not 
his  hands,  nay  his  arms,  filled  with  provisions,  or  a 
single  drosky  that  is  not  ready  to  break  down  beneath 
their  weight. 

The  first  ceremony  which  took  place  previous  to  all 
this  feasting,  was  that  of  the  Paque  Fleuries,  or  Palm 
Sunday.  On  the  eve  of  this  day  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Moscow  resort,  in  carriages,  on  horseback,  or  on  foot, 
to  the  Kremlin,  for  the  purchase  of  palm-branches,  to 
place  before  their  Boghs,  and  to  decorate  the  sacred 
pictures  in  the  streets,  or  elsewhere.  It  is  one  of  the 
gayest  promenades  of  the  year.  The  governor,  attended 
by  the  maitre  de  police,  the  commandant,  and  a  train  of 
nobility,  go  in  procession,  mounted  on  fine  horses.  The 
streets  are  lined  by  spectators,  and  cavalry  are  stationed 
on  each  side  to  preserve  order.  Arriving  in  the  Krem- 
lin, a  vast  assembly,  bearing  artificial  bouquets  and 
boughs,  are  seen  moving  here  and  there,  forming  the 
novel  and  striking  spectacle  of  a  gay  and  moving  forest. 
The  boughs  consist  of  artificial  flowers,  with  fruit. 
Beautiful  representations  of  oranges  and  lemons  in 

Russia  and  its  monarch.  The  metropolitan  next  proceeded  to 
sprinkle  and  give  his  benediction  to  all  the  standards  and  colours 
which  had  been  collected  round  the  temple,  and  afterwards  to 
the  officers,  civil  and  military,  who  were  besprinkled  in  a  simi- 
lar manner.  During  this  period,  salutes  of  artillery  from  the 
fortress  continued  to  be  discharged,  but  the  multitude  remained 
in  breathless  awe  and  silence.  One  of  the  officiating  clergy  had 
been  dispatched,  as  soon  as  the  metropolitan  had  blessed  the 
waters  of  the  Neva,  to  the  empress  within  the  palace,  bearing 
vessels  and  goblets  for  her  imperial  majesty  and  the  ladies,  filled 
with  the  holy  water ;  and  when  the  procession  resumed  its  way 
back  to  the  palace,  the  whole  populace  rushed  to  the  temple  to 
drink  or  to  touch  the  waters.  It  is  difficult  (continues  his  lord- 
ship) to  account  for  the  extreme  superstition  which  pervades  the 
lower  class  of  Russians,  even  to  this  day,  with  regard  to  this 
ceremony.  Children  that  are  born  on  the  night  preceding  this 
consecration,  are  sent  with  their  nurses,  and  plunged  into  this 
hole  under  the  ice ;  and  it  is  believed,  if  they  endure  it  (which 
many  do  not),  that  they  will  be  free  from  every  danger  through 
life.  The  little  ones  occasionally  perish  from  the  effects  of  this 
experiment,  and  in  some  instances  the  frozen  hands  of  those  who 
plunge  them  under  the  waters  are  not  able  to  hold  them,  when, 
slipping  from  their  grasp,  they  perish,  and  are  immediately  con- 
sidered as  angels  on  high."] 
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wax  are  sold  for  a  few  copecks  [or  halfpence]  each,  and 
offer  a  proof  of  the  surprising  ingenuity  of  this  people 
in  the  arts  of  imitation.  Upon  this  occasion,  every  per- 
son who  visits  the  Kremlin,  and  would  be  thought  a 
true  Christian,  purchases  one  or  more  of  the  boughs, 
called  palm-branches ;  and  in  returning,  the  streets  are 
crowded  with  droskies,  and  all  kinds  of  vehicles,  filled 
with  devotees,  holding  in  their  hands  one  or  more  palm- 
branches,  according  to  the  degree  of  their  piety,  or  the 
number  of  Boghs  in  their  houses.* 

The  description  often  given  of  the  splendour  of  the 
equipages  in  Moscow  but  ill  agrees  with  their  appear- 
ance during  Lent.  A  stranger,  who  arrives  with  his 
head  full  of  notions  of  Asiatic  pomp  and  Eastern  mag- 
nificence, would  be  surprised  to  find  narrow  streets, 
execrably  paved,  covered  by  mud  or  dust ;  wretched- 
looking  houses  on  each  side ;  carriages  drawn,  it  is  true, 
by  six  horses,  but  such  cattle ! — blind,  lame,  old,  out  of 
condition,  of  all  sizes  and  all  colours,  connected  by  rot- 
ten ropes  and  old  cords,  full  of  knots  and  splices ;  on 
the  leaders  and  on  the  box,  figures  that  seem  to  have 
escaped  from  the  galleys  ;  behind,  a  lousy,  ragged 
lackey,  or  perhaps  two,  with  countenances  exciting 
mote  pity  than  derision,  and  the  carriage  itself  like  the 
worst  of  the  night-coaches  in  London.  But  this  exter- 
nal wretchedness,  as  far  as  it  concerns  the  equipages 
of  the  nobles,  admits  of  some  explanation.  The  fact 
is,  that  a  dirty,  tattered  livery,  a  rotten  harness,  bad 
horses,  and  a  shabby  vehicle,  constitute  one  part  of  the 
privation  of  the  season.  On  Easter  Monday  the  most 
gaudy  but  fantastic  buffoonery  of  splendour  fills  every 
street  in  the  city.  The  emperor,  it  is  true,  in  his  high 
consideration  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  his  sub- 
jects, deemed  it  expedient  to  adapt  the  appearance  to 
the  reality  of  their  wretchedness ;  and  in  restraining 
the  excessive  extravagance  of  the  people  of  Moscow, 
evinced  more  wisdom  than  the  world  have  given  him 
credit  for  possessing. 

The  second  grand  ceremony  of  this  season  takes  place 
on  Thursday  before  Easter,  at  noon,  when  the  arch- 
bishop washes  the  feet  of  the  apostles.  This  wo  also 
witnessed.  The  priests  appeared  in  their  most  gorgeous 
apparel.  Twelve  monks,  designed  to  represent  the 
twelve  apostles,  were  placed  in  a  semicircle  before  the 
archbishop.  The  ceremony  is  performed  in  the  cathe- 
dral, which  is  crowded  with  spectators.  The  archbishop 
performing  all  and  much  more  than  is  related  of  our 
Saviour  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  St  John,  takes  off 
his  robes,  girds  up  his  loins  with  a  towel,  and  proceeds 
to  wash  the  feet  of  them  all,  until  he  comes  to  the  re- 
presentative of  Peter,  who  rises ;  and  the  same  interlo- 
cution takes  place  between  him  and  the  archbishop  which 
is  said  to  have  taken  place  between  our  Saviour  and 
that  apostle. 

The  third,  and  most  magnificent  ceremony  of  all,  is 
celebrated  two  hours  after  midnight,  in  the  morning  of 
Easter  Sunday.  It  is  called  the  Ceremony  of  the  Resur- 
rection, and  certainly  exceeded  every  thing  of  the  kind 
celebrated  at  Rome,  or  anywhere  else.  I  have  not  seen 
so  splendid  a  sight  in  any  Roman  Catholic  country ;  not 
even  that  of  the  Benediction  by  the  Pope  during  the 
holy  week. 

At  midnight,  the  great  bell  of  the  cathedral  tolled. 
Its  vibrations  seemed  the  rolling  of  distant  thunder ; 

*  [In  former  times  the  ceremonies  observed  on  Palm  Sunday 
were  more  solemn.  In  a  grand  procession  was  represented  the 
entry  of  our  Saviour  into  Jerusalem.  The  patriarch,  or  chief 
pontiff,  was  seated  on  a  horse,  dressed  up  as  an  ass,  which  was 
led  by  the  sovereign  or  great  duke,  accompanied  by  his  council- 
lors. The  archbishops,  bishops,  priests,  and  monks,  bearing 
crosses,  banners,  and  images,  followed,  and  surrounded  the  pa- 
triarch. Troops  of  singing  boys  and  men  chanted  the  hosannas. 
The  nobility,  merchants,  and  all  persons  in  office,  took  part  in 
the  procession ,  bearing  palm-branches  in  their  hands.  The  people 
stood  around  bowing  and  crossing  themselves,  as  the  patriarch, 
with  a  diamond  cross  in  his  hand,  gave  them  his  benediction.  A 
full  account  of  this  magnificent  spectacle  is  given  by  Olearius,  as 
witnessed  by  him  on  the  10th  April  1636,  and  by  Collins  in  his 
Present  State  of  Russia,  1671.  When  Peter  the  Great  abolished 
the  patriarchate  in  1721,  the  procession  ceased  to  take  place.] 


and  they  were  instantly  accompanied  by  the  noise  of  all 
the  bells  in  Moscow.  Every  inhabitant  was  stirring, 
and  the  rattling  of  carriages  in  the  streets  was  greater 
than  at  noon-day.  The  whole  city  was  in  a  blaze ;  for 
lights  were  seen  in  all  the  windows,  and  innumerable 
torches  in  the  streets.  The  tower  of  the  cathedral  was 
illuminated  from  its  foundation  to  its  cross.  The  same 
ceremony  takes  place  in  all  the  churches ;  and  what  is 
truly  surprising,  considering  their  number,  it  is  said 
they  are  all  equally  crowded. 

We  hastened  to  the  cathedral,  which  was  filled  with 
a  prodigious  assembly  of  all  ranks  and  sexes,  bearing 
lighted  wax  tapers,  to  be  afterwards  heaped  as  vows 
on  the  different  shrines.  The  walls,  ceilings,  and  every 
part  of  this  building,  is  covered  by  the  pictures  of  saints 
and  martyrs.  In  the  moment  of  our  arrival  the  doors 
were  shut ;  and  on  the  outside  appeared  Plato,  the 
archbishop,  preceded  by  banners  and  torches,  and  fol- 
lowed by  all  his  train  of  priests,  with  crucifixes  and 
censers,  who  were  making  three  times,  in  procession, 
the  tour  of  the  cathedral ;  chaunting  with  loud  voices, 
and  glittering  in  sumptuous  vestments,  covered  by  gold, 
silver,  and  precious  stones.  The  snow  had  not  melted 
so  rapidly  in  the  Kremlin  as  in  the  streets  of  the  city  ; 
and  this  magnificent  procession  was  therefore  con- 
strained to  move  upon  planks  over  the  deep  mud  which 
surrounded  the  cathedral.  After  completing  the  third 
circuit,  they  all  halted  opposite  the  great  doors,  which 
were  shut ;  and  the  archbishop,  with  a  censer,  scattered 
incense  against  the  doors,  and  over  the  priests.  Sud- 
denly those  doors  were  opened,  and  the  effect  was  be- 
yond description  great.  The  immense  throng  of  spec- 
tators within,  bearing  innumerable  tapers,  formed  two 
lines,  through  which  the  archbishop  entered,  advancing 
with  his  train  to  a  throne  near  the  centre.  The  pro- 
fusion of  lights  in  all  parts  of  the  cathedral,  and,  among 
others,  of  the  enormous  chandelier  which  hung  from 
the  centre,  the  richness  of  the  dresses,  and  the  vastness 
of  the  assembly,  filled  us  with  astonishment.  Having 
joined  the  suite  of  the  archbishop,  we  accompanied  the 
procession,  and  passed  even  to  the  throne,  on  which  the 
police  officers  permitted  us  to  stand,  among  the  priests, 
near  an  embroidered  stool  of  satin  placed  for  the  arch- 
bishop. The  loud  chorus,  which  burst  forth  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  church,  continued  as  the  procession  moved 
towards  the  throne,  and  after  the  archbishop  had  taken 
his  seat ;  when  my  attention  was  for  a  moment  called 
off,  by  seeing  one  of  the  Russians  earnestly  crossing 
himself  with  his  right  hand,  while  his  left  was  employed 
in  picking  my  companion's  pocket  of  his  handkerchief. 

Soon  after,  the  archbishop  descended,  and  went  all 
round  the  cathedral ;  first  offering  incense  to  the  priest, 
and  then  to  the  people  as  he  passed  along.  When  he 
had  returned  to  his  seat,  the  priests,  two  by  two,  per- 
formed the  same  ceremony,  beginning  with  the  arch- 
bishop, who  rose  and  made  obeisance,  with  a  lighted 
taper  in  his  hand.  From  the  moment  the  church  doors 
were  opened,  the  spectators  had  continued  bowing  their 
heads  and  crossing  themselves ;  insomuch,  that  some  of 
the  people  seemed  really  exhausted,  by  the  constant 
motion  of  the  head  and  hands. 

I  had  now  leisure  to  examine  the  dresses  and  figures 
of  the  priests,  which  were  certainly  the  most  striking  I 
ever  saw.  Their  long  dark  hair,  without  powder,  fell 
down  in  ringlets,  or  straight  and  thick,  far  over  their 
rich  robes  and  shoulders.  Their  dark  thick  beards, 
also,  entirely  covered  their  breasts.  On  the  heads  of 
the  archbishop  and  bishops  were  high  caps,  covered 
with  gems,  and  adorned  by  miniature  paintings,  set  in 
jewels,  of  the  Crucifixion,  the  Virgin,  and  the  Saints. 
Their  robes  of  various-coloured  satin  were  of  the  most 
costly  embroidery ;  and  even  on  these  were  miniature 
pictures  set  with  precious  stones.  Such,  according  to 
the  consecrated  legend  of  ancient  days,  was  the  appear- 
ance of  the  high-priests  of  old,  Aaron  and  his  sons,  holy 
men,  standing  by  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  in 
fine  raiments,  the  workmanship  of  "Bezaleel,  the  son 
of  Uri,  the  son  of  Hur,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah."  It  is 
said  there  is  a  convent  in  Moscow  where  the  women  are 
entirely  employed  hi  working  dresses  for  the  priests. 
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After  two  hours  had  boon  spent  iu  various  ceremonies, 
the  archbishop  advanced,  holding  forth  a  cross,  which 
all  the  people  crowded  to  embrace,  squeezing  each  other 
nearly  to  suffocation.  As  soon,  however,  as  their  eager- 
ness had  been  somewhat  satisfied,  he  retired  to  the 
sacristy  ;  where  putting  on  a  plain  purple  robe,  he  again 
advanced,  exclaiming  three  times,  in  a  very  loud  voice, 
"  Christ  is  risen  !" 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  solemnity  now  fol- 
lowed. The  archbishop,  descending  into  the  body  of  the 
church,  concluded  the  whole  ceremony  by  crawling 
round  the  pavement  on  his  hands  and  knees,  kissing 
the  consecrated  pictures,  whether  on  the  pillars,  the 
walls,  the  altars,  or  the  tombs — the  priests  and  all  the 
people  imitating  his  examyjle.  Sepulchres  were  opened, 
and  the  mummied  bodies  of  incorruptible  saints  ex- 
hibited, all  of  which  underwent  the  same  general  kiss- 
ing. 

Thus  was  Easter  proclaimed;  and  riot  and  debauchery 
instantly  broke  loose.  The  inn  in  which  we  lodged  be- 
came a  Pandemonium.  Drinking,  dancing,  and  singing, 
continued  through  the  night  and  day.  But  in  the  midst 
of  all  these  excesses,  quarrels  hardly  ever  took  place. 
The  wild,  rude  riot  of  a  Russian  populace  is  full  of  hu- 
manity. Few  disputes  are  heard — no  blows  are  given 
— no  lives  endangered,  but  by  drinking.  No  meetings 
take  place  of  any  kind,  without  repeating  the  expres- 
sions of  peace  and  joy,  "  Christos  voscress!" — "Christ  is 
risen  !"  to  which  the  answer  always  is  the  same,  "  Vo 
istiney  voscress!" — "  He  is  risen  indeed  !" 

On  Easter  Monday  begins  the  presentation  of  the 
Paschal  eggs :  lovers  to  their  mistresses,  relatives  to 
each  other,  servants  to  their  masters,  all  bring  orna- 
mented eggs.  Every  offering  at  this  season  is  called  a 
Paschal  egg.  The  meanest  pauper  in  the  street,  pre- 
senting an  egg,  and  repeating  the  words  "  Christos  vos- 
cress," may  demand  a  salute  even  of  the  empress.  All 
business  is  laid  aside  ;  the  upper  ranks  are  engaged  in 
visiting,  balls,  dinners,  suppers,  masquerades ;  while 
boors  till  the  air  with  their  songs,  or  roll  drunk  about 
the  streets.  Servants  appear  in  new  and  tawdry  live- 
ries, and  carriages  in  the  most  sumptuous  parade. 

In  the  midst  of  this  uproar,  I  made  myself  as  much 
like  a  Russian  as  possible,  and  went  in  a  caftan  [a 
species  of  ornamented  robe  or  gown]  to  one  of  the 
public  balls  of  the  citizens,  given  in  our  inn.  It  was 
held  in  a  suite  of  several  apartments ;  and  a  numerous 
band  of  music,  composed  of  violins,  wind  instruments, 
and  kettle- drums,  had  been  provided.  The  master  of 
the  inn  had  also  taken  care  to  invite  a  company  of 
gipsies,  to  entertain  the  company  by  their  dancing.  A 
single  rouble  was  demanded  as  the  price  of  admission. 
All  fears  of  appearing  like  a  foreigner  vanished  upon 
entering  the  principal  ball-room ;  for  I  found  an  as- 
sembly as  various  in  their  appearance  as  characters  in 
a  masquerade.  On  the  benches  were  squatted  Turks, 
with  their  usual  gravity  and  indifference,  looking  on 
with  a  solemn  vacant  stare,  unmoved  by  shouts  of  joy 
or  tumultuous  songs,  by  the  noise  of  the  dancing,  or 
the  thundering  of  a  pair  of  kettle-drums  close  to  their 
ears.  In  another  part  were  a  party  of  Bucharians, 
with  flat  noses,  high  cheek-bones,  and  little  eyes — their 
heads  shaved,  and  a  small  conical  embroidered  cap  on 
the  crown  of  their  skulls — in  red  morocco  boots,  long 
trousers  of  blue  cloth,  with  a  girdle  and  a  poignard. 
Besides  these  were  Chinese  merchants,  Cossacks,  and 
even  Calmucks,  all  of  whom  appeared  as  spectators.  In 
the  middle  of  the  room,  the  Russian  boors  and  trades- 
men were  dancing  with  prostitutes,  while  their  own 
wives  and  daughters  were  walking  about.  A  party  of 
gipsies  were  performing  the  national  dance,  called  Ba- 
rina.  It  resembled  our  English  hornpipe ;  but  never 
was  displayed  more  ferocious  licentiousness  by  voice 
and  gesture.  The  male  dancer  expressed  his  savage 
joy  in  squeaks,  contortions,  and  sudden  convulsive 
spasms,  that  seemed  to  agitate  his  whole  frame — stand- 
ing sometimes  still — then  howling,  whining  tenderly, 
or  trembling  in  all  his  limbs  to  the  music,  which  was 
very  animating.  This  dance,  though  exceedingly  com- 
mon in  Russia,  they  confess  to  have  derived  from  the 


gipsies  ;  and  it  may  therefore  seem  probable  that  our 
liornpipe  was  introduced  by  the  same  people.  Other 
gipsies  were  telling  fortunes,  according  to  their  univer- 
sal practice,  or  begging  for  presents  of  oranges  and 
ice.  This  extraordinary  people,  found  in  all  parts  of 
Europe,  were  originally  one  of  the  castes  of  India,  driven 
out  of  their  own  territory,  and  distinguished  among 
Indian  tribes  by  a  name  which  signifies  Thieves.  They 
have  a  similar  appellation  among  the  Fins,  and  with 
the  same  signification.  They  preserve  every  where  the 
same  features,  manners,  and  customs,  and,  what  is  more 
remarkable,  almost  always  the  same  mode  of  dress. 
The  extraordinary  resemblance  of  female  gipsies  to  the 
women  of  India  was  remarked  by  our  officers  and  men 
in  Egypt,  when  General  Baird  arrived  with  his  army  to 
join  Lord  Hutchinson.  The  sepoys  had  many  of  their 
women  with  them,  who  were  exactly  like  our  gipsies. 
In  their  dress,  they  lavish  all  their  finery  upon  their 
head.  Their  costume  in  Russia  is  very  different  from 
that  of  the  natives :  they  wear  enormous  caps,  covered 
with  ribbons,  and  decorated  in  front  with  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  silver  coins,  which  form  a  matted  mail-work 
over  their  foreheads.  They  also  wear  such  coins  as 
necklaces,  and  have  the  smallest  to  be  met  with  in  the 
empire  for  pendants  to  their  ears.  The  Russians  hold 
them  in  great  contempt,  never  speaking  of  them  with- 
out abuse  ;  and  feel  themselves  contaminated  by  their 
touch,  unless  it  be  to  have  their  fortune  told.  They  be- 
lieve gipsies  not  only  have  the  wish,  but  the  power,  to 
cheat  every  one  they  see,  and  therefore  generally  avoid 
them.  Formerly  they  were  more  scattered  over  Russia, 
and  paid  no  tribute ;  but  now  they  are  collected,  and 
all  belong  to  one  nobleman,  to  whom  they  pay  a  certain 
tribute,  and  rank  among  the  number  of  his  slaves.  They 
accompany  their  dances  by  singing,  and  loud  clapping 
of  the  hands  ;  breaking  forth,  at  intervals,  with  shrieks 
and  short  expressive  cries,  adapted  to  the  sudden  move- 
ments, gestures,  and  turns  of  the  dance.  The  male  dancers 
hold  in  one  hand  a  handkerchief,  which  they  wave  about, 
and  manage  with  grace  as  well  as  art.  The  dance,  full 
of  the  grossest  libidinous  expression,  and  most  indecent 
posture,  is  in  other  respects  graceful.  Nothing  can  be 
more  so  than  the  manner  in  which  they  sometimes  wave 
and  extend  their  arms ;  it  resembles  the  attitudes  of 
Bacchanalians  represented  on  Greek  vases.  But  the 
women  do  not  often  exhibit  those  attitudes.  They  gene- 
rally maintain  a  stiff  upright  position,  keeping  their  feet 
close,  and  beating  a  tattoo  with  their  high  heels. 

When  the  Russians  dance  the  Barina,  it  is  accom- 
panied with  the  balalaika.  Formerly  they  were  great 
admirers  of  that  simple  and  pleasing  instrument,  but 
now,  imitating  the  manners  of  France  and  England,  it 
has  been  laid  aside.  Many  of  them  are  still  able  to 
play  it ;  but  as  they  deem  such  an  accomplishment  a, 
sort  of  degradation  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners,  they  are 
seldom  prevailed  upon  to  use  it :  like  the  ladies  of 
Wales,  who,  scarce  able  to  speak  English,  affect  igno- 
rance of  their  native  tongue. 

Collected  in  other  parts  of  rooms  opened  for  this 
assembly,  were  vocal  performers,  in  parties  of  ten  or 
twelve  each,  singing  voluntaries.  They  preserved  the 
most  perfect  harmony,  each  taking  a  separate  part, 
though  without  any  seeming  consciousness  of  the  skill 
thus  exerted.  The  female  dancers  and  assistants  in 
this  ball  were  many  of  them  prostitutes ;  but  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  the  peasants  and  lower  tradesmen 
mingled  with  them,  dressed  in  their  full  national  cos- 
tume, and  apparently  not  displeased  with  such  society. 

The  ball  of  the  nobles  admits  a  very  different  de- 
scription. It  took  place  every  Tuesday,  and  it  may  be 
truly  said,  Europe  has  not  beheld  its  equal.  I  never 
was  more  struck  by  the  appearance  of  an  assembly  con- 
vened for  the  purpose  of  dancing.  The  laws  of  the  so- 
ciety exclude  every  person  who  is  by  birth  a  plebeian, 
and  this  exclusion  has  been  extended  to  foreigners  ; 
therefore  we  felt  grateful  in  being  allowed  admission. 
Prince  Viazemskoi,  who  married  an  English  lady,  kindly 
procured  tickets  for  us,  although  it  was  considered  dan- 
gerous at  that  time  to  have  the  character  of  hospitality 
towards  Englishmen. 
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The  coup  cTceil  upon  entering  the  grand  saloon  is  in- 
conceivable. During  ten  years  that  1  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  spectacles  of  a  similar  nature  in  different  parts 
of  the  continent,  I  have  never  seen  any  thing  with  which 
it  might  compare.  The  company  consisted  of  nearly 
two  thousand  persons,  nobles  only  being  admitted.  The 
dresses  were  the  most  sumptuous  that  can  be  imagined ; 
and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  they  were  conceived  in 
the  purest  taste,  and  were  in  a  high  degree  becoming. 
The  favourite  ornaments  of  the  ladies  were  cameos, 
which  they  wore  upon  their  arms,  in  girdles  round  their 
waists,  or  upon  their  bosoms — a  mode  of  adorning  the 
fair  which  has  since  found  its  way  to  our  own  country, 
and  which  was  originally  derived  from  Paris ;  but  the 
women  of  France  and  England  may  go  to  Moscow,  in 
order  to  see  their  own  fashions  set  off  to  advantage. 
Their  drapery  was  disposed  chiefly  after  the  Grecian 
costume,  and  they  wore  their  hair  bound  up  round  the 
head.  The  modes  of  dress  in  London  and  Paris  are 
generally  blended  together  by  the  ladies  of  Moscow, 
who  select  from  either  what  may  become  them  best ; 
and  in  justice  to  their  charms,  it  must  be  confessed,  no 
country  in  the  world  can  boast  superior  beauty.  When, 
in  addition  to  their  personal  attractions,  it  is  consi- 
dered, that  the  most  excessive  extravagance  is  used  to 
procure  whatever  may  contribute  to  their  adornment ;  * 
that  a  whole  fortune  is  sometimes  lavished  on  a  single 
dress ;  that  they  are  assembled  in  one  of  the  finest  rooms 
in  the  world,  lighted  and  decorated  with  matchless  ele- 
gance and  splendour — it  may  be  supposed  the  effect  has 
never  been  surpassed. 

In  such  an  assembly,  we  had  every  reason  to  suppose 
a  couple  of  English  travellers  might  pass  without  notice. 
We  had,  moreover,  a  particular  reason  for  hoping  this 
would  be  the  case  ;  as,  in  obedience  to  a  decree  of  the 
Emperor  Paul,  we  had  collected  our  short  hair  into  a 
queue,  which  appeared  most  ridiculously  curtailed,  stick- 
ing out,  like  any  thing  but  that  which  it  was  intended 
to  represent,  and  most  remarkably  contrasted  with  the 
long  tails  of  the  Russians.  Unfortunately  the  case  was 
otherwise ;  and  a  curiosity  to  see  the  two  Englishmen 
becoming  general,  to  our  great  dismay  we  found  our- 
selves surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  persons,  some  of  whom 
thought  proper  to  ask,  "  who  cut  our  hair  ? "  Such 
questions,  it  may  be  conceived,  did  not  add  to  the  even- 
ing's amusement ;  but  our  astonishment  was  completed 
the  next  day,  in  receiving  the  thanks  and  blessings  of  a 
poor  ragged  barber,  who  had  powdered  us  at  the  inn, 
and  whose  fortune  he  assured  us  we  had  made,  all  the 
young  nobles  having  sent  for  him  to  cut  and  dress  their 
hair  in  the  same  ridiculous  manner. 

I  should  not  have  mentioned  such  a  trifling  incident, 
if  it  had  not  ultimately  taken  a  very  serious  turn  ;  for 
the  police-officers  interfering,  the  young  men  who  had 
thus  docked  themselves  were  apprehended  in  the  pub- 
lic walks,  severely  reprimanded,  and  compelled  to  wear 
false  hair ;  and  we  were  obliged  to  use  the  utmost  cir- 
cumspection, lest  we  should  also  be  apprehended,  and 
perhaps  treated  with  more  rigour. 

The  dances  were  called  quadrilles,  Polonese,  and 
English.  The  waltz,  once  their  favourite,  had  been 
prohibited.  But  whatever  name  they  gave  them,  they 
were  all  dull,  consisting  merely  in  a  sort  of  promenade. 
Neither  the  men  nor  the  women  evinced  the  slightest 
degree  of  animation  while  dancing,  but  seemed  to  con- 
sider it  an  apology  for  not  sitting  still.  Every  person 
wore  full  dress — the  men  appearing  either  in  uniform, 
or  coats  of  very  i-ich  embroidery. 


CHAPTER    V. 

MOSCOW. 

IN  whatever  country  we  seek  original  genius,  we  must 
go  to  Russia  for  a  talent  of  imitation.  It  is  the  acme 
*  It  is  related  very  generally,  in  the  higher  circles  of  the  city, 
that  a  princess  of  Moscow,  who  had  purchased  a  wig  to  imitate 
the  colour  of  her  own  hair,  confined  her  hairdresser  in  a  closet, 
feil  him  always  herself,  and  allowed  him  only  to  come  out  during 
her  toilet,  in  order  that  her  fahe  tresses  might  not  be  detected. 


of  Russian  intellect — the  principle  of  all  their  opera- 
tions. They  have  nothing  of  their  own ;  but  it  is  not 
their  fault  if  they  have  not  every  tiling  which  others 
invent.  Their  surprising  powers  of  imitation  exceed 
all  that  has  been  hitherto  known.  The  meanest  Rus- 
sian slave  has  been  found  adequate  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  most  intricate  and  most  delicate  works  of 
mechanism ;  to  copy,  with  his  single  hand,  what  has 
demanded  the  joint  labours  of  the  best  workmen  in 
France  or  England.  Though  untutored,  they  are  the 
best  actors  in  the  world.  A  Russian  gentleman,  who 
had  never  seen  a  theatre,  assisted  during  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  play,  in  one  of  the  remote  eastern  pro- 
vinces ;  and  was  accidentally  seen  by  persons  capable 
of  estimating  the  merit  of  his  performance,  which  they 
pronounced  superior  to  that  of  any  of  our  European 
actors.  I  am  disposed  to  credit  this  account,  because, 
in  examples  of  their  imitative  genius,  I  have  witnessed 
something  similar.  If  they  were  instructed  in  the  art  of 
painting,  they  would  become  the  finest  portrait  painters 
in  the  world.  In  proof  of  this  I  saw  one  example  ;  it 
was  a  miniature  portrait  of  the  emperor,  executed  by 
a  poor  slave,  who  had  only  once  seen  him,  during  the 
visit  he  made  to  Moscow.  In  all  that  concerned  re- 
semblance and  minuteness  of  representation,  it  was  the 
most  astonishing  work  which  perhaps  ever  appeared. 
The  effect  produced  was  like  that  of  beholding  the  ori- 
ginal through  a  diminishing  lens.  The  Birmingham 
trinket  manufacture,  in  which  imitations  of  jewellery 
and  precious  metals  are  wrought  with  so  much  cheap- 
ness, is  surpassed  in  Moscow :  because  the  workman- 
ship is  equally  good,  and  the  things  themselves  are 
cheaper.  But  the  great  source  of  wonder  is  in  the 
manner  of  their  execution.  At  Birmingham  they  are 
the  workmanship  of  many  persons — in  Moscow,  of  one 
only ;  yet  the  difference  between  divided  and  undivided 
labour  in  this  branch  of  trade  occasions  none  in  the  price 
of  the  articles.  1  saw  in  Moscow  imitations  of  the 
Maltese  and  Venetian  gold  chains,  which  would  deceive 
any  person,  unless  he  were  himself  a  goldsmith.  This 
is  not  the  case  with  their  cutlery,  in  which  a  multipli- 
cation of  labour  is  so  requisite.  They  fail  therefore  in 
hard-ware,  not  because  they  are  incapable  of  imitating 
the  works  they  import,  but  because  they  cannot  afford 
to  sell  them  for  the  same  price.  Where  a  patent,  as 
in  the  instance  of  Bramah's  locks,  has  kept  up  the  price 
of  an  article  in  England  beyond  the  level  it  would  other- 
wise find,  the  Russians  have  imitated  such  works  with 
the  greatest  perfection,  and  sold  the  copy  at  a  lower 
rate  than  the  original,  though  equally  valuable.  This 
extraordinary  talent  for  imitation  has  been  shown  also 
in  the  fine  arts.  A  picture  by  Dietrici,  in  the  style  of 
Polemberg,  was  borrowed  by  one  of  the  Russian  nobi- 
lity from  his  friend.  The  nobleman  who  owned  the 
picture  had  impressed  his  seal  upon  the  back  of  it,  and 
had  inscribed  verses  and  mottoes  of  his  own  composition. 
With  so  many  marks,  he  thought  his  picture  safe  any 
where.  But  a  copy  so  perfect  was  finished,  both  as  to 
the  painting  and  all  the  circumstances  of  colour  in  the 
canvass,  the  seal,  and  the  inscriptions,  that  when  put 
into  the  frame  of  the  original,  and  returned  to  its  owner, 
the  fraud  was  not  discovered.  This  circumstance  was 
afterwards  made  known  by  the  confession  of  the  artist 
employed ;  and  there  are  now  residing  in  Petersburg 
and  Moscow  foreign  artists  of  the  highest  respectability 
and  talents  who  attest  its  truth.  One  of  them,  Signer 
Camporesi,  assured  me,  that  walking  in  the  suburbs  of 
Moscow,  he  entered  a  miserable  hut  belonging  to  a 
cobbler ;  where,  at  the  farther  end,  in  a  place  contrived 
to  hold  pans  and  kettles,  and  to  dress  victuals,  he  ob- 
served a  ragged  peasant  at  work.  It  was  a  painter  in 
enamel,  copying  very  beautiful  pictures  which  were 
placed  before  him.  The  same  person,  he  added,  might 
have  been  found  the  next  day  drunk  in  a  cellar,  or 
howling  beneath  the  cudgel  of  his  task-master.  Under 
the  present  form  of  government  in  Russia,  it  is  not  very 
probable  the  fine  arts  will  ever  nourish.  A  Russian  is 
either  a  slave,  or  has  received  his  freedom.  In  the 
former  instance,  he  works  only  when  instigated  by 
the  rod  of  his  master,  and  is  cudgelled  as  often  as  his 
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owner  thinks  proper.  While  employed  in  works  of  sculp- 
ture or  painting,  he  is  frequently  called  off  to  mend 
a  chair  or  a  table,  to  drive  nails  into  a  wainscot,  or 
daub  the  walls  of  the  house.  When  evening  comes,  as 
certainly  comes  a  cudgel  across  his  shoulders ;  and  this 
is  not  the  way  to  make  artists.  In  the  latter  instance, 
if  he  has  received  his  freedom,  the  action  of  the  cudgel 
having  ceased,  all  stimulus  to  labour  ends.  He  has 
then  no  other  instigation  to  work,  except  the  desire  of 
being  able  to  buy  brandy,  and  to  get  drunk ;  which  he 
does  whenever  he  can  procure  the  means,  and  there  is 
soon  a  period  put  to  any  exertion  of  his  talents.  Neither 
is  this  a  way  to  make  artists. 

The  booksellers'  shops  in  Moscow  are  better  furnished 
than  in  Petersburg ;  but  they  are  very  rarely  placed 
upon  a  ground  floor.  The  convenience  of  walking  into 
a  shop  from  the  street,  without  climbing  a  flight  of 
stairs,  is  almost  peculiar  to  England ;  though  there  are 
some  exceptions,  as  in  the  Palais  Royal  at  Paris,  and  in 
a  few  houses  at  Vienna.*  A  catalogue  of  Russian  au- 
thors in  some  of  the  shops,  fills  an  octavo  volume  of  two 
hundred  pages.  French,  Italian,  German,  and  English 
books,  would  be  as  numerous  here  as  in  any  other  city, 
were  it  not  for  the  ravages  of  the  public  censors,  who 
prohibit  the  sale  of  books,  from  their  own  ignorant  mis- 
conception of  their  contents.  Sometimes  a  single  vo- 
lume, nay  a  single  page,  of  an  author  is  prohibited,  and 
the  rest  of  the  work  thus  mangled  permitted  to  be  sold. 
There  is  hardly  a  single  modern  work  which  has  not 
been  subject  to  their  correction.  The  number  of  prohi- 
bited books  is  such,  that  the  trade  is  ruined.  Contra- 
band publications  are  often  smuggled ;  but  the  danger 
is  so  great,  that  all  the  respectable  booksellers  leave 
the  trade  to  persons  either  more  daring,  or  who,  from 
exercising  other  occupations,  are  less  liable  to  suspicion. 

Yet  there  are  circumstances  arising  from  the  state  of 
public  affairs  in  the  two  cities,  which  gives  a  superiority 
to  the  booksellers  of  Moscow.  In  and  near  the  city  re- 
side a  vast  number  of  Russian  nobility.  A  foreigner 
might  live  many  years  there,  without  even  hearing  the 
names  of  some  of  them,  whereas  at  Petersburg  a  few 
only  are  found,  who  all  belong  to  the  court,  and  are 
therefore  all  known.  Many  of  the  nobles  of  Moscow 
have  formerly  figured  in  the  presence  of  their  sovereign, 
and  have  been  ordered  to  reside  in  that  city ;  or  they 
have  passed  their  youth  in  foreign  travel,  and  have 
withdrawn  to  their  seats  in  its  environs.  Many  of  these 
have  magnificent  libraries ;  and  as  the  amusement  of 
collecting,  rather  than  the  pleasure  of  reading  books, 
has  been  the  reason  of  their  forming  those  sumptuous 
collections,  the  booksellers  receive  orders  to  a  very  large 
amount.^  When  a  Russian  nobleman  reads,  which  is 
very  rare,  it  is  commonly  a  novel ;  either  some  licentious 
trash  in  French,  or  some  English  romance  translated 
into  that  language.  Of  the  latter,  the  Italian  of  Mrs 
Radcliffe  has  been  better  done  than  any  other ;  because, 
representing  customs  which  are  not  absolutely  local,  it 
admits  of  easier  transition  into  any  other  European 
tongue.  But  when  they  attempt  to  translate  Tom  Jones, 
The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  or  any  of  those  inimitable  ori- 
ginal pictures  of  English  manners,  the  effect  is  ridiculous 
beyond  description.  Squire  Western  becomes  a  French 
Philosopher,  and  Goldsmith's  Primrose  a  Fleur  de  Lis. 

Books  of  real  literary  reputation  are  not  to  be  ob- 
tained either  in  Petersburg  or  Moscow.  Productions 
of  other  days,  which  from  their  importance  in  science 
have  become  rare,  are  never  to  be  found.  Costly  and 
frivolous  volumes,  sumptuously  bound,  and  most  gor- 
geously decorated,  constitute  the  precious  part  of  a 
library,  in  Russian  estimation.  Gaudy  French  editions 
of  Fontenelle,  of  Marmontel,  of  Italian  sonneteers,  with 
English  folios  of  butterflies,  shells,  and  flowers ;  editions 
by  Baskerville,  Bensley,  and  Bulmer,  with  hot-pressed 

*  [Dr  Clarke  is  here  in  error.  The  shops  in  all  parts  of  Paris, 
and  in  every  other  town  in  France  that  we  have  visited,  are  level 
With  the  street,  the  same  as  in  London.] 

t  These  orders  are  sometimes  given  in  the  style  related  of  one 
of  the  late  Empress's  favourites,  who  sent  for  a  bookseller,  and 
said,  "  Fit  we  up  a  handsome  library ;  Hide  books  above,  and  great 
ones  below." 


and  wire-wove  paper — in  short,  the  toys  rather  than  the 
instruments  of  science,  attract  the  notice  of  all  the  Rus- 
sian amateurs.  A  magnificent  library  in  Russia,  on 
which  immense  sums  have  been  expended,  will  be  found 
to  contain  very  little  of  useful  literature.  In  vain, 
among  their  stately  collections,  smelling  like  a  tannery 
of  the  leather  which  bears  their  name,  may  we  seek 
for  classic  authors,  historians,  lawgivers,  and  poets.  A 
copy  of  the  Encyclopaedia,  placed  more  for  ostentation 
than  for  use,  may  perhaps,  in  a  solitary  instance  or  two, 
greet  the  eye,  as  the  only  estimable  work  throughout 
their  gilded  shelves. 

After  London  and  Constantinople,  Moscow  is  doubt- 
less the  most  remarkable  city  in  Europe.  A  stranger, 
passing  rapidly  through,  might  pronounce  it  the  dullest, 
dirtiest,  and  most  uninteresting  city  in  the  world ;  while 
another,  having  resided  there,  would  affirm  that  it  had 
rather  the  character  of  a  great  commercial  and  wealthy 
metropolis  of  a  vast  and  powerful  empire.  If  the  gran- 
deur and  riches  of  the  inhabitants  are  to  be  estimated 
by  the  number  of  equipages,  and  the  number  of  horses 
attached  to  each,  Moscow  would  excel  in  splendour  all 
the  cities  of  the  globe.  There  is  hardly  an  individual, 
above  the  rank  of  plebeian,  who  would  be  seen  without 
four  horses  to  his  carriage,  and  the  generality  have 
six.  But  the  manner  in  which  this  pomp  is  displayed, 
is  a  perfect  burlesque  upon  stateliness.  A  couple  of 
ragged  boys  are  placed  as  postilions,  before  a  coach- 
man, in  such  slieeps'  hides  as  are  worn  by  the  peasants 
in  the  woods ;  and  behind  the  carriage  are  stationed  a 
couple  of  lackies,  more  tawdry,  but  not  less  ludicrous, 
than  their  drivers.  To  give  all  this  greater  effect,  the 
traces  of  the  harness  are  so  long,  that  it  requires  con- 
siderable management  to  preserve  the  horses  from  being 
entangled,  whenever  they  turn  the  corner  of  a  street, 
or  make  a  halt.  Notwithstanding  this,  no  stranger, 
however  he  may  deride  its  absurdity,  will  venture  to 
visit  the  nobles,  if  he  wishes  for  their  notice,  without 
four  horses  to  his  chariot,  a  ragged  coachman  and  pos- 
tilion, and  a  parade  of  equipage  that  must  excite  his 
laughter  in  proportion  as  it  ensures  their  countenance 
and  approbation. 

The  wives  of  -the  tradesmen,  during  the  season  of 
their  festivals,  are  seen  driving  about  in  droskies,  with 
riches  upon  their  persons  sufficient  to  purchase  a  peer- 
age. Caps  made  of  matted  work  of  pearls,  with  Turkish 
and  Persian  shawls,  and  diamond  ear-rings ;  preserv- 
ing, at  the  same  tune,  always  the  national  costume,  how- 
ever costly  their  apparel.  This  costume  is  remarkably 
graceful  when  the  shawl  is  worn,  and  as  much  other- 
wise when  it  is  not.  The  shawl  covers  the  head,  and 
falls  in  thin  folds  over  the  shoulders,  reaching  almost 
to  the  feet.  The  celebrated  Pallas  presented  me  with 
a  drawing  representing  the  wife  of  a  Russian  trades- 
man, with  the  old  duenna,  or  nurse,  which  is  found  in 
almost  every  family.  It  was  executed  by  his  artist 
Geisler.  With  that  good  humour  which  always  charac- 
terises him,  finding  the  women  unwilling  to  have  their 
figures  delineated,  he  caused  Mrs  Pallas  to  assume  the 
dress  of  the  young  wife,  and  put  on  his  own  person  the 
habit  of  a  duenna ;  thus  affording  a  scenic  representa- 
tion, in  which  the  persons  of  the  drama,  though  strongly 
caricatured,  are,  the  professor  and  his  wife. 

The  amusements  of  the  people  are  those  of  children 
— that  is  to  say,  of  English  children — for  in  Paris  and 
Naples  I  have  witnessed  similar  amusements,  in  which 
grave  senators  and  statesmen  mounted  wooden  horses, 
round-abouts,  and  ups-and-downs,  with  the  inhabitants 
of  those  cities.  It  will  be  said,  the  English  are  a  grave 
people.  Be  it  so ;  but  I  believe  I  could  assign  a  better 
reason  for  the  want  of  such  infantine  sports  at  their  wakes 
and  fairs.  Certainly  there  is  no  part  of  our  island  hi 
which  men  of  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age  would  be  seen 
riding  on  a  wooden  horse,  or  swinging  about  in  a  vault- 
ing chair.  Three  Russians  at  a  tune  will  squeeze  them- 
selves into  one,  and,  as  they  are  whirled  round,  scream 
for  joy,  like  infants  tossed  in  .the  nurse's  arms.  I  re- 
member seeing  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  joining, 
with  his  principal  courtiers,  in  a  similar  amusement. 

Eatering  by  the  Gate  of  the  Resurrection,  which  forms 
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the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Tverschia,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal streets  in  Moscow,  there  is  a  small  chapel,  or 
chamber,  open  to  the  street ;  before  which,  at  all  hours 
of  the  day,  a  mob  is  seen  assembled,  crossing  and  pros- 
trating themselves.  I  had  the  curiosity  to  penetrate 
this  host  of  devotees,  and  to  enter  the  sanctuary.  There 
I  found  an  old  man  with  a  long  beard  busy  in  selling 
candles  to  the  numerous  visitants,  who,  immediately 
after  buying  them,  placed  them  before  a  picture  of  the 
Virgin.  The  little  chapel  was  filled  with  a  variety  of 
pictures  of  saints  and  martyrs :  but  there  were  two  of 
the  Virgin  with  the  infant,  larger  than  the  rest,  and 
placed  facing  the  street ;  one  of  which  is  said  to  have 
been  brought  hither  by  an  angel,  which  causes  the  ex- 
traordinary devotion  paid  to  that  picture  in  particular ; 
although  there  are  many  such  pictures  in  other  parts 
of  Moscow,  with  the  same  reputation  of  a  miraculous 
transportation.  The  particular  picture  to  which  refer- 
ence is  now  made,  was  framed  in  silver,  set  round  with 
gems,  true  or  false,  of  various  magnitudes.  It  has  great 
celebrity,  from  the  numberless  miracles  it  has  wrought, 
in  healing  the  sick,  restoring  sight  to  the  blind,  and 
showering  down  favours  of  all  kinds  upon  its  worship- 
pers. Now,  supposing  only  four  persons  present  them- 
selves before  this  image,  as  it  is  called,  in  the  compass 
of  a  single  minute  (and  sometimes  fifty  in  the  same 
instant  may  be  observed  opposite  the  shrine),  no  less 
a  number  than  2880  persons  will  be  found  to  visit  iffa 
the  short  space  of  twelve  hours.  It  would  be  indeed 
a  miracle,  if  out  of  this  number  one  or  two  did  not  oc- 
casionally experience  relief  either  from  sickness  of  body, 
or  sorrow,  or  some  pleasing  accidental  change  in  circum- 
stances :  and  whenever  this  happens,  if  only  once  in 
thirty  days,  which  would  be  one  out  of  86,400  persons, 
not  reckoning  nightly  visitants,  the  noise  of  it  is  circu- 
lated far  and  wide,  the  story  itself  exaggerated,  and  the 
throng  of  votaries  increased.  Upon  such  ground  an 
idiot  might  be  the  occasion  of  as  vast  a  superstructure 
of  ignorance  and  credulity  as  any  which  even  Russia 
has  witnessed.  The  picture  of  a  saint  found  acciden- 
tally in  the  street,  human  bones  dug  up  in  a  forest,  a 
dream,  any  casual  and  rude  representation  of  a  cross, 
in  straws  which  have  fallen  together  at  the  meeting  of 
roads,  or  a  lusus  natures,  the  colours  of  a  pied  horse, 
veins  in  a  piece  of  flint  or  marble — in  short,  whatever  re- 
presents, or  is  supposed  to  represent,  any  object  in  then? 
prodigious  catalogue  of  superstition — might  occasion  a 
resort  of  devotees,  give  rise  to  a  church,  or  a  market- 
place for  wax-chandlers,  painters,  and  silversmiths,  as 
famous  as  the  shrine  of  Diana  of  Ephesus. 

What  is  so  probable,  has  frequently  happened.  A 
merchant  of  Moscow,  more  renowned  for  speculation 
than  piety,  some  years  ago  caused  a  coffin  to  be  dug  up, 
with  the  supposed  body  of  a  saint,  in  the  Ulterior  of  the 
empire,  eastward  of  the  city.  The  throng  to  it  from  al] 
parts  became  immense  ;  the  blind  were  healed,  the  lame 
left  their  crutches  suspended  as  trophies  of  miraculous 
cures ;  and,  in  a  short  tune,  all  the  other  churches  were 
deserted,  in  consequence  of  the  reputation  of  the  newly 
discovered  saint.  It  was  moreover  said  that  his  saint- 
ship  was  very  passionate ;  that  he  was  angry  at  being 
disturbed ;  and  insisted  upon  having  a  church  built  over 
him,  to  ensure  his  future  repose.  A  church  was  there- 
fore erected  ;  when  news  of  the  whole  affair  reaching 
the  ears  of  the  late  Empress  Catherine,  she  ordered  the 
building  to  be  shut.  The  Emperor  Paul,  from  a  deter- 
mination to  undo  every  thing  she  did,  and  to  do  as  much 
as  possible  what  she  would  not  have  done,  caused  it  to 
be  again  opened  ;  although  it  was  well  known  in  Russia, 
that  the  merchant,  after  the  church  was  shut  by  the 
empress's  order,  frequently  avowed  and  laughed  at  the 
fraud  lie  had  committed.  Much  after  the  same  man- 
ner, during  the  plague  which  raged  in  Moscow  aboul 
thirty  years  ago,  a  picture  was  placed  in  one  of  the 
streets  of  the  city,  to  which  the  people  eagerly  thronged 
upon  the  earliest  intelligence  of  it.  The  archbishop 
Ambrose,  finding  that  the  danger  of  spreading  the  in- 
fection increased  as  the  people  crowded  to  this  picture, 
ordered  it  to  be  removed,  and  shut  up  in  a  church,  the 
doors  of  which  were  forced  open  by  the  populace ;  ami 


the  venerable  prelate  being  dragged  from  the  Convent 
of  Donskoi,  was  inhumanly  put  to  death.  The  late 
empress,  in  her  correspondence  with  Voltaire,  gave  an 
account  of  this  event ;  recommending  it  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  article  Fanaticism,  in  the  French  Encyclo- 
paedia. 

All  that  has  been  said  or  written  of  Roman  Catholic 
bigotry,  affords  but  a  feeble  idea  of  the  superstition  of 
the  Greek  Church.  It  is  certainly  the  greatest  libel 
upon  human  reason,  the  severest  scandal  upon  universal 
piety,  that  has  yet  disgraced  the  annals  of  mankind. 
The  wild,  untutored  savage  of  South  America,  who 
prostrates  himself  before  the  sun,  and  pays  his  adora- 
tion to  that  which  he  believes  to  be  the  source  of  life 
and  light,  exercises  more  rational  devotion  than  the 
Russian,  who  is  all  day  crossing  himself  before  his 
Bogh,  and  sticking  farthing  candles  before  a  picture  of 
St  Alexander  Nevski.  But  in  the  adoration  paid  by 
this  people  to  their  saints  and  virgins,  we  may  discern 
strong  traces  of  their  national  character.  The  homage 
they  offer  to  a  court  parasite  or  to  a  picture,  are  both 
founded  on  the  same  principle ;  and  in  all  their  specu- 
lations, political  or  religious,  they  are  prompted  by  the 
same  motive.  A  deity,  or  a  despot,  by  the  nature  of 
the  one,  and  the  policy  of  the  other,  is  too  far  removed 
from  their  view  to  admit  of  any  immediate  application. 
All  their  petitions,  instead  of  being  addressed  at  once 
to  a  spiritual  or  a  temporal  throne,  are  directed  to  one 
or  the  other  by  channels  which  fall  beneatli  the  cognis- 
ance of  sense.  Thus  we  find  favouritism  the  key -stone 
of  Russian  government,  and  adoration  of  saints  the 
pillar  of  their  faith.  The  sovereign  is  disregarded  in 
the  obeisance  offered  to  his  favourites  ;  and  the  Creator 
forgotten  in  the  worship  of  his  creatures. 

As  we  lived  in  some  degree  of  intimacy  with  many 
of  the  Russian  nobility,  their  manners  and  opinions 
could  not  escape  our  notice.  Of  all  Europeans,  they 
bear  the  greatest  resemblance  to  the  nobles  of  the  Two 
Sicilies.  The  Neapolitans,  and  the  grandees  of  Pa- 
lermo, are  exactly  like  those  of  Moscow,  and  even  the 
peasants  of  the  two  countries  have  a  certain  degree  of 
resemblance.  This  similitude  may  arise  from  a  simila- 
rity of  government — vicious  and  despotic,  ignorant  and 
superstitious.  The  same  character  prevails  in  their  na- 
tional dances,  and  in  their  mode  of  dress.  The  barina 
differs  little  from  the  tarantala ;  and  the  female  pea- 
sants of  the  Campana  Felice  dress  very  much  like  the 
women  near  Moscow — with  the  same  shoes,  the  same 
kind  of  head-dress,  the  same  embroidered  suits,  the 
same  load  of  finery.  Cannot  this  be  explained  \  The 
costume  of  Magna  Grsecia  came  from  the  Archipelago, 
and  the  art  of  dress  was  introduced  into  Russia  from 
Constantinople.  I  have  before  mentioned,  that  in  their 
sports  the  Russians  and  Neapolitans  are  the  same.  In 
the  class  of  the  nobles,  the  women  are  far  superior  to 
the  men — they  are  mild,  affectionate,  often  well  in- 
formed, beautiful,  and  highly  accomplished — while  the 
men  are  destitute  of  every  qualification  which  might 
render  them,  in  the  eyes  of  their  female  companions, 
objects  of  admiration.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that  ladies  of  rank  hi  Moscow  have  the  cha- 
racter of  not  being  strict  in  their  fidelity  to  their  hus- 
bands', especially  when  the  profligate1  example  so  lately 
offered  them  in  their  Empress  Catherine  is  taken  into 
consideration.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  wives 
of  the  generality  of  the  nobles  in  Moscow  can  entertain 
any  respect  for  their  husbands.  Married,  without  pas- 
sion, by  the  policy  and  self-love  of  their  parents,  fre- 
quently to  men  they  never  saw  until  the  time  of  wedlock 
— subjected  to  tyrants,  who  neither  afford  examples  to 
their  children,  nor  any  source  of  social  enjoyment  to 
themselves — who  are  superannuated  before  the  age  of 
thirty,  diseased,  dirty,  and  overwhelmed  by  debt — the 
women  of  Moscow  regard  the  matrimonial  life  as  supe- 
rior, indeed,  to  that  of  imprisonment  in  a  convent,  but 
as  a  state  of  slavery,  from  which  they  look  to  a  joyful 
deliverance  in  the  death  of  their  husbands.  Every  one 
acquainted  with  the  real  history  of  the  Empress  Cathe- 
rine, and  the  manner  in  which  she  burst  the  connubial 
bonds,  will  find  in  it  a  model  of  the  state  of  female  so- 
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ciety  throughout  the  empire.  The  wives  of  the  nobles, 
it  is  true,  do  not  assassinate  their  husbands,  but  the  ties 
of  wedlock  are  altogether  disregarded.  In  giving  this 
representation,  I  would  be  understood  with  reference 
to  the  general  state  of  the  community.  I  shall  not  of- 
fend my  reader,  nor  wound  the  feelings  of  individuals, 
by  retailing  private  anecdotes  for  public  purposes ;  nei- 
ther is  it  necessary  to  relate  the  few  exceptions  of  which 
the  statement  may  admit.  Whatever  credit  may  be  given 
to  it  in  this  country,  I  am  very  sure  it  will  not  be  con- 
tradicted in  Russia.* 

A  Russian  nobleman  will  sell  any  thing  he  possesses, 
from  his  wife  to  his  lap-dog ;  from  the  decorations  of 
his  palace  to  the  ornaments  of  his  person ;  any  thing  to 
obtain  money ;  any  thing  to  squander  it  away.  Visiting 
a  trading  mineralogist,  I  was  surprised  to  see  glass  cases 
filled  with  court  dresses,  and  still  more  in  being  told 
they  were  dresses  of  the  nobility,  sent  to  be  exposed  for 
sale  as  often  as  they  wanted  money.  Their  plan  is,  to 
order  whatever  they  can  procure  credit  for,  to  pay  for 
nothing,  and  to  sell  what  they  have  ordered  as  soon  as 
they  receive  it.  We  should  call  such  conduct  in  Eng- 
land swindling.  In  Moscow  it  bears  another  name — 
it  is  called  Russian  magnificence. 

The  children  of  those  who  murdered  Peter  III.  [at 
the  instigation  of  Catherine]  resided  in  Moscow  when 
we  were  there ;  one  of  them  married  the  daughter  of 
the  governor.  The  Princess  Menzikof,  grand-daughter 
of  the  favourite  of  Peter  'the  Great,  was  also  there  ;  we 
were  often  in  her  company,  and  too  much  amused  by 
her  cheerful  disposition  to  report  the  style  of  conver- 
sation she  indulges  every  where.  However,  that  which 
is  a  proverb  in  Russia  may  bear  an  allusion  in  England. 
When  the  late  empress  died,  Paul,  her  son  and  suc- 
cessor, caused  the  body  of  his  father  to  be  taken  up, 
and  laid  in  state  by  the  coffin  of  his  mother  in  the  palace 
at  Petersburg.  It  is  said  there  was  only  one  person,  an 
archbishop,  who  knew  where  they  had  laid  him,  as  he 
was  interred,  without  monument  or  inscription,  in  the 
church  of  the  monastery  of  St  Alexander  Nevski.  Or- 
lof,  his  murderer,  was  then  at  Moscow.  An  order  from 
the  emperor  brought  him  to  Petersburg ;  and  when  the 
bodies  were  removed  to  the  church  of  St  Peter  and  St 
Paul  in  the  citadeLf  he  was  compelled  to  walk  in  the 

*  [There  is  no  subject  connected  with  Russia  on  which  more 
discordant  opinions  have  been  delivered  than  regarding  the 
beauty  of  her  women.  All  the  early  travellers  agree  in  opinion 
with  Fletcher,  who  gives  a  very  excellent  account  of  them  in 
1591.  "  These  two  extremities,  especially  in  the  winter,  of  heat 
within  their  houses,  and  of  extreme  colde  without,  together  with 
their  diet,  maketh  them  of  a  darke  and  sallow  complexion,  their 
skinnes  being  tanned  and  parched  both  with  colde  and  with 
heate  ;  especially  the  women,  that  for  the  greater  part  are  offarre 
worse  complexions  than  the  men."  And  "  The  women,  to  mende 
the  bad  hue  of  their  skinnes,  use  to  paint  their  faces  with  white 
and  redde  colours,  so  visibly  that  every  man  may  perceive  it. 
"Which  is  made  no  matter,  because  it  is  common,  and  liked  well 
by  their  husbandes ;  who  make  their  wives  and  daughters  an  or- 
dinarie  allowance  to  buy  the  colours  to  paint  their  faces  withall, 
and  delight  themselves  much  to  see  them  of  fowle  women  to  be- 
come such  fair  images."  Collins,  in  1671,  is  even  more  severe.  "A 
lean  woman,"  says  he,  "  they  account  unwholesome ;  therefore 
they  who  are  inclined  to  leanness  give  themselves  over  to  all 
manner  of  epicurism  on  purpose  to  fatten  themselves,  and  lye 
abed  all  day  long  drinking  Russian  brandy  (which  will  fatten  ex- 
tremely), then  they  sleep  and  afterwards  drink  again,  like  swine 
designed  to  make  bacon."  Br  Crull,  Olearius,  Le  Brun,  and  other 
old  authors,  give  similar  accounts. 

The  first  modern,  except  Dr  Clarke,  who  has  spoken  in  glowing 
terms  of  the  charms  of  the  Russian  women,  is  Sir  R.  K.  Porter, 
who,  having  fallen  in  love  with  a  lady  at  Moscow,  appears  to 
have  seen  things  through  a  very  flattering  medium  afterwards. 
He  is  indeed  not  only  enraptured  with  their  beauty,  but  also 
avouches  their  modesty  and  chastity.  Mr  James  is  the  only  re- 
spectable authority  who  supports  him  in  his  latter  opinion,  whilst 
a  crowd  of  superior  testimony  is  arrayed  on  the  other  side.  Tooke, 
Storch,  Lyall,  all  so  eminently  qualified  to  judge  from  long  resi- 
dence in  Russia,  agree  as  to  the  ungainly  figures  of  the  women, 
and  as  to  their  lamentable  lack  of  personal  charms.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  their  opinion  as  to  moral  character  is  not  different 
from  that  of  Dr  Clarke.] 
t  The  place  where  state  prisoners  are  kept. 


procession  from  the  palace  to  the  citadel,  following  the 
body  of  the  person  he  had  murdered  so  long  before.  It 
was  then  the  people  of  Petersburg  beheld  an  interesting 
spectacle  of  retribution.  One  of  them,  an  eye-witness 
of  the  whole  scene,  related  it  to  me.  The  bodies  wore 
drawn  upon  low  chariots  by  horses.  Immediately  after 
the  coffin  of  Peter  III.,  and  close  to  it,  walked,  with 
slow  and  faltering  steps,  his  assassin  Orlof,  having 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  his  hands  folded,  and 
his  face  pale  as  death.  Next  to  Orlof  walked  the  em- 
peror, certainly  manifesting,  by  this  sublime  though 
mysterious  sacrifice  to  the  manes  of  his  father,  an  ac- 
tion worthy  of  a  greater  character.  The  ceremony 
ended,  Orlof  was  ordered  to  quit  the  empire,  and  lately 
was  travelling  in  Germany,  and  in  the  south  of  Europe.* 


CHAPTER   VI. 


MOSCOW. 


IN  England,  we  hear  of  persons  sent  to  Siberia  as  a  very 
severe  punishment,  and  entertain  very  erroneous  no- 
tions concerning  the  state  of  exiles  in  that  country.  To 
a  Russian  nobleman  the  sentence  of  exile  can  hardly 
imply  punishment.  The  consequence  of  their  journey 
is  very  often  an  amelioration  of  their  understanding  and 
their  hearts.  They  have  no  particular  attachment  to 
their  country — none  of  that  home  sickness  which  afflicts 
the  soul  of  an  Englishman  [or  rather  of  a  Swiss]  in  ba- 
nishment. They  are  bound  by  no  strong  ties  of  affec- 
tion to  their  families,  neither  have  they  any  friendship 
worth  preserving.  Tobolski,  from  the  number  and  rank 
of  the  exiled,  is  become  a  large  and  populous  city,  full 
of  shops  and  society,  with  theatres,  and  elegant  as- 
semblies of  amusement.  Its  inhabitants,  above  2000 
versts  from  Moscow,  have  booksellers,  masquerades, 
French  hotels,  and  French  wines,  with  the  porter  and 
beer  of  England.  Those  who  have  resided  there,  either 
as  officers  on  duty,  as  travellers,  or  as  exiles,  give  the 
highest  accounts  of  its  gaiety  and  population.  An  officer 
of  considerable  rank  in  the  Russian  service  told  me,  he 
would  rather  have  the  half  of  his  pay  and  live  at  Tobol- 
ski, than  the  whole  of  it  in  residence  at  Petersburg. 
Many  who  have  been  ordered  home  have  wished  and 
sought  to  return  thither.-}"  This  is  no  subject  of  wonder. 

*  [The  Orlof  here  referred  to  was  Count  Alexei  Orlof,  surnamed 
by  Catherine  II.  Tchesmenskii,  on  account  of  his  victory  over  the 
Turkish  fleet  at  Tchesme.  After  the  death  of  Paul,  he  was  taken 
into  favour  by  Alexander,  and  died  immensely  rich  at  Moscow, 
where  he  had  a  magnificent  palace,  and  where  he  usually  resided. 
He  left  an  only  daughter,  the  present  Countess  Orlof-Tchesmen- 
ska,  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  distinguished  of  the  Russian 
nobility,  who  remains  unmarried.  Dr  Lyall  resided  in  her  house 
at  Moscow  for  four  years.] 

t  [A  perfect  acquiescence  in  the  statement  of  the  text  may  lead 
to  very  serious  misapprehensions.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
banishment  to  Siberia  is  looked  upon  by  all  classes  in  Russia  as  a 
most  severe  punishment,  especially  as  it  is  generally  accompanied 
by  loss  of  rank  and  fortune,  and  a  sentence  to  personal  labour  in 
the  mines.  The  exile,  indeed,  generally  loses  even  his  name, 
being  known  only  amongst  his  guards  by  a  simple  numeral.  It 
can  scarcely  be  expected  that  such  degradation  can  be  pleasing 
to  the  nobles,  or  to  any  other  class  of  people. 

It  is  quite  true  that  Tobolskoi  is  a  lively  gay  town,  but  it  is  not 
the  exiles  that  render  it  so,  since  few  of  them  are  allowed  to  re- 
side there,  except  after  a  probationary  term  in  the  mines  or  the 
deserts,  when,  should  their  spirits  survive,  the  funds  are  wanting 
to  carry  on  the  animated  life  described  by  Dr  Clarke.  But  Tu- 
bolskoi,  as  the  seat  of  the  military  and  civil  governments  of  Si- 
beria, is  always  well  peopled,  and,  as  nearly  as  circumstances 
will  admit,  a  second  Petersburg  or  Moscow. 

Dr  Clarke  has  also  fallen  into  a  strange  mistake,  when  he 
charges  the  Russians  with  a  want  of  that  feeling  which  is  well 
known  to  be  inseparable  from  the  human  breast — a  love  of  country. 
From  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  authors,  the  very  reverse 
is  the  fact,  and  the  devotion  of  all  classes  of  Russians,  during  tlio 
invasion  of  Napoleon,  is  a  convincing  illustration  of  the  truth. 
But  independently  of  that  national  burst  of  enthusiasm,  several 
travellers  complain  of  the  nationality  of  the  Russians,  which  leails 
them  to  express  contempt  for  all  other  countries,  and  to  consider 
their  own  as  the  veritable  "  great  nation."  Such  prejudices  are 
common  to  every  people  under  the  sr.a.J 
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Tobolski  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  Russian  taste.  Ac- 
cortling  to  Gmelin,  it  is  a  very  temple  of  Bacchus  and 
indolence.  Provisions  were  so  cheap  when  he  was  there, 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  that  a  person  might 
maintain  himself  for  ten  roubles  a-year — not  two  pounds 
of  our  money.  His  account  of  the  carnival  and  Easter 
festival  proves  there  was  not  much  difference  between 
the  state  of  society  in  Tobolsk!  and  in  Moscow  at  that 
time,  and  there  is  much  less  at  present. 

A  circumstance  occurred  during  my  abode  in  Mos- 
cow, attended  by  a  trait  of  so  much  generosity  in  a 
Russian,  that  I  conceive  it  deserves  to  be  related.  On 
Wednesday,  the  7th  of  May,  the  sub-governor  received 
an  order  for  his  exile  to  Siberia.  No  reason  whatever 
was  assigned  for  the  displeasure  of  the  emperor — no 
offence  was  alleged.  The  whole  city  Hocked  to  take 
leave  of  him,  for  he  was  much  beloved  ;  and  dangerous 
as  such  a  testimony  of  their  affection  might  prove,  yet 
they  crowded  to  his  house,  and  considered  him  as  a 
man  sacrificed  to  the  caprice  of  a  tyrant.  Among  others, 
came  a  humble  citizen,  and  demanded  admission.  It 
was  granted.  "  You  are  going  to  leave  us,"  said  he, 
"  and  may  not  have  time  to  settle  your  affairs.  Do  you 
not  want  money  ?  I  come  as  your  banker."  "  I  have 
need  of  some,"  said  the  governor,  "  but  it  is  much  more 
than  you  can  furnish."  "  How  much  1"  "  Twenty-five 
thousand  roubles  !"  The  honest  fellow  withdrew,  and 
speedily  returning  wiih  notes  to  the  amount  of  the  sum 
specified,  placed  them  on  the  table,  carefully  counting 
them  over,  then  made  his  bow,  and  retired. 

Acquaintance  with  Camporesi  the  architect  procured 
me  admission  at  the  house  of  Prince  Trubetzkoi,  a  dealer 
in  minerals,  pictures,  hosiery,  hats,  cutlery,  antiquities  ; 
in  short,  all  the  furniture  of  shops  and  museums.  Hav- 
ing squandered  away  his  fortune,  he  picked  up  a  live- 
lihood by  selling,  for  himself  and  others,  whatever  came 
in  his  way.  His  house,  like  a  pawnbroker's  shop,  ex- 
hibited one  general  magazine,  occupying  several  rooms. 
A  prince  presiding  over  it,  and  practising  all  the  arti- 
fices of  the  meanest  tradesman,  was  a  spectacle  perfectly 
novel.  Any  thing  might  be  bought  of  his  highness, 
from  a  pair  of  bellows  to  a  picture  by  Claude  Lorraine. 
In  the  same  room  might  be  seen  handkerchiefs,  stock- 
ings, artificial  flowers,  fans,  cologne  water,  soap,  poma- 
tum, prints,  books,  guns,  pistols,  minerals,  jewellery, 
harness,  saddles,  bridles,  pipes,  second-hand  clothes, 
swords,  stuffed  birds,  bronzes,  buckles,  buttons,  snuff- 
boxes, wigs,  watches,  boots,  ai.d  shoes.  "  My  house,' 
said  he,  as  we  entered,  "  and  all  it  contains,  is  at  youi 
service,  or  any  one's  else  who  vill  buy  it !  I  will  sell 
you  the  house  for  a  single  rouble,  provided  you  will  pay 
me  also  a  rouble  for  each  article  of  its  furniture.' 
While  we  bargained  with  his  highness,  Prince  L.  sent 
a  note,  which  he  read  aloud.  It  was  to  borrow  money 
"  Here's  a  man,"  said  Prince  Trubetzkoi,  "  with  a  mil 
lion  of  roubles  in  his  drawing-room,  sends  to  me  foi 
forty-five,  to  pay  his  expenses  into  the  country.  You 
see  how  we  go  on  in  Russia  !" 

The  number  of  pictures  in  Moscow  is  really  astonish 
in<r.  There  are  four  or  five  eminent  dealers,  who  hav< 
large  collections.  The  palaces  of  the  nobles  are  man) 
of  them  filled,  and  there  is  not  one  of  their  owner 
unwilling  to  sell  any  picture  they  possess.  It  seems  a 
if  all  Europe  had  been  ransacked  to  supply  such  col 
lections.  At  first  view,  a  room  adorned  by  them  has  ai 
imposing  and  very  brilliant  appearance ;  but,  upon  i 
nearer  approach,  the  charm  vanishes :  they  are  almos 
all  of  them  copies,  and  the  major  part  of  them  brough 
from  Vienna.  But  the  Russians  themselves  are,  as 
have  said  before,  so  ingenious  in  the  art  of  imitation 
that  a  nobleman  of  skill  and  judgment  in  painting  ha 
been  known  to  purchase  of  a  dealer  copies  made  a  fe\ 
days  before  by  one  of  his  own  slaves,  who  went  fron 
his  easel  to  his  more  usual  and  daily  occupation  of  black 
ing  slices,  and  afterwards  got  drunk  with  the  wages  o 
his  ingenuity.  As  the  nobles  have  rarely  any  mone 
at  command,  their  traffic  in  the  fine  arts,  as  in  othe 
things,  is  carried  on  by  exchange.  This  sort  of  barte 
in  of  all  things  that  in  which  they  take  the  greatest  de 
light.  They  purchase  a  picture  for  a  carnage,  or  a 


mbroidered  suit  of  clothes,  just  as  they  pay  their  phy- 
cian  with  a  snuff-box.  In  every  thing  the  same  in- 
intine  disposition  is  displayed,  and,  like  children,  they 
re  tired  of  their  toys  almost  in  the  moment  they  have 
cquired  them.  In  their  choice  of  pictures,  they  are 
leased  only  with  gay  and  splendid  colouring,  highly 
nished,  in  gaudy  frames — "  quelque  chose  d'eclatant .'" 
o  use  an  expression  constantly  in  their  mouths.  The 
rorks  of  Van  der  Werf,  Watteau,  Jordaens,  Berchem, 
nd  Gerhard  Douw,  bear  the  highest  prices;  but  if 
reductions  by  any  of  the  Bolognese  masters  are  shown 
o  them,  they  are  rejected.  Nothing  of  the  sombre  cast, 
owever  sublime,  has  any  value  in  their  estimation.  The 
vorks  of  the  Cara«ci,  Zampieri,  or  even  Michael  Augelo, 
A'ould  not  meet  admirers.  A  beautiful  head  by  Corregio, 
ot  many  years  ago  possessed  by  an  artist  in  London, 
11  the  course  of  those  adventures  to  which  fine  pictures 
ire  liable,  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Russian  priest.  He 
<ept  it  during  a  short  time,  because  he  had  been  told 
t  was  a  celebrated  work.  At  last  he  exchanged  it  for 
.ome  wretched  copies,  with  an  Italian  miniature  painter. 
'It  had  too  much  shade,"  he  said,  "and  the  lights  were 
oo  pale  ;  it  had  the  air  altogether  of  a  head  from  the 
'uillotine."  The  method  of  paying  their  physicans  by 
rinkets,  which  I  before  mentioned,  might  seem  an  in- 
convenience to  the  faculty  ;  but  it  is  not  so.  Dr  Roger- 
son  at  Petersburg,  as  I  am  informed,  regularly  received 
lis  snuff-box,  and  as  regularly  carried  it  to  a  jeweller 
or  sale.  The  jeweller  sold  it  again  to  the  first  noble- 
iian  who  wanted  a  fee  for  his  physician,  so  that  the 
doctor  obtained  his  box  again  ;  and  at  last  the  matter 
jecame  so  well  understood  between  the  jeweller  and 
the  physician,  that  it  was  considered  by  both  parties  as 
a  sort  of  bank-note,  and  no  words  were  necessary  in 
;ransactiug  the  sale  of  it. 

Having  mentioned  the  name  of  this  i-espectable  phy- 
sician, it  may  be  well  to  say  something  of  the  state  of 
medicine  in  the  country.  The  business  of  an  accoucheur 
is,  I  believe,  always  practised  by  women.  The  emperor 
ordered  all  the  midwives  to  undergo  examination  before 
a  board  of  physicians,  a  few  days  before  we  left  Peters- 
burg. In  the  regulation  concerning  apothecaries,  how- 
:ver  well  intended,  the  same  wisdom  was  not  shown.  It 
is  a  reproach  to  the  country.  If  a  stranger  arrives,  and 
is  in  immediate  want  of  an  emetic,*  or  any  trifling  drug, 
he  cannot  obtain  it  without  the  written  order  of  some 
physician.  If  this  takes  place  in  the  night,  he  might 
die  before  morning ;  for  the  physician,  though  sent  lor, 
certainly  would  not  attend.  In  Petersburg,  the  fee  of 
an  eminent  physician  is  twenty-five  roubles ;  in  Mos- 
cow, only  one  or  two.  Persons  calling  themselves  Eng- 
lish physicians  are  found  in  almost  every  town  upon 
the  continent.  Sometimes  they  have  worked  in  apothe- 
caries' shops  in  London  or  Edinburgh ;  but  generally 
they  are  Scotch  apothecaries,  who  are  men  of  profes- 
sional skill,  and  of  acknowledged  superiority.  In  some 
places  abroad,  the  practitioners  are  really  natives  of 
England :  but  whenever  this  is  the  case,  the  travel  lei- 
is  cautioned  to  shun  them,  however  celebrated  they  may 
be,  as  he  values  his  existence.f  Without  exception,  I 

*  A  remedy  almost  infallible  against  those  dangerous  fevers 
which  are  the  consequence  of  passing  over  unwholesome  marshes 
in  hot  countries,  if  taken  within  twenty-four  hours. 

*  [The  sweeping  censure  here  conveyed  upon  British  medical 
men  abroad,  is  decidedly  unjust.    Beyond  all  question,  Russia 
has  benefited  very  extensively  from  the  efforts  of  British  physi- 
cians.   All  the  three  departments  into  which  the  medical  pro- 
fession is  divided,  the  civil,  military,  and  naval,  were,   until 
within  a  few  years,  under  the  presidency  of  a  British  subject.    Sir 
Alexander  Crichton  had  the  civil,  Dr  Leighton  the  naval,  and 
Sir  James  Wylie  the  military  division.    The  last  named  gentle- 
man has  had  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy  the  sunshine  of  imperial 
favour  during  three  successive  reigns.    Dr  Leighton's  practice  as 
an  accoucheur  is  stated  to  be  very  considerable,  for  Dr  Clarke  is 
in  error  in  his  belief  that  that  branch  of  the  profession  was  prac- 
tised only  by  women.    In  addition  to  the  gentlemen  named,  who 
all  held  high  official  situations,  very  many  of  the  principal  Rus- 
sian nobility  maintain  English  physicians  in  their  families— men 
certainly  far  removed  from  the  opprobrious  description  of  Dr 
Clarke.] 
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never  met  a  single  instance  of  a  man  of  talent  among  ex 
patriated  English  physicians ;  neither  would  such  men 
leave  their  country,  to  settle  among  foreigners,  unles 
compelled  by  circumstances  of  misconduct  at  home 
Those  Englishmen  upon  the  continent  who  go  by  th 
name  of  physicians,  will  generally  be  found,  upon  in 
quiry,  to  have  exercised  no  such  profession  in  their 
own  country,  but  to  have  lived  as  servants  in  the  shop 
of  apothecaries,  chemists,  and  druggists,  or  to  have 
practised  as  veterinary  surgeons,  farriers,  or  itineran 
quacks. 

The  Russian  nobility  are  passionately  fond  of  travel 
ling ;  and  under  the  circumstances  of  the  Emperor  Paul' 
administration,  this  passion  increased  with  the  difficult; 
of  its  gratification.   They  entertain  extravagant  notions 
of  the  wealth  and  happiness  of  Englishmen ;  and  the; 
have  good  reason  to  do  so ;  since  whatever  they  possess 
useful  or  estimable  comes  to  them  from  England.  Books 
maps,  prints,  furniture,  clothing,  hard-ware  of  all  kinds 
horses,  carriages,  hats,  leather,  medicines,  almost  ever^ 
1  article  of  convenience,  comfort,  or  luxury,  must  be  de 
rived  from  England,  or  it  is  of  no  estimation.    Some  o: 
the  nobles  are  much  richer  than  the  richest  of  our  Eng- 
lish peers  ;  and  a  vast  number,  as  may  be  supposed,  are 
very  poor.     To  this  poverty,  and  to  these  riches^  are 
equally  joined  the  most  abject  meanness,  and  the  mosi 
detestable  profligacy.     In  sensuality,  they  are  withoui 
limits  of  law,  conscience,  or  honour.     In  their  amuse- 
ment, always  children;  in  their  resentment,  women. 
The  toys  of  infants,  the  baubles  of  French  fops,  consti- 
tute the  highest  object  of  their  wishes.   Novelty  delights 
the  human  race ;  but  no  part  of  it  seek  for  novelty 
so  eagerly  as  the  Russian  nobles.   Novelty  in  their  de- 
baucheries; novelty  in  gluttony;  novelty  in  cruelty, 
novelty  in  whatever  they  pursue.    This  is  not  the  case 
with  the  lower  class,  who  preserve  their  habits  unaltered 
from  one  generation  to  another.  But  there  are  characte- 
ristics in  which  the  Russian  prince  and  the  Russian  pea- 
sant are  the  same ;  they  are  all  equally  barbarous.  Visit  a 
Russian,  of  whatever  rank,  at  his  country  seat,  and  you 
will  find  him  lounging  about,  uncombed,  unwashed,  un- 
shaven, half-naked,  eating  raw  turnips,  and  drinking 
quass.    The  raw  turnip  is  handed  about  in  slices  in  the 
first  houses,  upon  a  silver  salver,  with  brandy,  as  a  whet 
before  dinner.    Their  hair  is  universally  in  a  state  not 
to  be  described ;  and  their  bodies  are  only  divested  of 
vermin  when  they  frequent  the  bath.   Upon  those  occa- 
sions, their  shirts  and  pelisses  are  held  over  a  hot  stove, 
and  the  heat  occasions  the  vermin  to  fall  off.   It  is  a  fact 
too  notorious  to  admit  dispute,  that  from  the  emperor 
to  the  meanest  slave,  throughout  the  vast  empire  of  all 
the  Russias,  including  all  its  princes,  nobles,  priests, 
and  peasants,  there  exists  not  a  single  individual  in  a 
thousand  whose  body  is  destitute  of  vermin.    An  Eng- 
lish gentleman  of  Moscow,  residing  as  a  banker  in  the 
city,  assured  me,  that,  passing  on  horseback  through 
the  streets,  he  has  often  seen  women  of  the  highest 
quality,  sitting  in  the  windows  of  their  palaces,  divest- 
ing each  other  of  vermin — another  trait,  in  addition  to 
what  I  have  said  before,  of  their  resemblance  to  the 
Neapolitans. 

The  true  manners  of  the  people  are  not  seen  in  Pe- 
tersburg, nor  even  in  Moscow,  by  entering  the  houses 
of  nobility  only.  Some  of  them,  and  generally  those 
to  whom  letters  of  recommendation  are  obtained,  have 
travelled,  and  introduce  refinements,  which  their  friends 
and  companions  readily  imitate.  The  real  Russian  rises 
at  an  early  hour,  and  breakfasts  on  a  dram  with  black 
bread.  His  dinner  at  noon  consists  of  the  coarsest  and 
most  greasy  viands,  the  scorbutic  effects  of  which  are 
counteracted  by  salted  cucumbers,  sour  cabbage,  the 
j  uice  of  his  vaccinium,  and  his  nectar  quass.  Sleep,  which 
renders  him  unmindful  of  his  abject  servitude  and  bar- 
barous life,  he  particularly  indulges — sleeping  always 
after  eating,  and  going  early  to  his  bed.  The  principal 
articles  of  diet  are  the  same  every  where ;  grease  and 
brandy.  A  stranger,  dining  with  their  most  refined 
and  most  accomplished  princes,  may  in  vain  expect  to 
see  his  knife  and  fork  changed.  If  he  sends  them  away, 
they  are  returned  without  even,  being  wiped.  If  he 


looks  behind  him,  he  will  see  a  servant  spit  in  the  plate 
he  is  to  receive,  and  wipe  it  with  a  dirty  napkin,  to  re- 
move the  dust.  If  he  ventures  (which  he  should  avoid, 
if  he  is  hungry)  to  inspect  the  soup  in  his  plate  with  too 
inquisitive  an  eye,  he  will  doubtless  discover  living 
victims  in  distress,  which  a  Russian,  if  he  saw,  would 
swallow  with  indifference.  Is  it  not  known  to  all,  that 
Potemkin  used  to  take  vermin  from  his  head,  and  kill 
them  on  the  bottom  of  his  plate  at  table  1 — and  beauteous 
princesses  of  Moscow  do  not  scruple  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample. But  vermin  unknown  to  an  Englishman,  and 
which  it  is  not  permitted  even  to  name,  attack  the 
stranger  who  incautiously  approaches  too  near  the  per- 
sons of  their  nobility,  and  visit  him  fram  their  sofas 
and  chairs.  If  at  table  he  regards  his  neighbour,  he 
sees  him  picking  liis  teeth  with  his  fork,  and  then  plung- 
ing it  into  a  plate  of  meat  which  is  brought  round  to  all. 
The  horrors  of  a  Russian  kitchen  are  inconceivable  ; 
and  there  is  not  a  bed  in  the  whole  empire,  which  an 
English  traveller,  aware  of  its  condition,  would  venture 
to  approach. 

In  the  house  of  young  Count  Orlof  alone,  are  no  less 
than  five  hundred  servants ;  many  of  them  sumptuously 
clothed,  and  many  others  in  rags.  It  is  no  unusual 
sight  to  see  behind  a  chair  a  sort  of  gala  footman,  like 
a  Neapolitan  volante,  in  gold  and  plumes,  and  another 
behind  him  looking  like  a  beggar.  The  generation  has 
not  yet  passed  away,  which,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  tsar, 
were  sent  to  be  whipped  as  dogs.  The  short  liberty 
they  enjoyed  in  the  reign  of  Catherine  did  not  suffice  to 
elevate  their  minds  from  the  depravity  always  incident 
to  a  state  of  slavery.  Under  Paul,  the  period  came 
again  in  which  they  suffered  the  indignities  offered  to 
their  forefathers.  Potemldn,  one  of  the  meanest  and 
most  profligate  of  men,  frequjntly  taught  them  to  re- 
member what  they  had  before  been,  by  chastising  with 
his  own  hand  a  prince  or  a  nobleman  with  whom  he 
chanced  to  be  offended ;  and  the  Emperor  Paul  exer- 
cised his  cane  upon  the  nobles  who  were  his  officers. 
Under  such  government,  if  we  find  them  servile,  op- 
pressive, cowardly,  and  tyrannical,  it  is  no  more  than 
may  be  expected,  from  their  mode  of  education,  and  the 
discipline  they  undergo.  They  will  naturally  crouch 
with  their  heads  in  the  dust  before  an  emperor  or  his 
favourite,  and  trample  their  inferiors  beneath  their 
feet. 

They  consider  the  English  as  a  mercenary  nation, 
and  generally  hate  them  because  they  fear  them,  or 
court  them  if  they  want  their  support.  One  of  their 
princes  thought  proper  to  declare  in  public,  at  his  own 
table,  where  we  had  leen  invited  to  dine,  and  were  of 
course  under  protection  enjoined  by  the  laws  of  hospi- 
tality, that  in  England  there  is  not  an  individual,  patriot 
or  placeman,  who  is  not  saleable  to  the  highest  bidder. 
He  instanced  Wilkes,  Gibbon,  and  Burke,  with  many 
others;  adding,  "English  slavery  is  less  justifiable  than 
Russian.  One  is  selfishness ;  the  other,  submission  to 
the  laws." 

It  is  very  true,  that  the  system  of  slavery  in  Russia, 
ike  many  other  evils,  may  sometimes  be  productive  of 
*ood.  If  the  nobleman  is  benevolent,  his  slaves  are 
lappy ;  for  they  are  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged.  In  sickness 
hey  are  attended,  and  in  old  age  they  find  an  asylum, 
[n  case  of  accidents  from  fire,  if  a  whole  village  is  burned, 
he  nobleman  must  find  wood  to  rebuild  it.  But  when, 
as  generally  happens,  the  proprietor  is  a  man  without 
eeling  or  principle,  their  situation  is  indeed  wretched. 
n  such  instances,  the  peasants  often  take  the  law  into 
heir  own  hands  and  assassinate  their  lords.  To  prevent 
his,  the  latter  live  in  cities,  remote  from  their  own 
)eople,  and  altogether  unmindful  of  all  that  concerns 
hem,  except  the  hard  tribute  they  are  to  receive.  Many 
>f  the  Russian  nobles  dare  not  venture  near  their  own 
tillages,  for  fear  of  the  vengeance  they  have  merited  by 
heinsrimes.  In  this  sad  survey,  it  is  soothing  to  point 
ut  any  worthy  object,  on  which  the  attention,  wearied 
y  depravity,  may  for  a  few  short  moments  repose, 
iorne  noble  traits  have  presented  themselves  among 
he  slaves. 
When  the  father  of  Count  Golovkin  was  reduced  ta 
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the  necessity  of  selling  a  portion  of  his  peasants,  in  con- 
sequence of  debts  contracted  in  the  service  of  the  crown, 
deputies  from  the  number  of  his  slaves  came  to  Moscow, 
beseeching  an  audience  of  their  lord.  One  venerable 
man,  the  oldest  of  the  number  advertised  for  sale, 
begged  to  know  why  they  were  to  be  so  dismissed.  "  Be- 
cause," said  the  Count,  "  I  am  in  want  of  money,  and 
must  absolutely  pay  the  debts  I  have  contracted." 
"How  much?"  exclaimed  at  once  all  the  deputies. 
"  About  thirty  thousand  roubles,"  rejoined  the  Count. 
"  God  help  us !  Do  not  sell  us ;  we  will  bring  the 
money !" 

Peter  III.  was  a  greater  friend  to  the  Russian  no- 
bility, during  three  months,  than  all  the  sovereigns 
of  Russia  put  together,  and  in  their  gratitude  they 
murdered  him.  While  under  the  oppressive  and  de- 
grading discipline  of  Paul,  they  kneeled,  and  kissed  the 
rod.  Peter  liberated  them  from  slavery  and  from  cor- 
poral punishment.  He  permitted  them  to  sell  their 
effects,  and  settle  in  other  countries ;  to  serve,  if  they 
pleased,  under  other  sovereigns.  In  short,  he  gave 
them  all  they  most  desired,  and  they  assassinated  their 
benefactor. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  swarm  of  servants  in 
their  palaces.  A  foreigner  wonders  how  they  are  sup- 
ported. The  fact  is,  if  a  nobleman  has  fifty  or  five 
hundred,  they  do  not  cost  him  a  shilling.  Their  clothes, 
food,  every  article  of  their  subsistence,  are  derived  from 
the  poor  oppressed  peasants.  Their  wages,  if  wages 
they  can  be  called,  scarce  exceed  an  English  halfpenny 
a-day.  In  the  whole  year,  the  total  of  daily  pittance 
equals  about  five  roubles  forty-seven  copeeks  and  a  half, 
which,  according  to  the  state  of  exchange  at  the  time 
we  were  there,  may  be  estimated  at  twelve  shillings  and 
ninepence.  Small  as  this  sum  is,  it  might  have  been 
omitted,  for  it  is  never  paid.  There  are  few  of  the 
nobles  who  think  it  any  disgrace  to  owe  their  servants 
so  trivial  a  debt.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  degree  of  mean- 
ness to  which  a  Russian  nobleman  will  not  condescend. 
To  enumerate  the  things  of  which  we  were  eye-witnesses, 
would  only  weary  and  disgust  the  reader.*  I  will  end 
with  one. 

A  hat  had  been  stolen  from  our  apartments.  The 
servants  positively  asserted  that  some  young  noblemen, 
who  had  been  more  lavish  of  their  friendship  and  com- 
pany than  we  desired,  had  gained  access  to  the  chambers 
in  our  absence,  and  had  carried  off  the  hat,  with. some 
other  moveables,  even  of  less  value.  The  fact  was  incon- 
ceivable, and  we  gave  no  credit  to  it.  A  few  days  after, 
being  upon  an  excursion  to  the  Convent  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,  forty-five  versts  north  of  Moscow,  a  party 
of  the  nobles,  to  whom  our  intention  was  made  known 
the  preceding  evening  at  the  Club  de  Noblesse,  over- 

*  [Although  it  ia  unjust  to  generalise  from  a  few  particular 
facts — and  indeed  nothing  would  be  more  improper  than  to  assert 
that  the  whole  Russian  nohility  are  addicted  to  theft — yet  cer- 
tainly there  are  examples  of  meanness  and  dishonesty  exhibited 
by  persons  of  rank  and  fortune  in  Russia,  which  are  unknown 
in  other  countries.  Even  Dr  Lyall,  who  takes  great  pains  to  vin- 
dicate the  general  character  of  the  country,  details  the  two  fol- 
lowing singular  anecdotes :— 

A  nobleman  of  the  highest  rank,  now  in  his  grave,  invited  his 
friends  to  a  splendid  entertainment  in  his  gardens  on  the  Moskva. 
The  most  distinguished  personages  of  the  metropolis  were  pre- 
sent. With  surprise,  one  of  the  guests  was  remarked,  as  he  most 
dexterously  conveyed  a  silver  spoon  which  he  had  been  using  into 
his  pocket.  Immediately  after  dinner  this  noble  left  the  party, 
and,  attended  by  livery  servants,  got  into  his  carriage  and  drove 
home. 

A  prince  of  Russia  having  entered  one  of  the  magazines  at  Mos- 
cow, wandered  up  and  down,  passed  a  number  of  articles  in  re- 
view, and  demanded  their  prices.  While  the  proprietor  and  his 
assistants  were  busily  occupied  in  showing  a  variety  of  wares  to 
numerous  purchasers,  the  said  nobleman  clandestinely,  and,  as  he 
thought,  without  being  seen,  seized  a  gilded  cup  and  saucer,  con- 
veyed them  under  his  cloak,  commenced  a  general  conversation, 
pretended  to  have  forgotten  something,  ran  off  with  his  booty, 
deposited  it  in  his  carriage,  departed,  and  followed  by  a  couple 
of  servants  in  gorgeous  apparel,  seated  himself  in  his  vehicle,  and, 
no  doubt,  dwelt  with  complacency  on  his  triumph,  as  h.0,  was 
hurled  along  the  street  to  Ms  splendid  palace.] 


took  us  on  horseback.  One  of  them,  mounted  on  an 
English  racer,  and  habited  like  a  Newmarket  jockey, 
rode  up  to  the  side  of  the  carriage ;  but  his  horse  being 
somewhat  unruly,  he  lost  his  seat,  and  a  gust  of  wind 
carried  off  his  cap.  My  companion  immediately  de- 
scended, and  ran  to  recover  it  for  its  owner ;  but  what 
was  his  astonishment  to  perceive  his  own  name,  and 
the  name  of  his  hatter,  on  the  lining !  It  was  no  other 
than  the  identical  hat,  which  one  of  the  party  had  stolen 
from  our  lodgings,  now  become  a  cap,  and  which,  under 
its  altered  shape,  might  not  have  been  recognised,  but 
for  the  accident  here  mentioned. 

The  love  of  mimicry,  already  mentioned  as  charac- 
teristic of  the  nation,  has  been  carried  to  a  great  excess 
in  the  Convent  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  which  is  not  only 
an  imitation  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at 
Jerusalem,  but,  as  I  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  the 
work,  contains  representations  of  all  the  relics  conse- 
crated in  that  edifice.  It  has  been  built  exactly  after  the 
same  model,  and  within  it  are  exhibited  the  tomb  of 
Christ,  the  stone  which  was  rolled  from  the  sepulchre,  the 
holes  in  which  stood  the  crosses  of  our  Saviour  and  the 
two  thieves  crucified  with  him,  the  prison  in  which  they 
relate  he  was  confined,  together  with  all  the  other  absur- 
dities fabricated  by  the  Empress  Helena  and  her  ignorant 
priests  at  Jerusalem.  Finding,  however,  some  difference 
between  the  representation  made  of  the  original  building 
in  the  Holy  Land,  and  its  model  here,  I  asked  the  monks 
the  reason  of  the  alteration.  They  replied,  "Our  build- 
ing is  executed  with  more  taste,  because  it  is  more  or- 
namental, and  there  are  many  good  judges  who  prefer 
ours  to  the  original" — thus  most  ignorantly  implying, 
that  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  so  long  an  object  of  ado- 
ration, had  been  so,  rather  on  account  of  its  beauty,  than 
any  thing  contained  in  it.  But  nothing  can  prove  with 
more  effect  to  what  an  abject  state  of  mental  darkness 
the  human  mind  may  fall,  than  that  the  trumpery  here, 
not  having  even  the  empty  title  to  reverence  which  relics 
may  claim,  but  confessedly  imitations,  should  receive 
the  veneration  and  the  worship  paid  to  their  originals. 
A  fat  and  filthy  priest,  pointing  to  a  hole  in  the  midst 
of  Russia,  exclaims,  "  Here  stood  the  holy  cross !" — 
while  boorish  devotees  shed  over  it  tears  of  piety,  as 
genuine  as  those  which  fall  from  the  eyes  of  pilgrims 
in  the  tabernacles  at  Jerusalem.  Within  a  cell,  to  which 
they  have  given  the  name  of  the  prison  of  Jesus  Christ, 
sits  a  wooden  figure,  so  ridiculously  dressed,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  view  it  without  laughter.  It  is  as  large  as 
life,  and  intended  to  represent  the  Messiah  in  his  con- 
finement, with  a  veil  of  black  crape  cast  about  the  head, 
face,  and  shoulders. 

The  Virgin  with  Three  Hands  also  makes  her  appear- 
ance here ;  and  an  ancient  picture  is  exhibited,  which 
they  say  came  from  Jerusalem.  It  is  exactly  like  those 
modern  paintings  now  manufactured  in  Russia  for  the 
churches  and  household  gods,  and  was  probably  one  of 
the  original  models  of  the  art. 

The  dome  of  the  building  may  be  esteemed  among 
the  finest  works  of  architecture  in  the  country.  It  is 
lighted  in  a  very  pleasing  manner.  The  expense  of  its 
completion  has  been  stated  at  38,000  roubles,  or  I  should 
have  suspected  it  to  have  been  much  more.  In  the 
library  of  the  convent  there  is  nothing  remarkable,  ex- 
cept thirty  pieces  of  lead,  shown  as  the  money  paid  to 
Judas  Iscariot  for  betraying  Christ,  and,  of  course, 
copies  of  a  similar  pretended  relic  at  Jerusalem.  The 
dresses  of  the  priests  are  also  exhibited,  covered  with 
jewels.  One  mitre  alone,  or  cap,  is  valued  at  24,000 
roubles.  Some  modern  manuscript  Bibles,  in  the  Rus- 
sian language,  presented  by  the  late  empress,  are  seen, 
most  sumptuously  bound  in  covers  of  gold,  and  studded 
with  enamelled  paintings,  which  are  set  round  with 
brilliants  of  the  finest  Siberian  emeralds,  and  other 
precious  stones. 

The  approach  to  this  convent  is  by  a  gentle  ascent, 
on  a  fine  verdant  plain.  It  is  situated  in  a  pleasing 
country ;  and  the  excursion  to  it  conducts  a  stranger 
through  the  most  agreeable  of  the  environs  of  Moscow. 
It  was  once  fortified ;  and  a  few  pieces  of  old  neglected 
artillery  lie  near  the  gate,  beneath  some  trees. 
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We  were  presented  to  the  superior,  the  most  greasy 
monk,  without  exception,  I  ever  beheld.  He  spoke  to 
us  in  Latin,  and  gave  us  the  history  of  their  great  pa- 
triarch Nicon,  whose  portrait  we  had  seen  in  the  church, 
and  who  rose  from  the  lowest  station  to  the  high  office 
he  held.  After  his  marriage,  a  separation  took  place, 
by  the  mutual  consent  of  husband  and  wife — one  be- 
coming prior  of  a  monastery,  and  the  other  prioress  of 
a  convent. 

When  we  returned  to  Moscow,  we  found  the  inhabi- 
tants murmuring  in  consequence  of  new  prohibitions. 
A  ukase  had  appeared,  which  forbade  the  importation 
of  any  kind  of  foreign  literature  ;  and  under  this  head 
were  included  maps,  music,  and  whatever  might  be  con- 
strued a  medium  of  science.  It  will  require  another 
generation  to  recover  the  check  which  rising  genius  then 
sustained.  Some  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  public  censors,  by  a  domiciliary  visit  the 
booksellers  received  during  our  residence  in  Moscow. 
The  shops  were  to  undergo  examination  for  prints  or 
plans  of  Riga.  Every  article  of  their  property  was  of 
course  overhauled.  Wherever  any  thing  appeared  bear- 
ing the  remotest  reference  to  Riga,  for  whatever  pur- 
pose calculated,  it  was  instantly  condemned.  If  the  word 
Riga  chanced  to  make  its  appearance  in  any  book,  how- 
ever valuable,  though  but  on  a  single  page,  the  leaf  was 
torn  out.  In  this  manner  they  destroyed,  in  one  day, 
works  of  geography,  history,  the  arts,  atlasses,  diction- 
aries, voyages ;  ravaging,  tearing,  and  blemishing,  wher- 
ever they  came. 

That  the  Russians  have  talents  no  one  will  deny,  but 
they  dare  not  show  them.  Since  the  death  of  Cathe- 
rine, it  has  seemed  the  wretched  policy  of  their  govern- 
ment to  throw  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  intellectual 
improvement.  Genius  became  a  curse  to  its  possessor 
— wit,  a  passport  to  Siberia.  Apathy,  stupidity,  and 
ignorance,  were  blessings — truth  and  science,  qualifica- 
tions for  the  knout.  The  author  of  Man  Voyage  a  Mos- 
cow atoned  for  the  brilliancy  of  his  understanding  in  the 
wildernesses  of  Tobolsk!.  A  ban  mot,  an  epigram,  the 
sparks  and  ebullitions  of  inventive  genius,  like  sudden 
flashes  of  lightning  in  the  darkness  of  a  nocturnal  tem- 
pest, rendered,  as  they  vanished,  more  sensible  impres- 
sions of  surrounding  horror.  The  splendour  of  the  long 
day  which  enlightened  the  reign  of  Catherine,  contrasted 
with  the  gloomy  period  of  Paul's  administration,  may 
be  justly  compared  with  the  moral  and  natural  pheno- 
mena of  the  empire — now  brightened  by  a  continual 
sun,  and  now  darkened  by  uninterrupted  night.  The 
number  of  prohibitions  became  so  numerous,  and  many 
of  them  were  so  trivial,  that  it  was  necessary  to  carry 
about  manuals  of  obedience,  and  assist  the  memory  by 
pocket  catalogues  of  forbidden  things.  Some  of  these 
prohibitions  excited  more  laughter  than  fear.  Pug 
dogs,  from  the  emperor's  resemblance  to  them,  were 
prohibited  any  other  name  than  mops.  Ivory-headed 
canes  were  on  no  account  to  be  permitted,  being  re- 
served solely  for  the  use  of  the  military.  These,  and 
many  other  absurd  regulations,  exposed  foreigners  daily 
to  the  insolence  of  the  police.  My  companion  was  ac- 
tually ai-rested  for  not  wearing  Haps  to  his  waistcoat, 
and  I  narrowly  escaped  punishment  for  having  strings 
in  my  shoes. 

The  Convent  of  the  Trinity,  distant  forty  miles  from 
Moscow,  is  deemed  particularly  worth  seeing,  on  ac- 
count of  its  immense  riches.  Rather  more  than  two 
miles  farther  is  another  convent,  less  known,  but  more 
remarkable  :  it  contains  within  its  walls  a  Gothic  church, 
erected  over  a  mount,  supposed  to  typify  the  mountain 
of  the  Ascension  of  Jesus  Christ.  At  the  foot  of  the 
mount,  and  within  it,  is  a  small  chapel,  containing 
figures  executed  in  wax,  to  represent  the  resurrection 
of  Lazarus.  This  extraordinary  work  has  been  planned 
by  Plato,  archbishop  of  Moscow,  who  resides  there,  and 
under  whose  inspection  the  whole  was  executed.  The 
place  is  called  Vifanij. 

But  the  most  remarkable  edifice,  as  it  affords  a  strik- 
ing monument  of  national  manners,  is  the  Church  of 
St  Basil,  near  the  Kremlin.  It  is  a  complete  specimen 
of  the  Tartar  taste  in  building,  and  was  erected  by  Ivan 


Basilovich  II.  in  1538.  To  add  to  the  singularity  of  its 
history,  it  was  the  workmanship  of  Italian  architects.* 
Its  numerous  and  heavy  cupolas,  surmounted  by  gilded 
crucifixes,  exhibit  a  striking  contrast  of  colour  and  or- 
nament. Pious  individuals  bequeath  legacies  towards 
the  perpetual  gilding  or  painting  of  this  or  that  dome, 
according  to  their  various  fancies,  so  that  it  is  likely  to 
remain  a  splendid  piece  of  patchwork  for  many  gene- 
rations. In  order  to  account  for  the  origin  of  this  build- 
ing, and  the  oriental  style  exhibited  in  its  formation,  we 
must  look  back  to  the  period  of  the  Russian  history  in 
which  it  was  constructed.  The  stories  we  have  hitherto 
received  of  the  monarch,  in  whose  piety  or  ostentation 
it  is  said  to  have  originated,  are  so  contradictory,  that 
the  subject  itself  merits  a  little  investigation.  The  more 
we  inquire  into  the  real  history  of  Russia,  and  of  Rus- 
sian sovereigns,  the  more  we  shall  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  country,  and  its  people,  have  undergone 
little  variation  since  the  foundation  of  the  empire.  Peter 
the  Great  might  cut  off  the  beards  of  the  nobles,  and 
substitute  European  habits  for  Asiatic  robes,  but  the  in- 
ward man  is  still  the  same.  A  Russian  of  the  nineteenth 
century  possesses  all  the  servile  propensities,  the  bar- 
barity of  manners,  the  cruelty,  hypocrisy,  and  profli- 
gacy, which  characterised  his  ancestors  in  the  ninth. 

John  Basilovich  I.  has  been  considered  as  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Russian  empire ;  but  his  accession  did 
not  take  place  till  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
He  arose,  like  Bonaparte,  in  a  period  of  national  dis- 
may, confusion,  and  calamity  ;  and  though  described  as 
a  man  of  impetuous  vices  and  violent  passions,  intrepid, 
artful,  treacherous,  and  having  all  the  ferocity  of  a  sa- 
vage, has  been  hailed  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country, 
and  dignified  by  the  appellation  of  the  Great.  It  is  a 
title  which  an  oppressed  intimidated  people  .have  fre- 
quently bestowed  upon  tyrants.  Until  his  time,  how- 
ever, Tartars  were  lords  of  Moscow — the  tsars  them- 
selves being  obliged  to  stand  in  the  presence  of  their 
ambassadors,  while  the  latter  sat  at  meat,  and  to  endure 
the  most  humiliating  ceremonies.  Basilovich  shook  off 
the  Tartar  yoke  ;  but  it  was  a  long  time  before  the  Rus- 
sians, always  children  of  imitation,  ceased  to  mimic  a 
people  by  whom  they  had  been  conquered.  They  had 
neither  arts  nor  opinions  of  their  own :  every  thing  in 
Moscow  was  Tartarian — dress,  manners,  buildings, 
equipages — in  short,  all  except  religion  and  language, 
Basilovich,  at  the  conquest  of  Casan,  was  solemnly 
crowned  with  the  diadem  of  that  kingdom,  which  is  said 
to  be  the  same  now  used  for  the  coronation  of  the  Rus- 
sian sovereigns.  In  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Moscow 
was  again  taken  by  that  people,  and  its  tsar  subjected 
to  an  ignominious  tribute.  Twelve  years  afterwards, 
the  eldest  son  of  that  successor,  John  Basilovich  II., 

*  [The  proper  name  of  this  church  is  the  Pokrovskoi  cathedral, 
though  it  passes  under  different  names  even  amongst  the  Rus- 
sians, because  it  contains  twenty  different  churches  dedicated  to 
various  holy  events  and  persons.  The  church  dedicated  to  Vasilii 
(called  by  Clarke  St  Basil)  is  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  cathedral, 
together  with  eleven  others,  and  there  are  nine  churches  on  the 
floor  above.  This  is  the  case  in  all  the  large  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings in  Russia,  each  containing  several  distinct  churches  or 
chapels.  The  cathedral  in  question  is  situated  in  the  Kitai-Go- 
rod,  or  second  quarter  of  Moscow,  on  one  of  the  sides  of  the 
"  Beautiful  Place,"  one  of  the  most  magnificent  squares  in  the 
city.  Karamzin,  the  Russian  historian,  denies  that  the  Tartar 
manners  or  architecture  ever  prevailed  in  Russia,  but  derives 
both  from  the  Slavonians  and  Greeks.  But  amongst  whatever 
people  the  architectural  taste  first  arose,  it  possesses  extraordi- 
nary features.  An  able  critic  in  the  Quarterly  Review  has  re- 
marked upon  this  cathedral :  "  No  description  can  give  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  this  strange  and  fantastic  building,  in  the  design 
and  execution  of  which,  the  peculiarities  of  Russian  architecture 
seem  to  have  reached  their  utmost  limit  of  extravagance.  It 
has  a  striking  originality  of  character,  which,  though  wild  and 
barbarous,  can  never  be  contemplated  without  feelings  of  interest 
and  admiration."  It  was  a  good  deal  injured  during  the  invasion 
of  the  French  in  1812,  but  it  has  been  since  completely  repaired 
externally  and  repainted,  and  the  balls  and  crosses  of  the  towers 
regilt.  It  has  been  also  partially  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  iron 
balustrade,  instead  of  thu  paltry  shops  and  stalls  which  formerly 
encumbered  it,] 
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then  an  infant,  but  afterwards  a  ferocious  and  impla- 
cable tyrant,  came  to  the  throne. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that,  in  the  very  opening  of  his 
reign,  we  read  of  the  arrest  of  no  less  than  300  artists, 
intended  for  Russia,  in  the  town  of  Lubeck.  What  the 
great  work  then  carrying  on  in  Moscow  was,  is  now 
uncertain  ;  but  it  evidently  proves  a  disposition,  on  the 
part  of  the  sovereign,  to  superinduce  the  arts  of  western 
nations  over  the  long-established  oriental  customs  of  his 
people.  In  this  reign  was  built  the  church  to  which  I 
have  alluded.  The  artists  arrested  in  Lubeck  were 
Germans.  The  architects  employed  for  the  Church  of  St 
Basil  were  Italians ;  probably  obtained  by  the  connec- 
tion which  subsisted  between  the  tsars  of  Muscovy  and 
the  emperors  of  Constantinople.*  From  whatever  coun- 
try they  came,  the  taste  displayed  in  the  edifice  is  evi- 
dently Tartarian.  How  much  the  manners  of  the  people 
were  so  at  this  period,  may  be  shown  by  reference  to  the 
curious  and  interesting  documents  preserved  in  Hak- 
luyt's  Collection  of  Voyages.  It  was  during  the  bloody 
administration  of  the  tyrant  who  then  ruled  in  Russia, 
that  the  first  ambassadors  went  from  England  to  that 
country.  By  the  accounts  they  sent  home,  it  appears 
that  the  situation  of  Englishmen  in  Russia  was  precisely 
what  we  experienced  230  years  afterwards,  under  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  Emperor  Paul :  the  same  disgusting  race 
around  them  ;  the  same  dread  of  being  communicative 
in  their  letters  ;  the  same  desire  to  quit  a  scene  of  bar- 
barity and  profligacy.  The  secretary  to  Randolph,  who 
went  as  ambassador  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  a  per- 
son of  the  name  of  George  Tubervile,  and  wrote  "  Cer- 
taiiie  Letters  in  Verse,"  to  Dancie,  Spencer,  and  Parker, 
"  describing  the  manners  of  the  countrey  and  people." 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  young  man  of  fashion  at  that 
time.  I  have  selected  some  of  the  most  striking  pas- 
sages in  these  letters  for  a  note.1!"  They  are  very  little 

*  Some  years  afterwards,  A.  D.  1557,  the  tsar  again  made  an 
unsuccessful  application  to  the  court  of  Vienna  for  artists ;  stat- 
ing, that  "  he  could  easily  procure  them  from  France  and  Italy, 
but  that  he  gave  the  preference  to  Germans,  knowing  them  to  be 
an  upright,  virtuous,  and  honest  people." 

t  "  I  left  my  native  soile,  full  like  a  retchlesse  man  ; 
And  unacquainted  of  the  coast,  among  the  Russes  ran  ; 
A  people  passing  rude,  to  vices  vile  inclinde, 
Folke  fit  to  he  of  Bacchus  train,  BO  quaffing  is  their  kinde. 

*  *  *  * 

"  Such  licour  as  they  have,  and  as  the  countrey  gives, 

But  chiefly  two,  one  called  Kuas,  whereby  the  Mousike  lives, 

Small  ware  and  waterlike,  but  somewhat  tart  in  taste, 

The  rest  is  Mead  of  honie  made,  wherewith  their  lips  they  baste. 

*  *  *  * 

"  Their  Idoles  have  their  hearts,  on  God  they  never  call, 
Unlesse  it  be  (Nichola  Bough)  that  hangs  against  the  wall. 
The  house  that  hath  no  god,  or  painted  saint  within, 
Is  not  to  be  resorted  to,  that  roofe  is  full  of  sinne." — 

HAKLUVT'S  Voyages,  pp.  384-5. 

lie  then  proceeds  to  mention  the  dissolute  lives  of  the  women, 
and  their  manner  of  painting  their  cheeks :  and,  at  the  close  of 
his  letter  to  Spencer,  says — 

• "  The  people  beastly  bee. 

I  write  not  all  I  know,  I  touch  but  here  and  there, 

For  if  I  should,  my  penne  would  pinch,  and  eke  offend  I  fcare. 

*  *  #  # 

"  They  say  the  lion's  paw  gives  judgment  of  the  beast : 
And  so  you  may  deeme  of  the  great,  by  reading  of  the  least." 

Ibid.  p.  387. 

In  his  letter  to  Parker,  the  Tartar  dress  and  manner  are  thus 
strikingly  introduced : 

"  Their  garments  be  not  gay,  nor  handsome  to  the  eye  ; 
A  cap  aloft  their  heads  they  have,  that  standeth  very  hie, 
Which  Colpack  they  do  terme.    They  weare  no  ruffes  at  all : 
The  best  have  collars  set  with  pearle,  which  they  Rubasca  call. 
Their  shirts  in  Russie  long,  they  worke  them  downe  before, 
And  on  the  sleeves  with  coloured  silks,  two  inches  good  and  more. 

*  *  *  * 

"  These  are  the  Rwfies  robes.    The  richest  use  to  ride 

From  place  to  place,  his  servant  runnes,  and  followes  by  his  side. 


known,  and  worth  the  reader's  attention  ;  not  mei-ely 
because  they  prove  that  Russia  now  is  precisely  what 
it  was  when  they  were  written,  but  as  curious  examples 
of  early  English  poetry.  The  work  in  which  they  are 
contained  is  extremely  rare,  and  bears  an  enormous 
price. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

MOSCOW. 

THE  market  on  a  Sunday  in  Moscow  is  a  novel  and  in- 
teresting spectacle.  From  five  in  the  morning  till  eight, 
the  Place  de  Gallitzin,  a  spacious  area  near  the  Krem- 
lin, is  tilled  by  a  concourse  of  peasants,  and  people  of 
every  description,  coming  to  buy  or  sell  white  peacocks, 
fan-tailed,  and  other  curious  pigeons,  dogs  of  all  sorts, 
for  the  sofa  or  the  chase,  singing-birds,  poultry,  guns, 
pistols — in  short,  whatever  chance  or  custom  may  have 
rendered  saleable.  The  sellers,  excepting  in  the  market 
of  singing-birds,  which  is  permanent  and  very  large, 
have  110  shops,  but  remain  with  their  wares  either  ex- 
posed upon  stalls,  or  hawking  them  about  in  their  hands. 
Dogs  and  birds  constitute  the  principal  articles  for  sale. 
The  pigeon-feeders  are  distinguished  in  the  midst  of  the 
mob  by  long  white  wands,  which  they  carry  to  direct  the 
pigeons  in  their  flight.  The  nobles  of  Moscow  take  great 
delight  in  these  birds,  and  a  favourite  pair  will  sell  from 
five  to  ten  roubles  in  the  market.  I  was  astonished  to 
see  the  feeders,  by  way  of  exhibiting  their  birds,  let 
them  fly,  and  recover  them  again  at  pleasure.  The 
principal  recommendation  of  the  pigeons  consists  in 
their  rising  to  a  great  height  by  a  spiral  curve,  all  fly- 
ing one  way,  and  following  each  other.  When  a  bird 
is  launched,  if  it  does  not  preserve  the  line  of  curvature 
which  the  others  take,  the  feeder  whistles,  waving  his 
wand,  and  its  course  is  immediately  changed.  During 
such  exhibitions,  the  nobles  stake  their  money  in  wagers, 
betting  upon  the  height  to  which  a  pigeon  will  ascend, 
and  the  number  of  curves  it  will  make  in  so  doing. 
Among  dogs  for  the  chase,  we  observed  a  noble  breed, 
common  in  Russia,  with  long  fine  hair  like  those  of 
Newfoundland,  but  of  amazing  size  and  height,  which 
are  used  in  Russia  to  hunt  wolves.  German  pug-dogs, 
so  dear  in  London,  here  bear  a  low  price.  I  was  offered 
a  very  fine  one  for  a  sum  equivalent  to  a  shilling  Eng- 
lish. We  observed  also  English  harriers  and  fox- 
hounds ;  but  the  favourite  kind  of  dog  in  Moscow  is  the 
English  terrier,  which  is  very  rare  in  Russia,  and  sells 
for  eighteen  roubles,  or  more,  according  to  the  caprice 
of  the  buyer  and  seller.  Persian  cats  were  also  offered 
for  sale,  of  a  bluish-grey  or  slate  colour,  and  much  ad- 
mired. Seeing  several  stalls  apparently  covered  with 
wheat,  I  approached  to  examine  its  quality,  but  was 
surprised  to  find  that  what  had  the  appearance  of  wheat 
consisted  of  large  ants'  eggs,  heaped  for  sale.  Near  the 
same  stalls  were  tubs  full  of  pismires,  crawling  among 
the  eggs,  and  over  the  persons  of  those  who  sold  them. 
Both  the  eggs  and  the  ants  are  brought  to  Moscow  as 
food  fgr  nightingales,  which  are  favourite  though  com- 

The  Cassacke  beares  his  felt,  to  force  away  the  raine : 
Their  bridles  are  not  very  brave,  their  saddles  are  but  plainc. 

*  *  *  * 
"  For  when  the  Russie  is  pursued  by  cruel  foe, 

He  rides  away,  and  suddenly  betakes  him  to  his  boe, 

And  bends  me  but  about  in  saddle  as  he  sits, 

And  therewithall  amids  his  race  his  following  foe  he  hits. 

Their  bowes  are  very  short,  like  Turkic  bowes  outright, 

Of  sinowes  made  with  birchen  barke,  in  cunning  mancr  dight. 

*  *  *  * 

"  The  maners  are  so  Turkie  like,  the  men  so  full  of  guile, 
The  women  wanton,  temples  stuf  t  with  idols  that  defile 
The  seats  that  sacred  ought  to  be,  the  customes  are  so  quaint, 
As  if  I  would  describe  the  whole,  I  feare  my  pen  would  faint. 
In  summe,  I  say,  I  never  saw  a  prince  that  so  did  raigne, 
Nor  people  so  beset  with  saints,  yet  all  but  vile  and  vaine, 
Wild  Irish  are  as  civill  as  the  Russia  in  their  kinde, 
Hard  choice  which  is  the  best  of  both,  ech  bloody,  rude,  and 
blindc."  .  ibid.  pp.  387-3®. 
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mon  birds  in  Russian  houses.  They  sing  in  every  re- 
spect as  beautifully  in  cages  as  in  their  native  woods. 
We  often  heard  them  in  the  bird-shops,  warbling  with 
all  the  fulness  and  variety  of  tone  which  characterises 
the  nightingale  in  its  natural  state.  The  price  of  one  of 
them,  in  full  song,  is  about  fifteen  roubles.  The  Rus- 
sians, by  rattling  beads  on  their  tables  of  tangible  arith- 
metic, can  make  the  birds  sing  at  pleasure  during  the 
day ;  but  nightingales  are  heard  throughout  the  night, 
making  the  streets  of  the  city  resound  the  melodies  of 
the  forest. 

The  promenades  at  this  season  of  the  year  are  among 
the  many  sights  in  Moscow  interesting  to  a  stranger. 
The  principal  is  on  the  1st  of  May,  Russian  style,  in  a 
forest  near  the  city.  It  affords  a  very  interesting  spec- 
tacle to  strangers,  because  it  is  frequented  by  the  bour- 
geoisie as  well  as  by  the  nobles,  and  the  national  costume 
may  then  be  observed  in  its  greatest  splendour.  The 
procession  of  carriages  and  persons  on  horseback  is 
immense.  Beneath  the  trees,  and  upon  the  green  sward, 
Russian  peasants  are  seen  seated  in  their  gayest  dresses, 
expressing  their  joy  by  shouting  and  tumultuous  songs. 
The  music  of  the  balalaika,  the  shrill  notes  of  rustic 
pipes,  clapping  of  hands,  and  the  wild  dances  of  the 
gipsies,  all  mingle  in  one  revelry.  The  wives  of  mer- 
chants, in  droskies  and  on  foot,  display  head-dresses  of 
matted  pearls,  and  their  most  expensive  attire.  In 
costliness  of  apparel,  there  is  no  difference  between  a 
Moscow  princess  and  the  wife  of  a  Moscow  shopkeeper ; 
except  that  one  copies  the  fashions  of  London  and  Paris, 
while  the  other  preserves  the  habit  of  her  ancestors. 
During  Easter,  promenades  take  place  every  evening, 
varying  occasionally  the  site  of  cavalcade.  They  are 
made  in  carriages  and  on  horseback ;  the  number  of 
the  former  being  greater  than  any  occasion  assembles 
in  other  cities  of  Europe.  The  intention  of  such  meet- 
ings is  the  same  every  where ;  to  see  and  to  be  seen. 
Equipages  continue  to  pass  in  the  same  constant  order, 
forming  two  lines,  which  move  parallel  to  each  other. 
The  spectacle  sometimes  beggars  all  description.  Beau- 
tiful women,  attired  in  costly  and  becoming  dresses,  fill 
the  balconies  and  windows  of  houses  between  which  the 
cavalcade  proceeds  to  its  destination.  Hussars  and 
police-officers  are  stationed  in  different  parts,  to  pre- 
serve order.  When  arrived  at  the  place  particularly 
set  apart  for  the  display  of  the  procession,  the  stranger 
with  amazement  beholds  objects  which  can  only  be 
matched  in  the  most  wretched  purlieus  of  St  Giles's ; 
miserable  hovels,  and  wooden  huts,  hardly  discernible 
amidst  clouds  of  dust.  On  Friday  in  Easter-week,  the 
place  of  promenade  is  better  selected  :  it  is  then  on  a 
plain  called  La  Vallee,  and  the  sight  is  the  most  sur- 
prising that  can  be  conceived.  Long  before  reaching 
this  plain,  the  throng  of  carriages  is  so  great  that  they 
can  scarcely  move.  At  last  the  great  scene  opens,  and 
the  view  which  breaks  all  at  once  upon  the  spectator  is 
indeed  striking.  A  procession,  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
is  seen  passing  and  repassing  a  spacious  and  beautiful 
lawn,  the  farther  extremity  of  which  appears  termi- 
nated by  a  convent.  No  less  than  2000  carriages,  gene- 
rally with  six  horses  to  each,  but  never  less  thanfour, 
are  present  upon  this  occasion.  So  much  for  the  general 
effect.  The  appearance  in  detail,  of  the  equipages,  lac- 
keys, and  drivers,  is  an  excellent  burlesque  upon  gran- 
deur. The'postilions  are  generally  old  men  of  a  wretched 
aspect,  dressed  in  liveries  of  worsted  lace  and  cocked 
hats,  who  hold  their  whip  and  reins  as  if  they  were  never 
before  mounted.  The  harness  consists  of  ropes  and  cords, 
frequently  ragged  and  dirty;  very  unlike  the  white 
traces  used  in  Poland,  which  have  a  pleasing  if  not  mag- 
nificent appearance.  The  carriages  themselves,  if  not 
altogether  as  wretched  as  the  night  coaches  of  London, 
are  ill  built,  old  fashioned,  heavy,  and  ugly.  It  is  only 
the  amazing  number  of  equipages  that  affords  ideas  of 
wealth  or  greatness.  Examined  separately,  every  thing 
is  little  and  mean.  The  procession  is  seen  on  the  plain 
as  far  as  the  convent  before  mentioned,  and  returning 
back  in  the  order  it  advanced.  In  the  line  between  the 
carriages,  a  space  is  reserved  for  t^ie  cavaliers,  who  make 
their  appearance  on  the  most  beautiful  English  and 


Turkish  horses,  riding,  as  they  all  maintain,  a  F  Anglais, 
but  without  the  smallest  resemblance  to  the  manner  of 
Englishmen.  Their  horses  are  taught  the  manege,  and 
continue  to  pace  and  champ  the  bit,  without  advancing 
a  step ;  occasionally  plunging  like  those  exhibited  hi 
amphitheatres,  while  their  riders,  in  laced  coats  and 
ruffles,  with  cocked  hats,  and  saddles  sumptuously  em- 
broidered, imagine  they  display  surprising  feats  of  horse- 
manship. Several  families  preserve  the  old  Russian 
costume  in  their  servants'  habits ;  others  clothe  their 
attendants  like  running  footmen  in  Italy ;  so  that  the  va- 
riety formed  by  the  motley  appearance  is  very  amusing. 

The  numberless  bells  of  Moscow  continue  to  ring 
during  the  whole  of  Easter  week,  tinkling  and  tolling, 
without  any  kind  of  harmony  or  order.  The  large  bell 
near  the  cathedral  is  only  used  on  important  occasions, 
and  yields  the  finest  and  most  solemn  tone  I  ever  heard. 
When  it  sounds,  a  deep  and  hollow  murmur  vibrates 
all  over  Moscow,  like  the  fullest  and  lowest  tones  of  a 
vast  organ,  or  the  rolling  of  distant  thunder.  This  bell 
is  suspended  in  a  tower  called  the  Belfry  of  St.  Ivan,* 
beneath  others,  which,  though  of  less  size,  are  enor- 
mous. It  is  forty  feet  nine  inches  in  circumference ; 
sixteen  inches  and  a  half  thick ;  and  it  weighs  more 
than  fifty-seven  tons. 

The  Kremlin  is,  above  all  other  places,  most  worthy 
a  traveller's  notice.  It  was  our  evening  walk,  when- 
ever we  could  escape  the  engagements  of  society.  The 
view  it  affords  of  the  city  surpasses  every  other,  both 
in  singularity  and  splendour,  especially  from  St  Ivan's 
tower.  This  fortress  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  walls, 
towers,  and  a  rampart,  and  stuffed  full  of  domes  and 
steeples.  The  appearance  differs  in  every  point  of  view, 
on  account  of  the  strange  irregularity  in  the  edifices  it 
contains.  Entering  it  by  the  arched  portal,  painted  red, 
called  the  Holy  Gate,  persons  of  every  description  are 
compelled  to  walk  bareheaded  nearly  a  hundred  paces. 
This  gate  is  on  the  south  side,  facing  the  quarter  of  the 
shops.  The  approach  to  it  is  by  a  bridge  across  the 
fosse  which  surrounds  the  walls.  It  is  a  vaulted  por- 
tal, and  over  the  entrance  is  a  picture,  with  a  lamp 
continually  burning.  Sentinels  are  here  placed,  as  at 
all  the  entrances  to  the  Kremlin.  No  one  ventures  to 
pass  this  gate  without  taking  off  his  hat.  I  wished  to 
see  if  the  rule  was  rigorously  enforced,  and,  feigning 
ignorance,  entered  beneath  the  arch  with  my  hat  on. 
A  sentinel  challenged  me ;  but,  without  taking  notice 
of  him,  I  walked  forward.  Next,  a  bareheaded  pea- 
sant met  me,  and,  seeing  my  head  covered,  summoned 
the  sentinels  and  people  with  very  loud  expressions  of 
anger,  who,  seizing  me  by  the  arms,  very  soon  taught  me 
in  what  manner  to  pass  the  Holy  Gate  for  the  future.f 

*  [This  belfry,  generally  known  under  the  name  of  Ivan  Veli- 
kii,  is  in  its  highest  tower  269  feet  6  inches  in  height,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  prominent  objects  in  Moscow.  The  number  of  bells 
in  the  whole  building  amounts  to  33,  many  of  which  are  furnished 
with  inscriptions,  and  have  peculiar  names.  The  largest  of  them 
was  called  the  bolshoi,  and  weighed  124,289  English  pounds,  about 
the  weight  mentioned  in  the  text.  The  others  ranged  from  70,000 
downwards.  This  enormous  tower  was  much  injured  by  the 
French,  who  used  it  during  their  occupation  of  Moscow  as  an  ob- 
servatory, and  attempted  to  blow  it  up  upon  their  departure.  In 
this  they  were  unsuccessful,  and  it  is  now  in  as  complete  a  state 
as  before.  The  bell,  bolshoi,  was  much  injured,  and  was  in  con- 
sequence broken  to  pieces  and  recast.  In  the  year  1819,  the  new 
bell  was,  amidst  a  vast  concourse  of  people,  and  with  most  im- 
posing ceremony,  suspended,  and,  according  to  the  inscription 
upon  it,  its  weight  is  4000  Russian  pouds,  or  144,000  English 
pounds,  equal  to  64i  tons.] 

t  [The  correct  name  of  this  entrance  to  the  Kremlin  or  Kremla 
is  "  the  Gates  of  our  Saviour,"  the  picture  of  the  Messiah,  not 
made  with  hands,  being  hung  up  within  them.  An  image  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  with  the  infant  Jesus  in  her  arms,  is  also  suspended. 
Wherever  these  holy  figures  are  represented,  the  Russians  are 
accustomed  to  exhibit  signs  of  extreme  reverence ;  and  as  the 
Kremle  was  formerly  looked  upon  as  in  some  degree  consecrated, 
not  only  from  the  churches  within  it,  but  on  account  of  its  con- 
taining the  residence  of  the  Tzars,  the  mark  of  respect  mentioned 
by  Dr  Clarke  is  strictly  enforced.  A  great  number  of  fables  have 
been  related  touching  tho  miracles  effected  by  this  image  of  our 
Saviour.] 
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The  Great  Bell  of  Moscow,  known  to  be  the  largest 
ever  founded,  is  in  a  deep  pit  in  the  midst  of  the  Krem- 
lin. The  history  of  its  fall  is  a  fable ;  and  as  writers 
are  accustomed  to  copy  each  other,  the  story  continues 
to  be  propagated.  The  fact  is,  the  bell  remains  in  the 
place  where  it  was  originally  cast.  It  never  was  sus- 
pended ;  the  Russians  might  as  well  attempt  to  suspend 
a  first-rate  line  of  battle  ship,  with  all  its  guns  and  stores. 
A  fire  took  place  in  the  Kremlin,  the  flames  of  which 
caught  the  building  erected  over  the  pit  in  which  the 
bell  yet  remained,  in  consequence  of  which  the  metal 
became  hot,  and  water  thrown  to  extinguish  the  fire 
fell  upon  the  bell,  causing  the  fracture  which  has  taken 
place.  It  reaches  from  the  bottom  of  the  cave  to  the 
roof.  The  entrance  is  by  a  trap-door,  placed  even  with 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  We  found  the  steps  very  dan- 
gerous ;  some  of  them  were  wanting,  and  others  broken, 
which  occasioned  me  a  severe  fall  down  the  whole 
extent  of  the  first  flight,  and  a  narrow  escape  for  my 
life,  in  not  being  dashed  upon  the  bell.  In  consequence 
of  this  accident,  a  sentinel  was  stationed  afterwards  at 
the  trap-door,  to  prevent  people  becoming  victims  to 
their  curiosity.  He  might  have  been  as  well  employed 
in  mending  the  steps,  as  hi  waiting  all  day  to  say  they 
were  broken.  The  bell  is  truly  a  mountain  of  metal. 
They  relate,  that  it  contains  a  very  large  proportion  of 
gold  and  silver,  for  that,  while  it  was  in  fusion,  the 
nobles  and  the  people  cast  in,  as  votive  offerings,  their 
plate  and  money.  It  is  permitted  to  doubt  the  truth  of 
traditionary  tales,  particularly  in  Russia,  where  people 
are  much  disposed  to  relate  what  they  have  heard,  with- 
out once  reflecting  on  its  probability.  I  endeavoured, 
in  vain,  to  assay  a  small  part.  The  natives  regard  it 
with  superstitious  veneration,  and  they  would  not  allow 
even  a  grain  to  be  filed  off.  At  the  same  tune  it  may 
be  said,  the  compound  has  a  white  shining  appearance, 
unlike  bell-metal  in  general,  and  perhaps  its  silvery 
aspect  has  strengthened,  if  not  given  rise  to,  a  conjec- 
ture respecting  the  richness  of  its  materials. 

On  festival  days,  the  peasants  visit  the  bell  as  they 
would  a  church,  considering  it  an  act  of  devotion,  and 
they  cross  themselves  as  they  descend  and  ascend  the 
steps.  The  bottom  of  the  pit  is  covered  by  water,  mud, 
and  large  pieces  of  timber,  which,  added  to  the  dark- 
ness, render  it  always  an  unpleasant  and  unwholesome 
place,  in  addition  to  the  danger  arising  from  the  steps 
which  lead  to  the  bottom.  I  went  frequently  there,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  dimensions  of  the  bell  with  exact- 
ness. To  my  great  surprise,  during  one  of  those  visits,, 
half  a  dozen  Russian  officers,  whom  I  found  in  the  pit, 
agreed  to  assist  me  in  the  admeasurement.  It  so  nearly 
agreed  with  the  account  published  by  Jonas  Hanway, 
that  the  difference  is  not  worth  notice.  This  is  some- 
what remarkable,  considering  the  difficulty  of  exactly 
measuring  what  is  partly  buried  in  the  earth,  and  the 
circumference  of  which  is  not  entire.  No  one,  I  be- 
lieve, has  yet  ascertained  the  size  of  the  lower  rim  of 
the  bell,  which  would  afford  still  greater  dimensions 
than  those  we  obtained,  but  it  is  entirely  buried  in  the 
earth.  About  ten  persons  were  present  when  I  mea- 
sured the  part  which  remains  exposed  to  observation. 
We  applied  a  strong  cord  close  to  the  metal  in  all  parts 
of  its  periphery,  and  round  the  lower  part  where  it 
touched  the  ground,  taking  care  at  the  same  tune  not 
to  stretch  the  cord.  From  the  piece  of  the  bell  broken 
off,  it  was  ascertained  that  we  had  thus  measured  within 
two  feet  of  its  lower  extremity.  The  circumference  ob- 
tained was  sixty-seven  feet  and  four  inches,  which  allows 
a  diameter  of  twenty-two  feet,  five  inches,  and  one-third 
of  an  inch.  We  then  took  the  perpendicular  height  from 
the  top  of  the  bell,  and  found  it  correspond  exactly  with 
the  statement  made  by  Hanway,  namely,  twenty-one 
feet,  four  inches  and  a  half.  In  the  stoutest  part,  that 
in  which  it  should  have  received  the  blow  of  the  ham- 
mer, its  thickness  equalled  twenty-three  inches.  We 
were  able  to  ascertain  this,  by  placing  our  hands  under 
water  where  the  fracture  had  taken  place,  which  is  above 
seven  feet  high  from  the  lip  of  the  bell.  The  weight  of 
this  enormous  mass  of  metal  has  been  computed  to  be 
443,772  pounds,  which,  if  valued  at  three  shillings  a 


pound,  amounts  to  £66,565, 16s.  lying  unemployed,  and 
of  no  use  to  any  one.  [This  wonderful  bell  still  remains 
in  the  same  situation.] 

The  Great  Gun,  which  is  also  among  the  wonders  of 
the  Kremlin,  I  measured  with  less  facility,  being  always 
interrupted  by  the  sentinels,  one  of  whom  pointed  his 
bayonet  at  me,  and  threatened  to  stab  me  if  I  persisted 
in  my  intention :  yet,  by  walking  its  length,  I  found  it 
equal  to  eighteen  feet  and  a  hah1';  and  its  diameter  may 
be  guessed,  when  it  is  known  that  it  will  admit  a  man 
sitting  upright  within  its  calibre.  It  is,  moreover,  ten 
inches  thick.  This  gun  is  kept  merely  for  ostentation, 
and  never  used.  Notwithstanding  the  neglect  it  has 
experienced,  it  remains  in  good  order,  without  injury. 
It  was  cast  in  1694.  Near  it  are  placed  some  artillery 
of  less  calibre,  but  of  very  extraordinary  length. 

There  was  nothing  prohibited  under  more  severe 
penalty  than  making  any  drawing  or  sketch  within  this 
fortress ;  on  which  account  I  am  prevented  giving  the 
superb  view  it  affords  of  Moscow.  But  as  the  objects 
within  its  walls  are  always  interesting  to  strangers,  ar- 
tists of  merit  were  not  wanting  for  their  representation. 
It  was  however  with  the  greatest  difficulty  I  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  view  of  the  interior  of  the  Kremlin,  con- 
taining the  ancient  Palace  of  the  Tsars.  A  window 
appears  in  the  front  of  this  building  (which  is  an  irre- 
gular Gothic  edifice)  distinguished  by  two  Gothic  pillars. 
It  is  the  same,  they  relate,  from  which  Demetrius,  in 
his  attempt  to  escape,  during  the  conspiracy  of  Zuski, 
fell  and  broke  his  thigh,  previous  to  his  massacre.  He 
lowered  himself  to  a  considerable  distance  by  a  rope ; 
but  the  height  was  still  too  great  for  any  hope  of  safety. 
Despair  must  have  been  great  indeed,  when  it  induced 
any  one  to  make  the  attempt.  That  window  was  also 
the  place  where  the  sovereigns  of  Russia  used  to  sit, 
and  receive  petitions  from  their  subjects.  The  petition 
was  placed  upon  a  stone  in  the  court  below ;  and  if  the 
tsar  thought  proper,  he  sent  for  it.  The  imperial  trea- 
sure is  now  in  cases  round  the  walls  of  the  upper  apart- 
ments of  the  palace ;  the  approach  to  which  is  by  a  stone 
staircase,  memorable  for  massacres  committed  there  by 
the  Streh'tzes,  during  the  mutiny  excited  by  the  sister 
of  Peter  the  Great.  A  scene  more  striking,  as  a  sub- 
ject for  historical  painting,  can  hardly  be  conceived, 
than  that  which  took  place  upon  this  staircase,  when 
the  venerable  patriarch,  bearing  in  one  hand  an  image 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  was  supposed  to  work  mi- 
racles, and  with  the  other  leading  young  John  Narish- 
kin,  followed  by  his  weeping  sister  and  the  princesses, 
descended,  calling  on  the  infuriate  mob  to  spare  his 
life.  They  had  been  two  days  seeking  him,  and  had 
threatened  to  set  the  palace  on  fire,  if  he  was  not  de- 
livered to  be  put  to  death.  No  sooner  had  they  seized 
their  victim,  than,  cutting  his  body  in  pieces,  they  fixed 
his  head,  feet,  and  hands  on  the  iron  spikes  of  the  ba- 
lustrade. 

We  ascended  by  this  memorable  staircase  to  the  Im- 
perial Treasury.*  It  contains  very  little  worth  notice. 
The  pld  general  who  has  the  care  of  it  is  obliged  to  at- 
tend in  person,  when  permission  for  seeing  it  has  been 
obtained.  He  was  very  ill  during  our  visit,  and,  being 
placed  in  an  arm-chair  in  one  of  the  rooms,  sat  grumb- 
ling the  whole  time  with  pain  and  impatience.  The 
various  articles  have  been  enumerated  in  the  anony- 
mous travels  of  two  Frenchmen,  who  complain  of  being 
hurried,  as  we  were.  Habits  of  ceremony  worn  by  the 
sovereigns  of  Russia  at  their  coronation,  and  other  costly 
embroidered  robes,  thickly  studded  with  gems  and 
pearls,  occupied  the  principal  cabinets,  and  appeared  to 
constitute  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  Treasury.  Among 
a  number  of  such  dresses  was  a  vest,  twelve  yards  in 
length,  worn  by  Catherine  II.  It  was  supported  by 
twelve  chamberlains  at  her  coronation.  The  custom  of 
amassing  and  exhibiting  splendid  attire  characterised 

*  [The  collection  of  curiosities  here  described  as  being  in  the 
old  Palace  of  the  Tzars,  has  been  removed  to  the  Imperial  Mu- 
seum erected  by  Alexander,  in  another  part  of  the  Kremle.  It 
was  in  this  extraordinary  old  palace  that  Peter  the  Great  was 
born,  and  that  Napoleon  resided  during  his  stay  in  Moscow.  It 
is  often  called  the  Palace  of  the  Belvedere  by  travellers.] 
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lhe  Russians  in  times  of  their  earliest  potentates.  In 
the  accounts  which  ambassadors  from  our  own  country 
afforded,  so  long  ago  as  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary, 
we  find  it  was  the  custom  at  Moscow  to  clothe  trades- 
men, and  other  inhabitants,  elders  of  the  city,  in  rich 
garments,  and  to  place  them  in  the  antechamber  of  the 
sovereign  on  days  of  audience ;  but  when  the  ceremony 
ended,  these  costly  vestments  were  again  replaced  in 
the  Treasury. 

The  crowns  of  conquered  kingdoms  are  exhibited  in 
the  Treasury.  We  saw  those  of  Casan,  of  Siberia,  of 
Astracan,  and  of  the  Crimea.  The  last,  from  its  sim- 
plicity, and  the  circumstances  connected  with  its  history, 
excited  the  most  interest.  It  was  totally  destitute  of 
ornament,  affording  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  lavish 
store  of  riches  seen  on  all  the  objects  around  it,  and 
emblematical  of  the  simplicity  and  virtue  of  the  people 
from  whom  it  had  been  plundered.  Its  form  was  very 
ancient,  and  resembled  that  usually  given  by  painters 
to  our  English  Alfred.  The  part  of  the  Treasury  con- 
taining the  most  valuable  objects  is  that  in  which  the 
crowns  of  the  Russian  sovereigns  are  deposited.  It  is 
said  that  the  rubies  which  adorned  those  of  the  Em- 
press Anne,  and  of  Peter  II.,  have  been  changed,  and 
stones  of  less  value  substituted  in  their  place.  Some 
things  were  shown  to  us,  which  were  once  considered 
of  great  value,  but  are  now  curious  only  from  their 
antiquity ;  such,  for  instance,  as  a  long  ivory  comb,  with 
which  the  tsars  combed  their  flowing  beards.  Cup- 
boards, below  the  glass  cases  which  cover  the  walls, 
were  filled  with  a  profusion  of  goblets,  vases,  plates, 
cups  of  all  sorts,  basins,  gold  and  silver  candlesticks, 
and  other  articles  of  value,  the  gift  of  foreign  princes 
and  tributary  states.  A  round  box  of  gilded  silver  con- 
tains, upon  a  scroll,  the  code  of  laws  of  the  several  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  collected  by  Alexis,  father  of  Peter 
the  Great,  one  of  the  best  and  wisest  princes  that  ever 
sat  upon  the  Russian  throne.  There  are  also  some 
pieces  of  mechanism  that  would  now  be  little  esteemed 
any  where ;  a  toilette,  the  furniture  of  which  is  entirely 
of  amber ;  serpentine  vessels,  which  are  supposed  to 
possess  the  property  of  disarming  poison  of  its  baneful 
effects ;  masquerade  dresses  worn  by  their  sovereigns ; 
a  few  natural  curiosities ;  and  among  these,  the  horn 
of  a  kind  of  whale  called  narvhal,  above  eight  feet  in 
length.  This  whale  is  found  near  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers  which  fall  into  the  Icy  Sea,  or  on  the  shores  of 
lakes  in  the  same  latitude.  The  horns  and  tusks  of 
animals,  in  a  fossil  state,  form  a  considerable  article  of 
the  interior  commerce  of  Russia.  Perhaps  the  ivory 
manufactured  at  Archangel  may  have  been  dug  up  in 
the  north  of  Russia.  Professor  Pallas  informed  me, 
such  prodigious  quantities  of  elephants'  teeth  were  dis- 
covered on  an  island  which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Sa- 
moiede  Land,  that  caravans  come  actually  laden  with 
them  to  Petersburg.  The  most  remarkable  circum- 
stance is,  that  iusteadof  being  mineralised,  like  elephants' 
tusks  found  in  the  south  of  Europe,  they  may  be  wrought 
with  all  the  facility  of  the  most  perfect  ivory  ;  but  this 
only  happens  when  they  are  found  in  a  latitude  where 
the  soil  is  perpetually  frozen  ;  they  have  then  been  pre- 
served, like  the  fishes  and  other  articles  of  food  brought 
annually  to  the  winter  markets  of  Petersburg.  Those 
dug  in  the  southern  parts  of  Siberia  are  found  either 
soft  and  decayed,  or  mineralised  by  silicious  infiltrations, 
and  metalline  compounds.  What  a  source  of  wondrous 
reflection  do  these  discoveries  lay  open !  If  frost  alone 
has  preserved  them,  they  were  frozen  in  the  moment  of 
their  deposit ;  and  thus  it  appears,  that  an  animal  pe- 
culiar to  the  warmest  regions  of  the  earth  must,  at  some 
distant  period,  have  been  habituated  to  a  temperature 
which  it  could  not  now  endure  for  an  instant.' 

In  a  very  ancient  part  of  the  palace,  formerly  inha- 
bited by  the  patriarchs,  and  adjoining  to  their  chapel, 
are  kept  the  dresses  worn  by  them,  which  are  also  ex- 
hibited in  glass  cases.  They  requested  us  particularly 
to  notice  the  habits  of  Nicon  and  St  Nicholas ;  the  tiaras 
sent  to  the  patriarchs  from  the  emperors  of  Constanti- 
nople ;  the  crucifixes  borne  in  their  solemn  processions  ; 
the  patriarchal  staves,  and  relics.  Several  of  the  last 


were  inserted  in  cavities  cut  within  a  wooden  crucifix. 
Among  other  things  which  added  to  its  prodigiou.s  sanc- 
tity and  miraculous  powers,  was  pointed  out  to  us  a  part 
of  one  of  the  bones  of  Mary  Magdalene.  The  dresses 
were  very  ancient,  but  full  as  magnificent  as  those  we 
had  seen  at  the  ceremony  of  the  Resurrection,  gold  and 
silver  being  the  meanest  ornaments  lavished  upon  them. 
Many  were  entirely  covered  with  pearls,  and  otherwise 
adorned  with  emeralds,  rubies,  diamonds,  sapphires,  and 
precious  gems  of  Siberia.  In  smaller  cabinets  we  saw 
onyx-stones  wrought  in  cameo-work,  exhibiting  images 
of  Jesus  and  of  the  Virgin,  which  were  not  less  than 
three  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and  two  in  breadth. 
They  showed  us,  moreover,  vessels  of  massive  silver, 
made  to  contain  consecrated  oil,  which  is  sent  all  over 
Russia  from  Moscow,  for  the  service  of  the  Greek 
churches.  Sixteen  of  these  vessels,  of  very  consider- 
able magnitude,  each  capable  of  containing  from  three 
to  four  gallons,  were  presented  by  the  Emperor  Paul. 

In  the  chapel  adjoining  the  chambers  in  which  these 
treasures  are  kept,  is  a  collection  of  manuscripts  in 
Greek  and  Sclavonic,  and  more  of  the  bones  of  JMary 
Magdalene.  By  much  the  greater  number  of  the  ma- 
nuscripts are  in  the  Sclavonic  language.  The  priest 
who  had  the  care  of  them  conversed  with  me  in  Latin, 
and  affirmed,  that,  among  the  Sclavonic,  or,  as  he  termed 
them,  the  Ruthenic  manuscripts,  there  was  a  copy  of 
the  works  of  Virgil,  and  one  of  Livy.  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, able  to  find  either  of  them,  and  I  imputed  the 
whole  story  to  his  ignorance  and  vanity.  I  afterwards 
conversed  with  Archbishop  Plato  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject, who  assured  me  nothing  of  any  importance  existed 
among  the  manuscripts.  The  priest  translated,  or  pre- 
tended to  translate,  some  of  their  titles,  from  the  Scla- 
vonic language,  into  Latin.  If  the  account  he  gave  me 
can  be  relied  on,  the  collection  contains  the  travels  of 
pilgrims  to  Jerusalem  in  very  remote  periods.  In  Rus- 
sian characters,  illuminated,  on  ancient  vellum  paper, 
is  a  copy  of  the  Gospels  in  folio,  most  beautifully  written 
by  Anne,  the  daughter  of  Michael  Feodorovich.  We 
were  also  shown,  as  at  Petersburg,  some  carving  in  wood 
by  Peter  the  Great.  It  was  a  small  box,  and  contained 
a  letter,  dated  1697,  sent  by  him,  from  Sardam  in  Hol- 
land, to  the  patriarchs  at  Moscow.  The  priest  permitted 
me  to  make  a  fac-simile  of  his  hand-writing,  for  which 
purpose  I  copied  with  great  care  the  signature  to  his 
letter.  It  was  simply  his  Christian  name — Piter. 

Having  obtained  the  keys  from  the  secretary's  office, 
we  were  admitted  to  see  the  famous  Model  of  the  Krem- 
lin, according  to  the  plan  for  its  erection  under  the 
auspices  of  the  late  empress.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  things  in  Moscow.  If  the  work  had  been  com- 
pleted, it  would  have  been  the  wonder  of  the  world. 
The  architect  who  constructed  the  plan  was  a  Russian, 
and  had  studied  in  Paris.  The  model  cost  50,000 
roubles.  The  expense  necessary  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  undertaking,  as  the  architect  Camporesi, 
who  made  the  estimate,  assured  me,  would  have  been 
50,000,000  of  roubles.  The  calculation  laid  before  the 
empress  stated  the  amount  only  at  20,000,000.  The 
work  was  begun  ;  but,  it  is  said,  the  falling  in  of  a  part 
of  the  foundation  determined  the  empress  against  its 
prosecution. 

The  plan  was,  to  unite  the  whole  Kremlin,  having  a 
circumference  of  two  miles,  into  one  magnificent  palace. 
Its  triangular  form,  and  the  number  of  churches  it  con- 
tains, offered  some  difficulties,  but  the  model  was  ren- 
dered complete.  Its  fronts  are  ornamented  with  ranges 
of  beautiful  pillars,  according  to  different  orders  of  ar- 
chitecture. Every  part  of  it  was  finished  in  the  most 
beautiful  manner,  even  to  the  fresco  painting  on  the 
ceilings  of  the  rooms,  and  the  colouring  of  the  various 
marble  columns  intended  to  decorate  the  interior.  It 
encloses  a  theatre,  and  magnificent  apartments.  Had 
the  work  been  completed,  no  edifice  could  ever  havo 
been  compared  with  it.  It  would  have  surpassed  the 
Temple  of  Solomon,  the  Propylseum  of  Amasis,  the  Villa 
of  Adrian,  or  the  Forum  of  Trajan.  Camporesi  spoko 
of  it  in  terms  of  equal  praise  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
confessed  to  me,  that  Giuirenghi,  his  countryman,  a,t 
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Petersburg,  an  architect  well  known  for  his  works  in 
that  city,  entertained  different  sentiments.  Guarenghi 
allowed  it  to  be  grand,  as  it  must  necessarily  be  from 
its  stupendous  nature,  but  thought  it  too  much  orna- 
mented, and  too  heavy  in  many  of  its  parts. 

The  architecture  exhibited  in  different  parts  of  the 
Kremlin,  in  its  palaces  and  churches,  is  like  nothing 
seen  in  Europe.  It  is  difficult  to  say  from  what  country 
it  has  been  principally  derived.  The  architects  were 
generally  Italians,  but  the  style  is  Tartarian,  Indian, 
Chinese,  and  Gothic — here  a  pagoda,  there  an  arcade ! 
In  some  parts  richness,  and  even  elegance ;  in  others, 
barbarity  and  decay.  Taken  altogether,  it  is  a  jumble 
of  magnificence  and  ruin— old  buildings  repaired,  and 
modern  structures  not  completed — half-open  vaults, 
and  mouldering  walls,  and  empty  caves,  amidst  white- 
washed brick  buildings,  and  towers,  and  churches,  with 
glittering,  gilded,  or  painted  domes.  In  the  midst  of 
it,  some  devotees  are  seen  entering  a  little  mean  struc- 
ture, more  like  a  stable  than  a  church.  This,  they  tell 
you,  is  the  first  place  of  Christian  worship  erected  in 
Moscow.  It  was  originally  constructed  of  the  trunks  of 
trees,  felled  upon  the  spot,  at  the  foundation  of  the  city; 
but  now  it  is  of  brick,  built  in  imitation  of  the  original 
wooden  church.  Its  claim  to  antiquity  cannot  be  great, 
as,  according  to  accounts  published  in  our  own  country, 
the  whole  city  of  Moscow  was  burned  by  the  Tartars  of 
the  Crimea,  on  the  24th  of  May  1571,  at  which  time 
the  old  wooden  church  was  probably  destroyed.  We 
entered  during  a  service  performed  in  this  building ; 
a  priest,  with  true  Stentorian  lungs,  was  reading  a  selec- 
tion from  the  Gospels  to  the  people.  There  is  nothing 
within  the  structure  worth  notice.* 

The  view  of  Moscow,  from  the  terrace  in  the  Krem- 
lin, near  the  spot  where  the  artillery  is  preserved, 
would  afford  a  fine  subject  for  a  panorama.  The  num- 
ber of  magnificent  buildings,  the  domes,  the  towers,  and 
spires,  which  fill  all  the  prospect,  make  it,  perhaps,  the 
most  novel  and  interesting  sight  in  Europe.  All  the 
wretched  hovels,  and  miserable  wooden  buildings,  which 
appear  in  passing  through  the  streets,  are  lost  in  the  vast 
assemblage  of  magnificent  edifices ;  among  which  the 
Foundling  Hospital  is  particularly  conspicuous.  Below 
the  walls  of  the  Kremlin,  the  Moskva,  already  become 
a  river  of  importance,  is  seen  flowing  towards  the  Volga. 
The  new  promenade  forming  on  its  banks,  immediately 
beneath  the  fortress,  is  a  superb  work,  and  promises  to 
rival  the  famous  quay  at  Petersburg.  It  is  paved  with 
large  flags,  and.is  continued  from  the  Stone  Bridge,  to 
another,  peculiarly  called  the  Moskva  Bridge,  fenced  with 
a  light  but  strong  iron  palisade,  and  stone  pillars,  exe- 
cuted in  very  good  taste.  A  flight  of  stairs  leads  from 
this  walk  to  the  river,  where  the  ceremony  of  the  bene- 
diction of  the  water  takes  place  at  an  earlier  season  of 
the  year.  Another  flight  of  wooden  steps  leads  through 
the  walls  of  the  Kremlin  to  an  area  within  the  fortress. 

One  day,  ascending  by  this  staircase,  we  found  all  the 
churches  in  the  Kremlin  open,  and  a  prodigious  con- 
course of  people  assembled  at  the  celebration  of  the 
great  festival  of  the  Ascension.  It  is  difficult  to  describe 
the  scenes  then  exhibited  within  these  buildings.  I  was 
carried  in  by  the  crowd,  which  rushed  forward  like  a 
torrent ;  and  being  lifted  by  it  from  the  ground,  beheld, 
as  I  entered,  a  throng  of  devotees,  in  which  there  was 
danger  of  being  pressed  to  death ;  all  of  whom  were  in 
motion,  crossing  themselves,  bowing  their  heads,  and 
struggling  who  should  first  lass  the  consecrated  pictures. 

*  [This  church  or  cathedral  is  dedicated  to  the  Transfiguration 
of  our  Saviour,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Spas  na  Boru,  that 
is,  "  our  Saviour's  church  amidst  pines  and  birch ;"  because,  at 
the  period  of  its  construction,  it  was  surrounded  by  such  a  forest. 
It  is  rather  a  drawback  to  the  general  beauty  of  the  Kremlin, 
both  itssarchitecture  and  situation  being  extremely  inappropriate, 
but  its  removal  could  not  with  safety  be  attempted,  as  it  is  re- 
garded with  such  superstitious  reverence  by  the  Russians  that 
such  a  project  would  be  esteemed  the  direst  sacrilege,  and  pro- 
bably excite  a  revolt.  Its  title  to  be  the  oldest  Christian  church 
in  Moscow  is  successfully  disputed  by  the  Uspenskoi  Sobore,  or  Ca- 
thedral of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  though  both  of 
them  have  been  at  different  times  destroyed  and  rebuilt.] 
C 


The  bodies  of  their  saints  were  exposed ;  and  we  were 
shown,  by  the  attending  priests,  some  of  the  wood  of 
the  true  cross.  Women,  with  tears  streaming  from  their 
eyes,  were  seen  lifting  their  infants,  and  teaching  them 
to  embrace  the  feet  and  hands  of  the  images.  Observ- 
ing a  crowd  particularly  eager  to  kiss  the  skull  of  an  in- 
corruptible saint,  I  asked  a  priest,  in  Latin,  whose  body 
the  sepulchre  contained.  "  Whence  are  you,"  said  he, 
"  that  you  know  not  the  tomb  of  St  Demetrius  2" 

CHAPTER    VIII. 

MOSCOW. 

THE  number  of  English  horse-dealers,  and  English 
grooms  in  Moscow,  is  very  great.  They  arc  in  high  fa- 
vour among  the  nobles.  The  governor  of  the  city  was 
considered  particularly  skilful  in  choosing  horses.  It 
was  usual  to  hear  the  nobles  recounting  the  pedigree 
of  their  favourites,  as  if  on  an  English  race-course: 
"  This,"  say  they,  "  was  the  son  of  Eclipse  ;  dam  by 
such  a  one  ;  grand-damjby  another ;"  and  so  on,  through 
a  list  of  names  which  their  grooms  have  taught  them, 
but  which  have  no  more  real  reference  to  their  cattle 
than  to  the  moon.  English  saddles  and  bridles  also  sell 
at  very  advanced  prices.* 

The  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Europe  are  exceed- 
ingly fond  of  the  practice  of  hot-bathing.  As  soon  as 
they  have  endured  the  high  temperature  of  their  vapour 
baths,  which  is  so  great  that  Englishmen  would  not  con- 
ceive it  possible  to  exist  an  instant  in  them,  they  stand 
naked,  covered  by  profuse  perspiration,  cooling  them- 
selves in  the  open  air.  In  summer  they  plunge  into 
cold  water,  and  in  winter  they  roll  about  in  snow,  with- 
out sustaining  injury,  or  ever  catching  cold.  When  the 
Russians  leave  a  bath  of  this  kind,  they,  moreover,  drink 
copious  draughts  of  mead,  as  cold  as  it  can  be  procured. 
These  practices,  which  would  kill  men  of  other  nations, 
seemed  to  delight  them,  and  to  add  strength  to  their 
constitution. 

Being  troubled  with  a  rheumatic  pain,  brought  on  by 
a  sudden  change  of  weather  which  took  place  in  Moscow, 
the  thermometer  falling,  in  one  day,  from  84  degrees 
of  Fahrenheit  nearly  to  the  freezing  point,  I  was  per- 
suaded to  try  a  Russian  bath.  Nothing  can  be  more 
filthy  or  disgusting  than  one  of  these  places.  They  are 
usually  filled  with  vermin.  I  had  been  recommended  to 
use  what  they  termed  the  Georgian  bath,  situated  in 
the  Sloboda,  or  suburbs,  and  which  they  described  as 
the  best  in  Moscow.  It  required  more  courage  to  enter 
this  place  than  many  of  my  countrymen  would  have  ex- 
erted on  so  trivial  an  occasion.  It  was  a  small  wooden 
hut,  at  one  end  of  which  there  was  a  place,  black  and 
fearful  as  the  entrance  to  Tartarus.  Two  figures,  with 
long  beards,  and  quite  naked,  conducted  me  in ;  and 
showing  me  a  plank  covered  by  a  single  sheet,  with  a 
pillow,  they  told  me  to  deposit  my  clothes  there,  and  to 
repose,  if  I  thought  proper.  As  soon  as  I  had  taken  off 
my  clothes,  they  led  me  through  a  gloomy  passage,  into 
the  place  called  the  bath ;  the  ceremonies  of  which  I 
shall  be  very  particular  in  describing. 

On  the  left  hand  were  cisterns  of  water ;  and  upon 
the  edges  of  those  cisterns  appeared  a  row  of  polished 
brass  vessels.  On  the  right  was  a  stove ;  and,  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  a  step  to  a  platform  elevated  above 
the  floor.  The  hot  vapour  being  collected  near  the 
roof,  the  more  a  person  ascends,  the  greater  is  the  de- 
gree of  heat  to  which  he  is  exposed.  A  choice  of  tem- 
perature is  therefore  offered.  On  each  side  of  the 
platform  was  a  stove,  in  shape  exactly  resembling  the 
tombstones  in  our  churchyards.  Their  upper  surface 
was  covered  by  reeds,  and  over  the  bed  of  reeds  was 
placed  a  sheet.  I  was  directed  to  mount  upon  one  of 
these  stoves,  and  to  place  myself  at  full  length  on  the 

*  [The  following  remarks  by  Mr  Elliott  (p.  368)  are  to  the  same 
effect : — "  The  number  of  English  of  the'higher  class  in  Moscow 
is  very  limited ;  though  here,  as  at  St  Petersburg,  British  gover- 
nesses, nurserymaids,  gardeners,  horse-jockies,  and  mechanics, 
are  retained  in  considerable  numbers.  In  most  large  families, 
the  individuals  filling  one  or  more  of  these  situations  are  our 
compatriots.  In  the  duties  of  a  nursery,  the  Kusbiaas  regard  the 
Englifali  as  unrivalled."] 
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sheet ;  having  done  which,  I  found  myself  nearly  ele- 
vated to  the  roof  of  the  bath,  and  the  heat  of  ascending 
vapour  threw  me  immediately  into  a  most  profuse  per- 
spiration. The  sensation  was  precisely  the  same  which 
I  experienced  in  the  subterraneous  cavern,  called  the 
Baths  of  Nero,  on  the  coast  of  Baia,  near  Naples.  I 
neglected  to  take  my  thermometer  with  me  on  this  oc- 
casion, but  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  Russian 
bath  is  well  known.  According  to  Storch,  it  varies 
from  104  to  122  degrees  of  Fahrenheit ;  and  sometimes, 
upon  the  upper  stages  near  the  roof,  it  is  twenty  degrees 
above  fever  heat.  Thus  situated,  a  man  began  to  rub 
me  all  over  with  a  woollen  cloth,  made  into  a  bag,  cover- 
ing one  of  his  hands,  till  the  exterior  surface  of  the  skin 
peeled  off.  As  soon  as  he  had  finished  the  operation 
with  the  woollen  cloth,  he  bade  me  descend,  and  poured 
several  vessels  of  warm  water  on  my  head,  whence  it 
fell  all  over  my  body.  He  then  placed  me  on  the  floor, 
and  washed  my  hair  with  his  hands,  scratching  my  head 
in  all  parts  with  his  nails — a  great  luxury  to  the  Rus- 
sians, and  for  reasons  it  is  not  necessary  to  explain. 
After  this,  he  again  made  me  ascend  the  stove,  where 
once  more  stretching  me  at  length,  he  prepared  a  co- 
pious lather  of  soap,  with  which,  and  a  woollen  cloth, 
he  again  rubbed  my  body,  when  I  descended  a  second 
time,  and  was  again  soused  with  vessels  of  water.  I 
was  next  desired  to  extend  myself  on  the  stove  for  the 
third  time,  and  informed  that  the  greatest  degree  of 
heat  would  be  given.  To  prepare  for  this,  they  cau- 
tioned me  to  lie  on  my  face,  and  keep  my  head  down. 
Birch  boughs  were  then  brought,  with  their  leaves  on, 
and  dipped  in  soap  and  hot  water,  with  which  they  be- 
gan to  scrub  me  afresh ;  at  the  same  time,  some  hot 
water  being  cast  upon  red-hot  cannon  balls,  and  upon 
the  principal  stove,  such  a  vapour  passed  all  over  me, 
that  it  came  like  a  current  of  fire  upon  my  skin.  If  I 
ventured  to  raise  my  head  an  instant,  it  seemed  as 
though  I  was  breathing  flames.  It  was  impossible  to 
endure  this  process  for  any  length  of  time ;  therefore, 
finding  myself  unable  to  cry  out,  I  forced  my  way  down 
from  the  stove,  and  was  conducted  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  room,  where  I  seated  myself  on  the  floor,  and  the 
doors  being  opened,  soon  recovered  sufficiently  to  walk 
out  of  the  bath. 

Eminent  physicians  have  endeavoured  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  English  government  to  the  import- 
ance of  public  baths,  and  of  countenancing  their  use  by 
every  aid  of  example  and  encouragement.  While  we 
wonder  at  their  prevalence  among  all  the  eastern  and 
northern  nations,  may  we  not  lament  that  they  are  so 
little  used  in  our  own  country  ?  We  might,  perhaps, 
find  reason  to  allow,  that  erysipelas,  surfeit,  rheuma- 
tism, colds,  and  a  hundred  other  evils,  particularly  all 
sorts  of  cutaneous  and  nervous  disorders,  might  be  alle- 
viated, if  not  prevented,  by  a  proper  attention  to  bath- 
ing. The  inhabitants  of  countries  in  which  the  bath  is 
constantly  used,  anxiously  seek  it,  in  full  confidence  of 
getting  rid  of  all  such  complaints,  and  they  are  rarely 
disappointed.  I  may  add  my  testimony  to  theirs,  hav- 
ing, not  only  upon  the  occasion  which  gave  rise  to  these 
remarks,  but  in  cases  of  obstructed  perspiration  much 
more  alarming,  during  my  travels,  experienced  their 
good  effect.  I  hardly  know  any  act  of  benevolence  more 
essential  to  the  comfort  of  the  community,  than  that  of 
establishing,  by  public  benefaction,  the  use  of  baths  for 
the  poor,  in  all  our  cities  and  manufacturing  towns. 
The  lives  of  many  might  be  saved  by  them.  In  Eng- 
land they  are  considered  only  as  articles  of  luxury ; 
yet  throughout  the  vast  empire  of  Russia,  through  all 
Finland,  Lapland,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  there  is  no 
cottage  so  poor,  no  hut  so  destitute,  but  it  possesses  its 
vapour  bath,  in  which  all  its  inhabitants,  every  Satur- 
day at  least,  and  every  day  in  cases  of  sickness,  expe- 
rience comfort  and  salubrity.  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montague,  in  spite  of  all  the  prejudices  which  prevailed 
in  England  against  inoculation,  introduced  it  from 
Turkey.  If  another  person  of  equal  influence  would 
endeavour  to  establish  throughout  Great  Britain  the 
use  of  warm  and  vapour  baths,  the  inconveniences  of 
our  climate  would  be  done  away.  Perhaps  at  some 


future  period  they  may  become  general ;  and  statues 
may  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  patriot,  the  states- 
man, or  the  sovereign,  to  whom  society  will  be  indebted 
for  their  institution.  When  we  are  told,  that  the  illus- 
trious Bacon  lamented  in  vain  the  disuse  of  baths  among 
the  Europeans,  we  have  little  reason  to  indulge  the  ex- 
pectation. At  the  same  time,  an  additional  testimony 
to  their  salutary  effects,  in  affording  longevity  and  vi- 
gorous health  to  a  people  otherwise  liable  to  mortal 
diseases  from  a  rigorous  climate  and  an  unwholesome 
diet,  may  contribute  to  their  establishment.  Among  the 
ancients,  baths  were  public  edifices,  under  the  imme- 
diate inspection  of  the  government.  They  were  consi- 
dered as  institutions  which  owed  their  origin  to  absolute 
necessity,  as  well  as  to  decency  and  cleanliness.  Under 
her  emperors,  Rome  had  near  a  thousand  such  buildings, 
which,  besides  their  utility,  were  regarded  as  master- 
pieces of  architectural  skill  and  sumptuous  decoration. 
In  Russia,  they  have  only  vapour-baths,  and  these  are, 
for  the  most  part,  in  wretched  wooden  hovels.  If  wood 
is  wanting,  they  are  formed  of  mud,  or  scooped  in  the 
banks  of  rivers  and  lakes ;  but  in  the  palaces  of  the 
nobles,  however  they  may  vary  in  convenience  or  splen- 
dour of  materials,  the  plan  of  construction  is  always  the 
same. 

This  universal  custom  of  the  bath  may  be  mentioned 
as  an  example  of  the  resemblance  between  Muscovites 
and  more  oriental  people ;  but  there  are  many  others ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  ceremony  of  howling  and 
tearing  the  hair  at  the  death  of  relatives ;  the  practice 
among  the  nobles  of  employing  slaves  to  rub  the  soles 
of  their  feet,  in  order  to  induce  sleep ;  and  the  custom 
of  maintaining  buffoons,  whose  occupation  it  is  to  re- 
late strange  and  extravagant  tales  for  a  similar  purpose. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

MOSCOW. 

A  CURIOUS  contrast  to  the  splendour  in  which  we  had  hi- 
therto beheld  Plato,  archbishop  of  Moscow,  was  offered, 
during  a  visit  we  made  to  him  at  the  convent  of  Nicoll 
na  Perrera,  a  seminary  for  young  priests  near  the  city. 
I  had  long  wished  for  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with 
this  remarkable  man.  He  was  preceptor  to  the  Empe- 
ror Paul ;  and  is  known  to  the  world  by  his  correspon- 
dence with  Monsieur  Dutens.  Upon  our  arrival  at  the 
convent,  we  were  told  he  was  then  walking  in  a  small 
garden,  the  care  of  which  constituted  his  principal  plea- 
sure ;  and  the  employment  characterised  the  simplicity 
and  innocence  of  his  life.  As  we  entered  the  garden, 
we  found  him  seated  on  a  turf  bank,  beneath  the  win- 
dows of  the  refectory,  attended  by  a  bishop,  an  old  man 
his  vicar,  the  abbe"  of  the  monastery,  and  some  others 
of  the  monks.  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes  when 
they  told  me  it  was  Plato ;  for  though  I  had  often  seen 
hmi  in  his  archiepiscopal  vestments,  his  rural  dress  had 
made  such  an  alteration,  that  I  did  not  know  him.  He 
was  habited  in  a  striped  silk  bed-gown,  with  a  night- 
cap like  the  silk  nets  which  hang  down  the  back,  as 
commonly  seen  on  the  heads  of  Italian  postilions ;  and 
a  pair  of  woollen  stockings,  with  feet  of  coarse  linen, 
fastened  on  with  twine  in  an  uncouth  manner.  He  was 
without  shoes,  but  a~pair  of  yellow  slippers  lay  at  some 
distance.  By  his  side,  on  the  bank,  was  placed  his  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  such  as  is  worn  by  the  shepherdesses  of 
the  Alps ;  and  in  the  hat-band,  to  complete  the  resem- 
blance, was  stuck  a  bunch  of  withered  flowers.  His 
white  beard,  and  that  mildness  and  animation  of  coun- 
tenance which  distinguished  him,  gave  to  his  features 
a  most  pleasing  expression.  He  desired  to  know  who 
we  were ;  and  being  answered,  Englishmen — "  What !" 
said  he,  "  all  English  ?  I  wonder  what  your  country- 
men can  find  sufficiently  interesting  in  Russia,  to  bring 
you  so  far  from  home,  and  in  such  times  as  these  ? " 
But  having  made  this  observation  in  French,  he  looked 
cautiously  around  him,  and  began  to  ask  the  monks, 
severally,  whether  they  understood  French.  Finding 
them  perfectly  ignorant  of  that  language,  he  bade  me  sit 
by  him,  while  the  rest  forming  a  circle,  he  entertained 
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us  with  a  conversation,  in  which  there  was  science,  wit, 
and  freedom,  sufficient  to  astonish  any  traveller,  in  such 
a  country,  and  at  such  a  period. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  you  thought  me  perhaps  a  curio- 
sity, and  you  find  me  as  naturally  disposed  for  observa- 
tion as  you  could  wish  (pointing  to  his  woollen  stockings 
and  his  strange  dress) — an  old  man  bending  with  years 
and  infirmities."  I  replied,  that  "  I  had  the  honour 
to  see  him  in  his  greatest  splendour,  on  the  night  of  the 
ceremony  of  the  Resurrection,  in  the  cathedral  of  the 
Kremlin."  "  And  what  did  you  think  of  that  cere- 
mony ?"  said  he.  I  answered,  that  "  I  considered  it  as 
one  of  the  most  solemn  I  had  ever  witnessed,  not  ex- 
cepting even  that  of  the  Benediction  at  Rome."  "  And 
interesting  1"  added  his  grace.  "  Very  much  so,"  said 
I ;  at  which  he  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  holding  his 
sides,  and  saying,  "  I  had  lost  a  night's  rest  to  attend 
the  ceremony  of  a  religion  I  did  not  profess,  and  called 
it  interesting." 

We  accompanied  him  round  his  garden,  admiring  the 
beauty  of  the  situation,  and  the  serenity  of  the  climate. 
"  But  do  you,"  said  he,  "  prefer  our  climate  to  yours  V 
I  told  him,  that  "  I  had  found  the  Russian  climate  severe, 
but  the  cold  weather  in  winter  not  attended  by  so  much 
humidity  as  in  England — that  the  atmosphere  was  clear 
and  dry."  "  Oh  yes,"  said  he,  "  very  dry  indeed !  and 
it  has,  in  consequence,  dried  up  all  our  fruit  trees." 

Afterwards,  he  inquired  where  we  were  going ;  and 
being  told  to  Kuban  Tartary  and  to  Constantinople — 
"  God  preserve  me  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  what  a  journey ! 
but  nothing  is  difficult  to  Englishmen ;  they  traverse 
all  the  regions  of  the  earth.  My  brother,"  continued 
he,  "  was  a  traveller,  and  educated  in  your  country,  at 
Oxford ;  but  I  have  never  been  any  where,  except  at 
Petersburg  and  Moscow.  I  should  have  been  delighted 
in  travelling,  if  I  had  enjoyed  the  opportunity,  for  books 
of  travels  are  my  favourite  reading.  I  have  lately  read 
(and  the  significant  smile  by  which  the  words  were  ac- 
companied could  not  be  misunderstood)  the  Voyage  of 
Lord  Macartney."  He  laughed,  however,  at  the  result 
of  his  brother's  education.  "  The  English,"  said  he, 
"taught  him  to  declaim  in  their  way :  he  used  to  preach 
his  fine  flourishing  sermons  to  us  Russians ;  very  fine 
sermons,  but  they  were  all  translated  from  the  Eng- 
lish. Some  of  your  divines  write  beautifully,  but  with 
inconceivable  freedom.  It  was  once  discussed  in  an 
English  sermon,  whether  a  people  had  power  to  dethrone 
their  king."  "  Your  grace  may  say  more,"  said  I ; 
u  we  had  once  a  prelate,  who,  preaching  before  his  sove- 
reign, felt  himself  at  liberty  to  discuss  his  conduct  to  his 
face."  "  I  wish,"  said  he,  "  we  had  such  a  fellow  here !" 
— but,  aware  of  the  interpretation  which  might  be  put 
upon  his  words,  and  perhaps  not  daring  to  end  with 
them,  he  added,  after  a  pause,  "  we  would  send  him  to 
enjoy  the  full  liberty  of  preaching  in  the  free  air  of  Si- 
beria." He  was  much  amused  at  a  reply  he  once  re- 
ceived from  an  English  clergyman,  of  the  factory  at 
Petersburg,  when  asked  if  he  intended  to  marry.  "  If 
I  am  fortunate  enough  to  become  a  bishop,  I  shall  marry 
some  rich  citizen's  daughter,  and  live  at  my  ease." 
[The  bishops  in  the  Greek  church  are  not  allowed  to 
marry.] 

He  showed  us  the  apartments  of  the  ancient  patriarch 
who  founded  the  convent  and  built  the  church,  which 
he  endeavoured  to  preserve  in  their  pristine  state. 
They  consisted  of  several  small  vaulted  Gothic  cham- 
bers, which  now  contain  the  library.  I  took  this  op- 
portunity to  ask  if  any  translation  of  the  classics  existed 
in  the  Sclavonian  language  among  the  manuscripts  dis- 
persed in  the  different  libraries  of  the  Russian  monas- 
teries. He  answered  me  in  the  negative ;  and  said  they 
had  nothing  worth  notice  until  the  time  of  the  Patriarch 
Nicon.  As  he  was  well  versed  in  Sclavonic,  I  ques- 
tioned him  concerning  its  affinity  to  the  Russian.  He 
assured  me  the  two  languages  were  almost  the  same ; 
that  the  difference  was  only  a  distinction  of  dialect ; 
and  that  neither  of  them  had  the  smallest  resemblance 
to  the  language  of  Finland. 

In  this  convent,  150  students  are  instructed  in  Greek, 
Latin,  and  rhetoric.  After  a  certain  time,  they  are  sent 


to  complete  their  education  in  other  seminaries  at  Mos- 
cow. The  church  is  lofty  and  spacious ;  the  table  for 
the  sacrament,  as  in  all  other  Russian  and  Greek 
churches,  is  kept  in  the  sanctuary,  behind  the  altar, 
where  women  are  not  permitted  to  enter.  The  arch- 
bishop, who  had  visited  our  English  church  at  Peters- 
burg, observed  that  our  table  was  uncovered,  except 
when  the  sacrament  was  administered ;  a  degree  of 
economy  which  he  expressed  himself  unable  to  compre- 
hend, or  to  reconcile  with  the  piety  and  liberality  of 
the  English  nation.  What  would  he  have  said,  if  he 
had  beheld  the  condition  of  the  communion  tables  in 
some  of  our  country  churches  ?  In  Russia,  they  are 
always  covered  with  the  richest  cloth  which  can  be 
procured,  and  generally  with  embroidered  velvet. 

On  the  28th  of  May  we  again  saw  him  in  great  splen- 
dour, at  the  burial  of  Prince  Galitzin,  in  Moscow.  This 
ceremony  was  performed  in  a  small  church  near  the 
Mareschal  bridge.  The  body  was  laid  in  a  superb  crim- 
son coffin,  richly  embossed  with  silver,  and  placed  be- 
neath the  dome  of  the  church.  On  a  throne,  raised  at 
the  head  of  the  coffin,  stood  the  archbishop,  who  read 
the  service.  On  each  side  were  ranged  the  inferior 
clergy,  clothed  as  usual  in  the  most  costly  robes,  bear- 
ing in  their  hands  wax  tapers,  and  burning  incense. 
The  ceremony  began  at  ten  in  the  morning.  Having 
obtained  admission  to  the  church,  we  placed  ourselves 
among  the  spectators,  immediately  behind  his  grace.  The 
chaunting  had  a  solemn  and  sublime  effect :  it  seemed 
as  if  choristers  were  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
dome,  which  perhaps  was  really  the  case.  The  words 
uttered  were  only  a  constant  repetition  of  "  Lord  have 
mercy  upon  us!"  or  in  Russian,  "  Ghospodi  pomilui!" 
When  the  archbishop  turned  to  give  his  benediction  to 
all  the  people,  he  observed  us,  and  added,  in  Latin, 
"Pax  vobiscum!" — ["Peace  be  with  thee!"]  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  Russians,  who,  not  comprehending 
the  new  words  introduced  into  the  service,  muttered 
among  themselves.*  Incense  was  then  offered  to  the 
pictures  and  to  the  people :  and,  that  ceremony  ended, 
the  archbishop  read  aloud  a  declaration,  purporting  that 
the  deceased  died  in  the  true  faith ;  that  he  had  repented 
of  his  errors,  and  that  his  sins  were  absolved.  Then 

*  There  is  a  passage  in  Mr  Heber"s  Journal,  very  characteris- 
tic of  this  extraordinary  man.  Mr  Heber,  with  his  friend  Mr 
Thornton,  paid  him  a  visit  in  the  convent  of  Befania ;  and  in 
his  description  of  the  monastery,  I  find  the  following  account  of 
the  archbishop : — "  The  space  beneath  the  rocks  is  occupied  by 
a  small  chapel,  furnished  with  a  stove  for  winter  devotion ;  and, 
on  the  right  hand,  is  a  little  narrow  cell,  containing  two  coffins, 
one  of  which  is  empty,  and  destined  for  the  present  archbishop ; 
the  other  contains  the  bones  of  the  founder  of  the  monastery, 
who  is  regarded  as  a  saint.  The  oak  coffin  was  almost  bit  to 
pieces  by  different  persons  afflicted  with  the  toothache,  for  which 
a  rub  on  this  board  is  a  specific.  Plato  laughed  as  he  told  us 
this ;  but  said,  '  As  they  do  U  DB  BON  CCEUR,  /  would  not  undeceive 
them.'  This  prelate  has  been  long  very  famous  in  Russia  as  a 
man  of  ability.  His  piety  has  been  questioned,  but  from  his  con- 
versation we  drew  a  very  favourable  idea  of  him.  Some  of  his 
expressions  would  have  rather  singed  the  whiskers  of  a  very 
orthodox  man,  but  the  frankness  and  openness  of  his  manners, 
and  the  liberality  of  his  sentiments,  pleased  us  highly.  His 
frankness  on  subjects  of  politics  was  remarkable.  The  clergy 
throughout  Russia  are,  I  believe,  inimical  to  their  government : 
they  are  more  connected  with  the  peasants  than  most  other  classes 
of  men,  and  are  strongly  interested  in  their  sufferings  and  op- 
pressions, to  many  of  which  they  themselves  are  likewise  exposed. 
They  marry  very  much  among  the  daughters  and  sisters  of  their 
own  order,  and  form  almost  a  caste.  I  think  Bonaparte  rather 
popular  among  them.  Plato  seemed  to  contemplate  his  success 
as  an  inevitable  and  not  very  alarming  prospect.  He  refused  to 
draw  up  a  form  of  prayer  for  the  success  of  the  Russian  arms. 
'  If,'  said  he,  '  they  are  really  penitent  and  contrite,  let  them 
shut  up  their  places  of  public  amusement  for  a  month,  and  I  will 
then  celebrate  public  prayers.'  His  expressions  of  dislike  to  tha 
nobles  and  wealthy  classes  were  strong  and  singular,  as  also  tha 
manner  in  which  he  described  the  power  of  an  emperor  of  Russia, 
the  dangers  which  surround  him,  and  the  improbability  of  any 
rapid  improvement.  '  It  would  be  much  better,'  said  he,  '  had  IM 
a  constitution  like  that  of  England.'  Yet  I  suspect  he  does  not  wish 
particularly  well  to  us  in  our  war  with  France."— HBBBR'S  BIS. 
Journal, 
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turning  to  us,  as  the  paper  was  placed  in  the  coffin,  he 
said  again  in  Latin — "  This  is  what  all  you  foreigners 
call  the  passport ;  and  you  relate,  in  books  of  travels, 
that  we  believe  no  soul  can  go  to  Heaven  without  it. 
Now  I  wish  you  to  understand  what  it  really  is ;  and  to 
explain  to  your  countrymen,  upon  my  authority,  that 
it  is  nothing  more  than  a  declaration,  or  certificate,  con- 
cerning the  death  of  the  deceased."  Then  laughing,  he 
added,  "  I  suppose  you  commit  all  this  to  paper ;  and 
one  day  I  shall  see  an  engraving  of  this  ceremony,  with 
an  old  archbishop  giving  a  passport  to  St  Peter." 

The  lid  of  the  coffin  being  now  removed,  the  body  of 
the  prince  was  exposed  to  view  ;  and  all  the  relatives, 
servants,  slaves,  and  other  attendants,  began  their  loud 
lamentations,  as  is  the  custom  among  the  Russians; 
and  each  person,  walking  round  the  corpse,  made  pro- 
stration before  it,  and  kissed  the  lips  of  the  deceased. 
The  venerable  figure  of  an  old  slave  presented  a  most 
affecting  spectacle.  He  threw  himself  flat  on  the  pave- 
ment, with  a  degree  of  violence  which  might  have  cost 
him  his  life,  and,  quite  stunned  by  the  blow,  remained 
a  few  seconds  insensible  ;  afterwards,  his  loud  sobs  were 
heard ;  and  we  saw  him  tearing  off  and  scattering  his 
white  hairs.  He  had,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country,  received  his  liberty  upon  the  death  of  the 
prince ;  but  choosing  rather  to  consign  himself  for  the 
remainder  of  his  days  to  a  convent,  he  retired  for  ever 
from  the  world,  saying,  "  Since  his  dear  old  master  was 
dead,  there  was  110  one  living  who  cared  for  him." 

A  plate  was  handed  about,  containing  boiled  rice  and 
raisins — a  ceremony  I  am  unable  to  explain.  The  face 
of  the  deceased  was  covered  by  linen,  and  the  arch- 
bishop poured  consecrated  oil,  and  threw  a  white  pow- 
der, probably  lime,  several  times  upon  it,  pronouncing 
some  words  in  the  Russian  language  ;  which,  supposing 
us  not  to  understand,  he  repeated  aloud  in  Latin :  "  Dust 
thou  art,  and  unto  dust  thou  art  returned !"  The  lid 
of  the  coffin  was  then  replaced ;  and  after  a  requiem, 
"  sweet  as  from  blest  voices,"  a  procession  began  from 
the  church  to  a  convent  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  where 
the  body  was  to  be  interred.  There  was  nothing  solemn 
in  this  part  of  the  ceremony.  It  began  by  the  slaves 
of  the  deceased  on  foot,  all  of  whom  were  in  mourning. 
Next  went  the  priests,  bearing  tapers  ;  then  came  the 
body,  on  a  common  drosky,  the  whip  of  the  driver  being 
bound  with  crape ;  and  afterwards  a  line  of  carriages, 
of  the  miserable  description  before  observed.  But,  in- 
stead of  that  slow  movement  usually  characteristic  of 
funeral  processions,  the  priests  and  the  people  ran  as 
fast  as  they  could;  and  the  body  was  jolted  along  in  an 
uncouth  manner.  Far  behind  the  last  rumbling  vehicle 
were  seen  persons  following  out  of  breath,  unable  to 
keep  up  with  their  companions. 

The  stalls  of  fruit  and  food  in  the  streets  of  Moscow 
prove  very  beneficial  to  the  health  of  the  people ;  espe- 
cially to  the  children,  who  are  ill  fed  at  home.  At  these 
places,  for  a  few  copeeks,  which  they  contrive  to  collect, 
they  get  a  wholesome  dinner.  I  saw  them  served  at  the 
stalls  with  plates  of  boiled  rice,  over  which  was  poured 
a  little  honey ;  and  for  each  of  these  they  paid  about  a 
penny  English.  In  the  spring  they  sell  apples  (which 
they  have  a  remarkable  method  of  preserving  through 
the  winter,  though  I  could  not  gain  information  how 
this  was  contrived),  baked  pears,  salad,  salted  cucumbers 
(which  are  antiscorbutic,  and  esteemed  delicious  by 
Russians  of  every  rank),  wild  berries,  boiled  rice,  quass, 
honey,  and  mead.  As  almost  every  eatable  receives  a 
formal  benediction  from  the  priests,  before  it  is  consi- 
dered fit  for  use,  no  Russian  will  touch  any  article  of 
food  until  that  ceremony  has  taken  place.  A  particular 
church  near  the  Mareschal  Bridge  is  set  apart  for  the 
benediction  of  apples ;  and  this  is  not  given  until  the 
first  apple  drops  from  the  tree,  which  is  brought  in  great 
form  to  the  priest. 

It  is  evident  that  a  practice  more  judicious  can  hardly 
be  adopted ;  as  the  people  [being  assured  of  the  ripe- 
ness of  the  fruit]  are  thus  saved  from  many  maladies. 
I  have  seen  a  whole  French  army  debilitated  through 
want  of  caution  in  this  respect.  A  Mahometan  would 
sooner  eat  pork,  than  a  Russian  unconsecrated  fruit. 


At  Petersburg  the  benediction  of  water  takes  place 
upon  the  ice  of  the  Neva.  In  Moscow  they  have  a  float- 
ing stage  upon  the  riyer  below  the  Kremlin,  on  which 
this  ceremony  is  performed. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Russian  peasants  clothe 
their  legs  and  feet,  throughout  the  whole  empire,  from 
its  simplicity  and  the  materials  used,  indicates  great 
antiquity.  It  prevails  all  over  Lapland,  and  the  other 
northern  territories  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  Their 
shoes  are  made  of  the  matted  bark  of  trees ;  their  legs 
being  covered  by  bandages  of  woollen  cloth,  bound  on 
with  thongs  of  the  same  materials  as  the  sandals.  These 
thongs,  passing  through  the  loose  texture  of  the  sandal, 
and  afterwards  entwined  about  the  leg,  keep  the  whole 
apparatus  together. 

The  wealth  of  the  nobles  is  really  enormous.  We 
have  not  in  England  individuals  possessing  equal  pro- 
perty, whatever  their  rank  or  situation  may  be.  Some 
of  them  have  70,  and  even  100,000  peasants.  Their 
fortunes  are  estimated  by  the  number  of  their  peasants, 
as  West  India  merchants  reckon  their  income  by  the 
number  of  their  hogsheads.  These  peasants  pay  them, 
upon  the  average,  ten  roubles  annually  in  specie.  If 
the  peasant  has  been  required  by  his  lord  to  give  him 
three  days  of  labour  during  each  week,  the  annual  tax 
is  said  to  be  proportionally  diminished.  But,  in  despite 
of  all  the  pretended  regulations  made  in  favour  of  the 
peasant,  the  tax  he  is  called  upon  to  pay,  or  the  labour 
he  is  compelled  to  bestow,  depends  wholly  on  the  caprice 
or  the  wants  of  his  tyrant.  Labour  is  not  exacted  from 
males  only.  Women,  and  children  from  the  age  of  ten 
and  upwards,  are  obliged  to  perform  their  equal  share. 
Tithes  are  moreover  demanded  of  whatever  may  remain 
in  their  hands;  of  linen,  poultry,  eggs,  butter,  pigs, 
sheep,  lambs,  and  every  product  of  the  land,  or  of  do- 
mestic manual  labour.  Should  a  peasant  by  any  mis- 
fortune be  deprived  of  the  tribute  expected  by  his  lord, 
he  must  beg,  borrow,  or  steal,  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 
Some  of  the  nobles  choose  to  converse  with  foreigners 
upon  the  condition  of  their  slaves ;  and  when  that  is  the 
case,  not  the  smallest  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the 
statement  they  afford. 

The  only  property  a  Russian  nobleman  allows  his 
peasant  to  possess,  is  the  food  he  cannot,  or  will  not, 
eat  himself — the  bark  of  trees,  chaff,  and  other  refuse  ; 
quass,  water,  and  fish  oil.  If  the  slave  has  sufficient 
ingenuity  to  gain  money  without  his  knowledge,  it  be- 
comes a  dangerous  possession;  and,  when  once  dis- 
covered, falls  instantly  into  the  hands  of  his  lord.  A 
peasant  in  the  village  of  Celo  Molody,  near  Moscow, 
who  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  scrape  together  a 
little  wealth,  wished  to  marry  his  daughter  to  a  trades- 
man of  the  city ;  and  for  that  purpose,  that  she  should 
be  free,  he  offered  15,000  roubles  for  her  liberty;  a 
most  unusual  price  of  freedom,  and  a  much  greater 
sum  than  persons  of  his  class,  situated  as  he  was,  will  be 
found  to  possess.  The  tyrant  took  the  ransom,  and 
then  told  the  father  that  both  the  girl  and  the  money 
belonged  to  him ;  and  therefore  she  must  still  continue 
among  the  number  of  his  slaves  !  What  a  picture  do 
these  facts  afford  of  the  state  of  Russia !  It  is  thus  we 
behold  the  subjects  of  a  vast  empire  stripped  of  all  they 
possess,  and  existing  in  the  most  abject  servitude — vic- 
tims of  tyranny  and  torture,  of  sorrow  and  poverty,  of 
sickness  and  famine ! 

Mr  Heber's  journal  contains  so  much  interesting  in- 
formation concerning  the  state  of  the  peasants  in  Russia, 
that  I  shall  here  subjoin  a  copious  extract  from  it : — 

"  We  observed  a  striking  difference  between  the  pea- 
sants of  the  crown  and  those  of  individuals.  The  former 
are  almost  all  in  comparatively  easy  circumstances. 
Their  abrock,  or  rent,  is  fixed  at  five  roubles  a-year,  all 
charges  included ;  and  as  they  are  sure  that  it  will  never 
be  raised,  they  are  more  industrious.  The  peasants 
belonging  to  the  nobles  have  their  abrock  regulated  by 
their  means  of  getting  money ;  at  an  average,  through- 
out the  empire,  of  eight  or  ten  roubles.  It  then  becomes 
not  a  rent  for  land,  but  a  downright  tax  on  their  indus- 
try. Each  male  peasant  is  obliged  by  law  to  labour 
three  days  in  each  week  for  his  proprietor.  This  law 
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takes  effect  on  his  arriving  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  If  the 
proprietor  chooses  to  employ  him  the  other  days,  he 
may — ag)  for  example,  in  his  manufactory ;  but  he  then 
finds  him  in  food  and  clothing.  Mutual  advantage, 
however,  generally  relaxes  this  law ;  and  excepting  such 
as  are  selected  for  domestic  servants,  or,  as  above,  are 
employed  in  manufactories,  the  slave  pays  a  certain 
abrock,  or  rent,  to  be  allowed  to  work  all  the  week  on 
his  own  account.  The  master  is  bound  to  furnish  him 
with  a  house  and  a  certain  portion  of  land.  The  allot- 
ment of  land  is  generally  settled  by  the  starosta  (elder 
of  the  village),  and  a  meeting  of  the  peasants  themselves. 
In  the  same  manner,  when  a  master  wants  an  increase 
of  rent,  he  sends  to  the  starosta,  who  convenes  the  pea- 
sants ;  and  by  that  assembly  it  is  decided  what  propor- 
tion each  individual  must  pay.  If  a  slave  exercises  any 
trade  which  brings  him  in  more  money  than  agricul- 
tural labour,  he  pays  a  higher  abrock.  If  by  journies 
to  Petersburg,  or  other  cities,  he  can  still  earn  more, 
his  master  permits  his  absence,  but  his  abrock  is  raised. 
The  smallest  earnings  are  subject  to  this  oppression. 
The  peasants  employed  as  drivers  at  the  post-houses, 
pay  an  abrock  out  of  the  drink-money  they  receive,  for 
being  permitted  to  drive,  as  otherwise  the  master  might 
employ  them  in  other  less  profitable  labour  on  his  own 
account.  The  aged  and  infirm  are  provided  with  food, 
and  raiment,  and  lodging,  at  their  owner's  expense. 
Such  as  prefer  casual  charity  to  the  miserable  pittance 
they  receive  from  their  master,  are  frequently  furnished 
with  passports,  and  allowed  to  seek  their  fortune  ;  but 
they  sometimes  pay  an  abrock  even  for  this  permission 
to  beg.  The  number  of  beggars  in  Petersburg  is  very 
small ;  as  when  one  is  found,  he  is  immediately  sent 
back  to  his  owner.  In  Moscow,  and  other  towns,  they 
are  numerous,  though  I  think  less  so  than  in  London. 
They  beg  with  great  modesty,  in  a  low  and  humble  tone 
of  voice,  frequently  crossing  themselves,  and  are  much 
less  clamorous  and  importunate  than  a  London  beggar. 
The  master  has  the  power  of  correcting  his  slaves, 
by  blows  or  confinement ;  but  if  he  is  guilty  of  any 
great  cruelty,  he  is  amenable  to  the  laws,  which  are, 
we  are  told,  executed  in  this  point  with  impartiality.  In 
one  of  the  towers  of  the  Kitaigorod,  at  Moscow,  there 
was  a  Countess  Soltikof  confined  for  many  years  with  a 
most  unrelenting  severity,  which  she  merited  for  cruelty 
to  her  slaves.  Instances  of  barbarity  are,  however,  by 
no  means  rare.  At  Kostroma,  the  sister  of  Mr  Kot- 
chetof,  the  governor,  gave  me  an  instance  of  a  iioble- 
man  who  had  nailed,  if  I  understood  her  right,  his 
servant  to  a  cross.  The  maSter  was  sent  to  a  monas- 
tery, and  the  business  hushed  up.  Domestic  servants, 
and  those  employed  in  manufactories,  as  they  are  more 
exposed  to  cruelty,  so  they  sometimes  revenge  them- 
selves in  a  terrible  manner. 

No  slave  can  quit  liis  village,  or  his  master's  family, 
without  a  passport.  Any  person  arriving  in  a  town  or 
village,  must  produce  his  to  the  starosta ;  and  no  one 
can  harbour  a  stranger  without  one.  If  a  person  is 
found  dead  without  a  passport,  his  body  is  sent  to  the 
hospital  for  dissection ;  of  which  we  saw  an  instance. 
The  punishment  of  runaways  is  imprisonment,  and  hard 
labour  in  the  government  works ;  and  a  master  may 
send  to  the  public  workhouse  any  peasant  he  chooses 
The  prisons  of  Moscow  and  Kostroma  were  chiefly  fillec 
with  such  runaway  slaves,  who  were  for  the  most  parl 
in  irons.  On  the  frontier  they  often  escape,  but  in  the 
interior  it  is  almost  impossible ;  yet  during  the  summer 
desertions  are  very  common,  and  they  sometimes  lurk 
about  for  many  months,  living  miserably  in  the  woods 
This  particularly  happens  when  there  is  a  new  levy  o: 
soldiers.  The  soldiers  are  levied,  one  from  every  cer- 
tain number  of  peasants,  at  the  same  time  all  over  the 
empire.  But  if  a  master  is  displeased  with  his  slave 
he  may  send  him  for  a  soldier  at  any  time  he  pleases 
and  take  a  receipt  from  government ;  so  that  he  sends 
one  man  less  the  next  levy.  He  also  selects  the  recruits 
he  sends  to  government ;  with  this  restriction,  that  the) 
are  young  men,  free  from  disease,  have  sound  teeth 
and  are  five  feet  two  inches  high. 
The  starosta,  of  whom  mention  has  been  so  frequently 


made,  is  an  officer  resembling  the  ancient  bailiff  of  an 
English  village.  He  is  chosen,  we  are  told  (at  least 
;enerally)  by  the  peasants,  sometimes  annually,  and 
lometimes  for  life.  He  is  answerable  for  the  abrocks 

0  the  lord — decides  small  disputes  among  the  peasants 
— gives  billets  for  quarters  to  soldiers,  or  to  govern- 
ment officers  on  a  journey,  &c.     Sometimes  the  pro- 

irietor  claims  the  right  of  appointing  the  starosta. 

A  slave  can,  on  no  pretence,  be  sold  out  of  Russia, 
nor  in  Russia,  to  any  but  a  person  born  noble,  or  if 
not  noble,  having  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  This 
rank  is  not  confined  to  the  military — it  may  be  obtained 
by  those  in  civil  situations.  (Professor  Pallas  had  the 
rank  of  brigadier.)  This  law  is  however  eluded,  as 
plebeians  frequently  purchase  slaves  for  hire,  by  mak- 
ng  use  of  the  name  of  some  privileged  person  ;  and  all 
nobles  have  the  privilege  of  letting  out  their  slaves. 

Such  is  the  political  situation  of  the  peasant.  With 
regard  to  his  comforts,  or  means  of  supporting  existence, 

1  do  not  think  they  are  deficient.     Their  houses  are  in 
tolerable  repair,  moderately  roomy,  and  well  adapted 
to  the  habits  of  the  people.    They  have  the  air  of  being 

ufficiently  fed,  and  their  clothing  is  warm  and  substan- 
tial. Fuel,  food,  and  the  materials  for  building,  are 
very  cheap,  but  clothing  is  dear.  In  summer  they  gene- 
rally wear  Nantkin  caftans,  one  of  which  costs  thirteen 
roubles.  The  labkas  (linden-bark  sandals)  cost  nothing, 
except  in  great  towns.  They  wear  a  blue  Nantkin  shirt, 
trimmed  with  red,  which  costs  two  or  three  roubles, 
linen  drawers,  and  linen  or  hempen  rags  wrapped  round 
their  feet  and  legs,  over  which  the  richer  sort  draw  their 
boots.  The  sheep-skin  schaub  costs  eight  roubles,  but 
it  lasts  a  long  time — as  does  a  lamb-skin  cap,  which 
costs  three  roubles.  The  common  red  cap  costs  about 
the  same.  For  a  common  cloth  caftan,  such  as  the 
peasants  sometimes  wear,  we  were  asked  thirty  roubles. 
To  clothe  a  Russian  peasant  or  a  soldier,  is,  I  appre- 
hend, three  times  as  chargeable  as  in  England.  Their 
clothing,  however,  is  strong,  and,  being  made  loose  and 
wide,  lasts  longer.  It  is  rare  to  see  a  Russian  quite  in 
rags.  With  regard  to  the  idleness  of  the  lower  classes 
here,  of  which  we  had  heard  great  complaints,  it  ap- 
pears, that  where  they  have  an  interest  in  exertion  they 
by  no  means  want  industry,  and  have  just  the  same  wish 
for  luxuries  as  other  people.  Great  proprietors,  who 
never  raise  their  abrocks,  such  as  Count  Sheremetof, 
have  very  rich  and  prosperous  peasants.  The  diffe- 
rence we  noticed  between  peasants  belonging  to  the 
crown  and  those  of  the  nobility,  has  been  already  men- 
tioned. The  crown  peasants,  indeed,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose,  are  more  happy — living  at  their  ease,  pay- 
ing a  moderate  quit-rent,  and  choosing  then?  own  sta- 
rosta. They  are,  however,  more  exposed  to  vexation 
and  oppression  from  the  petty  officers  of  the  crown. 
The  levies  for  the  army  are  considered  by  the  peasants 
as  times  of  great  terror.  Baron  Bode  told  me  they 
generally  keep  the  levy  as  secret  as  possible,  till  they 
have  fixed  on  and  secured  a  proper  number  of  men. 
They  are  generally  chained  till  they  are  sworn  in — the 
fore  part  of  the  head  is  then  shaved,  and  they  are  thus 
easily  distinguished  from  other  peasants.  After  this, 
desertion  is  very  rare,  and  very  difficult.*  The  distress 
of  one  of  their  popular  dramas,  which  we  saw  act  ed  a 
Yareslof,  in  the  private  theatre  of  the  governor,  Prince 
Galitzin,  consisted  in  a  young  man  being  pressed  for  a 

*  [The  account  here  given  by  Dr  Clarke  and  Mr  Ueber  of  the 
state  of  the  vassals  in  Russia,  may  be  characterised  as  accurate 
and  comprehensive,  and  in  accordance  with  the  statements  of 
almost  all  travellers.  It  is,  however,  universally  admitted,  that 
Dr  Clarke  has  been  much  too  severe  in  his  remarks  on  the  Rus- 
sian nobles  with  regard  to  this  subject.  At  the  same  time,  the 
evils  of  slavery  must  always  be  considerable,  and  the  condition 
of  the  peasantry  in  a  great  degree  depend  upon  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  each  proprietor.  When  he  is  poor  and  needy,  no  doubt 
great  injustice  is  perpetrated  upon  the  peasants,  whilst  under 
ricli  and  liberal  lords  their  lot  is  almost  an  enviable  one.  Some 
very  wealthy  merchants  in  the  large  towns  have  been  slaves,  and 
it  is  stated  that  a  vassal  of  Count  She"remetieff  (the  wealthiest 
subject  in  Russia,  and  perhaps  in  the  world)  paid  no  less  than 
£15,0<X>  for  the  emancipation  of  himself  and  his  family.] 
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soldier.  In  the  short  reign  of  Peter  II.,  who,  it  is  well 
known,  transferred  the  seat  of  government  again  to 
Moscow,  no  man  was  pressed  for  a  soldier — the  army 
was  recruited  by  volunteers,  and  slaves  were  permitted 
to  enter." 

Traversing  the  provinces  south  of  Moscow,  the  land 
is  as  the  garden  of  Eden — a  fine  soil,  covered  with  corn, 
and  apparently  smiling  in  plenty.  Enter  the  cottage  of 
the  poor  labourer,  surrounded  by  all  these  riches,  and 
you  find  him  dying  of  hunger,  or  pining  from  bad  food, 
and  in  want  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  Exten- 
sive pastures  covered  with  cattle  afford  no  milk  to  him. 
In  autumn  the  harvest  yields  no  bread  for  his  children 
—the  lord  claims  all  the  produce.  At  the  end  of  sum- 
mer, every  road  in  the  southern  provinces  is  filled  with 
caravans,  bearing  corn  and  all  sorts  of  provisions,  every 
produce  of  labour  and  the  land,  to  supply  the  lords  of 
Moscow  and  Petersburg,  and  the  markets  of  these  two 
capitals,  which,  like  whirlpools,  swallow  all  that  comes 
within  their  vortex,  with  never-ending  voracity.  Can 
there  be  a  more  affecting  sight,  than  a  Russian  family, 
having  got  in  an  abundant  harvest,  in  want  of  the  com- 
mon stores  to  supply  and  support  them,  through  the 
rigours  of  their  long  and  inclement  winter?  Let  us 
hasten  from  its  contemplation ! 

[NEW  ACCOUNT  OP  MOSCOW. 

Since  the  time  of  Dr  Clarke,  Moscow  has  been  some- 
what altered.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  year  1812, 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  invaded  Russia,  and  occupied 
the  city  of  Moscow.  A  conflagration,  unexampled  in  mo- 
dern history,  was  the  consequence,  that  ancient  capital 
being  delivered  over  to  the  flames  by  the  refined  though 
desperate  policy  of  the  Russian  government.  Upwards 
of  two-thirds  of  the  city  were  entirely  destroyed,  and  the 
population  dispersed  in  all  directions. 

The  rebuilding  of  Moscow  has  been  singularly  rapid. 
In  1824,  the  town  already  contained  more  houses  than 
before  the  fire.  The  splendid  palaces  of  the  nobility 
arose  as  it  were  by  enchantment,  and  that  singular  con- 
trast between  them  and  the  wretched  hovels  at  their 
sides,  always  so  striking  a  feature  in  Moscow,  is  not  so 
observable  as  formerly.  Many  public  buildings  have 
been  added,  and  considerable  improvements  effected  in 
the  general  arrangement  of  the  city. 

Moscow  remains  as  before  divided  into  four  quarters ; 
1st,  The  Kremlin,  or  more  properly  the  Kremle ;  2d, 
The  Kitai-gorod ;  3d,  The  Beloi-gorod,  or  White-town ; 
and  4th,  The  Zemlianoi-gorod,  or  Earthen-town.  To 
these  may  be  added,  the  Slobodi,  or  Suburbs. 

1st,  The  Kremle  is  derived  from  the  Tartar  word 
Tcrim,  or  krem,  which  signifies  a  fortress.  It  is  situated 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Moskva,  which  flows  below  it, 
and  it  is  triangular  in  form.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  high 
wall  or  fortification,  with  a  great  round  tower  at  each 
angle,  besides  steeples  and  watch-towers  of  various 
shape  and  appearance.  All  the  edifices  within  it  are 
built  of  stone,  or  at  least  have  stone  foundations,  while 
the  superstructures  are  formed  of  brick  stuccoed,  and 
painted  white,  orange,  yellow,  blue,  green,  &c.  The 
singular  appearance  of  the  various-coloured  spires  and 
bulbous  domes  of  the  cathedrals  and  towers  in  the 
Kremle,  has  struck  every  traveller,  and  appears  gene- 
rally to  have  left  an  impression  of  magnificence.  There 
are  no  private  houses  within  its  walls,  the  whole  of  the 
buildings  belonging  to  the  crown,  or  being  devoted  to 
ecclesiastical  purposes. 

The  Kremle  is  not  only  the  most  interesting  from 
historical  associations,  but  is  also  the  most  splendid 
portion  of  Moscow.  A  bare  enumeration  of  some  of 
the  principal  edifices  it  contains,  will  give  an  idea  of  its 
architectural  grandeur.  There  are  four  principal  cathe- 
drals, respectively  dedicated  to  the  assumption  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  to  St  Michael,  to  the  annunciation,  and 
to  the  transfiguration,  together  with  several  churches 
of  inferior  note.  The  ancient  Palace  of  the  Tzars  has 
been  described  by  Dr  Clarke.  A  new  palace,  com- 
menced by  the  Empress  Elizabeth  and  enlarged  by  Paul, 
was  destroyed  in  1812.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Alexander, 


upon  a  very  large  scale,  in  1817.  By  the  same  monarch 
was  erected  the  Imperial  Museum  (sometimes  called  the 
Armoury),  one  of  the  most  chaste  and  elegant  buildings 
in  Moscow.  It  now  contains  the  curiosities  formerly 
lodged  in  the  old  palace.  The  arsenal,  a  building  of 
enormous  strength,  was  partly  blown  up  in  1812.  It 
is  now  surrounded  by  900  of  the  cannon  of  the  army 
of  Napoleon,  captured  after  the  retreat  from  Moscow. 
Several  government  offices  are  placed  in  the  Kremle, 
amongst  which  is  conspicuous  the  Senate-house,  erected 
in  the  reign  of  Catherine  II.  The  Chudof  Monastery 
and  Voznesenskoi  Nunnery,  with  several  churches  at- 
tached to  each,  will  complete  the  partial  enumeration  of 
the  edifices  in  the  Kremle. 

2d,  The  Kitai-gorod,  or  Chinese-town,  is  the  second 
division  of  Moscow.  It  is  larger  than  the  Kremle,  and 
forms  a  kind  of  oblong  square,  all  the  sides  of  which  are 
flanked  by  walls  which  are  furnished  with  battlements, 
towers,  bastions,  and  gates.  All  the  edifices  in  the 
Kitai-gorod  are  of  brick  or  stone,  painted  of  various 
colours,  with  iron  roofs.  In  this  division  are  four  prin- 
cipal streets,  with  the  celebrated  Krasnaya  Plostchad, 
or  Beautiful  Place,  very  appropriately  so  called.  It  is 
a  large  oblong  square,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  east 
wall  of  the  Kremle  and  the  adjoining  boulevard ;  on  the 
east  by  the  grand  facade  of  the  bargaining  shops ;  on 
the  north  by  the  double  gates  of  the  Resurrection,  with 
the  adjoining  building  on  each  side  for  tribunals  and 
offices,  and  by  the  cathedral  church  of  Kazan  ;  and  on 
the  south  by  the  Pokrovskoi  cathedral  (mentioned  by 
Dr  Clarke  as  the  church  of  St  Basil),  and  the  Lobnoye 
Mesto,  a  high  circular  building,  considered  sacred,  as 
representing  Mount  Calvary,  or  the  Place  of  a  Skull.  In 
the  centre  of  the  square  is  a  monument  erected  by  the 
late  emperor  to  Minin  and  Pojarskii,  two  Russian  pa- 
triots, who  drove  the  Poles  out  of  Moscow  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century. 

During  the  day  the  "  Beautiful  Place"  is  the  most 
animated  scene  in  Moscow.  It  is  crowded  by  equi- 
pages, and  by  innumerable  visitors  frequenting  the  bar- 
gaining shops,  which  are  worthy  a  particular  descrip- 
tion. It  is  a  custom  derived  from  Asia,  that  in  the  towns 
of  Russia  the  principal  shops  are  all  assembled  toge- 
ther, where  goods  of  every  description  are  exposed  for 
sale.  Behind  a  piazza  with  wide  arcades,  are  ranges  of 
shops  crowded  together,  with  broad  alleys  between  them, 
covered  over,  and  lighted  from  the  top.  The  shops 
have  no  windows,  but  large  doors  serve  as  substitutes. 
Behind  a  long  bench  or  table  the  merchant  takes  his 
station,  whilst  the  customers  stand  in  the  alley,  seldom 
entering  the  shop,  and  from  there  make  their  bargains. 
When  it  is  considered  that  there  are  six  thousand  shops 
thus  grouped  together,  to  which  the  Moscovians  resort 
in  multitudes,  the  crowd,  noise,  and  bustle,  may  be  well 
conceived.  It  is  only  during  the  day  that  this  extraor- 
dinary scene  is  witnessed,  for  as  no  fire  or  candles  are 
permitted  within  the  shops  at  night,  all  is  gloom  and 
stillness.  Most  of  the  retail  commerce  of  Moscow  is 
here  carried  on ;  and  as  the  Russian  shopkeepers  are 
famous  for  imposition  and  fraud,  no  purchase  is  made 
until  after  a  long  contest,  and  thus  they  are  most  aptly 
styled  the  "bargaining  shops." 

There  is  a  great  number  of  churches  in  the  Kitai- 
gorod,  one  of  which,  the  church  of  St  Nicholas,  is  famous 
for  its  possession,  according  to  popular  belief,  of  the  un- 
oorrupted  bodies  of  the  evangelists  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke,  of  John  the  Baptist,  Titus,  and  several  of  the 
apostles.  In  the  Kitai-gorod  is  situated  the  celebrated 
foundling  hospital  of  Moscow.  This  hospital  was  founded 
in  the  year  1763.  It  consists  of  an  immense  square  of 
building,  four  large  stories  high,  besides  the  basement. 
A  lying-in  hospital  is  also  attached  to  it. 

The  children  are  brought  to  the  porter's  lodge,  and 
received  without  any  recommendation.  If  no  ticket  be 
affixed  to  the  child,  the  person  is  asked  no  other  ques- 
tions than  whether  it  is  baptised,  and  what  is  its  name. 
The  number  of  daily  admissions  is  great :  more  nurses 
are  frequently  required  than  can  be  found,  so  that  the 
food  of  the  infants  is  often  undesirable  and  improper. 
The  lying-in  house  admits  all  pregnant  women  who 
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make  application,  without  exception,  without  inquiry, 
and  without  expense. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  accurate  details  respect- 
ing this  magnificent  institution,  especially  as  to  the 
mortality.  Dr  Lyall  ascertained,  that  on  the  16th  Janu- 
ary 1819,  there  were — 

Foundlings  out  of  the  hospital,       .        .        .        7642 
Ditto  in  the  hospital, 1138 

Total,      .    8780 
Total  number  who  dined  that  day  within  the 

establishment, 1447 

Foundlings  admitted  the  day  before,        .        . 

Ditto  admitted  last  year,  ....    4340 

The  children  are  all  well  clothed,  fed,  and  educated. 
The  boys  are  maintained  to  the  age  of  24,  and  the  girls 
to  that  of  20,  when  they  are  discharged  free  of  all  obli- 
gations to  the  charity.  It  is  maintained  by  part  of  the 
profits  of  the  lombard,  or  bank  and  pawnbroking  esta- 
blishment attached  to  it,  and  by  voluntary  subscriptions. 
One  individual  named  Dimidof,  is  mentioned  by  Arch- 
deacon Coxe  as  having  contributed  about  £200,000  to 
its  funds. 

The  following  list  is  given  of  the  children  belonging 
to  the  hospital  in  1824 : — 

Boys.    Girls.     Total. 

Pensioners  and  pupils  of  the  house,  504      651      1155 
In  the  city  at  the  houses  of  their 

parents,  ....  758  708  1466 
At  the  hospital,  bound  apprentices, 

at  the  university,  at  the  academy, 

and  at  other  places,  .  .  94  43  137 
In  the  villages,  including  those  of 

governments  besides  Moscow,      4294    5023      9317 


Grand  total,  .  5650  6425  12075 

(Frankland,  vol.  II.  p.  288.; 

When  the  pupils  of  the  hospital  leave  the  establish- 
ment, having  finished  their  education,  they  are  free, 
and  receive  a  passport  as  such,  and  they  cannot  be 
made  slaves  upon  any  pretence. 

3d,  The  third  division  of  Moscow  is  called  Beloi- 
gorod,  or  White-town,  from  its  having  been  formerly 
surrounded  by  a  white  wall,  which  is  now  demolished, 
and  a  splendid  boulevard  formed  upon  its  site.  The 
Beloi-gorod  contains  many  fine  palaces  of  the  nobles, 
and  a  number  of  distinguished  edifices,  as  the  Univer- 
sity, the  Medico-Chirurgical  Academy,  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  the  Post-Office,  the  Foreign  Office,  the  man- 
sion of  the  Governor-General,  the  Theatre,  the  as- 
sembly rooms  of  the  nobility,  six  monasteries,  with  a 
number  of  churches.  One  of  the  most  extraordinary 
buildings  in  this  division  of  the  city,  is  the  Military 
Exercise  House,  for  the  training  of  soldiers  during  the 
winter;  and  such  are  its  enormous  dimensions,  that 
many  thousand  troops  can  be  exercised  within  it  at  the 
same  tune. 

4th,  The  fourth  division  of  Moscow,  the  Earthen- 
town,  so  called  from  its  rampart,  now  laid  low  and  re- 
placed with  a  promenade,  contains  little  worthy  of  par- 
ticular notice.  In  1812,  being  chiefly  constructed  of 
wood,  it  was  entirely  consumed.  As  the  meaner  hovels 
with  which  it  then  abounded  have  not  been  rebuilt,  its 
present  appearance  is  much  improved. 

5th,  The  Slobodi,  or  suburbs  of  Moscow,  contain  a 
great  number  of  churches  and  monasteries ;  the  hos- 
pitals of  Paul,  Galitzin,  She're'metiefF,  and  others ;  the 
infirmaries  of  Catherine,  the  Merchants,  and  the  old 
Ceremonialists ;  the  government  prisons,  houses  of  cor- 
rection, &c.  There  is  an  imperial  palace  in  the  suburbs 
also,  which  has  been  used  at  different  times  as  a  tem- 
porary residence  by  the  sovereigns  of  Russia.  There 
is  likewise  an  immense  military  hospital,  and  several 
barracks  for  the  soldiers. 

Moscow  possesses  a  considerable  number  of  manu- 
factories of  silk,  cloth,  cutlery,  leather,  soap,  cotton, 
velvets,  carpets,  copper,  and  iron,  &c.  Many  of  these 
establishments  are  conducted  by  foreigners,  but  the 
Russians  are  excellent  artizans,  and  every  day  makes 


an  increase  to  the  manufacturing  population.    The 

market  of  furs  at  Moscow  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated 

in  the  world. 

The  population  of  Moscow  is  given  by  Laveau  for 

1824,  as  follows: — 

Nobles, 14,724 

Serfs  of  the  crown,      .        .  3,101 

Ecclesiastics,    ....  4,388 

Merchants,          .        .        .  12,104 

Foreigners,      ....  2,385 

Citizens,      ....  28,029 

Artizans,          ....  10,384 

Military,     ....  22,191 

Manufacturers,        .        .        .  1,854 

Coachmen,           .        .        .  1,882 

Serfs, 126,299 

Miscellaneous,     .        .        .  19,204 

Total,        .         .    246,545 

Moscow  is  watered  by  three  rivers,  the  Moskva,  the 
Yaousa,  and  the  Neglinnya,  though  the  last  is  no  longer 
visible.  By  means  of  the  first,  a  water  communication 
is  maintained  with  St  Petersburg  and  Nijney  Novo- 
gorod,  which  is  of  great  importance  to  the  trade  of  the 
city.  There  are  two  bridges  over  the  Moskva,  one  of 
which  is  below  the  Kremle,  of  hewn  stone,  the  other 
below  the  Kitai-gorod,  of  wood.  There  are  likewise 
four  floating  bridges  in  other  parts  of  the  city. 

Moscow  stands  in  a  large  plain,  and  covers  for  its 
population  a  great  extent  of  ground.  It  is  twenty-six 
miles  in  circumference,  having  for  its  greatest  length 
eight  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  six  miles.] 


.CHAPTER    X. 

JOURNEY  FROM  MOSCOW  TO  WORONETZ. 

IT  is  now  necessary  to  take  leave  of  Moscow,  where  we 
passed  some  pleasant  hours,  and  many  others  of  pain- 
ful anxiety,  insult,  and  oppression,  from  the  creatures, 
spies,  and  agents,  of  the  contemptible  tyrant  then  upon 
the  Russian  throne.  Our  condition,  as  well  as  every 
Englishman's  in  the  empire,  was  that  of  prisoners  on 
their  parole.  We  had  been  allowed  to  move  about,  but 
always  under  the  vigilant  eye  of  a  troublesome  and  ca- 
pricious police.  We  were  detained  a  long  time,  before 
we  could  learn  when  we  might  go,  or  by  what  route  we 
should  be  allowed  to  pass.  An  escape  by  the  Livonian 
frontier  was  utterly  impracticable.  At  last,  without  any 
passport  for  leaving  the  country,  but  encouraged  by  the 
advice  and  exertions  of  our  good  ambassador,  who 
secretly  conveyed  to  us  letters  from  the  governor  of 
Petersburg  to  the  governor  of  Moscow,  and  to  General 
Michelson,  commander-in-chief  hi  the  Crimea,  we  de- 
termined to  set  out  for  that  peninsula  by  a  circuitous 
route,  through  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  and, 
if  possible,  to  visit  the  more  distant  regions  of  Kuban 
Tartary  and  Circassia.  Having,  by  means  of  these  let- 
ters, purchased  the  long-wished-for  poderosnoi,  and 
placed  our  carriage  again  upon  its  wheels,  we  left  the 
city  on  the  evening  of  the  31st  of  May,  visiting  our 
banker  at  his  country-seat  near  Moscow,  'and  proceed- 
ing that  night  only  twenty-seven  versts,  to  a  place  called 
Molodtzy,  the  first  station.  The  next  day,  June  1st,  we 
arrived  at  Celo  Molody.  Its  inhabitants  were  once  hi 
good  circumstances,  but  they  are  now  completely  ruined 
by  their  present  master.  The  tyrant  has  a  fine  house, 
near  the  church,  on  the  left  hand  side  quitting  the  vil- 
lage. He  is  the  person  I  before  mentioned,  who  re- 
fused a  poor  girl  liberty,  after  accepting  her  ransom, 
when  she  wished  to  marry  in  Moscow.  Between  Mo- 
lodtzy and  Celo  Molody  we  passed  through  Podolsk, 
prettily  situated  between  two  hills,  on  the  river  Mockra. 
The  late  empress  conferred  on  this  pkce  the  name  and 
distinction  of  a  town ;  but  Paul,  in  his  determination  to 
do  every  thing  she  would  not  have  done,  and  to  undo 
ah1  she  did,  made  it  again  a  village.* 

*  [Alexander  restored  it  to  the  rank  of  a  town,  though  it  is  in 
reality  little  better  than  a  village.  It  does  not  contain  1000  in- 
habitants. It  was  burned  down  in  1812,  but  has  been  rebuilt. 
Dr  Clarke  by  mistake  calls  the  river  Pachra  the  Mockra.] 
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From  Celo  Molody  our  journey  was  performed  with 
very  great  expedition,  and  over  good  roads,  to  Gris- 
chiuka,  and  to  Serpuchof ;  which  last  place  perfectly 
resembles  Newmarket,  in  situation,  appearance,  and 
surrounding  scenery ;  and  that  nothing  might  be  want- 
ing to  awaken  the  recollection  of  our  beloved  country, 
the  myosotis  scorpidides  (mouse-ear  scorpion  grass), 
with  other  British  herbs,  appeared  among  the  plants 
then  in  flower.  Exactly  in  the  spot  which,  with  refe- 
rence to  the  town,  corresponds  with  the  course  al 
Newmarket,  before  descending  into  Serpuchof,  is  a 
churchyard ;  where,  among  the  graves  and  tombs,  we 
saw  several  women  of  the  country  practising  a  custom 
strictly  oriental,  that  of  visiting  the  sepulchres  of  friends 
long  buried,  bowing  their  heads  to  the  ground,  touch- 
ing the  graves  with  their  foreheads,  weeping  loud,  and 
uttering  short  prayers.  In  this  road  the  dress  of  the 
peasants  changes  more  frequently  than  in  other  parts 
of  Russia;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that,  although  the 
dresses  of  the  women  are  so  various  in  the  different 
provinces,  those  of  the  men  are  the  same  throughout 
the  empire. 

Serpuchof  is  a  handsome  little  town,  on  the  river 
Nara.  It  contains  a  citadel  enclosed  by  a  strong  ram- 
part, and  has  a  weywode,  with  his  chancery.  In  the 
market  we  observed  shops  solely  appropriated  to  the 
sale  of  the  labkas,  Russian  sandals,  which  I  before  de- 
scribed, constructed  of  birch  or  linden  bark.*  Some 
authors  have  asserted  that  each  peasant  made  his  own. 
Formerly  this  might  have  been  the  case,  and  perhaps 
in  the  interior  it  is  so  now.  Such  shops,  however,  prove, 
that  the  rudest  and  most  ancient  form  of  sandal  in  the 
world,  common  to  man  in  a  state  of  nature,  while  roam- 
ing his  primeval  forests,  is  now  an  article  of  commerce.-)- 

At  every  station  on  the  route  there  is  an  officer,  called 
potchetilione,  to  superintend  the  post,  and  to  see  that 
travellers  are  regularly  supplied  with  horses.  Some  of 
these  men  are  great  rascals,  and  will  not  furnish  horses 
without  a  bribe,  even  when  the  imperial  order  is  pro- 
duced. We  experienced  delay  at  this  place  from  a  per- 
son of  this  description.  Our  order  directed,  that  if 
horses  were  not  found  at  the  post-house,  the  officer  on 
duty  was  to  procure  others  from  the  peasants.  Being 
told  there  were  no  horses,  I  went  into  the  office  to  en- 
force the  order.  As  I  entered,  the  potchetilione  com- 
manded me  to  take  off  my  hat ;  and  being  asked  for 
what  reason  I  was  to  remain  bareheaded  in  that  place 
— "  What !  are  you  blind,"  he  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of 
great  insolence,  "  that  you  do  not  see  the  emperor's 
portrait  on  the  wall  ?J  It  is  a  face  to  make  Englishmen 
tremble."  I  endeavoured  to  answer  him  in  his  own 
way,  by  saying,  "  The  emperor,  truly !  If  he  knew  how 
shamefully  you  have  belled  his  countenance  by  that 
vile  representation,  your  head  would  come  off  sooner 
than  my  hat."  Finding  his  gasconade  had  not  sue- 

*  See  p.  36.  According  to  Mr  Heber,  the  linden,  or  lime-tree, 
affords  the  bark  used  for  these  sandals.  "  This  practice  of  mak- 
ing shoes  of  linden-bark  is  very  destructive  to  the  trees,  as  a  man 
will  wear  out  twenty  or  thirty  pair  of  sandals  in  a  year.  The 
lime-tree,  of  which  these  shoes  are  made,  is  a  very  valuable  plant, 
owing  to  the  construction  of  mats  from  its  bark,  which  form  a 
very  considerable  article  of  exportation.  The  lime-tree  is  scarce 
in  the  western  provinces.  In  the  eastern  it  is  very  plentiful,  and 
flourishes  as  high  as  Archangel." — HEBER'S  MS.  Journal.' 

t  [Serpuchof  is  a  busy  industrious  town  of  nearly  GOOO  inhabi- 
tants. It  contains  several  sail-cloth  manufactories,  tanneries, 
breweries,  oloth  manufactories,  and  calico  and  calico-printing 
fabrics.  The  merchants  carry  on  an  extensive  commerce  in  corn 
with  the  neighbouring  districts,  which  they  transport  to  Moscow 
in  winter  upon  the  sledge  roads.  They  also  deal  in  horned  cattle, 
fish,  honey,  hemp,  and  timber.  In  addition  to  the  inhabitants, 
there  are  always  a  good  many  troops  stationed  in  Serpuchof. 
There  are  no  loss  than  eighteen  churches  and  two  monasteries 
in  the  town,  the  gaudy  colours  and  gilded  domes  of  which  add 
to  the  beauty  of  its  appearance.] 

$  Copies  of  the  emperor's  portrait  were  sent,  by  order  of  Paul, 
to  all  public  offices  of  his  empire.  Some  of  them,  as  may  be  con- 
ceived, were  executed  in  a  most  wretched  manner.  All  persons 
were  ordered  to  stand  bareheaded  before  these  pictures,  as  if  in 
his  presence.  The  peasants  fell  prostrate,  and  offered  adoration, 
as  to  tlieir  Bogh. 


ceeded,  he  caused  it  to  be  intimated  that  he  wanted  a 
rouble.  I  could  hardly  credit  what  I  heard,  and  should 
have  been  ashamed  to  offer  it,  if  he  had  not  afterwards 
told  me  so  himself.  Horses  now  came  quick  enough, 
and  half  a  dozen  fine  speeches  into  the  bargain. 

About  a  verst  from  this  town  we  crossed  the  Oka,  by 
a  ferry.*  This  river  falls  into  the  Volga  at  Kolomna. 
It  is  a  noble  piece  of  water,  almost  as  broad  as  the 
Thames,  and  well  stocked  with  fish.  We  had  been  de- 
tained so  long  at  Serpuchof,  that  evening  was  coming 
on  when  we  arrived  upon  its  banks.  Peasants  were 
seated  in  groups  round  different  fires,  singing,  and 
boiling  their  fish  upon  the  shore.  Innumerable  frogs, 
which  are  heard  to  a  great  distance  during  the  night, 
and  supply  the  place  of  nightingales  in  Russia,  as  in 
Denmark,  joined  the  loud  chorus,  while  the  moon,  full 
and  splendid,  rose  over  this  fine  scene. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  river  stood  a  small  wooden 
hut,  at  which  our  driver  desired  to  stop  for  a  little  quass. 
Having  acquired  a  relish  for  this  Scythian  beverage, 
we  followed  him  into  the  hut,  but  were  astonished  to 
find,  instead  of  quass,  five  or  six  hogsheads,  which  were 
full  of  brandy,  and  which  they  were  retailing  and  draw- 
ing off  exactly  as  our  tapsters  draw  beer.  I  could  not 
learn  where  they  found  customers  for  so  great  a  con- 
sumption, but  supposed  them  supplied  by  extraordinary 
traffic  upon  the  river.  Yet  they  assured  me  such 
brandy  huts  were  found  in  every  village,  and  all  of 
them  equally  well  stocked. 

We  arrived  late  the  same  night  at  Celo  Zavody,  and 
waited  there  till  sunrise.  In  all  the  villages  and  towns, 
from  Moscow  to  Woronetz,  as  in  other  parts  of  Russia, 
are  seen  boys,  girls,  and  sometimes  even  old  men,  play- 
ing with  the  small  joint-bones  of  a  sheep.  This  game 
is  called  dills  by  the  English.  It  is  of  very  remote 
antiquity ;  for  I  have  seen  it  beautifully  represented  on 
Grecian  vases — particularly  on  a  vase  in  the  collection 
of  the  late  Sir  William  Hamilton,  where  a  female  figure 
appeared,  most  gracefully  delineated,  kneeling  upon  one 
knee,  with  her  right  arm  extended,  the  palm  down- 
wards, and  the  bones  ranged  along  the  back  of  her 
hand  and  arm.  She  seemed  in  the  act  of  throwing  up 
the  bones  in  order  to  catch  them.  In  this  manner  the 
Russians  play  the  game.  But  they  have  another  method, 
which  exactly  corresponds  with  our  game  of  marbles, 
and  which  probably  afforded  the  origin  both  of  marbles 
and  of  nine-pins.  It  consists  of  several  larger  bones 
placed  in  a  row  upon  the  ground,  while,  with  another 
bone,  a  contest  ensues  who  shall  beat  them  all  down, 
from  a  given  distance,  in  the  smallest  number  of  throws. 

It  is  a  pleasing  sight  to  see  the  young  villagers  return 
in  the  evening  from  their  labour.  They  walk  with  flowers 
in  their  hats,  moving  slowly  up  the  village,  and  singing 
a  kind  of  hymn.  In  these  cantations,  each  person  bears 
his  respective  part  of  the  harmony,  and,  by  the  exact- 
ness with  which  the  Russians  observe  time  and  tune, 
the  effect  is  very  interesting.  Vegetation  had  been  very 
rapid,  even  in  the  interval  of  our  short  journey  from 
Moscow ;  but  in  the  garlands  with  which  the  peasants 
were  adorned,  and  among  the  plants  observed  near  the 
road,  we  found  only  the  earliest  flowers,  and  among 
these,  none  worthy  of  particular  notice.  The  whole 
territory,  whether  to  the  south  of  Moscow,  or  in  any 
other  direction,  is  flat.  The  great  oriental  plain  ex- 
tends from  that  city,  even  to  Tobolsk!  in  Siberia,  and, 
throughout  all  the  southern  provinces,  appearing  gene- 
rally destitute  of  wood,  and  always  without  enclosures. 
Some  part  of  the  county  of  Cambridge  affords  a  strik- 
ing resemblance  of  the  country. 

*  [The  mode  of  crossing  rivers  in  Russia  varies  with  the  sea- 
son. In  winter  the  Oka  is  of  course  frozen,  and  easily  passed.  In 
spring,  for  some  days  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  all  com- 
munication is  stopped  for  carriages ;  but  for  transporting  the 
mail  a  floating  road  of  barrels  and  deal  planks  is  formed,  and 
persons  on  foot  carry  the  bags.  As  soon  as  the  immense  masses 
of  ice  have  ceased  to  flow,  rafts  are  employed  and  continued  till 
the  middle  or  the  end  of  May,  when  the  river  having  regained 
its  natural  channel,  an  excellent  floating  bridge  is  arranged.  This 
lescription  will  apply  to  all  the  great  rivers  in  Russia,  and  some- 
limes  great  danger  is  incurred  in  effecting  their  passage.] 
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There  is  no  reason  to  fear,  in  the  writings  of  those 
who  travel  through  Russia,  any  narrative  of  their  ad- 
ventures at  inns.  Except  in  large  towns,  such  houses 
are  never  seen ;  and  even  then  they  are  abominable. 
Better  accommodation  may  be  obtained  in  the  farm- 
houses of  the  Lapland  peasants,  than  in  Russian  inns. 
In  the  latter,  the  rooms  consist  of  bare  walls,  filthy  be- 
yond description,  destitute  alike  of  beds  and  chairs. 
Sometimes  they  are  kept  by  foreigners,  in  which  case 
the  evil  is  not  mended ;  because  then,  although  a  little 
old  furniture  is  introduced,  it  is  always  offensive,  and 
affords  a  receptacle  to  all  kinds  of  vermin.  A  person 
who  wishes  to  traverse  Russia,  must  consider  it  as  an- 
cient Scythia.  He  must  provide  every  thing  for  which 
lie  may  have  occasion.  If  he  can  endure  fatigue,  with 
little  sleep,  dust,  a  scorching  sun,  or  severe  frost,  with 
a  couch  of  snow  beneath  the  canopy  of  heaven,  he  may 
travel  in  a  kibitki,  which  is  the  best  of  all  methods  of 
conveyance.  If  not,  according  to  the  method  recom- 
mended in  the  first  chapter,  he  must  have  a  couch  in 
his  carriage,  with  the  additional  precaution  of  great 
strength  in  the  vehicle,  which  should  be  made  low,  and 
with  very  wide  axle-trees.  This  circumstance  will  render 
his  journey  not  quite  so  expeditious  as  in  a  lighter  ma- 
chine ;  but  he  will  always  be  able  to  proceed  at  the  rate 
of  100  versts  in  a  day.  If  he  can  smoke,  tobacco,  used 
moderately,  may  preserve  him  from  dangerous  infec- 
tion, and  the  many  unpleasant  odours  to  which  he  will 
be  exposed  ;  it  will,  moreover,  counteract  the  conse- 
quences of  continual,  travelling  and  want  of  rest,  repel 
vermin,  and  offer  a  resource  in  long  fasting,  upon  dusty 
plains,  on  lakes,  rivers,  unwholesome  marshes,  and  be- 
neath chilling  dews.  It  also  promotes  the  digestion  of 
bad  food,  which  he  must  necessarily  often  encounter. 

The  next  day,  June  3d,  we  passed  through  Vaszany 
and  Celo  Volotia,  to  Tula,  the  capital  of  the  government 
of  the  same  name,  and  the  Birmingham  of  Russia.  Near 
the  town  we  collected  specimens  of  a  plant  which  the 
peasants  boil  in  milk,  as  a  remedy  for  disorders  of  the 
bowels,  and  a  disease  which  they  term  "  sickness  of 
heart."  It  is  the  lathrtea  squamaria,  a  plant  difficult  to 
preserve,  on  account  of  its  succulent  nature. 

Some  time  before  we  reached  Tula,  it  presented  a 
considerable  appearance.  A  very  handsome  church 
with  white  columns,  more  like  a  nobleman's  palace  than 
a  place  of  worship,  appeared  above  the  town,  which  oc- 
cupies a  very  extensive  vale,  and  is  filled  with  spires 
and  domes.  The  entrance  to  it,  both  on  its  northern 
and  southern  side,  is  through  triumphal  arches,  made  of 
wood,  and  painted  to  imitate  marble.  In  former  times, 
Tula  was  a  dangerous  place  to  visit ;  the  inhabitants 
frequently  pillaging  travellers  in  the  public  streets. 
Now  it  is  the  great  emporium  of  hardware  for  the  whole 
empire ;  containing  a  manufactory  of  arms,  all  sorts  of 
cutlery,  and  works  in  polished  steel.  As  soon  as  you 
arrive  at  the  inn,  a  number  of  persons  crowd  the  room, 
each  bearing  a  sack  filled  with  trinkets,  knives,  ink- 
stands, incense-pots,  silk-reels,  scissors,  and  corkscrews. 
Their  work  is  showy,  but  very  bad,  and  will  not  bear 
the  smallest  comparison  with  our  English  wares.  It 
is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  superiority  of  English  work- 
manship, that  they  stamp  all  their  goods  with  the  names 
of  English  towns  and  English  artificers ;  imitating  even 
the  marks  of  the  Sheffield  manufacturers,  and  adopting 
all  their  models.  The  wares  hawked  about,  are  made 
during  holidays  and  hours  of  leisure;  and  these  the 
workmen  are  permitted  to  sell  to  strangers,  as  their 
own  perquisites.  They  are  able  to  fabricate  any  thing, 
but  they  finish  nothing.  Some  of  them  were  purposely 
sent  to  England  by  the  late  empress,  who  neglected  no 
measure  which  might  conduce  to  the  advancement  of 
the  manufactory.  I  asked  those  who  had  worked  in 
England,  why  their  wares  were  so  badly  finished.  They 
replied,  they  could  finish  them  better,  but  could  not 
bestow  the  necessary  time ;  for  as  every  article  is  the 
produce  of  the  labour  of  a  single  person,  the  high  price 
such  additional  labour  would  require  would  never  be 
obtained.  The  best  work  we  saw  was  in  a  manufactory 
of  barometers,  thermometers,  and  mathematical  in- 
struments ;  but  the  artificer  was  a  German,  who  had 


been  instructed  under  English  masters  in  Petersburg. 
The  late  empress  bought  up  almost  all  the  work  which 
her  English  workmen  completed.  To  encourage  them, 
she  ordered  spectacles  by  the  gross,  and  afterwards 
distributed  them  in  presents.  In  her  palaces  she  had 
thermometers  in  every  window  ;  and  as  the  servants 
continually  broke  them,  her  workmen  had  sufficient  de- 
mands to  keep  them  in  constant  labour  by  providing  a 
supply. 

Having  a  letter  to  one  of  the  principal  persons  in  the 
imperial  manufactory,  we  were  permitted  to  see  the 
whole  of  it.  They  showed  us  a  splendid  collection  of 
workmanship  in  guns,  swords,  pistols,  &c.,  designed  as 
presents  from  the  inhabitants  of  Tula  to  each  member 
of  the  royal  family,  upon  Paul's  accession  to  the  throne. 
These  offerings  were  refused  by  the  emperor,  upon  a 
pretext  of  dissatisfaction  experienced  by  him  from  the 
people  of  the  place.  The  true  cause,  however,  was 
known  to  be  his  steady  determination  of  oppressing  and 
insulting  every  individual,  or  set  of  individuals,  patro- 
nised by  his  mother.  Whatever  might  cast  odium  upon 
her  memory — whatever  might  sully  the  lustre  of  her 
fame — by  interrupting  the  progress  of  her  plans  for 
public  improvement ;  by  dismissing  her  statesmen  and 
officers ;  by  poisoning  the  sources  whence  she  dispensed 
happiness  among  her  people ;  by  overthrowing  her  esta- 
blishments ;  blasting  the  tender,  but  thriving,  shoots  of 
science,  and  of  the  arts  which  she  had  planted ;  convert- 
ing good  to  evil,  and  joy  to  grief — was  the  hope  and 
the  occupation  of  her  unnatural  son.  In  the  few  years 
of  his  tyranny  (for  every  one  saw  that  his  government 
would  soon  end)  he  proved  a  greater  scourge  to  Russia 
than  can  be  counterbalanced  by  another  long  and  glo- 
rious career  like  that  of  Catherine's,  marked  by  wisdom, 
wealth,  power,  conquest,  glory,  and  beneficence.  Al- 
ready every  trace  of  her  brilliant  reign  had  disappeared. 
The  Russians,  on  the  accession  of  Paul,  fell  back  into 
the  barbarity  which  characterised  the  empire  before 
the  age  of  their  first  Peter.  The  polished  nations  of 
Europe  will  be  surprised  to  learn,  that  immortal  as  the 
name  of  Catherine  appears  in  their  annals,  it  was  almost 
forgotten  in  Russia  within  four  years  after  her  death  : 
it  remained  among  the  number  of  privations  enjoined 
by  the  long  list  of  public  proscriptions,  and  was  heard 
only  in  the  howling  of  the  wind  that  drifted  the  snows 
of  Siberia — no  one  dared  to  mention  it !  At  the  same 
time,  her  favourites  were  displaced,  her  ministers  re- 
jected, her  officers  dismissed,  her  monuments  over- 
thrown ;  even  the  verst  posts,  which  bore  some  marks 
of  her  taste,  were  demolished,  and  near  their  ruins 
stood  a  series  of  wooden  harlequinades,  in  the  absurd 
uniform  of  their  mad  sovereign. 

Tula,  in  its  present  situation,  is  not  likely  to  prove 
any  advantage  to  the  empire ;  because  the  inhabitants 
are  unable  to  raise  the  water  which  is  wanted  to  put 
the  whole  fabric  in  motion.  The  machinery  is  ill  con- 
structed, and  worse  preserved.  Every  thing  seemed 
out  of  order:  Workmen,  with  long  beards,  stood  star- 
ing at  each  other,  wondering  what  was  to  be  done  next ; 
while  their  intendants  and  directors  were  drunk  or 
asleep.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  they  pretended  to  issue 
from  the  manufactory,  in  the  common  course  of  busi- 
ness, without  any  particular  order  from  government, 
1300  muskets  in  a  week.  But  the  name  of  musket  is 
almost  all  that  connects  the  appearance  with  the  reality. 
It  is  wonderful  any  troops  can  use  them  ;  besides  being 
clumsy  and  heavy,  they  rniss  fire  five  times  out  of  six, 
and  are  liable  to  burst  whenever  discharged.* 

The  streets  of  Tula  are  paved,  and  its  shops  and 

*  [Great  improvements  have  been  effected  in  the  arm-manu- 
factory at  Tula,  since  Dr  Clarke's  visit.  An  Englishman  of  the 
name  of  Jones  has  carried  his  skill  and  knowledge  to  the  benefit 
of  the  Russian  artizans,  and  the  manufacture  is,  of  course,  con- 
siderably improved.  But  it  is  probable  that  Dr  Clarke  has  too 
much  depreciated  the  Russian  muskets  even  of  his  day,  when  we 
recollect  their  murderous  success  in  numberless  fields  of  battle. 
Mr  Tooke,  Dr  Kimmel,  and  the  author  (a  Russian)  of  the  Great 
Dictionary  of  the  Russian  Empire,  have  erred  most  egrcgiously 
on  the  other  side,  by  representing  the  fire-arms  of  Tula,  as  equal 
to  the  productions  of  Birmingham,'] 
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public  places  present  a  greater  appearance  of  activity 
and  industry  than  is  usual  in  Russia.  The  number  of 
its  merchants,  including,  I  suppose,  shopkeepers,  is 
estimated  at  4000 ;  of  which  some  are  very  rich.  Its 
commerce,  independent  of  the  hard-ware  manufactory, 
consists  in  European  merchandise,  Greek  wines,  and 
other  productions  of  Turkey.  The  imperial  fabric  of 
arms  employed  6000  workmen ;  and  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants  was  stated  at  30,000.  It  stands  in  a  smooth 
valley,  on  the  borders  of  the  river  Upa.  There  are  few 
woods  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  yet  they  produce  suf- 
ficient fuel  for  the  consumption  of  the  town.  This  may 
be  attributed  to  the  very  great  economy  introduced  by 
the  use  of  stoves ;  for  the  heating  of  which,  a  few  billets, 
early  in  the  morning,  suffice ;  and  they  continue  after- 
wards to  diffuse  an  equable  warmth  during  the  whole  of 
the  day  and  following  night.  If  they  are  properly  con- 
structed and  attended  to,  there  is  no  method  of  heating 
apartments  with  so  little  expense  and  so  many  conve- 
niences. In  England,  stoves  are  generally  made  of  cast 
iron,  which  are  not  merely  unwholesome,  but,  in  small 
rooms,  very  dangerous.  Why  the  Russian  and  Swedish 
stove  has  not  become  common  in  our  country,  where 
every  article  of  fuel  is  so  amazingly  expensive,  must  be 
explained  by  those  who  prefer  more  costly,  and  perhaps 
more  cheerful,  hearths.  The  generality  of  houses  in 
Tula  are  of  wood ;  but  the  number  of  those  built  with 
stone  is  considerable,  and  increases  daily.  Many  new 
buildings  afford  proof  of  increasing  population.  We 
observed  women  employed  in  repairing  the  pavement 
of  the  streets,  which  is  kept  in  good  order.  The  dress 
of  the  young  females,  when  clean,  displays  their  per- 
sons to  advantage.  A  white  shift  covers  the  arms  and 
the  body  in  front,  and  is  fastened  behind  with  tape.  It 
is  drawn  tight  over  the  breast,  and  there  held  together 
by  a  small  button. 

The  iron  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place 
are  very  considerable ;  they  occupy  an  extent  of  more 
than  ten  miles,  in  a  country  somewhat  hilly,  covered  by 
thick  woods.  The  whole  of  the  soil  around  them  is  im- 
pregnated with  iron,  but  the  richest  ore  is  found  towards 
the  west.  It  lies  scarcely  concealed  by  a  superincum- 
bent surface  not  more  than  fourteen  inches  thick, 
consisting  of  sand  mixed  with  mould,  and  sometimes 
of  sand  alone.  From  these  mines  the  celebrated  forges 
of  Demidof,  distant  thirty-eight  miles  from  Tula,  derive 
their  ore.* 

As  soon  as  we  left  Tula,  we  quitted  the  main  road 
from  Moscow  to  Cherson,  and  turned  off  due  south,  to- 
wards Woronetz.  After  ascending  the  heights  above 
Tula,  we  were  carried  into  a  wide  and  desolate  plain, 
covered  only  by  a  thin  sod,  on  which  herds  of  cattle 
were  grazing.  This  deviation  was  not  made,  on  our 
part,  without  apprehension.  We  had  reason  to  fear 

*  [From  what  is  stated  in  the  text,  it  may  be  perhaps  inferred 
that  the  iron  used  at  Tula  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  This 
is  not  the  fact,  the  whole  being  brought  from  Siberia,  although 
Dr  Macmichael  has  very  incorrectly  stated  the  contrary. — See 
the  Hon.  Mr  Strangeway's  remarks  in  Trans,  of  Geological  So- 
ciety of  London.  Second  series,  vol.  I.,  and  Ly  all's  Travels,  vol.  I. 
p.  41. 

The  number  of  workmen  at  the  arm-factory  exceeds  7000  at 
present.  They  form  a  peculiar  body,  and  have  their  judges  se- 
lected from  among  themselves.  They  are  divided  into  five  trades 
— barrel-makers,  lock-makers,  stock-makers,  furnishing-makers, 
and  the  makers  of  small  arms.  50,000  stand  of  arms  can  be  made 
annually  with  great  ease,  and  100,000  in  case  of  necessity.  In 
time  of  peace,  half  of  the  workmen  are  unemployed,  and  many 
then  go  to  other  towns  in  search  of  employment,  paying  an  obrok 
to  the  treasury  of  the  manufactory  for  the  permission. 

In  the  year  1817,  the  Emperor  Alexander  engaged  Mr  Long- 
mire,  a  Cumberland  miner,  to  examine  the  coal  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tula,  with  a  view  to  substitute  it  for  charcoal 
and  wood  as  considerably  less  expensive.  Although  coal  of  a  fair 
quality  was  found,  the  plan  of  the  emperor  was  defeated  by  pri- 
vate intrigue,  as  is  invariably  the  case  in  Russia.  The  proprie- 
tors of  the  forests,  and  many  others,  would  have  lost  considerably 
if  the  demand  for  charcoal  had  been  reduced,  and  such  engines 
were  accordingly  set  in  motion  as  soon  stifled  the  project. 

There  is  an  immense  arsenal  at  Tula,  capable  of  containing 
arms  for  100,000  troops,  which  is  not  mentioned  by  Dr  Clarke.] 


that  unknown  roads  might  not  suit  a  carriage  ill  con- 
structed for  an  adventurous  journey  ;  lofty,  with  narrow 
axle-trees,  and  more  calculated  for  cities  than  deserts. 
To  our  great  satisfaction,  however,  and  for  the  comfort 
and  guidance  of  others  who  choose  to  follow  our  route, 
the  whole  distance  to  Woronetz  may  be  passed  over 
like  a  bowling-green,  and  the  lightest  vehicle  would  be 
exposed  to  no  hazard  of  injury.  This  vast  plain  afforded 
us  the  finest  road  in  the  world,  not  excepting  even  those 
of  Sweden,  being  all  the  way  a  firm  hard  turf,  exactly 
like  that  which  covers  the  South  Downs  in  Sussex,  and 
with  the  additional  advantage  of  being  for  the  most  part 
level,  extending  like  an  ocean,  in  which  the  eye  roams 
without  discerning  a  single  object  to  interrupt  the  uni- 
formity. Over  the  first  part  of  the  journey  from  Tula, 
small  copses  in  patches  might  be  distinguished,  and 
in  these  we  noticed  dwarf  oaks,  the  first  seen  since  we 
entered  Russia  from  the  Swedish  frontier,  except  one 
in  a  garden  at  Moscow,  shown  there  as  a  scarce  plant, 
and  cut  into  a  barbarous  form,  like  the  yew-trees  in 
old-fashioned  English  shrubberies.  Among  these  copses 
we  found  the  potentilla  anserina,  which  we  had  seen 
at  Tula,  the  asperula  odorata,  or  sweet  woodroof,  and  a 
species  of  gheum,  which  I  was  not  able  to  ascertain. 

The  view  of  Tula  from  the  elevated  plain  above  it, 
over  which  the  road  passes  towards  Woronetz,  is  very 
fine.  There  is  not  a  more  pleasing  prospect  in  Russia. 
The  town  itself,  with  its  numerous  white  buildings, 
domes,  towers,  and  rising  spires,  is  a  fine  object.  Trees 
are  seen  skirting  the  suburban  downs,  and  spreading 
here  and  there  in  the  valley,  while  cattle  graze  all 
around  it.  At  the  same  time,  the  ear  is  greeted  by 
the  cheerful  noise  of  industry  and  manufactures,  the 
ringing  of  bells,  the  lowing  of  the  herds,  and  the  loud 
chorus  of  peasants  singing  their  national  airs,  accom- 
panying the  voice  either  by  the  clapping  of  hands,  or 
by  the  notes  of  their  rude  pipes,  which  they  still  con- 
struct of  the  same  materials  as  the  sandals  on  their 
feet.  At  this  time,  also,  numerous  caravans  were  pass- 
ing from  the  Ukraine  and  from  the  Don ;  and  the  whole 
constituted  so  striking  a  contrast  to  scenes  we  had  long 
been  accustomed  to  view  in  the  cold  regions  of  the 
north,  that  we  seemed  suddenly  transported  to  a  diffe- 
rent zone. 

The  rapture  was  not  of  long  duration.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  imagine  a  place  more  miserable  than  the  town 
or  village  of  Dedilof,  the  first  station,  and  distant  only 
twenty  miles  from  Tula.  It  consists  of  several  timber 
huts,  coarsely  thatched  with  straw.  The  interstices  of 
the  trunks  of  trees,  which,  lying  horizontally,  form  the 
walls  of  the  huts,  and  are  filled  with  mud.  It  stands  in  a 
wide  and  open  district,  half  on  the  top,  and  half  on  the 
bottom,  of  a  hill.  At  first  sight  it  appears  like  a  num- 
ber of  dunghills,  or  heaps  of  straw ;  and  it  is  only  by  a 
very  near  approach  that  the  traveller  can  be  convinced 
of  its  being  the  residence  of  human  beings,  much  less 
that  it  should  figure  in  a  Russian  map  as  a  town.  It  is 
from  seeing  such  places  that  we  may  conceive  what  sort 
of  cities  and  towns  afford  the  names  which  we  find  in 
the  Russian  atlas,  so  profusely  scattered  over  the  eastern 
provinces  of  the  empire.  The  wretched  state  of  Dedilof 
must,  however,  be  attributed  to  causes  which  may  de- 
solate the  fairest  cities  of  the  world.  It  has  experienced 
calamities,  both  of  fire  and  water,  and  been  so  often 
reduced  to  ashes,  that  its  inhabitants  dread  even  the 
sight  of  a  tobacco-pipe.  Seeing  me  light  mine,  the  sta- 
rosta  of  the  place  was  sent  to  request  I  would  not  use 
it,  especially  in  the  open  air,  as  a  casual  spark  might 
again  involve  them  in  flames.  Near  the  upper  part  of 
this  place  is  an  immense  pool  filled  with  water,  which 
once  was  level  dry  ground,  like  the  rest,  and  covered 
by  houses.  Suddenly  subterranean  waters,  penetrat- 
ing the  soil,  rendered  it  so  extremely  loose,  that  the 
ground  with  all  the  houses  gave  way  in  one  night,  and 
the  place  was  transformed  into  a  small  lake.  As  the 
whole  district  is  swampy,  rendering  the  soil  naturally 
loose  and  spungy,  and  water  is  found  immediately  be- 
low the  surface,  there  is  reason  to  apprehend,  sooner 
or  later,  that  all  the  land  about  it  will  experience  the 
same  alteration.  This  is  rendered  more  probable  by 
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an  event  which  occurred  a  few  years  ago.  At  a  small 
distance  from  the  pool  or  lake  I  have  mentioned,  is  an- 
other, which  owes  its  origin  to  a  similar  catastrophe. 
The  inhabitants  of  Dedilof  are  peasants,  in  the  greatest 
poverty,  and  their  sole  occupation  is  tillage.  In  our 
journey  thither,  we  invited  some  of  their  fellow-sufferers 
in  bondage  to  drink  our  king's  health,  it  being  his  birth- 
day. We  had  reserved  a  bottle  for  the  purpose  of  its 
celebration ;  so,  with  hearts  yearning  for  old  England, 
we  drank  "  God  save  great  George  1"  as  we  fled  from 
despotism  through  a  land  of  slaves. 

We  were  now  traversing  the  southern  latitude  of  our 
beloved  country,  in  a  direct  line  towards  the  south ;  and 
as  we  approached  Woronetz,  observed  many  of  our  in- 
digenous plants ;  the  large  thistle,  the  kilk-weed,  dan- 
delion, white  clover,  wood-strawberry,  plantain,  and  the 
dock- weed.  Sudden  and  loud  thunder-storms,  with  hail 
and  ram,  majestic  rolling  clouds,  temporary  gusts  of 
wind,  and  transitory  sunbeams,  often  reminded  us  of 
an  English  spring.  Such  natural  resemblance  is  by  no 
means  the  necessary  accompaniment  of  similarity  in 
latitude.  Naples  and  Constantinople  are,  with  respect 
to  each  other,  on  the  same  line  of  latitude,  but  the  climate 
of  the  latter  is  many  degrees  colder.  The  mild  aspect  of 
the  plain  of  Woronetz  may  be  attributed  to  the  want  of 
forests,  the  removal  of  which  in  all  countries  increases 
the  temperature  of  their  climate.  It  is  a  well-known  pas- 
sage in  Horace  which  describes  the  mountain  Soracte 
white  with  snow ;  but  the  climate  of  Italy  is  now  so 
altered,  that  such  a  sight  is  hardly  ever  observed. 

The  next  day,  June  5th,  we  passed  through  the  town 
of  Boghoroditz,  on  an  eminence  above  which  place,  Bob- 
rinsky,  said  to  have  been  a  son  of  the  late  empress,  by 
Orlof,  has  a  magnificent  seat,  with  an  estate  of  the  finest 
corn  land  in  Russia,  covering  an  extent  of  sixteen  square 
miles,  and  containing,  as  it  is  reported,  70,000  peasants. 
Here  you  travel  for  miles  and  miles,  and  see  nothing 
but  corn.  It  is  the  richest  country  in  the  empire.  The 
roads  are  so  excellent,  that  the  waggons  of  the  peasants, 
although  laden  with  stones,  pass  and  repass  with  wooden 
wheels  without  any  iron. 

The  period  is  uncertain  when  the  little  town  of  Bog- 
horoditz was  built.  Its  inhabitants  began  to  hold  their 
archives  under  the  Tsar  Feodor  Alexovitz,  [1584]. 
The  shopkeepers,  the  Streltzi,  and  the  Puschari,  with 
about  one  hundred  invalid  soldiers,  have  composed,  since 
that  time,  its  inhabitants.  The  culture  of  land  is  de- 
scribed as  being  at  present  their  sole  resource,  and  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  has  rendered  it  remarkably  produc- 
tive. They  related  that  the  peasants  had  even  a  smal] 
superfluity  to  sell,  which  they  carried  to  Kaluga  and  to 
Tula.  This  place  also  affords  plenty  of  honey  to  these 
towns. 

From  Boghoroditz  we  traversed  boundless  plains, 
without  a  single  enclosure,  until  we  came  to  Celo  Ni- 
kitzoy,  the  country  round  which  has  of  late  years  been 
much  cultivated.  Formerly  it  was  like  the  rest  of  those 
deserts  which  the  Russians  call  steppes,  and  which  are 
BO  frequent  to  the  south  of  Woronetz.*  The  soil  here, 
notwithstanding  its  recent  desolate  condition,  consists 
of  nearly  two  feet  of  good  black  vegetable  earth,  lying 
upon  a  bed  of  marl.  The  plants  we  observed  in  flower 
on  this  day  (June  5th)  are  all  known  in  England ;  the 
bird's-foot  trefoil,  the  purple  mountain  milk  vetch,  the 
germander,  the  globe  flower,  and  the  wood  anemone 
Nikitzkoy  was  once  in  a  low  and  swampy  spot,  exceed 
ingly  unwholesome,  in  consequence  of  which  the  inha 
bitants  moved  it  to  the  more  elevated  situation  it  now 
holds ;  but  being  too  lazy  to  use  the  materials  of  th< 
houses  they  had  abandoned  for  their  new  settlement,  i 
was  deemed  expedient  to  set  them  on  fire  ;  when  th( 
flames,  communicating  to  the  peat,  of  which  there  is 
abundance  near  the  place,  continued  burning  for  six 
months  with  great  vehemence,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts 
made  to  extinguish  them.  The  inhabitants  now  suffer 

*  [  A  steppe  is  a  plain,  without  any  visible  boundary,  perfectl; 
flat,  but  frequently  covered  by  spontaneous  and  luxuriant  vege 
tation  (like  the  prairies  of  western  America).  It  is  moreove 
uninhabited,  except  by  wandering  tribes,  who  pitch  their  tent 
there  occasionally,  and  for  a  short  time.} 


much  from  a  scarcity  of  fuel ;  yet  they  make  no  endea- 
our  to  collect  the  peat  which  still  remains,  and  dry  it 
or  their  hearths  as  a  substitute.  We  saw  here  a  curious 
uneral  ceremony.  The  lid  of  the  coffin,  being  formed 
f  one  piece  of  wood  scooped  like  a  canoe,  was  not  put 
>n  till  the  deceased  was  laid  in  his  grave.  They  buried 
im  in  all  his  clothes,  even  to  the  sandals  before  de- 
cribed.  Mead  was  brought  to  the  grave,  to  be  drunk 
here,  in  a  bowl  with  a  number  of  small  wax  bougies 
tuck  round  the  rim.  The  women  kept  up  a  kind  of 

musical  howl,  singing  their  lamentations  in  strains  truly 
lolorous.  The  rest  of  the  attendants,  instead  of  joining 
n  the  dirge,  or  the  ceremonial  rites,  were  occupied  in 

crossing  themselves,  and  in  prostrations  towards  the 
:ast,  bowing  their  heads  until  they  touched  with  their 
breheads  the  other  graves  near  the  place  of  interment. 
Dhe  lid  of  the  coffin  was  borne  first,  covered  by  a  linen 

cloth,  after  which  followed  the  lower  part  with  the 
)ody,  so  that  it  seemed  as  if  two  coffins  were  carried 
;o  one  grave. 

We  journeyed  hence  to  Bolshoy  Platy.  Soon  after 
passing  this  last  village,  we  observed,  on  our  left,  the 
lovel  and  pleasing  appearance  of  a  fine  wood,  in  which 
[  found  that  beautiful  plant,  the  convallaria  multiflora, 
.n  full  bloom,  nearly  six  feet  in  height,  and  flourishing 
.n  great  luxuriance.  Afterwards  we  came  to  Effremofi 
written  improperly  leremow  in  the  Berlin  edition  of  the 
jreat  map  of  Russia.  It  is  a  small  insignificant  town, 
upon  a  high  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  flows  a  river  which 
Tails  into  the  Don,  written  Metscha,  and  Mecza,  but 
pronounced  Mecha,  or  Meha  (to  mark  the  aspirate  more 
strongly)  by  the  people.  In  a  country  so  monotonous 
as  that  we  were  now  passing,  interesting  information  is 
neither  expected  nor  obtained.  The  nature  of  the  soil, 
its  produce,  the  uniformity  of  scenery,  and  the  dresses 
of  the  people,  afford  few  remarks,  and  those  nowise  im- 
portant. Sterne  ludicrously,  but  wisely,  observed,  that 
nothing  puts  a  writer  of  travels  to  so  much  difficulty, 
as  sending  him  over  an  extensive  plain.  To  journey 
many  leagues  and  say  nothing  might  seem  like  inatten- 
tion ;  but  to  write  observations  of  no  moment  is  less 
pardonable  than  any  omission. 

We  passed  a  place  (Nicolaijevka)  which  would  give 
me  some  difficulty  if  I  should  attempt  to  express  it  by 
any  law  of  orthography  that  may  convey  an  idea  of  the 
Russian  mode  of  pronunciation ;  and  leaving  the  go- 
vernment of  Tula,  we  entered  that  of  Orlof,  as  we  were 
informed,  but  in  the  Berlin  map  it  is  laid  down  as  the 
government  of  Orel.  The  female  costume  here  is  very 
singular.  The  caps  of  the  women  are  triangular, 
having  the  vertex  in  front — so  that  the  base  extends 
behind  like  two  horns,  which  gives  them  a  very  odd  ap- 
pearance ;  at  the  same  tune,  they  wear  a  frock  hardly 
reaching  to  their  knees.  In  their  ears  they  have  large 
hoop  rings,  not  unlike  those  lately  worn  by  ladies  in 
London  and  Paris.  They  had  also  pendants  of  pieces 
of  metal  attached  to  a  handkerchief  or  cap,  which  co- 
vered the  back  part  of  their  head. 

Proceeding  towards  Celo  Petrofskia  Palnia,  we  were 
much  surprised  by  a  spectacle  similar  to  that  which 
Bruce  relates  having  seen  in  Africa.  We  observed  at 
a  considerable  distance  vertical  columns  of  sand,  reach- 
ing, as  it  appeared,  from  the  earth  to  the  clouds,  and 
passing  with  amazing  rapidity  across  the  horizon.  Our 
servant,  a  Greek,  native  of  Constantinople,  related  an 
instance  of  a  child  in  the  Ukraine,  who  was  taken  up  by 
one  of  such  tornadoes,  and,  after  being  whirled  round 
and  round,  had  every  limb  broken  in  its  fall.  He  de- 
clared he  was  eye-witness  of  the  catastrophe.  Passing 
the  village  I  have  named,  we  afterwards  arrived  at 
Eletz,  or  leletz,  a  large  paved  town  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, situated  between  the  river  whence  its  name  has 
been  derived,  and  the  Sossna.  This  place  was  entirely 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1745,  and  since  rebuilt.  It  stands 
on  a  lofty  and  steep  hill,  and  maintains  a  considerable 
commerce  in  cattle  and  corn.  Agriculture  here  is  in 
a  very  flourishing  state,  and  the  environs  abound  in 
wood.  Its  inhabitants  consist  of  merchants,  artizans, 
Puschari,  and  Streltzi.  Its  merchandise  is  derived  from 
Moscow  and  the  Ukraine,  and  it  carries  on  a  great  in- 
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ternal  trade  in  the  sale  of  honey  and  leather  to  the 
people  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  The  number 
of  those  belonging  to  the  crown,  paying  tribute,  amounts 
to  2323.  We  observed  a  number  of  forges  at  work, 
and  found  that  the  number  of  smiths,  and  other  artifi- 
cers in  iron  alone,  amounted  to  200.  Eletz  is  renowned 
for  the  celebrity  of  its  forges.  Part  of  the  iron  is  de- 
rived from  a  mine  near  the  village  of  Visnistdenez,  the 
whole  district  around  which  place,  to  some  versts  in 
extent,  exhibits  a  ferruginous  soil.  Peasants  raise  the 
surface  with  spades  until  they  reach  the  ore ;  but  as 
the  superficies  which  forms  the  roof  of  the  mine  con- 
sists of  clay  and  sand,  the  sides  of  the  apertures  they 
make  are  very  apt  to  fall  in  :  on  this  account  they  make 
the  opening  so  narrow,  that  they  are  worked  with  diffi- 
culty— the  operation  being  carried  on  entirely  in  shafts 
without  any  level,  or  even  inclined  excavation.  There 
are  also  in  the  vicinity  of  Udgino,  upon  the  eastern 
banks  of  the  Don,  in  hills  of  the  same  name,  mines  of 
iron  in  a  state  of  exploration  ;  but  as  they  have  hitherto 
neglected  the  analysis  of  their  ores,  and,  instead  of 
making  any  selection,  mix  the  whole  together  without 
the  smallest  attention  to  quality,  the  metal  turns  out 
brittle,  defective,  and  altogether  bad.  In  the  forges  of 
Tula,  where  more  caution  is  used  in  this  respect,  the 
iron  is  of  a  very  superior  nature. 

In  the  streets  of  Eletz  I  observed  large  heaps  of  stone 
for  the  purpose  of  building,  the  substance  of  which  was 
porous  and  perforated,  traversed  in  all  directions  by  a 
deposit  of  marine  animals.  It  resembled  the  kind  of 
limestone  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Moskva,  but  was 
more  characterised  by  the  impressions  of  extraneous 
bodies.  Visiting  the  high  banks  of  the  river  near  the 
town,  I  found  large  masses  of  a  similar  deposit,  lying 
in  regular  strata.  Hereafter  I  shall  take  occasion  to 
show,  that  such  appearances  may  be  observed  in  all  the 
great  oriental  plain,  declining  from  the  Aral,  the  Cas- 
pian, and  the  Sea  of  Azof,  towards  the  black  Sea — au- 
thentic monuments  of  a  vast  ocean,  once  covering  the 
whole  of  Tartary,  whose  diminished  waters  are  still 
effecting  a  further  retreat  by  the  channels  of  Constan- 
tinople and  the  Dardanelles. 

A  musical  instrument,  more  common  in  remoter 
periods,  amused  us  in  the  streets  of  Eletz.  It  consisted 
of  two  reeds  put  together  in  the  mouth.  The  performer 
was  a  blacksmith's  boy,  who  played  several  tunes.  The 
reeds  were  each  about  six  inches  in  length,  and  not 
thicker  than  a  quill.  Such  were  the  tibiae  used  in 
processions,  of  which  representations  appear  upon  an- 
tique bas-reliefs,  and  the  fresco  paintings  of  Hercula- 
neum  and  Pompeia,  and  upon  vases  found  in  Grecian 
tombs. 

From  Eletz  we  continued  our  journey  through  the 
village  of  Ezvoly  to  Zadonetz.  In  all  this  route  we 
were  continually  met  by  caravans  from  the  Don,  the 
Crimea,  and  other  parts  of  the  south  of  Russia.  These 
caravans  formed  a  line  of  waggons,  thirty  or  forty  in 
number,  bearing  brandy,  wool,  corn,  &c.  Sometimes 
they  consisted  of  cattle  only — cows  of  an  ash  colour, 
horses,  goats,  sheep,  and  hogs,  all  moving  in  the  same 
promiscuous  herd,  accompanied  by  Malo  Russians, 
Cossacks,  and  other  inhabitants  of  Little  Russia  and 
the  Ukraine. 

At  a  short  distance  from  Zadonetz,  we  crossed  the 
Don  by  a  ferry.  It  presented  a  broad,  clear,  and  rapid 
current.  The  town  stands  upon  a  hill  above  the  river, 
and  once  formed  one  of  a  line  of  forts  erected  from  this 
place  to  Zaritzin,  to  prevent  the  incursions  of  the  Tar- 
tars and  Cossacks.  It  has  now  a  superintendant,  or 
gorodnitch,  and  appears,  like  the  other  towns  through 
which  we  passed,  to  be  in  a  thriving  state.  In  all  of 
them  new  houses  were  building,  and  the  appearance  of 
activity  promised  improvement. 

From  Zadonetz,  our  journey  led  us  through  the 
sweetest  country  imaginable,  covered  with  woods  full 
of  flowers,  fruit-trees,  and  a  number  of  plants,  which 
plainly  indicated  an  approach  to  warmer  climates.  Apple 
and  other  fruit-trees  sprouted  wild  among  young  oaks, 
and  vegetables  not  found  nearer  the  North  Pole.  The 
name  of  the  river  [Tanais]  will  perhaps  not  meet  the 


reader's  attention  so  readily  in  the  compound  word 
Zadonetz,  as  if  written  Zadonsk;  in  which  manner  it 
appears  in  the  best  maps.  I  have  imitated  the  mode  of 
pronunciation  as  nearly  as  possible.  Donetz  and  Donsk 
are  both  names  of  the  Don.  Farther  to  the  south,  and 
nearer  the  mouths  of  the  river,  the  pronunciation  is 
sometimes  Danaetz,  or  Danaets,  and  Tdanaets — hence 
the  transition  to  Tanais  is  not  very  equivocal — nor  can 
much  doubt  be  entertained  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
appellation  bestowed  by  the  ancients  upon  the  river.  In 
what  a  variety  of  languages  has  this  word  Don,  with  its 
roots  and  ramifications,  been  used  to  signify  a  river,  a 
lake,  or  cities  on  the  mouths  of  rivers  !  Don,  Donets, 
Dim,  Den,  Dan,  Danau,  Tan,  Tane,  A  in,  An,  En,  &c. 
&c.  Thus  we  have  Jordan ;  Tanis,  a  name  of  Sai's,  on 
the  Nile ;  Tan  y  bwlch,  in  Wales ;  Danube,  Thames ; 
A  in,  and  Coleram,  in  the  north  of  Ireland ;  Eden,  in 
the  same  country  ;  Tyne — and  many  others. 

As  we  advanced  through  Celo  Chlebnoy,  we  beheld, 
at  a  distance  on  our  right  hand,  the  Don  rolling  in  a 
very  majestic  and  devious  course,  while  the  full  moon 
cast  her  light  upon  its  waters.  We  halted  for  the  night 
at  a  place  called  Bestuzevka,  almost  a  solitary  hut  in 
the  midst  of  wide  plains ;  and  were  somewhat  struck  by 
the  singular  manner  in  which  a  peasant  cautioned  us 
not  to  sleep  there,  but  proceed  another  stage.  Trifling 
circumstances  of  this  kind  often  excite  the  suspicions 
of  travellers ;  and  in  this  lonely  situation  we  were  puz- 
zled by  conjectures  whether  an  attempt  was  made  to 
lead  us  into,  or  out  of,  a  snare :  however,  it  ended,  like 
many  such  adventures,  in  nothing. 

The  next  morning,  June  7th,  we  passed  very  expe- 
ditiously  through  Celo  Staroy  Ivotinskoy,  to  the  town  of 
Woronetz,  situated  upon  a  river  of  the  same  name,  near 
the  spot  where  it  falls  into  the  Don. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

FROM  WORONETZ  TO  THE  TERRITORY  OF  THE  DON  COSSACKS. 

IN  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  when  that  monarch 
came  to  Woronetz  to  build  his  first  ship  of  war,  there 
were  scarce  a  hundred  wooden  huts  in  the  place.  It 
is  now  a  very  handsome  town,  and  its  commerce  en- 
titles it  to  considerable  distinction.  By  means  of  the 
Don,  it  possesses  an  easy  intercourse  with  the  Black 
Sea.  Every  year,  vessels  go  laden  to  Tscherkaskoy  with 
corn,  and  they  accomplish  their  voyage  in  about  two 
mouths.  In  winter  they  receive  merchandise  by  sledges, 
from  the  Crimea  and  Turkey.  Its  merchants  travel 
into  Siberia  for  furs,  and  then  carry  them  even  to  the 
fairs  of  Frankfort.  How  strange  are  those  journies  to  an 
Englishman  !  The  Russian  isvostchick  is  seen  at  Frank- 
fort fair,  and  the  same  person  may  be  found  in  the  re- 
motest parts  of  Siberia.  Sometimes  they  pursue  their 
course  even  to  the  coasts  opposite  England,  and  buy 
English  hardware,  cottons,  Japan  ware,  &c.,  with  which 
they  travel  to  all  parts  of  Russia. 

Woronetz,  from  its  remarkable  situation,  is  particu- 
larly qualified  to  become  a  great  capital.  It  is  placed 
so  as  to  enjoy  the  advantages  both  of  warm  and  cold 
climates,  and  holds  an  intercourse  with  all  parts  of  the 
empire.  Nature  is  so  bountiful  to  it  in  the  summer, 
that  plants  found  in  very  southern  latitudes  grow  here 
almost  without  care.  The  water  melon,  so  rarely  in 
perfection  any  where,  is  as  common  at  Woronetz  as  the 
cucumber  in  England,  and  flourishes  in  the  open  air, 
with  spicey  and  aromatic  herbs.  Yet  the  inhabitants 
experience  very  great  extremes  of  temperature,  having 
sometimes,  by  the  thermometer  of  Reaumur,  30  degrees 
of  cold  in  the  winter,  and  28  degrees  of  heat  [95  of  Fah- 
renheit] in  the  summer.  They  use  the  precaution  of 
double  casements  to  then:  windows,  as  at  Moscow  and 
Petersburg,  and  have  very  large  stoves  in  all  their  apart- 
ments. In  the  Journal  des  Savans  Voyageurs,  published 
at  Berne  in  1 792,  a  commentator  attempts  to  explain  the 
cause  of  the  extraordinary  difference  observed  in  the 
productions  of  the  climate  and  soil  of  Woronetz,  when 
compared  with  those  of  other  countries  in  the  same 
latitude,  by  saying,  that  the  nature  of  the  soil  neces- 
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sarily  supplies  that  which  the  climate  would  not  other- 
wise afford.  The  earth  is  strongly  impregnated  with 
nitrate  of  potass  in  all  the  environs  of  Woronetz,  and 
it  is  to  the  presence  of  this  mineral  that  the  extraordi- 
nary fertility  of  the  Ukraine  has  been  attributed.  The 
whole  country  south  of  Tula  abounds  with  it,  insomuch 
that  it  sometimes  effloresces  on  the  soil,  and  several 
fabrics  for  extracting  it  have  been  established.  The 
immediate  soil  below  the  town  of  Woronetz  is  sand,  on 
a  steep  mound  or  bank  of  which  it  has  been  built.  It 
lies  in  the  54th  degree  of  northern  latitude.  The  vine- 
yards of  Europe  terminate  many  degrees  nearer  to  the 
equator,  and  yet  the  vine  nourishes  at  Woronetz.  The 
inhabitants  neglect  to  cultivate  it  for  the  purpose  of 
making  wine,  importing  it  at  great  expense  from  the 
Don  Cossacks,  the  Greeks,  Turks,  and  people  of  the 
Crimea.  It  frequently  happens  in  France,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Champagne,  that  the  grapes  do  not  attain  their 
maturity,  on  which  account  sugar  is  substituted  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Champagne  wine.*  At  Woronetz, 
where  every  facility  of  establishing  extensive  vineyards 
has  been  offered  by  nature,  they  have  been  entirely  ne- 
glected. Gmelin  endeavoured  to  make  them  sensible  of 
the  importance  and  advantages  which  the  town  might 
derive  from  the  growth  of  vines,  but  hitherto  no  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  them.  The  delicious  wine  of  the 
Don  Cossacks  is  found  here  in  great  abundance,  but  it 
sells  at  very  high  prices.  They  serve  it  with  a  plate  of 
ice,  a  piece  of  which  is  put  into  the  glass  when  the  wine 
is  drunk.  It  is  light  and  pleasant,  effervescing  like 
Champagne,  but  having  more  the  flavour  of  Burgundy. 
Peter  the  Great  endeavoured  to  establish  a  botanic 
garden  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Woronetz,  upon  a  very 
grand  scale.  This  we  visited,  and  found  a  complete 
wilderness  of  oaks  and  other  forest  trees,  the  under- 
wood growing  so  thick  under  the  large  trees  as  to  ren- 
der our  passage  through  it  impossible.  The  garden 
was  expressly  appropriated  to  experiments  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  useful  plants,  fruit  trees,  vegetables,  and 
whatever  else  might  be  found  likely  to  answer  the  pur- 
poses of  horticulture  in  such  a  climate.  Notwithstanding 
all  the  pains  bestowed  by  that  wise  monarch  upon  this 
institution,  it  fell  into  neglect,  like  many  others  calcu- 
lated for  the  benefit  of  his  people,  as  soon  as  his  power 
ceased  to  enforce  the  care  of  it.  Gmelin  relates,  that, 
in  his  time,  the  governor  of  Woronetz  used  all  possible 
endeavours  to  restore  this  garden  to  its  pristine  order. 
The  consequence  was,  that  all  sorts  of  fruit  trees,  par- 
ticularly the  vine,  the  chesnut,  and  the  filbert,  produced 
the  finest  crops.  Saffron  flourished  in  abundance,  and 
many  plants  peculiar  to  warmer  climates.  The  cherry, 
the  apple,  and  the  pear  tree,  grew  wild  in  the  forests 
around  the  town,  but  the  fruit  of  them,  and  their  better 
cultivation,  was,  and  is  still,  entirely  neglected  by  the 
people.  I  found  two  plants  very  rare  in  England,  flour- 
ishing among  the  weeds  of  the  place ;  the  campanula 
patula  (spreading  bell-flower),  which  grows  in  South 
Wales,  and  near  Marlborough,  and  the  ajuga  pyrami- 
dalis,  or  mountain  bugle.  The  other  plants  collected  by 
us  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Woronetz  are  given  in  a 
note,  to  avoid  the  pedantry  of  crowding  the  text  with 
words  not  familiar  to  every  reader .•{•  Stagnant  waters, 
left  by  the  annual  inundation  of  the  river,  render  the 
place  very  unwholesome  during  certain  seasons  of  the 
year.  The  inhabitants,  both  in  spring  and  autumn,  are 
subject  to  tertian  and  quartan  fevers,  which  become 
epidemic,  and  attack  hundreds  at  a  time.  The  want  of 
proper  remedies  for  such  disorders,  and  the  diet  of  the 

*  The  Champagne  wine  has  boon  imitated  in  England  with 
great  success,  by  using  gooseberries  before  they  ripen,  and  sup- 
plying the  want  of  the  saccharine  acid  with  loaf-sugar.  If  the 
process  be  properly  attended  to,  there  is  often  very  little  differ- 
ence. Both  are  artificial  compounds.  The  common  Champagne 
wine  drunk  in  this  country  is  made  with  green  grapes  and  sugar. 
The  imitation  of  it,  with  green  gooseberries  and  sugar,  is  full  as 
salutary,  and  frequently  as  palatable. 

t  Polygonum  fagopyrum,  Adonis  (Eslivalis,  cucxbalus  behen,  a 
new  species  of  euphorbia,  salvia  mitans,  vcrbaitium  Plui'iiicium, 
Oliflidonmm  minus,  ranunculus  Illyricus,  viola  tricolor  (heart's 
vase). 


people,  which  is  then  for  the  most  part  of  very  indiges- 
tible food,  such  as  salted  fish  and  salted  cucumbers,  fre- 
quently cause  the  ague  to  degenerate  into  a  continual 
fever,  a  dropsy,  or  a  consumption.  Both  the  Woronetz 
and  the  Don  supply  the  inhabitants  of  all  this  country 
with  an  astonishing  quantity  of  fishes,  in  the  list  of 
which  the  carp  is  the  most  abundant ;  but  they  have 
also  tench,  sterbct,  bream,  bleak,  trout,  lamprey,  perch, 
and  pike.  The  last  absolutely  swarm  in  their  rivers, 
and  grow  to  a  prodigious  size.  The  flesh  is  not  on  that 
account  coarse,  yet  it  is  only  the  poorer  class  of  people 
who  eat  it.  When  nature  is  profuse  in  her  offerings, 
the  love  of  novelty  induces  us  to  reject,  and  even  to 
despise,  her  bounty. 

The  change  of  season,  as  at  Moscow,  does  not  take 
place  at  Woronetz  with  that  uncertainty  which  cha- 
racterises our  climate.  Winter  regularly  begins  in 
December,  and  ends  in  the  middle  of  March.  Accord- 
ing to  Gmelin,  the  autumn  resembles  a  moderate  sum- 
mer. Vegetation  is  so  rapid  during  spring,  that  on  the 
9th  of  June  I  saw  a  pear  tree  which  had  put  forth  a 
strong  scion  above  a  yard  in  length.  We  found  the 
climate  so  different  from  the  temperature  to  which  we 
had  been  lately  accustomed,  that  we  were  compelled  to 
alter  our  clothing  altogether.  The  beams  of  the  sun 
were  intolerable  ;  while  a  south-cast  wind,  like  a  sirocco, 
blew  frequently  and  even  tempestuously,  causing  insuf- 
ferable heat,  during  the  time  we  remained  here.  The 
only  method  we  had  of  cooling  our  apartments  was  by 
shutting  the  windows  and  drawing  curtains  over  them. 
Perhaps  the  sudden  transition  we  had  made  from  colder 
countries  might  render  us  peculiarly  sensible  of  the 
oppressive  heat  of  the  atmosphere. 

New  buildings  were  rising  in  all  parts  of  the  town  ; 
and  the  suburbs  appeared  so  extensive,  that  it  was  very 
difficult  to  form  any  correct  idea  of  the  probable  future 
extent  of  the  place.  The  town  was  evidently  joining 
with  its  suburbs  ;  and  we  were  informed  that  it  would 
include  a  village  or  two  besides.  It  is  placed  on  the 
very  lofty,  steep,  and  sloping  elevation  I  have  men- 
tioned, to  which  nature  has  given  the  appearance  of  a 
rampart ;  so  that  when  viewed  from  the  river  below,  it 
looks  like  a  prodigious  artificial  fortification.  Doubtless 
it  might  be  rendered  a  place  of  very  great  strength,  as 
there  are  no  eminences  that  could  command  the  works 
on  its  weakest  side.  Small  lanterns,  dispersed  about 
upon  posts,  serve  to  light  the  town.  The  streets  arc 
very  wide,  without  being  paved  ;  nor  is  it  probable  that 
so  necessary  an  improvement  will  speedily  take  place. 

The  arsenal  erected  by  Peter  the  Great  still  remains, 
although  in  a  ruinous  condition.  We  visited  the  little 
sandy  island  below  the  town  on  which  he  built  his  first 
ship  of  war,  when  he  projected  the  conquest  of  the 
Black  Sea.  It  is  now  covered  by  storehouses,  caldrons, 
and  tubs,  for  the  preparation  of  grease  ;*  which  is  a 
great  article  of  trade  here,  and  which  they  send  to 
England  and  to  America  in  vast  quantities.  The  prin- 
cipal merchant  happening  to  be  upon  the  spot,  he  asked 
me  what  the  English  could  possibly  do  with  all  the 
grease  he  sent  to  their  country.  The  stench  from  the 
bones  and  horns  of  animals,  slaughtered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  grease,  made  the  spot  absolutely  into- 
lerable. It  formerly  presented  a  more  interesting 
spectacle,  when  Peter,  at  once  king  and  carpenter,  super- 
intended his  works  in  this  place.  He  here  built  himself 
a  little  wooden  hut  and  a  small  church  opposite  the 
arsenal,  on  the  side  of  the  river  immediately  below  the 
town.  Then  it  was,  that  the  greatest  monarch  in  the 
world,  surrounded  by  a  few  hovels,  in  a  land  of  savage 
people,  accustomed  only  to  their  rafts  and  canoes,  was 
seen  daily  squabbling  with  his  workmen  on  a  little 
mound  of  sand,  and  building  a  ship  of  war. 

Iron  is  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  trade  in  the 
*  [Russian  tallow  is  imported  to  a  great  extent  in  hogsheads 
into  Great  Britain,  chiefly  for  the  manufacture  of  candles.  It  is 
much  inferior  to  British  tallow,  with  which  it  is  generally  mixed 
in  the  manufacture.  Woronetz,  at  which  so  much  of  this  article 
is  prepared  for  exportation,  contains  at  present  20,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  in  the  Kusuaa 
empire.] 
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town,  and  occupies  the  chief  business  of  the  shops. 
They  also  manufacture  large  quantities  of  cloth  for  the 
army,  and  have  a  building  for  the  preparation  of  vitriol. 
Large  balls  of  chalk  or  lime  are  piled  up  before  their 
doors,  as  in  Moscow,  Tula,  and  other  places.  The  cloth 
factory  was  established  by  Peter  the  Great,  and  is  the 
most  considerable  in  Russia.  Peter  resided  here  in  the 
year  1705 ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  also  engaged 
in  building  Petersburg.  In  the  magazines  for  grease 
they  employ  the  cattle  of  the  country,  and,  boiling  them 
down,  make  two  sorts  of  fat.  The  first  sort  is  exported 
to  England ;  the  second  consumed  in  Russia,  in  making 
soap.  Ten  pouds  of  the  best  sort  sell  sometimes  in 
Petersburg  as  high  as  sixty-three  roubles.  The  car- 
riage from  Woronetz  to  Petersburg  costs  about  eighty 
copeeks  per  poud.  If  they  contract  with  English  mer- 
chants in  Petersburg  to  the  amount  of  100,000  roubles, 
they  receive  50,000  in  advance,  to  enable  them  to  buy 
cattle.  This  practice  of  purchasing  cattle  to  boil  into 
grease,  has  of  late  years  enormously  advanced  the  price 
of  meat.  Fourteen  years  ago,  a  poud  of  beef  sold  in 
Woronetz  for  twenty-six  copeeks ;  mutton  for  thirty ; 
and  now  the  poud  of  beef  costs  two  roubles,  and  the 
poud  of  mutton  sixty  copeeks.  In  return  for  the  corn 
carried  annually  to  Tscherkaskoy  and  Azof,  they  bring 
back  raisins,  figs,  Greek  wines,  and  the  wines  of  the 
Don  Cossacks.  The  salt  consumed  in  Woronetz  is  sup- 
plied from  a  remarkable  salt  lake  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Saratof,  so  impregnated  with  it,  that  fine  crystals 
form  on  any  substance  placed  in  the  water.  Sugar  is 
very  dear,  and  all  of  it  brought  from  Petersburg. 
The  necessaries  of  life  are,  generally  speaking,  cheap. 
The  carriers  of  Woronetz  go  every  three  years  to  To- 
bolsky  in  Siberia,  which  is  a  rendezvous  for  all  caravans 
bound  to  Kiatka,  on  the  frontier  of  China.  From 
Tobolsky  they  form  one  immense  caravan  to  Kiatka. 
Afterwards,  returning  to  Tobolsky,  they  disperse,  ac- 
cording to  their  several  routes.  From  Siberia  they 
bring  furs;  from  Kiatka,  Chinese  merchandise  of  all 
sorts,  as  tea,  raw  and  manufactured  silk,  porcelain,  and 
precious  stones.  The  Chinese,  upon  their  arrival  at 
Kiatka,  also  furnish  them  with  the  productions  of 
Kamschatka,  brought  from  St  Peter  and  St  Paul.  Thus 
laden,  many  of  them  set  out  for  Frankfort,  and  bring 
back  muslin,  cambric,  silks,  the  porcelain  of  Saxony, 
and  the  manufactures  of  England. 

Four  men,  with  their  captain,  offered  to  take  us  by 
water  to  Tscherkaskoy  for  250  roubles,  including  a  ne- 
cessary purchase  of  boats,  anchors,  sails,  oars,  &c.  The 
river  is  apt  to  be  shallow  during  summer,  and  we  should 
have  been  two  months  in  getting  there — the  distance  is 
1500  versts.  The  best  wine  of  the  Don  is  made  upon  the 
river,  about  300  versts  before  arriving  at  Tscherkaskoy 
from  Woronetz.  Fourteen  bottles  sell  there  for  one 
rouble  and  fifty  copeeks.  They  are  apt  to  make  it  be- 
fore the  grape  ripens ;  and  I  find  this  to  be  the  case 
with  all  wine  which  exhibits  effervescence.  Their  white 
wine  is  the  best  when  the  fruit  is  suffered  to  ripen,  which 
very  rarely  happens. 

Approaching  the  southern  part  of  the  empire,  the 
strong  characteristics  of  the  Russian  people  are  less 
frequently  observed.  Happily  for  the  traveller,  in  pro- 
portion as  his  distance  is  increased  from  that  which  has 
been  erroneously  considered  the  civilised  part  of  the 
country,  he  has  less  to  complain  of  theft,  of  fraud,  and 
of  dissimulation.  In  the  more  northern  provinces,  he 
is  cautioned  to  beware  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ukraine, 
and  the  Cossacks,  by  an  unprincipled  race  of  men,  with 
whom  the  Cossack  and  the  Tartar  are  degraded  in 
comparison.  The  chambers  of  our  inn  were  imme- 
diately over  the  town  jail,  and  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to 
add  of  what  nation  its  tenants  were  composed.  The 
Russian  finds  it  dangerous  to  travel  in  the  Ukraine,  and 
along  the  Don,  because  he  is  conscious  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  these  countries  know  too  well  with  whom  they 
have  to  deal.  The  Cossack,  when  engaged  in  war,  and 
remote  from  his  native  land,  is  a  robber,  because  plun- 
der is  a  part  of  the  military  discipline  in  which  he  has 
been  educated ;  but  when  a  stranger  enters  the  district 
in  which  he  resides  with  his  family  and  connections, 


and  confides  his  property  to  their  care,  no  people  are 
found  more  hospitable,  or  more  honourable.  Concern- 
ing the  inhabitants  of  the  country  called  Malo-Russia, 
a  French  gentleman,  who  had  long  resided  amon<*  them, 
assured  me  he  used  neither  locks  to  his  doprs°nor  to 
his  coffers ;  and  among  the  Cossacks,  as  in  Sweden,  a 
trunk  may  be  sent  open,  for  a  distance  of  500  miles, 
without  risking  the  loss  of  any  of  its  contents.  Mr 
Rowan,  banker  of  Moscow,  was  compelled,  by  the  break- 
ing down  of  his  carriage,  to  abandon  it  in  the  midst  of 
the  territory  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  and  it  was  afterwards 
brought  safe  to  him  at  Taganrock,  with  all  its  appur- 
tenances and  contents,  by  the  unsolicited  and  disinte- 
rested labour  of  that  people.  Who  would  venture  to 
leave  a  carriage,  or  even  a  trunk,  although  encased, 
doubly  locked,  and  directed,  among  the  Russians  ? 

From  the  time  we  left  Tula,  a  remarkable  change 
was  visible  in  the  features  of  the  people,  which  I  was 
unable  to  explain.  The  peasants  had  frequently  the 
straight  yellow  hair  of  the  inhabitants  of  Finland,  and 
the  same  light  complexion;  neither  resembling  Rus- 
sians, Poles,  nor  Cossacks.  At  Woronetz  the  gipsy 
tribe  was  very  prevalent ;  and  a  mixed  race,  resulting 
from  their  intermarriage  with  Russians. 

The  horrid  practice  of  burying  persons  alive  often 
takes  place  in  Russia,  from  the  ignorance  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Suspended  animation,  occasioned  by  the  vapour 
of  their  stoves,  or  accidents  of  drowning,  are  always 
considered  lost  cases,  and  the  unhappy  sufferer  is  im- 
mediately committed  to  the  grave,  without  any  attempt 
towards  recovery.  They  send  only  for  a  police  officer, 
to  note  down  the  circumstances  of  the  disaster,  and, 
without  the  smallest  effort  towards  restoring  respira- 
tion, proceed  with  the  ceremony  of  interment. 

A  poor  woman  in  bathing,  during  our  stay  at  Woro- 
netz, got  out  of  her  depth.  She  struggled  some  time 
with  the  stream,  and,  being  carried  by  it  about  300 
yards,  was  taken  out  by  some  peasants  before  she  had 
either  sunk  or  lost  her  power  of  motion.  When  laid  on 
the  earth,  she  groaned  and  moved ;  but  the  water  which 
had  been  swallowed  rendered  her  face  black,  and  she 
became  apparently  lifeless.  She  was,  therefore,  imme- 
diately pronounced  to  be  really  dead.  No  endeavour 
on  our  part,  accompanied  by  persuasion  and  by  offers 
of  money,  could  induce  the  spectators  to  touch  the  body, 
or  suffer  any  remedy  to  be  attempted  for  her  recovery. 
They  seemed  afraid  to  approach  what  they  considered  as 
a  corpse.  In  vain  we  explained  to  them  the  process  by 
which  persons,  so  circumstanced,  are  restored  to  life  in 
England.  They  stood  at  a  distance,  crossing  themselves, 
and  shaking  their  heads ;  and  in  this  manner  the  poor 
woman  was  left  upon  the  shore,  until  it  would  have 
been  too  late  to  have  made  use  of  any  means  for  her 
recovery.  If  she  was  not  afterwards  buried  alive,  her 
death  was  certainly  owing  to  a  shameful  and  obstinate 
neglect  of  remedies,  which,  in  her  case,  promised  every 
prospect  of  success.  The  police  officer  gave  in  his  me- 
morial, and  her  body  was  committed  to  the  grave. 

We  left  Woronetz  on  the  12th  of  June ;  crossing  the 
river  at  the  bottom  of  the  town,  and  entering  plains  as 
before.  The  swamps  which  are  below  Woronetz  at 
once  explain  the  cause  of  the  annual  fevers  to  which  its 
inhabitants  are  liable,  and  must  exhale,  during  warm, 
seasons,  as  unwholesome  vapours  as  those  which  riso 
from  the  fens  of  Italy. 

There  are  few  finer  prospects  than  that  of  Woronetz, 
viewed  a  few  versts  from  the  town,  on  the  road  to  Pau- 
lovskoy.  Throughout  the  whole  of  tlu's  country  are  seen, 
dispersed  over  immense  plains,  mounds  of  earth  covered 
with  a  fine  turf;  the  sepulchres  of  the  ancient  world, 
common  to  almost  every  habitable  country.  If  there 
exist  any  thing  of  former  times,  which  may  afford  mo- 
numents of  antediluvian  manners,  it  is  this  mode  of 
burial.  They  seem  to  mark  the  progress  of  population 
in  the  first  ages  after  the  dispersion — rising  wherever 
the  posterity  of  Noah  came.  Whether  under  the  form 
of  a  Mound  in  Scandinavia  and  Russia ;  a  Barrow  in 
England ;  a  Cairn  in  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  or 
of  those  heaps  which  the  modern  Greeks  and  Turks 
call  Tepe;  or,  lastly,  in  the  more  artificial  shape  of  a 
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Pyramid  in  Egypt — they  had  universally  the  same 
origin.  They  present  the  simplest  and  sublimest  mo- 
nument which  any  generation  could  raise  over  the 
bodies  of  their  progenitors ;  calculated  for  almost  end- 
less duration,  and  speaking  a  language  more  impressive 
than  the  most  studied  epitaph  upon  Parian  marble. 
When  beheld  in  a  distant  evening  horizon,  skirted  by 
the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  and,  as  it  were,  touching 
the  clouds  which  hover  over  them,  imagination  pictures 
the  spirits  of  heroes  of  remoter  periods  descending  to 
irradiate  a  warrior's  grave.  Some  of  them  rose  in  such 
regular  forms,  with  so  simple  and  yet  so  artificial  a 
shape,  in  a  plain  otherwise  perfectly  flat  and  level,  that 
no  doubt  whatever  could  be  entertained  concerning 
them.  Others,  still  more  ancient,  have  at  last  sunk  into 
the  earth,  and  left  a  hollow  place,  encircled  by  a  kind 
of  fosse,  which  still  marks  their  pristine  situation.  Again, 
others,  by  the  passage  of  the  plough  annually  upon  their 
surface,  have  been  considerably  diminished.  I  know 
no  appearance  of  antiquity  more  interesting  than  these 
tumuli. 

We  met  frequent  caravans  of  the  Malo-Russians, 
•who  differ  altogether  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  rest 
of  Russia.  Their  features  are  those  of  the  Polonese, 
or  Cossacks.  They  are  a  much  more  noble  race,  and 
stouter  and  better  looking  people  than  the  Russians, 
and  superior  to  them  in  every  thing  that  can  exalt  one 
set  of  men  above  another.  They  are  cleaner,  more  in- 
dustrious, more  honest,  more  generous,  more  polite, 
more  courageous,  more  hospitable,  more  truly  pious, 
and  of  course  less  superstitious.  Their  language  only 
differs  from  the  Russian  as  the  dialect  of  the  meridianal 
provinces  of  France  does  from  the  dialect  spoken  near 
Paris.  They  have  in  many  instances  converted  the 
desolate  steppe  into  fields  of  corn.  Their  caravans  are 
drawn  by  oxen,  which  proceed  about  thirty  versts  hi  a 
day.  Towards  evening,  they  halt  in  the  middle  of  a  plain, 
near  some  pool  of  water,  when  their  little  waggons  are 
all  drawn  up  in  a  circle,  and  their  cattle  are  suffered  to 
graze  around ;  while  the  drivers,  stretched  out  upon  the 
smooth  turf,  take  their  repose,  or  enjoy  their  pipe,  after 
the  toil  and  heat  of  the  day.  If  they  meet  a  carriage, 
they  all  take  off  their  caps,  and  bow.  The  meanest 
Russians  bow  to  each  other,  but  never  to  a  stranger. 

South  of  Woronetz  we  found  the  country  perfectly 
level,  and  the  roads  (if  a  fine  turf  lawn  may  be  so  de- 
nominated) the  finest,  at  this  season,  in  the  whole 
world.  The  turf  upon  which  we  travelled  was  smooth 
and  firm,  without  a  stone  or  pebble,  or  even  the  mark 
of  wheels,  and  we  experienced  little  or  no  dust.  No- 
thing could  be  more  delightful  than  this  part  of  our 
journey.  The  whole  of  these  immense  plains  were 
enamelled  with  the  greatest  variety  of  flowers  imagin- 
able. The  list  of  plants*  we  collected  is  much  too  nume- 
rous for  the  text.  The  earth  seemed  covered  with  the 
richest  and  most  beautiful  blossoms,  fragrant,  aromatic, 
and,  .in  many  instances,  entirely  new  to  the  eye  of  a 
British  traveller.  Even  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  re- 
freshing breezes  wafted  a  thousand  odours,  and  all  the 
air  was  perfumed.  The  skylark  was  in  full  song ;  and 
various  insects,  with  painted  wings,  either  filled  the  air, 
or  were  seen  couched  in  the  blossoms.  Advancing 
nearer  to  the  Don,  turtle-doves,  as  tame  as  domestic 
pigeons,  flew  about  our  carriage.  The  pools  were  filled 
•with  wild-fowl;  and  dogs,  like  those  of  the  Abruzzo 
mountains,  guarded  the  numerous  herds  and  flocks 
which  were  passing  or  grazing.  Melons  of  different 
sorts  flourished  ha  the  cultivated  though  open  grounds 
near  the  villages,  covering  several  acres  of  land. 

At  Celo  Usmani  we  were  employed  collecting  plants. 
Some  were  entirely  new  to  our  eyes.  Others,  I  believe, 

*  Androiace-  teptmtrionalis,  centaurea  myriocephala,  ftipa  pen- 
nata,  cerattium,  lithrum  virgatum,  asclepiat  vincetoxicum,  Delphi- 
nium ajacis  (larkspur) ,  vicia  Pcmnontca.  Also  the  following,  well 
known  in  England : — Salvia  pratenfif  (meadow  clary) ,  gnaphalium 
dioicum,  geranium  sylvaticum  (wood-crane's  bill),  geum  urbanum, 
tnyototit  scorpiefidet  (mouse-car  scorpion  grass),  cucubalus  otiks 
(grows  on  Newmarket  Jtleath),  sisyinbrium  amphibium  (along  the 
banks  of  the  Cam),  erysintum  barbaria  (yellow  rocket,  bitter 
winter  grass;. 


are  found  in  England ;  particularly  the  echium  rubrum, 
falsely  called  Italicum  by  Gmelin,  which  began  to 
flourish  about  this  place,  and  was  afterwards  very  com- 
mon. It  grows  chiefly  among  corn.  The  women  of  tho 
Don,  he  says,  use  it  as  a  colour  for  their  cheeks ;  as  the 
root,  when  fresh,  yields  a  beautiful  vermilion  tint.  The 
peasants  also  extract  a  gum  from  it.  Gmelin  recom- 
mended its  transplantation,  and  the  application  of  its 
colouring  properties,  to  objects  of  more  importance. 
We  observed  also  the  spireea  filipendula,  which  is  found 
on  the  hills  near  Cambridge,  and  some  varieties  of  the 
centaurea;  also  the  onosma  echio'ides,  Veronica  Aus- 
iriaca,  pedicularis  tuberosa,  and  salvia  pratensis.  It  is 
from  the  root  of  the  onosma,  as  we  were  informed,  that 
the  Tartar  women  obtain  their  rouge. 

Usmani  is  entirely  inhabited  by  Russians ;  and  when- 
ever that  is  the  case,  towards  the  south  of  the  empire, 
a  village  resembles  nothing  more  than  a  number  of 
stacks  of  straw  or  dried  weeds.  The  female  peasants 
were  seated  on  the  turf  before  their  huts,  spuming. 
Their  machines  are  not  quite  so  simple  as  those  used 
in  many  parts  of  Italy.  They  consisted  of  wooden 
combs,  placed  on  a  stick  driven  into  the  ground,  to  con- 
tain the  flax,  and  not  rising  higher  than  the  knee; 
while  the  left  hand  managed  the  spindle.  The  person 
at  work  was  therefore  compelled  to  sit  during  the  em- 
ployment. This  manner  of  living  afforded  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  government  that  oppresses  them ;  for  we 
observed  an  air  of  liberty  hi  these  wild  and  wide  plains, 
which  ill  agreed  with  the  reflections  we  had  before 
made  on  the  general  condition  of  the  peasants.  The 
severity  of  the  winter  here  is  hardly  reconcileable  with 
the  appearance  of  a  country  abounding  in  plants  which 
are  found  in  warm  climates.  Yet  the  snow  annually 
affords  a  sledge  road  the  whole  way  from  the  Gulf  of 
Finland  to  the  Sea  of  Azof. 

From  Celo  Usmani  we  travelled  over  similar  fine 
plains  to  Podulok  Moscovskoy,  where  we  passed  the 
night  hi  a  wretched  village,  whose  miserable  inhabitants 
were  not  even  able  to  strike  a  light.  Nothing  could  be 
more  revolting  than  the  sight  of  the  hovels  in  which 
they  lived,  open  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather, 
and  destitute  of  every  comfort  and  common  convenience 
of  life.  They  were  said  to  be  settlers  from  Tver. 

The  next  morning,  June  13,  we  passed  the  village  of 
Mojocks,  and  came  to  Ekortzy,  where  we  halted  to  take 
some  refreshment  under  a  pent-house,  upon  the  back 
of  a  kibitki ;  the  heat  of  the  sun  being  almost  insup- 
portable. The  people  were  kind ;  and  a  coarse  meal, 
on  that  account,  became  agreeable.  We  began  to  per- 
ceive that  the  farther  we  advanced  from  the  common 
hordes  of  the  Russians,  the  more  politeness  and  hospi- 
tality we  should  experience ;  exactly  the  reverse  of  that 
which  we  had  been  taught  to  expect  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Moscow.  The  deserts,  as  they  had  described  them, 
instead  of  proving  bare  and  sandy  wastes,  presented 
verdant  lawns,  covered  with  herbage,  though  sometimes 
dry  and  scorched  by  the  rays  of  a  very  powerful  sun. 

Near  Ekortzy  we  added  the  verbascum  Phcenicium  to 
our  herbary ;  and  between  Ekortzy  and  lestakovo,  on 
a  high,  bleak,  chalky  soil,  we  found  the  rarest  plants 
which  occurred  during  our  whole  route ;  draba  A  Ipina, 
and  polygala  sibirica.  Professor  Pallas  could  hardly 
credit  the  evidence  of  his  senses  when  he  afterwards 
saw  them  among  our  collection  in  the  Crimea.  Near 
the  same  spot  we  also  observed  that  beautiful  plant,  the 
clematis  inteffrifolia,  exhibiting  colours  of  blue  and  gold; 
with  others,  which,  being  less  remarkable,  are  given  in 
the  subjoined  note.* 

The  first  regular  establishment  of  Malo-Russians 
which  we  saw,  occurred  after  leaving  lestakovo.  It 
was  called  Locova  Sloboda.  The  houses  were  all  white- 
washed, like  many  of  the  cottages  in  Wales ;  and  this 
operation  is  performed  annually,  with  great  care.  Such 
distinguishing  cleanliness  appeared  within  them,  that  a 
traveller  might  fancy  himself  transported,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  miles,  from  Russia  to  Holland.  Their  apart- 
ments, even  the  ceilings  and  the  beams  hi  the  roof,  are 
*  Other  varieties  of  verbascum— alytsum  incanum,  and  monia- 
num;  siderltis  montana ;  varieties  of  genista,  and  vicia,  castubica. 
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regularly  washed.  Their  tables  and  benches  shiuo 
with  washing  and  rubbing,  and  reminded  us  of  the  in- 
terior of  cottages  in  Norway.  Their  courtyard,  stables, 
and  out-houses,  with  every  thing  belonging  to  them, 
bespoke  industry  and  neatness.  In  then?  little  kitchens, 
instead  of  the  darkness  and  smoky  hue  of  the  Russians, 
even  the  mouths  of  their  stoves  were  white.  Their 
utensils  and  domestic  vessels  were  all  bright  and  well 
polished.  They  kept  poultry,  and  had  plenty  of  cattle. 
Their  little  gardens  were  filled  with  fruit-trees,  which 
gave  an  English  character  to  their  houses — the  third 
nation  with  whose  dwellings  I  have  compared  the  cot- 
tages of  Malo-Russia ;  that  is  to  say,  having  a  Welsh 
exterior,  a  Norwegian  interior,  and  the  gardens  and 
out-houses  of  the  English  peasantry.  They  had  neat 
floors ;  and  although  the  roof  was  thatched,  its  interior 
was  wainscoted.  There  was  nowhere  any  appearance 
of  dirt  or  vermin. 

The  inhabitants,  in  their  features,  resemble  Cos- 
sacks, and  both  these  people  bear  a  similitude  to  the 
Poles ;  being,  doubtless,  all  derived  from  one  common 
stock.  The  dress  of  unmarried  women  is  much  the 
same  among  the  Malo-Russians  and  the  Don  Cossacks. 
They  both  wear  a  kilt,  or  petticoat,  of  one  piece  of  cloth 
fastened  round  the  waist.  Sometimes,  particularly 
among  more  aged  females,  this  petticoat  consists  of  two 
pieces,  like  two  aprons,  fastened  on  before  and  behind. 
The  necks  of  the  girls  are  laden  with  large  red  beads, 
falling  in  several  rows  over  the  breast.  The  fingers, 
both  of  men  and  women,  bear  rings,  with  glass  gems, 
&c.  On  the  forehead  of  the  females,  if  they  wear  any 
thing,  is  a  simple  bandeau,  or  gilded  cap ;  and  from 
behind  hang  rows  of  antique  coins,  or  false  pieces  sold 
to  them  for  that  purpose,  which  imitate  the  ancient 
coin  of  their  own  and  of  other  countries.  The  hair  of 
unmarried  women  hangs  in  a  long  braid  down  the  back, 
terminated  by  a  ribbon  with  a  knot.  Their  language 
is  pleasing,  and  full  of  diminutives.  But  the  resem- 
blance which  these  people  bear,  in  certain  circumstances 
of  dress  and  manners,  to  the  Scottish  Highlanders,  is 
very  remarkable.  The  cloth  petticoat,  before  mentioned, 
is  chequered  like  the  Scotch  plaid,  and  answers  to  the 
kilt  worn  in  certain  parts  of  Scotland,  even  at  this  day. 
They  have  also,  among  their  musical  instruments,  the 
bagpipe  and  the  Jew's  harp ;  the  former  of  which,  like 
those  used  in  North  Britain  and  in  Finland,  is  common 
to  the  Cossacks  as  well  as  the  Malo-Russians.  Another 
point  of  resemblance  may  be  found  in  the  love  of  spi- 
rituous liquors.  The  Malo-Russians  are  truly  a  merry 
race,  and  much  given  to  drinking ;  but  this  habit  pre- 
vails among  all  barbarous  nations. 

From  hence  we  proceeded  to  Paulovskoy,  situated 
upon  a  high  sandy  bank,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Don. 
It  is  a  small  town,  and  at  a  distance  makes  a  pleasing 
appearance,  but  consists  of  little  more  than  a  church, 
and  a  few  wooden  houses  remote  from  each  other ;  yet, 
being  built  in  straight  rows,  their  situation  gives  the 
appearance  of  streets  to  the  wide  roads  which  run  be- 
tween them.  The  river  here,  broad  and  rapid,  makes  a 
noble  appearance ;  and  barges,  laden  with  corn,  were 
seen  moving  with  its  current  towards  the  Sea  of  Azof. 
Close  to  its  waters  we  found  a  variety  of  beautiful  plants. 
The  stipa  pennata,  celebrated  in  Russian  songs,  waved 
its  feathery  locks,  as  in  almost  all  the  steppes.  In  the 
branches  of  the  Artemisia  campestris,  insects  had  caused 
excrescences,  which  the  Tartar  nations  use  to  light  their 
pipes.  The  climbing  birthwort  (aristolochia  clematitis), 
a  rare  British  plant,  though  found  at  Whittlesford  in 
Cambridgeshire,  and  at  Stanton  in  Suffolk,  appeared 
among  southernwood,  the  woody  night-shade,  the  water 
crow-foot,  and  the  flea-bane.  The  rest  were  all  strangers.* 
On  the  eastern  banks  are  extensive  low  woods,  hardly 
rising  above  the  head,  which  are  so  filled  with  nightin- 
gales, that  their  songs  are  heard,  even  in  the  town, 
during  the  whole  night.  There  is,  moreover,  a  sort  of 
toad,  or  frog,  which  the  Empress  Elizabeth  caused  to 
be  brought  to  the  marshes  near  Moscow.  Its  croaking 
is  loud  and  deep-toned,  and  may  almost  be  termed 
*  Campanula  sibirica,  dracocepJtaluin  ruyfdtiana,  onosma  sim- 
flicissima,  anthcmis  tinctoria. 


musical ;  filling  the  air  with  full  hollow  sounds,  very 
like  the  cry  of  the  old  English  harrier.  They  are  not 
known  in  the  north  of  Europe.  Their  noise  is  in  general 
so  great  as  to  be  heard  for  miles,  joining  with,  and 
sometimes  overpowering,  the  sweeter  melody  of  night- 
ingales. This  circumstance  gives  quite  a  new  charac- 
ter to  the  evening  and  the  night.  Poets  in  Russia  can- 
not speak  of  the  silence  and  solemnity  of  the  midnight 
hour  ;  it  is  a  loud  and  busy  clamour,  totally  in  contra- 
diction to  the  opening  of  Gray's  Elegy,  and  the  First 
Night  of  Young. 

Peter  the  First  founded  Paulovskoy,  and  named  it  in 
honour  of  St  Paul.  It  was  designed  as  a  frontier  town 
against  the  Tartars  and  Turks.  At  that  time  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  former  extended  to  Bachmut,  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Donetz  ;  and  that  of  the  Turks  to 
the  place  where  now  stands  the  fortress  of  Dimitri, 
upon  the  Don.  Its  founder  had  here  a  botanic  garden, 
as  at  Woronetz ;  but  not  a  trace  remains.  The  under- 
wood about  the  place,  which  in  Gmelin's  time  was  a 
forest,  and  which  is  daily  diminishing,  contains,  as  well 
as  the  steppes  around,  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  martens, 
hares,  weasels,  ermines,  and  squirrels.  Among  the 
birds,  not  common  elsewhere,  may  be  mentioned  the 
pelican,  vast  flights  of  which  arrive  annually  from  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azof,  accompanied  by  swans, 
cranes,  storks,  and  geese.  They  alight  at  the  mouths  of 
the  Don,  and  proceed  up  the  river;  and  in  autumn 
they  return  by  the  same  route.  The  pelicans  construct 
their  nests  of  rushes,  and  line  the  interior  with  moss, 
or  any  soft  herb.  These  nests  are  found  only  upon  the 
small  islets  of  the  river,  and  places  where  moss  may  be 
procured.  They  lay  two  white  eggs,  about  the  size  of 
those  of  the  swan,  and  employ  the  same  time  in  hatch- 
ing. If  disturbed  while  sitting,  they  hide  their  eggs  in 
the  water,  and  take  them  out-afterwards  with  their  bill, 
when  they  believe  the  danger  removed.  They  live  al- 
together upon  fish,  and  consume  a  prodigious  quantity. 
The  Russian  naturalists  give  a  curious  account  of  this 
bird's  mode  of  fishing,  with  the  assistance  of  the  cormo- 
rant. The  pelican  extends  its  wings,  and  troubles  the 
water;  while  the  cormorant,  diving  to  the  bottom, 
drives  the  fish  to  the  surface ;  and  the  pelican,  con- 
tinuing the  motion  of  its  wings,  advances  towards  the 
shore,  where  the  fish  are  taken  among  the  shallows. 
Afterwards,  the  cormorant,  without  further  ceremony, 
helps  himself  out  of  the  pelican's  beak. 

The  principal  trade  here  carried  on  is  in  grease  and 
fruit ;  which  latter  article,  particularly  the  water  melon, 
is  carried  to  Moscow  and  Petersburg.  They  plant  it  in 
the  open  fields,  where  it  covers  whole  acres  of  land.  In 
the  steppes  near  the  town,  I  observed  about  thirty 
women  hoeing  a  piece  of  unenclosed  ground  for  the  cul- 
ture of  this  delicious  vegetable.  That  a  plant,  which  is 
hardly  in  perfection  any  where,  should  thrive  upon  the 
rivers  in  this  part  of  Russia,  and  in  such  a  latitude,  is 
very  remarkable.  Perhaps  its  flavour  does  not  depend 
upon  latitude.  At  Naples,  although  so  highly  ex- 
tolled, they  seldom  ripen.  In  Egypt  they  are  even 
worse.  Indeed,  the  only  place  where  I  have  seen  the 
water  melon  attain  its  full  colour,  size,  and'  maturity,  is 
at  Jaffa,  on  the  coast  of  Syria. 

We  found  ourselves  among  Russians  at  Paulovskoy, 
and  narrowly  escaped  with  our  lives.  Fortunately,  the 
alarm  their  conduct  might  have  excited,  for  the  safety 
of  our  future  journey,  was  unheeded.  Sleeping  in  the 
carriage,  I  was  awakened  by  some  person  gently  open- 
ing the  door,  and  could  perceive,  though  it  was  some- 
what dark,  a  man  extending  his  arm  in  a  menacing 
manner.  I  believed  him  to  be  a  Russian,  sustaining 
lis  national  characteristic  by  a  valedictory  theft,  as  our 
;ime  of  remaining  among  them  was  now  drawing  to  a 
close.  But  I  was  afterwards  informed,  and,  indeed,  the 
man's  conduct  seemed  to  pi-ove  it,  that  his  design  was  to 
assassinate.  Hoping  to  seize  him  by  the  hair,  I  made 
a  sudden  effort,  but,  eluding  my  grasp,  he  escaped ;  and 
although  the  alarm  was  immediately  given,  he  could 
not  then  be  discovered.  Soon  after,  putting  my  head 
out  of  the  carriage  to  call  the  servant,  a  large  stone, 
hrown  with  great  violence,  struck  the  frame  of  the 
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window,  close  to  my  head,  sounding  so  like  the  report 
of  a  pistol  that  at  first  I  believed  a  pistol  had  been  dis- 
charged close  to  me.  Upon  this  a  second  search  was 
made,  and  a  man  in  consequence  detected,  pretending 
to  sleep  in  one  of  the  kibitkis  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
inn.  This  fellow,  whether  guilty  or  not,  we  compelled 
to  mount  the  barouche-box,  and  to  sit  there  as  sentinel, 
while  I  made  a  third  attempt  to  obtain  a  little  repose. 
Suddenly  my  companion,  who  was  in  the  house,  came 
running  into  the  yard,  followed  by  the  servant  and  all 
the  family,  to  tell  me  that  the  front  of  the  inn  was  as- 
sailed by  some  persons  without,  who  had  poured  a  shower 
of  stones  through  the  windows,  and  broken  every  pane 
of  glass.  Determined  to  sell  our  lives  as  dearly  as  pos- 
sible, we  drew  our  sabres,  and  marched  together  towards 
the  residence  of  the  governor,  a  very  worthy  man,  who 
instantly  rose  from  his  bed,  and  instituted  an  inquiry, 
which  continued  the  whole  of  the  night.  At  the  same 
time,  soldiers  were  stationed  with  the  carriage,  and  the 
patrole  doubled.  Towards  morning  they  brought  in  a 
young  man,  whom  they  stated  to  have  detected  in  the 
act  of  making  his  escape  from  the  outhouses  of  our 
inn  ;  and  it  was  during  his  examination  that  the  cause 
of  all  this  disorder  was  made  known.  He  proved  to  be 
a  lover  of  one  of  the  girls  of  the  house  ;  and  as  she  had 
refused  to  come  out  when  he  sent  for  her,  his  jealousy 
had  persuaded  him  that  he  was  slighted  on  our  account. 
In  a  fit  of  desperate  fury,  he  had  therefore  resolved  to 
wreak  his  vengeance  upon  some  of  the  party,  if  not 
upon  all ;  in  which  undertaking  he  had  been  aided  by 
some  of  his  comrades.  The  poor  fellow  was  more  an 
object  of  pity  than  resentment,  and  we  began  to  inter- 
cede for  his  pardon ;  but  the  governor  insisted  upon 
making  an  example  of  him,  and  they  led  him  away 
sulky,  and,  as  it  seemed,  nothing  loth,  to  be  flogged.  As 
he  went,  he  still  vowed  revenge,  declaring  that  he  was 
not  alone  in  the  business,  for  that  fifteen  of  his  confe- 
derates had  made  an  oath  to  be  revenged,  not  only  upon 
the  girl,  but  upon  all  her  family,  for  her  inconstancy  to 
him. 

The  governor  provided  us  with  a  powerful  escort, 
and  early  in  the  morning  we  continued  our  journey. 
The  roads  have  been  all  changed,  since  Gmelin,  and 
other  travellers,  visited  this  part  of  Russia.  We  pro- 
ceeded from  Paulovskoy  to  Kazinskoy  Chutor,  a  village 
inhabited  by  Malo-Russians  and  Russians  mingled  to- 
gether. The  distinction  between  the  two  people  might 
be  made  without  the  smallest  inquiry,  from  the  striking 
contrast  between  filth  and  cleanliness.  In  the  stable 
of  the  post-house  we  found  about  twenty  horses,  kept 
with  a  degree  of  order  and  neatness  which  would  have 
done  credit  to  any  nobleman's  stud  in  Britain.  The 
house  of  the  poor  superintendant  villager  was  equally 
admirable ;  every  thing  appeared  clean  and  decent ; 
there  was  no  litter,  nor  was  any  thing  out  of  its  place. 
It  was  quite  a  new  thing  to  us,  to  hesitate  whether  we 
should  clean  our  boots  before  walking  into  an  apart- 
ment, on  the  floor  of  which  I  would  rather  have  dined 
than  on  the  table  of  any  Russian  prince. 

The  village  is  situated  in  the  most  wild  and  open 
steppes,  among  the  short  herbage  of  which  we  noticed 
the  land-tortoise.  Its  flesh  is  esteemed  a  great  deli- 
cacy, as  it  is  in  the  Archipelago,  and  in  all  Turkish 
cities.  Boat-loads  of  them  are  carried  from  the  Greek 
Isles  to  the  markets  of  Constantinople.  After  leaving 
Kazinskoy,  we  passed  through  several  very  large  vil- 
lages, scattered  over  vallies,  each  of  which  appeared 
to  consist  rather  of  several  hamlets  than  of  one,  and 
arrived  at  Nizney  Momon.  Nothing  worth  observation 
occurred,  except  the  plants  we  collected.*  The  heat 
was  intense — the  country  like  that  before  described. 
We  found  our  vinegar,  which  had  been  recommended 
to  us  at  Moscow,  to  be  a  pleasing  and  salutary  ingre- 
dient in  bad  water,  and  a  most  delicious  solace,  when 
*  Of  these,  some  are  known  in  our  country ;  namely,  the  tra- 
gopogon  pmtensc,  or  goafs-beard,  and  potcntilla  argentea.  Those 
more  rare  are,  the  gladiolus  imlricatus,  which  is  not  found  even 
in  our  botanic  gardens ;  astragalus,  onobrychis,  hesperis,  malrona- 
lis,  and  campanula  sibirica.  We  obbcrved  also  a  new  bpecies  of 
lychnis. 


exposed  to  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  with  parched 
lips,  and  mouths  full  of  dust.  It  was  impossible  to  re- 
sist the  temptation  of  drinking  it  without  any  admixture 
of  water ;  and  to  the  practice  of  doing  so  may  be  attri- 
buted, perhaps,  the  weak  state  of  health  into  which  I 
afterwards  fell.  We  considered  it,  at  this  time,  the 
most  valuable  part  of  our  baggage,  and  afterwards,  in 
Kuban  Tartary,  derived  from  it  the  only  means  of  sus- 
taining the  fatigue  and  languor  caused  by  the  heat  of 
the  climate  and  bad  air. 

The  next  place  we  came  to  was  Dobrinka ;  and  here, 
for  the  first  time,  we  found  an  establishment  of  Cos- 
sacks, although  but  few  appeared,  and  even  these  mixed 
with  Malo-Russians.  The  church  was  new,  a  large  and 
handsome  white  building,  erected  by  the  Emperor  Paul. 
Others  of  the  same  nature  appeared  in  most  of  the  neigh- 
bouring villages.  That  of  Dobrinka  makes  a  conspicuous 
appearance  several  miles  before  the  traveller  reaches 
it.  If  happiness  could  be  found  under  the  Russian  go- 
vernment, it  might  be  said  to  dwell  in  Dobrinka — a 
peaceable  and  pleasant  spot,  full  of  neat  little  white  cot- 
tages, tenanted  by  a  healthy,  and  apparently  contented, 
society.  They  live  in  the  greatest  tranquillity,  removed 
from  all  the  spies,  tax-gatherers,  police-officers,  and 
other  despots  of  the  country.  We  were  received  into 
one  of  the  courtyards,  which  they  all  have  before  their 
houses,  with  a  hearty  welcome  and  smiling  countenances, 
very  different  from  the  lowering  brows,  and  contracted 
suspicious  eyes,  to  which  we  had  been  so  often  accus- 
tomed. At  sunset,  all  the  cows  belonging  to  the  inha- 
bitants came,  in  one  large  troop,  lowing  into  the  village. 
No  driver  was  necessary ;  for,  as  the  herd  entered,  they 
separated  into  parties,  and  retired  of  their  own  accord 
to  their  respective  owners,  in  order  to  be  milked.  The 
Malo-Russians,  with  their  numerous  families,  were 
seated  on  the  ground  in  circles  before  their  neat  little 
habitations,  eating  their  supper ;  and,  being  all  happy 
and  merry  together,  offered  a  picture  of  contentment 
and  peace  not  often  found  within  Russian  territories.* 

About  two  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  having 
been  detained  for  want  of  horses  at  Metscha,  we  arrived 
at  Kasankaia,  one  of  the  largest  stanitzas  of  the  Don 
Cossacks,  and  the  first  within  their  territory.  As  I  am 
now  entering  upon  the  description  of  a  very  interesting 
part  of  our  journey,  I  shall  be  particularly  careful  to 
note  whatever  observations  may  occur.  They  relate  to 
a  country  very  little  visited,  and,  on  that  account,  very 
little  known  ;  where  every  thing  is  interesting,  because 
every  thing  presents  what  has  not  been  seen  before. 
The  independent  mode  of  life  of  the  people,  their  indo- 
lence at  home,  their  activity  in  war,  their  remote  situa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  the  rank  they 
hold  in  the  great  scale  of  society,  all  require  conside- 
ration. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

TERRITORY  OF  THE  DON  COSSACKS. 

THERE  is  something  extremely  martial,  and  even  inti- 
midating, in  the  first  appearance  of  a  Cossack.  H  is  dig- 
nified and  majestic  look ;  his  elevated  brows  and  dark 
mustachoes ;  his  tall  helmet  of  black  wool,  terminated 
by  a  crimson  sack,  with  its  plume,  laced  festoon,  and 
white  cockade ;  his  upright  postui-e  ;  the  ease  and  ele- 
gance of  his  gait — give  him  an  air  of  great  importance. 
We  found  them  in  considerable  number  at  Kasankaia, 
lounging  before  their  houses,  and  conversing  in  such 
large  parties,  that  it  seemed  as  if  we  were  entering  their 
capital.  Their  dresses  were  much  richer  than  any  thing 
we  had  seen  in  Russia,  although  al!  were  uniform.  Each 
person's  habit  consisted  of  a  blue  jacket,  edged  with 
gold,  and  lined  with  silk,  fastened  by  hooks  across  the 
chest.  Beneath  the  jacket  appeared  a  silk  waistcoat, 
the  lower  part  of  which  was  concealed  by  the  sash. 
Large  and  long  trousers,  either  of  the  same  material 
as  the  jacket,  or  of  white  dimity,  kept  remarkably  clean, 
were  fastened  high  above  the  waist,  and  covered  their 
boots.  The  sabre  is  not  worn  except  on  horseback, 
*  We  observed  here  a  plant  which  grows  on  the  hills  near  Cam- 
bridge, the  hed-ysarum  viwbrychis. 
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on  a  journey,  or  in  war.  In  its  place  is  substituted  a 
switch  or  cane,  with  an  ivory  head,  which  every  Cos- 
sack beai-s  in  his  hand,  as  an  appendage  of  his  dress ; 
being  at  all  times  prepared  to  mount  his  horse  at  a 
moment's  notice.  Their  cap  or  helmet  is  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  the  costume,  because  it  is  becoming 
to  every  set  of  features.  It  adds  considerably  to  their 
height ;  and  gives,  with  the  addition  of  whiskers,  a  mili- 
tary air  to  the  most  insignificant  figure.  They  wear 
their  hair  short  round  the  head,  but  not  thin  upon  the 
crown.  It  is  generally  dark,  thick,  and  quite  straight. 
The  cap  is  covered  by  a  very  soft  and  shining  black 
•wool.  Some  of  them  have  civil  and  military  distinctions 
of  habit — wearing  in  time  of  peace,  instead  of  the  jac- 
ket, a  long  frock  without  buttons.  The  sash  is  some- 
times yellow,  green,  or  red,  though  generally  black ; 
and  they  wear  large  military  gloves.  There  is  no  na- 
tion in  the  world  more  neat  with  regard  to  dress ;  and, 
whether  young  or  old,  it  seems  to  become  them  all.  A 
quiet  life  seems  quite  unsuited  to  their  disposition.  They 
loiter  about,  having  no  employment  to  interest  them ; 
and,  passionately  fond  of  war,  seem  distressed  by  the 
indolence  of  peace.* 

The  ataman,  or  chief  of  the  stanitza,  approached  us 
with,  very  great  respect  and  complaisance,  as  soon  as 
we  arrived.  Notice  at  the  same  time  was  given  to  all 
the  inhabitants  not  to  quit  the  town  without  his  know- 
ledge, until  every  thing  the  travellers  might  require 
was  ascertained  and  provided.  He  begged  to  conduct 
us  to  quarters,  as  he  expressed  it ;  and  brought  us  for 
that  purpose  to  his  own  house,  which  he  gave  up  en- 
tirely to  our  use.  It  was  pleasantly  situated  above  the 
Don,  with  an  open  covered  arcade,  or  wooden  gallery, 
in  which  we  breakfasted  and  dined,  while  we  staid.  His 
cave  of  provisions  was  in  the  courtyard ;  and  he  made 
his  wife  and  daughters  open  it  for  our  use.  I  had  the 
curiosity  to  descend  into  this  place.  It  was  floored  with 
ice,  upon  which  I  observed  sterlet,  and  other  fishes  of 
the  Don,  with  game,  and  other  luxuries.  The  house 
•was  perfectly  clean  and  comfortable,  so  much  so,  that 
we  could  not  resist  the  pressing  invitation  made  to  us 
of  remaining  a  short  time,  to  study  the  manners  of  the 
Cossacks,  in  a  town  nearly  as  large  as  their  capital. 

It  was  amusing  to  observe  the  temporary  respect  they 
paid  the  ataman.  If  he  convened  any  of  the  inhabi- 
tants on  business,  however  trivial,  they  made  their  obei- 
sance before  him,  standing  bare-headed,  as  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  sovereign ;  but  the  moment  the  assembly  was 
dissolved,  he  passed  unheeded  among  them,  receiving 
no  other  mark  of  respect  than  any  of  the  other  Cossacks. 
It  is  an  office  to  which  the  election  is  annual ;  but  if  an 
ataman  is  particularly  popular,  he  may  retain  his  station, 

*  "  The  territory  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  which  is  almost  entirely 
pasture  land,  is  divided  into  stanitzas,  or  cantons  (for  many 
Btanitzas  now  contain  more  than  a  single  village).  To  each  of 
these  a  certain  portion  of  land  and  fishing  is  allotted  by  govern- 
ment, and  an  annual  allowance  of  corn  from  Voronetz  and  the 
northern  provinces,  according  to  the  returned  number  of  Cos- 
sacks. They  are  free  from  all  taxes,  even  those  on  salt  and  dis- 
tilleries. The  distribution  of  land  to  individuals  in  each  stanitza 
is  settled  by  the  inhabitants  and  their  ataman.  From  the  ata- 
man an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  chancery  at  Circask.  The 
allotment  of  land,  and  the  fishery  which  each  Cossack  possesses, 
may  be  let  out  by  him  to  farm,  and  often  is  so ;  and  it  is  a  fre- 
quent abuse  to  insert  the  names  of  children  in  the  return  of 
Cossacks,  to  entitle  them  to  seniority  in  becoming  officers.  For- 
merly, the  ataman  himself  marched  at  the  head  of  his  stanitza, 
now  ho  merely  sends  the  required  contingent,  which  is  put  under 
officers  named  by  the  crown.  The  Cossack,  in  consequence  ol 
his  allowance,  may  be  summoned  to  serve  for  any  term,  not  ex- 
ceeding three  years,  in  any  part  of  the  world ;  mounted,  armed, 
and  clothed,  at  his  own  expense,  and  supplying  any  deficiency 
which  may  occur.  Food,  pay,  and  camp  equipage,  are  furnished 
by  government.  Those  who  have  served  three  years  are  not  liable, 
or  at  least  are  not  usually  called  upon,  to  serve  abroad,  except 
during  particular  emergencies.  They  are  employed,  however,  in 
the  cordon  along  the  Caucasus,  and  in  the  duties  of  the  post  and 
police.  After  twenty  years'  service,  they  become  free  from  all 
employment,  except  the  home  duties  of  police,  and  assisting  the 
passage  of  the  corn  barges  over  the  shallows  of  the  Don.  After 
twenty-five  years  they  are  entirely  free."— HEBER'S  SIS.  Journal 


by  re-election,  during  many  years.  I  believe  this  does 
not  often  happen.  Our  host  was  in  his  first  year,  and 
lis  predecessors  had  been  generally  changed  when  the 
time  arrived.  We  soon  perceived  that  the  Cossacks 


amusement,  and  violent  if  their  passions  are 
roused.  In  their  dances,  drinking  songs,  and  discus- 
sions, they  betray  great  vehemence.  They  have  abun- 
dance of  excellent  food,  and  as  much  brandy  as  they 
may  think  proper  to  drink.  It  is  therefore  surprising 
that  order  is  so  well  maintained  in  their  stanitzas. 

However  indisposed  a  traveller  may  be  to  listen  to 
those  false  alarms  which  the  inhabitants  of  every  country 
raise  in  the  minds  of  strangers  who  wish  to  explore  any 
remote  part  of  their  territory,  it  is  not  possible  at  all 
times  to  disregard  such  relations,  especially  when  they 
come  from  persons  of  the  highest  authority,  and  who 
pretend  to  accurate  knowledge  of  the  facts  they  pretend 
to  substantiate.  In  Russia,  there  was  not  an  individual 
of  any  respectability  with  whom  we  conversed  upon  the 
subject  of  our  journey,  who  did  not  endeavour  to  dis- 
suade us  from  the  danger  of  traversing  what  they  termed 
"  the  deserts  of  the  Don  Cossacks."  It  ended,  as  such 
accounts  generally  do,  in  misrepresentation  and  absur- 
dity. Among  the  Russians,  indeed,  we  were  constantly 
exposed  to  danger,  either  from  imposition  which  it  was 
hazardous  to  detect,  or  from  insult  it  was  fearful  to  re- 
sent ;  and  hi  both  cases  the  consequences  affected  our 
security.  The  very  earliest  view  of  the  Cossacks  showed 
us  a  brave,  generous,  and  hospitable  people.  If  we 
questioned  them  concerning  the  dangers  of  the  country, 
we  were  referred  to  districts  tenanted  by  wandering 
Calmucks  ;  yet  we  afterwards  found  no  cause  of  reason- 
able alarm,  even  in  the  very  camps  of  that  singular 
race  of  men.  At  Paulovskoy,  they  told  us  the  empe- 
ror's courier  had  been  stopped  with  the  mail.  We 
doubted  the  fact  in  the  first  instance ;  and  then  con- 
cluded, that  if  the  mail  had  been  really  stolen,  the  theft 
was  committed  by  the  Russians,  who  raised  the  clamour, 
and  not  by  the  Cossacks,  to  whom  the  robbery  had  been 
imputed.  In  war,  the  Russians  found  them  a  desperate 
and  dangerous  enemy ;  and  many  a  bitter  remembrance 
of  chastisement  and  defeat  induces  them  to  vilify  a 
people  whom  they  fear.  The  Cossacks  are  justified  in 
acting  towards  the  Russians  as  they  have  uniformly 
done ;  that  is  to  say,  in  withdrawing  as  much  as  possible 
from  all  communion  with  a  race  of  men,  whose  associa- 
tion might  corrupt,  but  could  never  advance,  the  inte- 
rests of  their  society.  After  these  remarks,  it  must 
nevertheless  be  confessed,  that  we  were  compelled  to 
take  an  escort  with  us  throughout  the  Cossack  territory, 
and  to  place  a  guard  over  our  carriage  at  night ;  pre- 
cautions, doubtless,  often  calculated  to  excite  the  ridicule 
of  the  people  among  whom  we  travelled ;  yet  even  the 
Cossacks  themselves  urged  their  necessity,  lion  account" 
they  said,  "  of  the  Calmucks." 

One  evil  consequence,  which  arises  from  attention 
paid  to  tales  of  danger,  is  the  habit  it  occasions  of  put- 
ting false  representations  even  on  the  most  harmless 
and  trivial  incidents.  The  first  night  of  our  residence 
among  the  Cossacks  we  were  full  of  idle  fancies.  The 
ataman  was  intoxicated,  and,  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
set  off  into  the  country,  leaving  us  in  possession  of  his 
house.  As  we  had  heard  a  violent  altercation  without 
doors,  and  saw  the  ataman  in  a  corner  of  the  court, 
frequently  whispering  to  other  Cossacks,  and  pointing 
to  our  carriage,  the  effect  of  the  silly  stories  we  had 
heard  began  to  operate,  and  we  imagined  some  prepa- 
ration was  making  to  rob  us ;  for  which  purpose  it  was 
necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  ataman  and  his  wife,  as  they 
might  otherwise  be  made  responsible  for  our  safety. 
The  apprehension  of  our  servants  did  not  diminish  the 
suspicion  thus  excited ;  and  we  concluded  the  plot  more 
probable,  as  we  knew  they  had  never  before  seen  an 
equipage  so  attended.  Since  this  happened,  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  good  old  ataman  was 
only  giving  directions  for  our  advantage,  and,  like  all 
intoxicated  persons,  was  making  an  important  concern 
of  the  most  trifling  business,  such  as  cording  and  re- 
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pairing  our  wheels,  and  a  few  other  commissions  we 
wished  to  have  executed.  How  easy  is  it  for  travellers, 
so  circumstanced,  to  raise  an  alarm  about  nothing ; 
make  a  great  stir  to  defend  themselves  against  ideal 
danger ;  offend  those  who  intended  good  instead  of  evil ; 
and  finish,  by  congratulating  themselves  upon  an  escape, 
when  there  was  not  the  slightest  reason  for  an  appre- 
hension ! 

We  received  a  visit,  on  the  evening  of  our  arrival, 
from  the  ataman  of  one  of  the  neighbouring  stanitzas, 
who  chanced  to  be  in  the  place.  He  represented  the 
voyage  down  the  Don  to  Tscherchaskoy  as  very  plea- 
sant, but  tedious ;  and  that  it  would  require  at  least 
a  month  for  its  performance.  The  mosquitoes  also  are 
very  troublesome  upon  the  water ;  and  the  voyage  is 
liable  to  impediments,  from  the  frequent  shallows  of 
the  river. 

Below  the  town,  which  stands  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  Don,  we  beheld  the  river,  augmented  to  a  most 
magnificent  piece  of  water,  rolling  in  a  full  and  copious 
tide,  and  marking  its  progress  through  a  sterile  country 
by  clumps  of  trees  and  flowers,  and  an  abundant  vege- 
tation, which  always  hangs  about  its  sloping  sides ;  but 
all  beyond  is  bare  and  desolate.  I  bathed  frequently, 
and  found  the  current  very  rapid.  The  fine  sterlets 
caught  here  were  often  brought  to  regale  us  during  our 
stay.  I  preserved  one  of  them  tolerably  well,  but  they 
have  been  often  engraved ;  and  were  this  not  the  case, 
a  young  sturgeon  will  give  a  very  good  idea  of  their 
appearance.  A  fine  large  fish  is  also  taken  in  this 
river,  like  the  bream  in  shape,  but  quite  equal  to  the 
sterlet  in  flavour.  We  had  one  served  up  which  weighed 
half  a  poud  (eighteen  pounds). 

The  women  of  this  place  are  very  beautiful.  The 
shops  are  supplied  with  several  articles  of  luxury  which 
we  did  not  expect  to  find  ;  such  as  loaf-sugar,  ribbands, 
costly  silks,  and  other  wares  of  large  towns.  But  by 
much  the  most  numerous  articles  were  sabres.  The 
Cossacks  call  this  weapon  sabla,  the  Poles  and  Malo- 
Russians,  sabel.  We  found  the  bagpipe  frequently  in 
use.  The  puppets  common  in  Calabria,  and  carried  by 
the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Italy  over  all  Europe, 
were  much  in  vogue  here.  These  consist  of  two  small 
figures  suspended  by  a  string,  one  end  of  which  a  piper 
fastens  to  his  knee  or  to  one  of  his  fingers,  while  the 
other  end  is  held  by  a  gimlet  screwed  into  a  table  or 
floor ;  and  by  the  motion  of  the  knee,  the  figures  are 
made  to  move  in  time.  The  Calabrians  manage  them 
with  great  dexterity,  and  often  collect  a  crowd  in  the 
streets  of  London  and  Paris.  We  saw  also  the  Cossack 
dance,  which  much  resembles  the  dance  of  the  gipsies 
in  Russia,  and  our  English  hornpipe.  Like  every  other 
national  dance,  it  is  licentious.  As  the  female  recedes 
or  approaches,  the  male  dancer  expresses  his  desire  or 
his  disappointment ;  yet  so  adapted  is  the  figure  of  the 
dance  to  the  small  rooms  in  which  such  exercise  is 
chiefly  carried  on,  that  the  performers  hardly  stir  from 
one  spot.  The  whole  expression  is  by  movements  of 
the  body,  especially  of  the  arms  and  head,  accompanied 
by  short  and  sudden  shrieks,  and  by  whistling.  The 
method  they  exhibited  of  moving  the  head  from  one 
shoulder  to  the  other,  while  the  hands  are  held  up  near 
the  ears,  is  common  to  the  dances  of  all  the  Tartars, 
Chinese,  and  even  the  inhabitants  of  the  isles  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

In  the  evening  of  June  16,  we  left  this  hospitable 
stanitza,  crossing  the  Don  on  a  raft.  The  people  of  the 
house  in  which  we  had  been  so  comfortably  lodged, 
positively  refused  to  accept  payment  for  all  the  trouble 
we  had  given  them.  No  entreaty  could  prevail  upon 
any  one  of  them  to  allow  us  further  satisfaction,  by  any 
remuneration.  "  Cossacks,"  said  they,  "  do  not  sell 
their  hospitality." 

The  view  of  Kasankaia,  from  the  southern  side  of  the 
river,  is  very  fine.  Its  large  church,  with  numerous 
domes,  stands  in  the  centre.  To  the  right  and  left,  ex- 
tend neat  and  numerous  wooden  houses.  The  Don 
flows  below ;  which  forms  a  fine  front,  with  the  busy 
raft,  constantly  employed  in  conveying  the  caravans 
across  the  ferry.  In  all  parts  of  the  river  above  Ka- 


sankaia, it  seems  to  flow  over  a  bed  of  chalk ;  and  its 
banks,  gently  swelling  upwards  from  the  water,  rise 
like  the  South  Downs  of  Sussex,  often  disclosing  the 
chalk  of  which  they  consist.  Farther  down,  and  near 
the  water's  edge,  low  copses  of  wood  almost  always  ac- 
company its  course ;  but  they  diminish  as  it  drawa 
nearer  to  Tscherchaskoy,  the  inhabitants  of  which  town 
derive  all  their  wood  from  the  Volga. 

As  soon  as  we  left  Kasankaia,  we  entered  the  steppes 
in  good  earnest,  with  a  view  to  traverse  their  whole 
extent  to  Tscherchaskoy.  These  are  not  cultivated  ; 
yet,  bleak  and  desolate  as  their  appearance  during 
whiter  must  be,  they  have  in  summer  the  aspect  of  a 
wild  continued  meadow.  The  herbage  rises  as  high  as 
the  knee,  full  of  flowers,  and  exhibiting  a  most  interest- 
ing collection  of  plants.  No  one  collects  or  cuts  thia 
herbage.  The  soil,  though  neglected,  is  very  fine.  We 
passed  some  oaks,  in  the  first  part  of  our  journey,  which 
had  the  largest  leaves  I  ever  saw.  Our  Cossack  escort 
galloped  before  us  with  their  long  lances,  and  were  of 
great  use  in  clearing  the  road  of  caravans,  and  in  trac- 
ing the  best  track  over  which  a  carriage  might  expedi- 
tiously  pass.  We  were  pleased  in  surveying  our  httle 
army,  all  going  full  speed ;  but  thought  it  would  avail 
us  little,  if  the  stories  we  had  heard  of  banditti  in  the 
steppes  had  really  been  true.  For  ourselves,  we  were 
totally  unarmed,  with  the  exception  of  our  sabres ;  and 
these  were  under  lock  and  key  in  the  sword-case.  We 
relied  therefore  solely  on  our  Cossacks,  who  seemed 
quite  delighted  with  any  thing  that  promised  even  the 
hope  of  a  skirmish,  and,  proud  of  their  employment, 
scoured  the  plains,  armed  with  pistols,  sabres,  and 
lances  twelve  feet  in  length. 

Thus  escorted  and  accoutred,  we  proceeded  thirty 
versts  before  evening',  and  passed  the  night  in  a  spot 
full  of  swamps,  stinking  fens,  and  muddy  pools,  near 
whose  stagnant  waters  a  number  of  caravans  had  also 
halted.  The  mosquitoes  were  in  great  number,  and 
very  troublesome.  Our  Cossacks  slept  the  whole  night 
on  the  damp  ground,  and  in  the  open  air,  almost  naked, 
around  our  carriage.  The  atmosphere  of  such  a  coun- 
try must  in  summer  be  pestilential.  It  resembled  the 
Pontine  Marshes  in  Italy ;  being  full  of  reeds,  bul- 
rushes, and  tall  flags,  in  which  was  heard  the  constant 
clamour  of  frogs  and  toads,  whose  croaking  overpowered 
every  other  sound  during  the  night.  But  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  chorus  of  a  great  variety  of  birds,  with  the 
humming  of  innumerable  insects,  and  the  pleasing  ap- 
pearance of  a  flowery  wilderness,  gave  a  liveliness  to 
the  flat  and  wide  prospect,  which  made  the  desert  very 
interesting  ;  and  we  renewed  our  journey.  The  name 
of  this  place  was  called  Tichaia ;  and  thereabouts  the 
river  Lazovai  has  its  source.  We  followed  its  tardy 
and  almost  stagnant  waters  through  the  steppes,  to  a 
place  named  from  it,  Verchnia  Lazovaia.  On  its  banks 
I  collected  the  sinapis  nigra  and  convolvulus  arvensis, 
or  common  bindweed,  well  known  in  England. 

We  afterwards  observed  a  camp  of  Calmucks,  not  far 
from  the  track  we  pursued,  lying  off  in  the  plain  to 
the  right.  As  we  much  wished  to  visit  that  singular 
people,  it  was  thought  prudent  to  send  a  part  of  our 
Cossack  escort  before,  in  order  to  apprise  them  of  our 
inclination,  and  to  ask  their  permission.  The  sight  of 
our  carriage,  and  of  the  party  that  was  approaching 
with  it,  seemed  to  throw  them  into  great  confusion.  We 
observed  them  running  backwards  and  forwards  from 
one  tent  t6  another,  and  moving  several  of  their  goods. 
As  we  drew  near  on  foot,  about  half  a  dozen  gigantic 
figures  came  towards  us,  stark  naked,  except  a  cloth 
bound  round  the  waist,  with  greasy,  shining,  and  almost 
black  skins,  and  black  hair  braided  in  a  long  queue  be- 
hind. They  began  talking  very  fast,  in  so  loud  a  tone,  and 
so  uncouth  a  language,  that  we  were  a  little  intimidated. 
I  shook  hands  with  the  foremost,  which  seemed  to  pa- 
cify them,  and  we  were  invited  to  a  large  tent.  Near 
its  entrance  hung  a  quantity  of  horse-flesh,  with  the 
limbs  of  dogs,  cats,  marmots,  rats,  &c.,  drying  in  the 
sun,  and  quite  black.  Within  the  tent  we  found  some 
women,  though  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  the  sexes, 
so  horrid  and  inhuman  was  their  appearance.  Two  of 
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them,  covered  with  grease,  were  lousing  each  other ; 
and  it  surprised  us  that  they  did  not  discontinue  their 
work,  or  even  look  up,  as  we  entered.  Through  a  grated 
lattice,  in  the  side  of  the  tent,  we  saw  some  younger 
women  peeping,  of  more  handsome  features,  but  truly 
Calnmck,  with  long  black  hair  hanging  in  thick  braids 
on  each  side  of  the  face,  and  fastened  at  the  end  with 
bits  of  lead  or  tin.  In  their  ears  they  wore  shells,  and 
large  pearls,  of  a  very  irregular  shape,  or  some  sub- 
stance much  resembling  pearl.  The  old  women  were 
eating  raw  horse-flesh,  tearing  it  off  from  large  bones 
which  they  held  in  their  hands.  Others,  squatted  on 
the  ground,  in  their  tents,  were  smoking,  with  pipes 
not  two  inches  in  length,  much  after  the  manner  of 
Laplanders.  In  other  respects,  the  two  people,  although 
both  of  eastern  origin,  and  both  nomade  tribes,  bear 
little  resemblance.  The  manner  of  living  among  the 
Calmucks  is  much  superior  to  that  of  the  Laplanders. 
The  tents  of  the  former  are  better  constructed,  stronger, 
more  spacious,  and  contain  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life  ; 
such  as  very  warm  and  very  good  beds,  handsome  car- 
pets and  mats,  domestic  utensils,  and  materials  of  art 
and  science,  painting,  and  writing.*  The  Calniuck  is  a 
giant,  the  Laplander  a  dwarf;  both  are  filthy  in  then? 
persons,  but  the  Calmuck  more  so  than  perhaps  any 
other  nation.  I  am  not  otherwise  authorised  in  com- 
paring together  tribes  so  remote  from  all  connection 
with  each  other,  than  by  asserting,  from  my  own  ob- 
servation, that  both  are  oriental,  characterised  by  some 
habits  and  appearances  in  common,  deferring  at  the 
same  time  all  further  illustration  of  the  subject  until  a 
more  appropriate  opportunity.  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  speak  at  large  of  the  Laplanders  in  another  part  of 
my  travels. 

Every  body  has  heard  of  the  koumiss,  and  the  brandy, 
which  Calmucks  are  said  to  distil  from  the  milk  of  mares. 
The  manner  of  preparing  these  liquors  has  been  diffe- 
rently related,  and  perhaps  is  not  always  the  same.  They 
assured  us  that  the  brandy  was  merely  distilled  from 
butter-milk.  The  milk  which  they  collect  over  night  is 
churned  in  the  morning  into  butter ;  and  the  butter-milk 
is  distilled  over  a  fire  made  with  the  dung  of  their  cattle, 
particularly  the  dromedary,  which  makes  a  steady  and 
clear  fire,  like  peat.  But  other  accounts  have  been  given 
both  of  the  koumiss  and  the  brandy.  It  has  been  usual 
to  confound  them,  and  to  consider  the  koumiss  as  their 
appellation  for  the  brandy  so  obtained.  By  every  in- 
formation I  could  gain,  not  only  here,  but  in  many  other 
camps  which  we  afterwards  visited,  they  are  different  mo- 
difications of  the  same  thing,  although  different  liquors  ; 
the  koumiss  being  a  kind  of  sour  milk,  like  that  so  much 
used  by  the  Laplanders,  called  pina,  and  which  has  un- 
dergone, in  a  certain  degree,  the  vinous  fermentation  ; 
and  the  brandy,  an  ardent  spirit  obtained  from  koumiss 
by  distillation.  In  making  the  koumiss,  they  sometimes 
employ  the  milk  of  cows,  but  never,  if  mare's  milk  can 
be  had,  as  the  koumiss  from  the  latter  yields  three  tunes 
.as  much  brandy  as  that  made  from  cow's  milk.  The 
manner  of  preparing  the  koumiss,  is  by  combining  one- 
sixth  part  of  warm  water  with  any  given  quantity  of 
warm  mare's  milk.  To  this  they  further  add,  as  a 
leaven,  a  little  old  koumiss,  and  agitate  the  mass  till 
fermentation  ensues.  To  pi-oduce  the  vinous  fermen- 
tation, artificial  heat  and  more  agitation  is  sometimes 
necessary.  This  affords  what  is  called  koumiss.  A  sub- 
sequent process  of  distillation  afterwards  obtains  an  ar- 
dent spirit  from  the  koumiss.  They  gave  us  this  last 
beverage  in  a  wooden  bowl,  calling  it  vina.  In  their 
own  language  it  bears  the  very  remarkable  appellation 
of  rack  and  rocky,  doubtless  nearly  allied  to  the  names 
of  our  East  India  spirit,  rack  and  arrack.  We  brought 
away  a  quart  bottle  of  it,  and  considered  it  very  weak 
bad  brandy,  not  unlike  the  common  spirit  distilled  by 
the  Swedes  and  other  northern  nations.  Some  of  their 
women  were  busy  making  it  in  an  adjoining  tent.  The 
simplicity  of  the  operation,  and  of  their  machinery,  was 

*  These  tents  are  of  a  circular  form,  with  a  hole  at  the  top : 
they  are  constructed  of  canes,  and  covered  with  a  thick  felt  made 
of  camel's  hair.  In  the  Calmuck  language  they  are  called  klia- 
bilka, 


very  characteristic  of  the  antiquity  of  this  chemical 
process.  Their  still  was  constructed  of  mud,  or  very 
coarse  clay,  and  for  the  neck  of  the  retort  they  em- 
ployed a  cane.  The  receiver  of  the  still  was  entirely 
covered  by  a  coating  of  wet  clay.  The  brandy  had  al- 
ready passed  over.  The  woman  who  had  the  manage- 
ment of  the  distillery  wishing  to  give  us  a  taste  of  the 
;pirit,  thrust  a  stick,  with  a  small  tuft  of  camel's  hair 
at  its  end,  through  the  external  covering  of  clay ;  and 
thus  collecting  a  small  quantity  of  the  brandy,  she  drew 
out  the  stick,  dropped  a  portion  upon  the  retort,  and, 
waving  the  instrument  above  her  head,  scattered  the 
remaining  liquor  in  the  air.  I  asked  the  meaning  of 
this  ceremony,  and  was  answered,  that  it  is  a  religious 
custom,  to  give  always  the  first  drop  of  the  brandy  which 
they  draw  from  the  receiver  to  then?  god.  The  stick 
was  then  plunged  into  the  receiver  a  second  time ;  when 
more  brandy  adhering  to  the  camel's  hair,  she  squeezed 
it  into  the  palm  of  her  dirty  and  greasy  hand,  and,  hav- 
ing tasted  the  liquor,  presented  it  to  our  lips. 

The  covering  of  their  tents  consists  of  neat  and  well 
made  mats,  such  as  we  see  brought  from  India,  and 
also  felt,  or  coarse  woollen  cloths.  Whenever  a  Cal- 
muck marries,  he  must  build  one  of  these  tents,  and 
one  for  every  child  he  has  by  that  marriage.  If  a 
husband  dies,  his  widow  becomes  the  property  of  his 
brother,  if  the  latter  chooses  to  accept  of  her.  The  dis- 
tinction between  married  and  unmarried  women  is  in 
their  hair.  A  married  woman  \vears  her  hair  braided, 
and  falling  over  her  shoulders,  on  each  side  of  her  face, 
but  a  virgin  has  only  a  single  braid  hanging  down  the 
middle  of  her  back.  Their  tents  were  all  of  a  circular 
form,  near  which  we  observed  a  party  of  their  children, 
from  the  age  of  five  to  fourteen,  playing  at  the  Russian 
game  before  mentioned,  with  knuckle-bones.  We  de- 
lighted them  by  making  a  scramble  with  a  few  copeeks. 
They  were  quite  naked,  and  with  skins  perfectly  black. 
Farther  off,  a  herd  of  their  dromedaries  were  grazing. 

Of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Russian  empire,  the  Cal- 
mucks are  the  most  distinguished  by  peculiarity  of  fea- 
ture and  manners.  In  their  personal  appearance,  they 
are  athletic,  and  very  forbidding.  Their  hair  is  coarse 
and  black,  their  language  harsh  and  guttural.  They 
inhabit  Thibet,  Bucharia,  and  the  countries  lying  to  the 
north  of  Persia,  India,  and  China,  but,  from  their  va- 
grant habits,  they  may  be  found  in  all  the  southern  parts 
of  Russia,  even  to  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper.  The  Cos- 
sacks alone  esteem  them,  and  intermarry  with  them.* 
This  union  sometimes  produces  women  of  very  great 
beauty,  although  nothing  is  more  hideous  than  a  Cal- 
muck. High,  prominent,  and  broad  cheek-bones  ;  very 
little  eyes,  widely  separated  from  each  other ;  a  flat  and 
broad  nose ;  coarse,  greasy,  jet  black  hair ;  scarce  any 
eye-brows,  and  enormous  prominent  ears,  compose  no 
very  inviting  portrait. 

Their  women  are  uncommonly  hardy,  and  on  horse- 
back outstrip  their  male  companions  in  the  race.  The 
stories  related  of  their  placing  pieces  of  horse-flesh  under 
the  saddle,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  food,  are  per- 
fectly true.  They  acknowledged  that  it  was  a  common 
practice  among  them  on  a  journey,  and  that  a  steak  so 
dressed  became  tender  and  palatable.  In  their  large 
camps  they  have  always  cutlers,  and  other  artificers  in 
copper,  brass,  and  iron ;  sometimes  goldsmiths,  who 
make  trinkets  for  their  women,  idols  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  vessels  for  their  altars ;  also  persons  expert  at  in- 
laid work,  enamelling,  and  many  arts  which  we  vainly 
imagine  peculiar  to  nations  in  a  state  of  refinement. 

*  In  opposition  to  this  remark,  I  find  it  stated  in  Mr  Heber's 
Journal,  that  "  Calmuck  servants  are  greatly  esteemed  all  over 
Russia  for  their  intelligence  and  fidelity ;"  and  I  recollect  seeing 
some  of  them  in  that  capacity  among  English  families  in  Peters- 
burg. The  most  remarkable  instance  ever  known  of  an  expatri- 
ated Calmuck,  was  that  of  an  artist  employed  by  the  Karl  of 
Elgin,  whom  I  saw  (a  second  Anacharsis,  from  the  plains  of  Scy- 
thia)  executing  most  beautiful  designs  among  the  ruins  of  Athens. 
Some  Russian  family  had  previously  sent  him  to  finish  his  studies 
in  Rome,  where  he  acquired  the  highest  perfection  in  design.  Ho 
had  the  peculiar  features,  and  many  of  the  manners,  of  the  no- 
rnaclc  Calmucks. 
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One  very  remarkable  fact,  and  which  I  should  hesitate 
in  asserting  if  I  had  not  found  it  confirmed  by  the  ob- 
servations of  other  travellers,  is,  that  from  time  imme- 
morial the  oriental  tribes  of  Calmucks  have  possessed 
the  art  of  making  gunpowder.  They  boil  the  efflores- 
cence of  nitrate  of  potass  in  a  strong  lye  of  poplar  and 
birch-ashes,  and  leave  it  to  crystallise  ;  after  which  they 
pound  the  crystals  with  two  parts  of  sulphur,  and  as 
much  charcoal ;  then,  wetting  the  mixture,  they  place 
it  in  a  caldron  over  a  charcoal  fire,  until  the  powder 
begins  to  granulate.  The  generality  of  Calmucks,  when 
equipped  for  war,  protect  the  head  by  a  helmet  of  steel, 
with  a  gilded  crest,  to  which  is  fixed  a  net-work  of  iron 
rings,  falling  over  the  neck  and  shoulders,  and  hanging 
as  low  as  the  eye-brows  in  front.1  They  wear  upon  their 
body,  after  the  eastern  manner,  a  tissue  of  similar  work, 
formed  of  iron  or  steel  rings  matted  together,  which 
adapts  itself  to  the  shape,  and  yields  readily  to  all  posi- 
tions of  the  body,  and  ought  therefore  rather  to  be  called 
a  shirt  than  a  coat  of  mail.  The  most  beautiful  of  these 
are  manufactured  in  Persia,  and  are  valued  as  equiva- 
lent to  fifty  horses.  The  cheaper  sort  are  made  of  scales 
of  tin,  and  sell  only  for  six  or  eight  horses  each  ;  but 
these  are  more  common  among  the  Chinese,  and  in  the 
Mogul  territory.  Their  other  arms  are  lances,  bows 
and  arrows,  poignards,  and  sabres.  The  richest  only 
bear  fire-arms,  which  are  therefore  always  regarded  as 
a  mark  of  distinction,  and  kept  with  the  utmost  care, 
in  cases  made  of  badgers'  skins.  Their  most  valuable 
bows  are  made  of  the  wild  goat's  horn,  or  whalebone  ; 
the  ordinary  sort  of  maple,  or  thin  slips  of  elm  or  fir, 
fastened  together,  and  bound  with  a  covering  of  linden 
or  birch  bark. 

Their  amusements  are,  hunting,  wrestling,  archery, 
and  horse-racing.  They  are  not  addicted  to  drunken- 
ness ;  though  they  hold  drinking  parties,  which  con- 
tinue for  half  a  day  at  a  time,  without  interruption. 
Upon  such  occasions,  every  one  brings  his  share  of 
brandy  and  koumiss ;  and  the  whole  stock  is  placed 
upon  the  ground,  in  the  open  air,  the  guests  forming  a 
circle,  seated  around  it.  One  of  them,  squatted  by  the 
vessels  which  contain  the  liquor,  performs  the  office  of 
cup-bearer.  The  young  women  place  themselves  by 
the  men,  and  begin  songs  of  love  or  war,  of  fabulous 
adventure,  or  heroic  achievement.  Thus  the  fete  is 
kept  up,  the  guests  passing  the  cup  round,  and  singing 
the  whole  time,  until  the  stock  of  liquor  is  expended. 
During  all  this  ceremony,  no  one  is  seen  to  rise  from 
the  party,  nor  does  any  one  interrupt  the  harmony  of 
the  assembly  by  riot  or  intoxication.  In  the  long 
nights  of  winter,  the  young  people  of  both  sexes  amuse 
themselves  with  music,  dancing,  and  singing.  Their 
most  common  musical  instrument  is  the  balalaika,  or 
two-stringed  lute,  which  is  often  represented  in  their 
paintings.  These  paintings  preserve  very  interesting 
memorials  of  the  ancient  superstition  of  eastern  na- 
tions; inasmuch  as  they  present  us  with  objects  of 
Pagan  worship  common  to  the  earliest  mythology  of 
Egypt  and  of  Greece.  The  arts  of  painting  and  music 
may  be  supposed  to  have  continued  little  liable  to  alte- 
ration among  them,  from  the  remotest  periods  of  their 
history.  As  for  their  dances,  they  consist  more  in 
movements  of  the  hands  and  the  arms,  than  of  the  feet. 
In  winter  they  also  play  at  cards,  draughts,  backgam- 
mon, and  chess.  Their  love  of  gambling  is  so  great, 
that  they  will  spend  entire  nights  at  play,  and  lose  in 
a  single  sitting  the  whole  of  what  they  possess,  even  to 
the  clothes  on  their  body.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  of 
Calmucks,  that  the  greatest  part  of  their  life  is  spent  in 
amusement.  Wretched  and  revolting  as  their  appear- 
ance is  to  more  civilised  people,  they  would  be  indeed 
miserable,  in  their  own  estimation,  if  compelled  to 
change  their  mode  of  living  for  ours.  Both  Gmelin  and 
Pallas  relate,  that  they  deem  a  residence  in  houses  so 
insupportable,  that  to  be  shut  up  in  the  confined  air  of 
a  close  apartment,  when  under  the  necessity  of  going 
into  towns,  and  making  visits  of  embassy  or  commerce, 
was  considered  by  them  with  a  degree  of  horror.  Among 
the  diseases  to  which  they  are  exposed  by  their  diet 
and  want  of  cleanliness,  may  be  mentioned  the  itch,  to 


which  they  are  very  subject,  and  malignant  fevers, 
which  are  very  fatal  to  them  during  the  heat  of  summer. 
The  venereal  disease  causes  great  ravages  ;  but  it  is 
said  to  prevail  chiefly  in  those  camps  where  their 
princes  reside,  and  not  to  be  often  found  among  the 
lower  orders.  They  give  to  this  disorder  a  name  very 
expressive  of  the  estimation  in  which  they  hold  their 
mode  of  life,  signifying  "the  house  disease."*  Hav- 
ing occasion  hereafter  to  notice  this  people  again,  I 
shall  only  add  the  observations  of  one  of  the  celebrated 
travellers  before  mentioned,  who,  after  considering  the 
privations  to  which  they  are  exposed,  places  their  situa- 
tion in  a  point  of  view  more  favourable,  perhaps,  than 
I  have  done.  "  For  the  rest,"  says  he,  "  to  whatever 
degree  of  wretchedness  the  poorest  of  the  Calmucks 
may  be  reduced,  it  is  very  rare  to  behold  them  dejected 
by  sorrow,  and  they  are  never  subdued  by  despair. 
The  generality,  notwithstanding  a  mode  of  life  which 
appears  so  adverse  to  health,  attain  to  a  robust  and  very 
advanced  old  age.  Their  disorders  are  neither  very 
frequent  nor  very  dangerous.  Few  become  grey-headed 
at  forty  or  fifty.  Persons  from  eighty  to  a  hundred 
years  of  age  are  by  no  means  uncommon  among  them ; 
and  at  that  advanced  period  of  life  they  still  sustain 
with  great  ease  the  fatigue  of  horsemanship.  A  simple 
and  uniform  diet  ;f  the  free  air  which  they  uninter- 
ruptedly respire ;  inured,  vigorous,  and  healthy  bodies ; 
continual  exercise,  without  care,  without  laborious  em- 
ployment ;  such  are  the  natural  causes  of  these  felici- 
tous effects.'^ 

Leaving  tins  encampment,  we  continued  traversing 
the  steppes  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  and  passed  a 
very  neat  village  belonging  to  a  rich  Greek,  who,  to 
our  great  surprise,  had  established  a  residence  in  the 
midst  of  these  desolate  plains.  As  we  advanced,  we 
perceived  that  wherever  rivers  intersect  the  steppes, 
there  are  villages,  and  plenty  of  inhabitants.  A  manu- 
script map  at  Tscherchaskoy  confirmed  the  truth  of 
this  observation.  No  maps  have  been  hitherto  published 
in  Europe  which  give  an  accurate  notion  of  the  country. 
A  stranger  crossing  the  Cossack  territory,  might  suppose 
himself  in  a  desert,  and  yet  be  in  the  midst  of  villages. 
The  road,  it  is  true,  does  not  often  disclose  them ;  but 
frequently  when  we  were  crossing  a  river,  and  believed 
ourselves  in  the  midst  of  the  most  uninhabited  country, 
which  might  be  compared  to  a  boundless  meadow,  we 
beheld  villages  to  the  right  and  left  of  us,  concealed,  by 
the  depth  of  the  banks  of  the  river,;}:  below  the  level  of 
the  plain ;  not  a  single  house  or  church  of  which  would 
have  been  otherwise  discerned.  We  were  approach- 
ing, in  an  oblique  direction,  the  Lazovai,  now  augmented 
to  a  considerable  river.  As  we  drew  near,  its  opposite 
banks  rose  considerably  higher  than  the  usual  appear- 
ance of  the  country,  with  fine  clusters  and  patches  of 
trees.  Before  we  arrived  at  Acenovskaia,  it  was  even 
mountainous.  On  its  western  side  we  saw  a  neat  vil- 
lage, called  Jernvchaia,  pleasingly  situated  beneath  the 
hills,  with  a  new  and  handsome  church.  Indeed,  the 
churches  are  every  where  good,  and  much  superior  to 
what  we  find  in  our  country  villages  in  England,  both 
as  to  architecture  and  interior  decoration.  At  the  top 
of  the  mountainous  elevation  on  the  western  side  of  the 
river,  stood  one  of  the  largest  of  those  tumuli  of  which 
I  have  before  spoken,  and  wtiich  abound  all  over  this 
country.  They  become  more  numerous,  and  increase 
in  size,  nearer  to  the  Don  and  the  Sea  of  Azof.  Finding 
the  water  clear  and  the  current  rapid,  I  took  the  op- 

*  Or  rather,  "  derived  from  those  who  live  in  houses." 
1 1  am  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  this  statement  with  the  real  diet 
of  the  Calmucks.    Can  that  properly  be  deemed  simple,  which 
consists  of  the  grossest  animal  food  of  all  kinds,  without  admix- 
ture of  vegetable  diet,  bread,  or  any  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ? 

$  "  Erected,  or  rather  concealed,"  says  Gibbon,  accurately  de- 
scribing the  dwellings  of  their  forefathers,  "  in  the  depth  of 
forests,  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  or  the  edge  of  morasses,  we  may, 
not  perhaps  without  flattery,  compare  them  to  the  architecture  of 
the  beaver ;  which  they  resembled  in  a  double  issue,  to  the  land 
and  water,  for  the  escape  of  the  savage  inhabitant,  an  animal 
less  cleanly,  less  diligent,  and  less  social,  than  that  marvellous 
quadruped."— History  of  the  Koman  Kmpin;  clmp.  xlii. 
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porttmity  of  bathing ;  and  recommend  the  practice  to 
all  travellers,  as  essential  to  the  preservation  of  health. 

From  Acenovskaia,  we  continued  our  route  over 
steppes  apparently  destitute  of  any  habitation.  Dro- 
medaries were  feeding,  as  if  sole  tenants  of  these  wide 
pastures.  Mr  Cripps  got  upon  the  ->ack  of  one  of  them, 
as  the  animal  was  kneeling ;  which  immediately  rose, 
and,  with  a  very  majestic  pace,  bore  him  towards  the 
carriage.  Our  horses  were  so  terrified  at  the  sight, 
that  they  broke  the  ropes,  and  we  had  great  difficulty 
in  tranquillising  them.  The  dromedary,  having  passed, 
made  off  into  the  plain,  with  his  head  erect,  prepared, 
no  doubt,  to  undertake  an  expedition  to  very  distant 
regions ;  when  my  friend,  having  satisfied  his  curiosity, 
let  himself  down  from  his  lofty  back,  as  from  the  roof  of 
a  house,  and  fell  with  some  violence  on  the  ground,  leav- 
ing the  dromedary  to  prosecute  his  voluntary  journey 
which  he  continued  as  far  as  our  eyes  could  follow  him. 

Innumerable  inhabitants  of  a  smaller  race  people 
these  immense  plains.  Among  the  number  of  them,  is 
an  animal  which  the  natives  call  suroke — the  marmot  of 
the  Alps.  I  have  seen  Savoyards  at  Paris  leading  them 
about  for  show.  They  grow  here  to  the  size  of  a  large 
badger,  and  so  much  resemble  the  bear  in  their  manner 
and  appearance,  that,  until  we  became  acquainted  with 
the  true  history  of  the  suroke,  we  considered  it  as  a 
nondescript  animal,  and  called  it  ursa  minima  subter- 
ranea.  Such  mistakes  are  not  uncommon  in  zoology. 
Naturalists  frequently  add  to  the  nomenclature  of  ani- 
mals by  superfluous  appellations.  A  beautiful  little 
quadruped,  called  jerboa  in  Egypt,  has  been  described 
in  other  countries  as  a  distinct  animal,  under  the  va- 
rious names  of  mus  jaculus,  subterraneous  hare,  vault- 
ing-rat, leaper,  &c.  &c. ;  but  it  is  the  same  creature 
every  where,  and  bears  to  the  kangaroo  the  degree  of 
relationship  which  a  lizard  has  to  the  crocodile.  I  shall 
describe  it  more  minutely  hereafter.  Our  present  busi- 
ness is  with  the  suroke,  which  is  seen  in  all  parts  of  the 
steppes,  sitting  erect,  near  its  burrow,  on  the  slightest 
alarm  whistling  very  loud,  and  observing  all  around. 
It  makes  such  extensive  subterraneous  chambers,  that 
the  ground  is  perforated  in  all  directions,  and  the  land 
destroyed  wherever  the  animal  is  found.  Its  colour  is 
a  greyish  brown ;  it  has  five  fingers  upon  each  of  its 
paws,  which  very  much  resemble  human  hands,  and 
are  used  after  the  same  manner.  The  mouth,  teeth, 
and  head,  are  like  those  of  the  squirrel ;  but  the  ears 
are  shorter.  Its  fine  eyes  are  round,  full,  dark,  and 
bright;  the  tail  is  short ;  the  belly  generally  protuberant, 
and  very  large.  It  devours  whatever  it  finds  with  the 
greatest  voracity,  and  remains  in  a  state  of  torpor  half 
the  time  of  its  existence.  Many  of  the  peasants  keep 
these  creatures  tame  in  their  houses.  We  purchased 
no  less  than  four,  which  lived  and  travelled  with  us  in 
our  carriage,  and  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  study  their 
natural  history.  They  were  always  playing,  or  sleeping 
beneath  our  feet,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  our  little 
pug  dog,*  who  felt  much  insulted  by  the  liberties  they 

*  Having  mentioned  this  little  animal,  it  may  be  well  to  say 
something  of  the  importance  of  its  presence  with  us,  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  other  travellers.  The  precaution  was  first  recom- 
mended to  us  by  a  Polish  traveller  in  Denmark.  Any  small  dog 
(the  more  diminutive  the  better,  because  the  more  portable,  and 
generally  the  more  petulant)  will  prove  a  valuable  guardian,  in 
countries  where  the  traveller  is  liable  to  attacks  from  midnight 
robbers,  and  especially  from  pirates  by  water,  as  ^n  the  Archi- 
pelago. They  generally  sleep  during  the  day,  and  sound  their 
shrill  alarum,  upon  the  most  distant  approach  of  danger,  during 
the  night.  I  recollect  an  instance  of  one,  who  enabled  a  party  of 
mariners  to  steer  clear  of  some  shallows,  by  barking  at  a  buoy, 
•which  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  they  had  not  perceived.  The 
instances  in  which  our  little  dog  was  useful,  it  is  needless  to  re- 
late. But  it  may  gratify  curiosity  to  be  informed,  that,  naturally 
afraid  of  water,  and  always  averse  from  entering  it,  he  crossed 
all  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Lapland,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  after 
his  masters ;  accompanied  them,  during  three  years,  in  different 
climates,  yet  detesting  bodily  exercise ;  and  ultimately  performed 
a  journey  on  foot,  keeping  up  with  horses,  from  Athens,  through 
all  Greece,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace ;  making  the  tour  of  the 
Archipelago,  to  Constantinople ;  and  thence,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, through  Bulgaria,  and.  Wallachia,  to  Bucharest. 


took  with  him.  The  peasants  universally  gave  them  tho 
name  of  waski.  They  assured  me  they  always  lost  them 
in  the  month  of  September,  and  that  they  did  not  make 
their  re-appearance  until  the  beginning  of  April.  They 
either  descended  into  a  burrow,  or  concealed  thern- 
selves  in  some  place  where  they  might  remain  least 
liable  to  observation,  and  there  slept  during  the  whole 
-  winter.  To  awaken  them  during  that  season,  materially 
injures  their  health,  and  sometimes  kills  them.  They 
are  most  destructive  animals,  for  they  will  gnaw  every 
thing  which  falls  in  their  way ;  as  shoes,  books,  wooden 
planks,  and  all  kinds  of  roots,  fruit,  or  vegetables.  They 
made  sad  havoc  with  the  lining  of  our  carriage,  which 
was  of  leather.  As  soon  as  they  have  done  eating,  they 
become  so  somnolent  as  even  to  fall  asleep  in  your  hands, 
in  any  posture  or  situation,  or  under  any  circumstances 
of  jolting,  noise,  or  motion.  While  awake  they  are  very 
active,  and  surpass  every  other  animal  in  the  quickness 
with  which  they  will  bury  themselves  in  the  earth.  They 
resemble  guinea-pigs  in  making  a  grunting  noise ;  and 
whenever  surprised,  or  much  pleased,  or  in  any  degree 
frightened,  they  utter  loud  and  short  squeaks,  which 
have  the  tone  of  a  person  whistling. 

Other  animals  common  in  the  steppes  are  wolves  and 
bears  ;  also  a  quadruped  called  biroke,  of  a  grey  colour, 
something  like  a  wolf,  very  ferocious,  and  daring  enough 
to  attack  a  man'.  The  Cossack  peasants,  armed  with 
their  lances,  sally  forth,  on  horseback,  to  the  chase  of 
this  animal.  It  has  a  long  full  tail,  which  it  drags  <m 
the  ground.  From  the  accounts  given  of  it  by  the 
peasants,  I  suspected  it  to  be  the  same  animal  described 
by  Professor  Pallas,  as  found  in  the  environs  of  As- 
trachan,  under  the  appellation  chakal,  and  which  is 
said  to  be  between  a  wolf  and  a  dog ;  but  whether  it 
answers  to  the  jackal  of  Egypt  or  not,  I  did  not  learn. 

The  most  numerous  of  all  the  quadrupeds  of  the 
steppes,  the  whole  way  from  Woronetz  to  Tscherchas- 
koy,  are  the  suslics;  by  which  name  they  are  called 
throughout  the  country.  As  you  draw  near  the  Don, 
they  absolutely  swarm,  and  may  be  taken  in  any  num- 
ber. This  interesting  little  animal  is  supposed  to  be 
the  mus  citillus  of  Buffon  ;  but  the  description  of  it  will 
prove  whether  this  be  really  the  case  or  not.  We  pro- 
cured several,  one  of  which  we  stuffed,  but  it  has  not 
been  properly  preserved  ;  and  therefore  I  prefer  mak- 
ing reference  to  the  notes  taken  on  the  spot,  rather  than 
to  any  thing  connected  with  its  present  appearance.  It 
makes  a  whistling  noise,  like  the  suroke,  but  is  much 
smaller,  not  being  larger  than  a  small  weazel.  It  con- 
structs its  habitation  under  ground  with  incredible 
quickness,  excavating,  first  of  all,  a  small  cylindrical 
hole  or  well,  perpendicularly,  to  the  depth  of  three  feet; 
thence,  like  a  correct  miner,  it  shoots  out  a  level,  al- 
though rather  in  an  ascending  direction,  to  prevent 
being  incommoded  by  water.  At  the  extremity  of  this 
little  gallery  it  forms  a  very  spacious  chamber,  to  which, 
as  to  a  granary,  it  brings,  every  morning  and  evening, 
all  it  can  collect  of  favourite  herbage  of  corn,  if  it  can 
be  found,  of  roots,  and  other  food.  Nothing  is  more 
amusing  than  to  observe  its  habits.  If  any  one  ap- 
proaches, it  is  seen  sitting,  at  the  entrance  to  its  little 
dwelling,  erect,  upon  its  hind  feet,  like  the  suroke,  care- 
fully noticing  whatever  is  going  on  around  it.  In  the 
beginning  of  winter,  previous  to  retiring  for  the  season, 
it  carefully  closes  up  the  entrance  to  its  subterraneous 
abode  with  sand,  in  order  to  keep  out  the  snow,  as  nothing 
annoys  it  so  much  as  water,  which  is  all  the  Calmucks 
and  Cossacks  make  use  of  in  taking  them — for  the  in- 
stant that  water  is  poured  into  their  burrows,  they  run 
out,  and  are  easily  caught.  The  Calmucks  are  very 
fond  of  them ;  but  I  believe  they  are  rarely  eaten  by 
the  Cossacks.  Their  greatest  enemy  is  the  falcon,  who 
makes  a  constant  breakfast  and  supper  of  suslics.  They 
have  from  two  to  ten  young  ones  at  a  time ;  and  it  is 
supposed,  from  the  hoard  prepared,  that  the  suslic  does 
not  sleep,  like  the  suroke,  during  winter.  All  the  upper 
part  of  its  body  is  of  a  deep  yellow,  spotted  with  white. 
Its  neck  is  beautifully  white,  the  breast  yellowish,  and 
the  belly  a  mixed  colour  of  yellow  and  grey ;  it  lias, 
moreover,  a  black  forehead,  reddish  white  temples,  and 
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a  white  chin.  The  vest  of  its  head  is  of  an  ash-coloured 
yellow,  and  the  ears  are  remarkably  small.  Among  the 
feathered  tribe  in  the  steppes,  we  noticed,  particularly 
in  this  part  of  our  journey,  birds  called  staritchi,  or  the 
elders,  which  are  seen  in  flocks,  and  held  by  the  people 
in  superstitious  veneration.  They  are  about  the  size  of 
a  snipe,  with  a  very  elegant  form,  a  brown  colour,  and 
white  breast. 

Such  are  the  observations  we  made  during  the  second 
day  of  our  journey  across  the  steppes.  We  halted  at  a 
place  called  Suchovskaia,  and  proceeded  afterwards  to 
Rossochinskaia,  a  single  hut  in  the  middle  of  the  waste. 
Yet  such  are  often  the  villages,  not  to  say  towns  and 
cities,  which  figure  in  Russian  maps.  This  place  con- 
sisted of  a  single  dwelling,  built  of  a  few  pieces  of  wood, 
and  thatched  by  weeds  and  sedge,  carelessly  heaped 
upon  it.  The  surrounding  hovels  are  outhouses  for 
the  post-horses.  During  summer,  its  Cossack  inhabi- 
tants sleep  upon  the  roof  among  the  thatch. 

As  it  grew  dark,  a  tremendous  thunder-storm  came 
on,  and  a  very  interesting  spectacle  was  disclosed  by 
the  vivid  flashes  of  lightning  which  accompanied  it. 
The  Cossack  guard,  as  well  as  the  people  of  the  place, 
had  collected  themselves  upon  different  parts  of  the 
thatched  covering  of  the  hut  and  hovels  about  it,  to  pass 
the  night.  Every  flash  of  lightning  served  to  exhibit 
their  martial  figures,  standing  upright  in  groups  upon 
the  roof  of  the  buildings,  bowing  their  heads  and  cross- 
ing themselves,  beneath  the  awful  canopy  which  the  sky 
then  presented.  All  around  was  desolate  and  silent. 
Perhaps  no  association  could  serve  to  render  a  scene  of 
devotion  more  striking.  1 1  is  customary  among  Cossacks, 
before  they  consign  themselves  to  sleep,  to  make  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  facing  respectively  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe.  A  similar  superstition,  respecting  four 
cardinal  points  of  worship,  exists  among  ignorant  people, 
even  in  our  own  country.  I  remember,  when  a  child, 
being  taught  by  an  old  woman  to  offer  the  following 
singular  prayer : — 

Four  corners  to  my  bed, 

Four  angels  over  head : 

Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John, 

Bless  the  bed  which  I  lie  on. 

A  party  of  Cossacks  arrived  as  pilgrims,  returning 
homewards  from  the  war  in  Italy.  We  afterwards  met 
numbers  who  had  traversed  on  foot  the  whole  of  the 
immense  territory  from  the  Alps  to  the  Don,  and  who 
arrived  with  scarcely  a  rag  to  their  backs.  They  were 
loud  in  complaints  against  their  unprincipled  com- 
manders. Some  of  them  had  learned  a  little  Italian. 
They  said  that  the  Russian  officers  stripped  them  of 
every  thing  they  had,  turned  them  adrift  upon  the 
frontier  of  Italy,  and  told  them  to  find  their  way  home 
on  foot.  One  of  them  assured  me  he  had  begged  during 
the  whole  journey ;  and  that  before  he  had  set  out  from 
the  army,  they  had  taken  away  his  watch,  and  even  his 
clothes.  We  gave  them  a  little  brandy ;  and  the  poor 
people  of  the  hut  brought  them  a  little  broth,  made 
with  fish  and  wild  herbs.  They  sat  round  it  in  a  circle, 
eating  all  out  of  one  bowl,  and,  having  ended  their  sup- 
per, began  to  sing.  So  relative  is  human  happiness ! 

We  left  Rossochinskaia  on  the  18th  of  June.  All 
the  Cossack  inhabitants  of  the  steppes,  from  Kasankaia 
to  Tscherchaskoy,  have  light  brown  hair,  and  are  a 
different  race  from  the  genuine  Cossacks  of  the  capital, 
and  those  dwelling  in  stanitzas  along  the  Don.  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Papof,  a  Cossack  officer  of  the  highest 
merit  and  talent,  of  whom  1  shall  hereafter  speak,  told 
me  that  the  people  of  the  steppes  were  emigrants,  of 
recent  date,  from  Poland. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  notice  upon  every  occasion  the 
extraordinary  number  of  tumuli,  which  appear  during 
the  whole  route.  I  wish  the  reader  only  to  keep  in 
mind  the  curious'fact  of  their  being  everywhere  in  view. 
Close  to  the  post-house  at  Pichovskaia,  the  first  place 
at  which  we  halted  this  day,  were  two  of  a  very  remark- 
able size ;  one  on  each  side  of  the  road.  The  horses 
here  were  without  shoes,  and  the  road  as  excellent  as 
it  is  possible  to  imagine.  It  seemed  as  though  we  were 
driving  over  a  continued  lawn.  Yet  stories  of  danger 


were  renewed ;  the  lances  of  our  Cossack  escort  were 
twelve  feet  in  length ;  and  an  unusual  degree  of  caution 
prevailed  among  them,  as  to  their  means  of  defence. 
They  provided  themselves  with  fire-arms,  which  they 
said  it  was  now  necessary  to  have  in  due  order ;  and  a 
very  sharp  look-out  was  made,  the  Calmucks  increasing 
in  number  as  we  advanced  more  into  the  interior. 

We  arrived  at  Kamenskaia,  a  stanitza  upon  the  Da- 
naetz,  generally  written  Donetz ;  which  river  we  crossed 
on  a  floating  bridge,  as  the  post-house  was  on  the  op- 
posite side.  This  town  made  a  great  figure,  as  we  de- 
scended the  valley  in  which  it  was  situated,  owing  to 
its  fine  church,  and  the  numerous  gardens  with  which 
it  abounded.  The  river  itself,  also,  with  a  broad  stream 
winding  among  the  trees,  had  a  noble  appearance.  We 
saw  in  the  streets  the  same  sort  of  gingerbread  for  sale 
which  is  common  to  our  English  fairs,  and  made  in 
the  same  forms.  The  ataman  was  at  his  country-seat ; 
and  we  were  told  that  all  the  principal  Cossacks  had 
their  houses  of  summer  residence  in  the  country.  Just 
before  entering  the  town,  a  young  Calmuck  woman 
passed  us,  astride  on  horseback,  laden  with  raw  horse- 
flesh, which  hung  like  carrion  before  her  on  each  side. 
She  was  grinning  for  joy  at  the  treasure  she  had  ob- 
tained, which  we  afterwards  found  to  be  really  carrion. 
A  dead  horse  lying  in  the  ditch  which  surrounds  th3 
town,  on  the  land  side,  had  attracted  about  thirteen 
dogs,  whom  we  found  greedily  devouring  what  remained ; 
the  Calmuck  having  contested  the  prize  with  them  just 
before,  and  helped  herself  to  as  much  of  the  mangled 
carcase  as  she  could  carry  away.  The  postmaster  kept 
a  tame  suroke,  as  large  as  a  common  terrier,  perfectly 
domesticated.  This  animal,  he  told  us,  only  remained 
with  him  one  half  of  the  year ;  that  it  constantly  retired 
for  the  other  to  a  hole  in  the  ground,  near  the  house, 
and  there  buried  itself.  Upon  the  approach  of  spring, 
it  regularly  returned  to  its  patron,  resumed  its  former 
habits,  sitting  upright,  and  begging  for  bread  and  herbs 
as  before.  It  would  always  come  to  him  during  the 
summer,  when  called  by  the  name  of  waski ;  but  all 
the  bawling  he  could  use,  at  the  mouth  of  its  burrow, 
never  drew  it  forth  in  the  winter  season. 

Higher  up  the  Danaetz,  where  it  receives  the  Lugan, 
are  the  Lugan  iron-works  and  cannon  foundry,  belong 
ing  to  the  crown ;  which,  at  the  time  we  travelled  in 
the  Cossack  territory,  were  under  the  direction  of  a  Mr 
Gascoigne,  a  British  outlaw,  formerly  superintendant 
of  the  Carron  works  in  Scotland,  whose  improvements 
he  betrayed  to  the  Russian  government,  and  was  accord- 
ingly rewarded.  From  thence  the  emperor's  artillery 
passes  by  water  to  the  Black  Sea.  Mr  Gascoigne  found 
very  excellent  coal  at  Lugan  ;  in  consequence  of  which 
discovery,  as  well  as  its  convenient  situation  for  water 
carriage,  the  foundry  was  there  established. 

The  remarkable  appellation  of  the  river  at  Kamen- 
skaia has  perhaps  already  excited  the  reader's  notice. 
In  our  maps  it  is  written  Donuez ;  and  in  those  of  Ger- 
many, Donetz.  I  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  the 
pronunciation  of  the  people  living  on  different  parts 
of  the  river,  and  particularly  of  those  Cossack  officers 
throughout  the  country,  who,  by  their  education,  were 
at  all  capable  of  determining  with  accuracy  the  mode 
of  orthography  which  would  best  express  the  manner 
in  which  the  word  is  spoken,  and  always  found  it  to  be 
Danaetz,  although  frequently  pronounced  as  if  a  T  was 
before  the  D — Tdanaetz,  or  Tanaets. 

We  traversed  continued  steppes,  from  Kamenskaia. 
Camps  of  Calmucks  were  often  stationed  near  the  roa L 
We  paid  visits  to  several  of  them,  but  obtained  little 
information  worth  adding  to  what  I  have  before  stated 
of  this  people.  In  one  of  them,  containing  not  more 
than  four  tents,  we  found  only  women,  who  were  busy 
in  distilling  brandy  from  milk.  The  men  were  all  ab- 
sent, and  perhaps  upon  some  predatory  excursion.  The 
women  confirmed  what  we  had  been  before  told  con- 
cerning the  material  used  for  distilling ;  and  said,  that 
having  made  butter,  they  were  distilling  the  butter-milk 
for  brandy.  We  could  not  credit  that  brandy  might 
be  so  obtained ;  but  to  prove  it,  they  tapped  the  still, 
as  upon  a  former  occasion,  offering  us  a  tuft  of  camel's 
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hair  soaked  in  brandy,  that  we  might  taste  and  be  con- 
vinced. During  the  latter  part  of  this  day's  journey, 
we  observed  great  numbers  of  dromedaries  grazing. 
We  halted  for  horses  at  Dubovskaia.  Immense  cara- 
vans were  passing  towards  the  Ukraine.  The  very  sight 
of  their  burden  is  sufficient  to  prove  of  what  prodigious 
importance  it  would  be  to  increase  the  cultivation  of  the 
steppes,  where  nature  only  asks  to  be  invited,  in  order 
to  pour  forth  her  choicest  treasures.  We  observed 
trains  of  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  waggons,  laden  en- 
tirely with  dried  fish,  to  feed  the  inhabitants  of  the  south 
of  Russia,  who  might  be  supplied  with  better  food  from 
the  land  than  from  the  rivers  of  the  Cossacks. 

We  went  on  to  Grivinskaia,  and  there  passed  the 
night ;  having  travelled  sixty-eight  miles  this  day,  not- 
withstanding the  delays  which  curiosity  had  occasioned. 
On  the  morning  of  June  the  19th,  we  came  to  Tsches- 
tibaloshnia,  meeting  frequent  parties  of  Calmucks  ;  and 
through  Tuslovskaia,  to  the  town  of  Oxai  upon  the  Don, 
a  settlement  belonging  to  the  Cossacks  of  Tscherchaskoy. 
As  we  drew  nearer  to  the  river,  the  steppes  were  en- 
tirely alive  with  swarms  of  the  beautiful  little  quadru- 
ped before  described  under  the  name  of  suslic,  some  of 
which  were  entirely  white.  Approaching  Oxai,  nume- 
rous camps  of  Calmucks  appeared  in  every  direction, 
over  all  the  country  round  the  town.  Some  of  their 
tents  were  pitched  close  to  the  place.  Others,  more 
distant,  covered  the  lofty  eminences  above  the  Don. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

CAPITAL  OF  THE  DON  COSSACKS. 

THE  postmaster  of  Tuslovskaia  met  us  as  we  drew  near 
to  Oxai.  He  had,  without  our  knowledge,  passed  us 
tipon  the  road,  and  given  very  absurd  notice  to  the  in- 
habitants that  a  great  general  from  England  was  upon 
the  road  to  the  town.  A  party  of  Cossack  cavalry, 
armed  with  very  long  lances,  came  out  to  meet  us,  and, 
joining  our  escort,  took  their  station  in  the  van.  The 
postmaster,  with  his  drawn  sabre,  rode  bareheaded  by 
the  carriage  side,  and  in  this  conspicuous  manner  we 
made  our  entry.  As  the  annual  inundation  of  the  Don 
had  laid  the  streets  of  Tscherchaskoy  under  water,  its 
chancery  had  been  removed  to  this  place,  and  almost 
all  the  principal  families  were  in  Oxai.  We  found  the 
inhabitants  waiting  our  arrival,  and  the  Cossack  offi- 
cers drawn  out  to  witness  it.  The  ataman  of  Oxai  came 
to  us  immediately ;  and  we  took  care  to  undeceive  him 
with  regard  to  our  supposed  generalship.  It  seemed  to 
make  no  alteration,  either  in  the  respect  paid  to  us,  or 
the  welcome  they  were  disposed  to  give.  Every  pos- 
sible attention  and  politeness  were  manifested.  We 
expressed  an  inclination  to  proceed  as  far  as  Tscher- 
chaskoy that  evening.  The  ataman  observed,  the  day 
was  far  advanced  ;  that  the  current  of  the  Don,  swollen 
"by  the  inundation,  was  extremely  rapid  and  turbulent ; 
and  that  he  could  not  undertake  to  be  responsible  for 
our  safety,  if  we  persisted  in  our  determination.  He 
had  already  provided  excellent  quarters,  in  a  spacious 
and  clean  apartment,  with  numerous  windows,  a  bal- 
cony commanding  a  view  of  the  Don,  and  every  protec- 
tion that  a  host  of  saints,  virgins,  and  bishops,  whose 
pictures  covered  the  walls,  could  afford  us.  Their  gene- 
ral was  at  his  country-seat,  ten  miles  from  the  town.* 
An  express  was  therefore  sent  to  him  for  his  instruc- 
tions concerning  our  future  reception.  In  the  mean- 
time, sentinels  were  stationed  at  our  carriage,  and  an 
officer,  with  Cossack  soldiers,  paraded  constantly  before 
*  "  Most  of  the  richer  Cossacks  have  houses  in  Circask  (Tscher- 
chaskoy ) ,  which  they  make  their  metropolis,  but  pass  the  greater 
part  of  their  time  in  their  farms,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
river.  Platof,  the  ataman,  said  he  kept  there  two  hundred  brood 
mares.  He  had,  however,  no  land  in  tillage,  though  he  possessefl 
.1  vineyard  a  little  to  the  east  of  Axy  (Oxai).  Of  the  wine  pro- 
duced from  these  vineyards,  they  vaunted  greatly.  The  best  al- 
ways struck  me  as  mixed  with  Greek  wine,  or  raisins.  The  ordi- 
nary wines  are  very  poor,  and  tasteless.  Spirits  are  very  cheap, 
and  much  drunk.  Platof  himself  took  a  glass  of  brandy,  with  a 
spoonful  of  salt  in  it,  as  if  brandy  was  hardly  strong  enough."— 
UEBRR'S  J/.S.  Journal. 


our  door.  During  the  whole  time  we  remained  in  their 
country,  the  same  honours  were  paid  to  us  ;  and  though 
we  frequently  remonstrated  against  the  confinement 
thus  occasioned  to  the  young  officers,  we  never  went 
out  without  finding  the  sentinels  in  waiting,  and  the 
officer  at  his  post.  The  ataman  came  frequently  to  of- 
fer his  services ;  and  the  constant  endeavour  of  the 
people  seemed  to  be,  who  could  show  us  the  greatest 
degree  of  kindness.  Hearing  me  complain  of  the  inac- 
curacy of  the  Russian  maps,  they  brought  from  their 
chancery,  without  any  of  those  degrading  suspicions 
which  had  so  often  insulted  us,  their  own  accurate  sur- 
veys of  the  country,  and  allowed  me  free  access  at  all 
times  to  their  most  authentic  documents.  The  secre- 
taries of  the  chancery  were  ultimately  ordered  by  their 
general  to  copy  for  me  a  survey  of  the  whole  territory 
bordering  on  the  Don  and  the  Sea  of  Azof.  That  I  was 
instigated  to  accept  it  by  any  other  motive  than  the 
desire  of  adding  to  the  public  stock  of  geographical 
science,  there  is  no  necessity  to  prove.  The  procura- 
tor* employed  by  the  Russian  government,  however, 
thought  otherwise — it  being  a  maxim  in  the  policy  of 
that  country,  that  "  to  enlighten,  is  to  betray."  This 
liberal  intention  of  the  hospitable  Cossacks  was  there- 
fore thwarted,  although  no  menace  of  the  Russian  police 
now  prevents  me  from  making  an  acknowledgment, 
which  would  equally  have  been  offered  if  I  had  been 
enabled  to  communicate  such  interesting  and  valuable 
information  to  the  geographers  of  Europe.  It  is  some 
consolation  that  I  was  allowed  to  delineate  even  the 
different  channels  of  the  Don,  at  its  embouchure.  For 
the  rest,  it  may  be  said,  the  course  of  the  Don  itself  is 
not  accurately  given  in  our  best  maps ;  and  of  the  other 
rivers  which  fall  into  it,  not  even  the  names  are  men- 
tioned. Those  steppes  described  as  so  desolate,  which 
appear  like  a  vast  geographical  blank  in  every  atlas,  are 
filled  with  inhabitants.  Stanitzas  are  stationed  every- 
where along  the  numerous  rivers  which  traverse  them, 
although  the  common  route,  by  not  following  the  course 
of  any  of  these  rivers,  affords  no  knowledge  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  people.  They  contain  100  stanitzas,  or  settle- 
ments, and  200,000  Cossack  inhabitants.  +  Of  this  num- 
ber, 35,000  are  in  arms.  There  are  also,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Don  Cossacks,  30,000  Calmucks,  and  of  these  5000 
bear  arms,  as  persons  who  are  ready  at  all  times  for  ac- 
tual service.  These  last  are  not  permitted  to  leave  the 
country,  although  it  is  extraordinary  how  persons  of 
their  vagrant  inclination  and  habits  can  be  restrained.  I 
have  said  before  that  the  Cossacks  are  attached  to  the 
Calmucks,  and  even  intermarry  with  them ;  but  a  Cal- 
muck  can  never  be  taught  to  endure  domestic  life.  If 
compelled  to  live  within  walls,  he  would  die  of  the 
spleen,  and  betrays  evident  alarm  if  there  is  any  pro- 
spect of  his  being  shut  up  in  a  house. 

I  had  never  beheld  an  acre  of  Asiatic  territory.  The 
flat  and  dreary  marshes,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Don,  afforded  for  once,  therefore,  a  very  interesting 
prospect.  From  our  balcony  we  had  a  noble  view  of  the 
Don,  which  appeared  broad  and  rapid,  extending  to 
these  marshes ;+  and  at  a  distance,  towards  the  east,  we 
beheld  Tscherchaskoy,  with  its  numerous  spires,  rising, 
as  it  were,  out  of  the  water.  On  the  European  side  we 
observed  a  neighbouring  stanitza  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude, stationed,  like  Oxai,  upon  a  lofty  eminence  above 

*  "  The  procureur  (procurator)  is  a  kind  of  controller,  orvisitor, 
appointed  to  watch  over  the  execution  of  the  laws,  to  examine 
the  decision  of  courts  of  justice,  visit  the  prisons,  attend  execu- 
tions, &c.  He  is  generally  a  native  of  a  different  province  from 
that  wherein  he  is  stationed.  At  Circask,  he  is  always  a  Russian, 
at  least  not  a  Cossack." — HEBER'S  HIS.  Journal. 

t  For  a  further  account  of  their  population,  see  the  note  ex- 
tracted from  Mr  Heber's  MS.  Journal,  in  a  subsequent  page, 
which  contains  much  valuable  information.  [The  present  popu- 
lation of  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks  is  estimated  at  nearly 
300,000.  It  forms  one  of  the  governments  of  Russia,  and  contains 
2976  geographical  square  miles.] 

$  [Dr  Lyall  states  in  his  Travels  (vol.  II.  p.  194),  that  the  Don 
at  Aksai  (as  he  spells  the  town)  is  ten  miles  broad  in  the  spring. 
The  same  author  remarks  that  the  streets  of  Aksai  are  very  irre- 
gular, but  that  there  are  several  excellent  brick  houses  in  them, 
lie  visited  this  part  of  Uiissia  in  1822.] 
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the  river.  The  name  Oxai  is  a  corruption  of  the  Tartar 
word  Axai,  which  signifies  white  water.  The  Don,  in 
this  part  of  its  course,  exhibits  two  colours.  On  the 
side  of  Oxai  it  is  white,  because  of  the  shallows.  A 
similar  and  very  curious  appearance  may  be  observed 
from  the  castle  at  Coblentz  in  Germany,  where  the 
Moselle  falls  into  the  Rhine ;  and  for  some  distance 
after  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers,  they  are  seen  flow- 
ing parallel  to  each  other,  with  a  distinct  and  different 
colour  peculiar  to  the  water  of  each.  In  the  shallows 
of  the  Don,  a  sort  of  flag,  the  typha  palustris,  flourishes 
most  luxuriantly.  We  found  the  inhabitants  of  Oxai, 
and  afterwards  of  Tscherchaskoy,  devouring  this  plant 
raw,  with  a  degree  of  avidity  as  though  it  had  been  a 
religious  observance.  It  was  to  be  seen  in  all  the  streets, 
and  in  every  house,  bound  into  faggots,  about  three  feet 
in  length,  as  we  tie  up  asparagus,  which  were  hawked 
about  or  sold  in  the  shops.  The  season  for  eating  it 
had  just  commenced.  They  peel  off  the  outer  rind, 
and  find  near  the  root  a  tender  white  part  of  the  stem, 
which,  for  about  the  length  of  eighteen  inches,  affords 
a  crisp,  cooling,  and  very  pleasant  article  of  food.  I 
have  not  noticed  this  sort  of  vegetable  diet  in  any  other 
country.  We  ate  of  it  heartily,  and  were  as  fond  of  it 
as  the  Cossacks,  with  whom,  young  or  old,  rich  or  poor, 
it  is  a  most  favourite  repast.  The  taste  is  somewhat 
insipid ;  but  in  hot  climates,  so  cool  and  pleasant  a 
vegetable  would  be  every  where  esteemed.  The  Cos- 
sack officers,  however,  who  had  been  in  other  countries, 
assured  us  that  they  found  this  plant  fit  for  food  only 
in  the  marshes  of  the  Don. 

The  morning  after  our  arrival,  the  general,  who  is 
commander-in-chief  over  all  the  district,  including  the 
town  of  Tscherchaskoy,  the  metropolis,  came  to  Oxai. 
The  day  was  celebrated  as  a  festival,  in  honour  of  the 
recovery  of  one  of  the  emperor's  children  from  the 
small-pox  inoculation.  He  sent  us  an  invitation  to 
dinner ;  and  in  the  forenoon  we  accompanied  him,  with 
all  the  officers  of  his  staff,  to  a  public  ceremony  in  the 
church.  On  entering  this  building,  we  were  much 
surprised  by  its  internal  magnificence.  The  screen  of 
the  altar  was  of  green  and  gold  ;  and  before  it  was  sus- 
pended a  very  large  chandelier,  filled  with  tapers  of 
green  wax.  The  screen,  like  the  rest  of  the  church,  was 
covered  with  pictures,  some  of  which  were  tolerably 
well  executed,  and  all  of  them  very  curious,  from  their 
singularity,  and  the  extraordinary  figures  they  served 
to  represent.  Here  were  no  seats,  as  in  other  Russian 
churches.  The  general  placed  himself  against  a  wall 
on  the  right  hand  facing  the  sacristy,  standing  on  a  step 
covered  with  a  carpet,  and  raised  about  four  inches 
from  the  level  of  the  floor.  We  were  directed  to  place 
ourselves  on  his  right  hand.  The  rest  of  the  Cossacks, 
whether  in  their  military  uniform  or  national  domestic 
habits,  stood  promiscuously  in  the  body  of  the  church. 
The  priest,  in  very  rich  robes,  with  his  back  to  the 
people,  was  elevated  on  a  kind  of  throne,  placed  be- 
neath the  chandelier,  and  raised  three  steps  from  the 
platform,  facing  the  great  doors  of  the  sacristy,  which 
were  shut.  Over  these  doors  was  a  picture  of  the 
Virgin  ;  and  before  it  hung,  suspended  by  a  string,  two 
wooden  angels,  joined  back  to  back,  like  the  figures  of 
Janus,  with  candles  in  their  hands.  Whenever  the 
doors  of  the  sacristy  were  thrown  open,  the  wooden 
angels  were  lowered  down  into  the  middle  of  the  en- 
trance, where  they  swung  round  and  round  in  a  most 
ludicrous  manner. 

As  the  ceremony  began,  the  priest,  standing  on  the 
throne,  loosened  a  girdle,  bound  across  his  breast  and 
shoulders,  on  which  was  an  embroidered  representation 
of  the  cross.  This  he  held  between  his  fore-finger  and 
thumb,  repeating  the  service  aloud,  and  touching  his 
forehead  with  it,  while  the  people  sang  responses,  and 
were  busy  crossing  themselves.  The  vocal  part  of  the 
ceremony  was  very  solemn  ;  and  the  clear  shrill  notes 
of  children  placed  among  the  choristers,  which,  rising 
to  the  dome  of  the  church,  seemed  to  swell  and  ulti- 
mately die  away  in  the  air,  had  a  most  pleasing  and 
sublime  effect.  It  is  the  same  in  almost  all  the  Rus- 
sian churches ;  and  I  know  not  any  tiling  to  which  I  can 


more  justly  compare  it,  than  the  sounds  produced  by 

an  ^Eolian  harp.    The  words  they  use  are  Russian,  and 

every  where  the  same — "Lord  have  mercy  upon  us!" 

We  did  not  find  them  altered  even  among  the  Cossacks  ; 

it  was  still  "  Ghospodi  pomilui  /"  but  trilled 

In  notes  with  many  a  winding  bout 

Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out. 

At  last  there  was  an  interval  of  silence :  after  which, 
other  voices,  uttering  solemn  airs,  were  heard  within 
the  sacristy.  The  doors  were  then  thrown  open,  and 
a  priest,  bearing  on  his  head  a  silver  chalice,  contain- 
ing the  consecrated  bread  covered  with  a  white  nap- 
kin, made  his  appearance.  He  was  preceded  by  others, 
who  advanced  with  censers,  scattering  incense  over  the 
doors  of  the  sacristy,  the  pictures,  the  priests,  the  ge- 
neral, the  officers,  and  the  people.  After  some  other 
ceremonies,  the  bread  was  distributed  among  the  con- 
gregation ;  and  those  who  came  out  of  the  sacristy  hav- 
ing retired,  its  doors  were  again  closed,  and  prayers 
were  read  for  all  the  royal  family ;  their  names  being 
enumerated  in  a  tone  of  voice  and  manner  exactly  like 
that  of  a  corporal  or  serjeant  at  a  roll-call.  Passages 
were  also  read  from  the  Psalms ;  but  the  method  of 
reading,  in  all  the  Russian  churches,  is  ridiculous  be- 
yond description.  The  young  priests  who  officiate,  pique 
themselves  upon  a  talent  of  mouthing  it  over  with  all 
possible  celerity,  so  as  to  be  altogether  unintelligible, 
even  to  the  Russians ;  striving  to  give  a  whole  lesson  the 
appearance  of  a  single  word  of  numberless  syllables. 
Some  notion  may  be  formed  of  their  delivery,  by  hear- 
ing the  criers  in  our  courts  of  justice  administer  the 
oath  to  a  jury. 

The  dinner  given  by  the  general  after  this  ceremony 
served  to  show,  that  among  Cossacks,  as  elsewhere,  re- 
ligious abstinence  by  no  means  implies  any  privation 
as  to  eating  and  drinking.  We  were  told  to  expect 
meagre  diet,  and  found  the  table  covered  with  all  sorts 
of  fish,  with  tureens  of  sterlet  soup,  with  the  rich  wines 
of  the  Don,  and  copious  goblets  of  delicious  hydromel, 
or  mead,  flavoured  by  juices  of  different  fruit.  I  took 
this  opportunity  to  request  the  general's  permission  to 
open  one  of  the  tumuli  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  was 
granted,  and  an  order  was  given  for  thirty  of  the  Cos- 
sack soldiers  to  assist  me  in  the  labour ;  but  afterwards, 
when  I  had  assembled  my  workmen,  an  alarm  was 
spread,  and  speedily  increased,  by  the  observations  of 
an  ignorant  physician,  that  by  this  means  the  plague 
might  be  communicated  to  the  people,  in  consequence 
of  which  I  was  forced  to  abandon  the  undertaking. 
Several  of  the  Cossacks,  nevertheless,  assured  me  that 
they  had  formerly  opened  several,  and  they  affirmed 
that  they  had  found  in  them  the  bones  of  men  and  of 
horses.  Sometimes,  they  said  (which,  if  true,  would  be 
indeed  remarkable),  gun-barrels  were  found  in  these 
tombs,  exhibiting  very  ancient  workmanship.  A  Cos- 
sack officer  showed  me  a  very  extraordinary  weapon  of 
this  nature,  which  he  declared  had  been  discovered  in 
one  of  the  mounds  in  the  steppes.  Notwithstanding  all 
that  may  be  urged  concerning  the  knowledge  which  the 
Chinese  and  oriental  hordes  had  of  gunpowder  prior  to 
its  use  in  Europe,  I  rather  suspect  such  weapons  were 
derived  from  the  inhabitants  of  Poland,  who  used  them 
with  matchlocks ;  yet  the  officer  I  allude  to  had  no  mo- 
tive for  deviating  from  the  truth.  Other  things,  such 
as  vessels  of  earthenware,  and  instruments  of  war,  com- 
mon to  ancient  nations,  said  to  have  been  dug  out  of 
these  heaps,  are  more  consistent  with  probability. 

In  the  evening  of  this  day  we  embarked  upon  the  Don 
for  Tscherchaskoy,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant-colonel 
Alexi  Gregoriwitch  Papof,  to  whom  we  were  indebted 
for  instances  of  hospitality  and  polite  attention,  which 
strangers  might  vainly  expect  in  more  enlightened  cities 
of  Europe.  His  education  had  been  liberal,  though 
received  in  the  marshes  of  the  Don,  and  his  accom- 
plishments might  have  graced  the  most  refined  society, 
although  derived  from  the  natives  of  Tscherchaskoy.* 

*  Mr  Heber,  in  his  observations  on  Oxai,  has  afforded  a  most 
genuine  tribute  to  the  enlightened  minds  of  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Don.  "  There  is  here  a  very  decent  kabak,  with  a  billiard-table, 
and  a  room  adorned  with  many  German  engravings ;  and  one 
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In  almost  all  its  characteristics,  the  Don  bears  re- 
semblance to  the  Nile.  It  has  the  same  regular  annual 
inundation,  covering  a  great  extent  of  territory,  over 
which  we  now  passed  by  water  to  Tscherchaskoy,  al- 
though the  land  is  dry  by  the  month  of  July  or  August. 
The  same  aquatic  plants  are  found  in  both  rivers ;  and, 
in  particular,  the  same  tall  flags,  reeds,  and  bulrushes, 
sometimes  rising  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet.  The 
manner  in  which  they  disembogue  themselves  into  the 
sea,  by  a  plurality  of  embouchures,  is  again  the  same, 
forming  several  small  islands,  as  in  the  Delta,  filled 
with  swamps  and  morasses.  Both  one  and  the  other 
serve  as  boundaries  to  two  principal  quarters  of  the 
globe.  When  the  waters  retire,  the  astonishing  variety 
of  insects  then  engendered  might  induce  a  zealous  en- 
tomologist to  visit  the  Don  for  that  express  purpose. 
Even  at  the  period  of  the  inundation,  when  the  waters 
were  at  the  highest,  we  observed  above  thirty  different 
kinds  of  flies,  at  the  same  instant,  upon  the  tables  of 
our  apartment.  The  whole  course  of  the  Don  is  about 
666  miles.  It  rises  near  Tula,  in  a  lake  called  the  Ivan 
Ozero,  or  St  John's  Sea.  Below  Woronetz,  it  is  from 
300  to  600  fathoms  broad,  and  of  sufficient  depth,  from 
the  middle  of  April  to  the  end  of  June,  for  ships  of 
burden ;  but  during  the  rest  of  the  year  the  water  is  so 
low,  that  on  several  of  the  shallows  it  is  not  above  a 
foot  and  a  half  deep.  In  the  spring  floods  it  rises  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen  feet  perpendicular,  and  the  current 
is  very  rapid.  The  principal  rivers  generally  stated  to 
fall  into  it  are  the  Danaetz,  the  Woronetz,  the  Choper, 
the  MedveMitz,  and  the  Ilavla ;  but  there  are  others, 
unnoticed  hitherto  by  geographers,  not,  perhaps,  of 
equal  importance,  although  entitled  to  a  place  in  maps 
of  the  country,  on  account  of  the  population  found  upon 
their  shores. 

About  twenty  miles  below  Woronetz,  close  to  the 
river,  near  a  town  called  Kastinskoy,  Gmelin  observed 
one  of  those  deposits  of  elephants'  bones,  of  which  there 
exist  such  wonderful  remains  in  Siberia,  at  the  mouths 
of  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Icy  Sea.  These  bones  are 
described  as  lying  in  the  greatest  disorder ;  teeth,  jaw- 
bones, ribs,  vertebrae,  not  mineralised,  nor,  as  it  is  com- 
monly expressed,  petrified,  but  in  their  natural  state, 
except  having  suffered  a  partial  decomposition.  Neither 
is  the  Don  without  antiquities  worthy  of  a  more  parti- 
cular description  than  can  now  be  afforded.  A  tradition 
exists  in  the  country,  which  pretends  that  Alexander 
the  Great  passed  the  Don,  and  built  a  city,  or  citadel, 
upon  the  river,  at  a  place  called  Zimlanskaia,  200  miles 
above  the  town  of  Tscherchaskoy,  where  the  best  Don 
wine  is  now  made.  Some  insignificant  traces  of  such 
a  work  are  still  said  to  exist.  At  General  Orlof 's  house 
were  two  plain  pillars  of  marble,  actually  brought  from 
thence.  The  Cossacks  are  too  little  interested  in  such 
matters  to  invent  tales  of  this  kind,  and  they  would 
do  so  the  less  where  no  inquiry  was  made  to  instigate 
them.  The  information,  such  as  it  is,  was  given  sponta- 
neously ;  and,  indeed,  the  circumstances  of  their  tradi- 
tion are  somewhat  corroborated  by  reference  to  ancient 
history.  The  Pillars  of  Alexander  were,  according  to 
Ptolemy,  in  Asiatic  Sannatia,  and  hi  the  vicinity  of  the 
Tana'is.  The  Altars  of  Alexander  were  on  the  Euro- 
pean side  of  the  river.  We  heard,  moveover,  of  coins  of 
Alexander,  but  none  were  to  be  seen.  Perhaps,  among 
the  numerous  Greeks  who  reside  in  Tscherchaskoy,  both 
spurious  and  genuine  coins  of  Alexander  may  have  been 
found,  and  thus  have  given  foundation  to  the  report. 
Of  the  marble  pillars,  however,  the  history  ia  unequi- 

English  print,  that  of  the  Death  of  Chevalier  Bayard.  The  Cos- 
sacks, having  never  heard  of  the  Chevalier  sans  reproche,  called  it 
the  Death  of  Darius.  On  my  asking  if  Bourbon  was  Alexandra 
Macedonsky,  they  answered,  to  my  surprise,  that  he  was  not  pre- 
sent at  the  death  of  Darius,  and  showed  themselves  well  skilled 
in  his  history,  which  one  would  hardly  expect."— HEBER'S  MS. 
Journal. 

"  Education  among  the  Cossacks  is  not  so  low  as  is  generally 
thought,  and  it  improves  daily.  All  the  children  of  officers  are 
sent  to  the  academy  of  Circask,  and  learn  French,  German,  &c. 
It  was  holiday  time  when  we  were  there ;  but  their  progress  was 
well  spoken  of."— HBBEB. 


vocal,  because  General  Orlof  himself,  who  possessed 
them,  and  who  gave  orders  for  their  removal  from  Zim- 
lanskaia,  gave  me  the  intelligence.  The  boats  upon  the 
Don  present  the  most  ancient  form  of  vessel  used  for 
navigation — that  of  a  canoe,  scooped  from  a  single  tree, 
and  consisting  of  one  piece  of  timber,  in  which  they 
move  about  with  a  single  paddle.  Sometimes,  as  hi  the 
South  Seas,  they  join  two  of  these  canoes  by  transverse 
planks  laid  across,  and  so  form  a  kind  of  deck,  capable 
of  conveying  considerable  burdens.  If  I  could  form 
any  exact  admeasurement  by  my  eye,  I  should  state  the 
breadth  of  the  river  at  Oxai,  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
to  be  at  least  half  a  mile.  The  current  is  rapid,  and 
even  turbulent.  The  fishes  caught  in  it  are  much  too 
numerous  to  be  mentioned,  as  perhaps  there  is  no  river 
in  the  world  which  presents  a  greater  variety,  or  hi 
greater  perfection.  Among  the  principal  are  the  be- 
luga, the  common  sturgeon,  the  sterlet,  sudak,  trout, 
Prussian  carp,  tench,  pike,  perch,  water-tortoises,  and 
crawfish  of  an  enormous  size,  some  of  which  are  as  large 
as  lobsters.  The  last  are  caught  in  great  abundance, 
by  sulking  small  nets,  about  six  inches  in  diameter, 
baited  with  pieces  of  salted  fish.  They  sold  at  the  rate 
of  twopence  (English)  per  hundred,  and  in  some  sea- 
sons of  the  year  the  same  number  may  be  had  for  half 
that  sum.  The  beluga  is  the  largest  eatable  fish  known. 
In  the  kidneys  of  very  old  ones  are  sometimes  found 
calculi  as  large  as  a  man's  fist.  Professor  Pallas  gave 
me  one,  which  Doctor  Tennant  analysed,  and  it  was 
found  to  consist  almost  wholly  of  phosphate  of  lime. 
The  lower  sort  of  people  keep  these  calculi  as  talis- 
mans, for  the  cure  of  certain  disorders.  Strahlenberg 
relates,  that  he  saw  a  beluga  fifty-six  feet  long,  and 
near  eighteen  feet  thick.*  In  the  Don  they  seldom  ex- 
ceed twelve  feet  in  length.  In  shape,  this  fish  very 
much  resembles  the  sturgeon.  One  of  the  oldest  fish- 
ermen upon  the  Don  possessed  a  secret  by  which  he 
was  enabled  to  ensnare  the  largest  belugas,  but  he  would 
communicate  to  no  one  his  valuable  discovery.  We  saw 
him  fishing  at  a  considerable  distance  from  our  boat, 
and  could  distinctly  perceive  that  he  plunged  continu- 
ally a  hollow  cylinder  into  the  river,  which  made  a  noise 
under  water  like  the  bursting  of  an  air  bubble,  and  could 
be  heard  from  the  shore  on  each  side. 

The  appearance  of  Tscherchaskoy,  as  the  traveller 
approaches  it  on  the  river,  affords  a  most  novel  spec- 
tacle. Although  not  so  grand  as  Venice,  it  somewhat 
resembles  that  city.  The  entrance  is  by  broad  canals, 
which  intersect  it  in  all  parts.  On  either  side,  wooden 
houses,  built  on  piles,  appear  to  float  upon  the  water, 
to  which  the  inhabitants  pass  in  boats,  or  by  narrow 
bridges  only  two  planks  wide,  with  posts  and  rails,  form- 
ing a  causeway  to  every  quarter  of  the  place.  As  we 
sailed  into  the  town,  we  beheld  the  younger  part  of  its 
inhabitants  upon  the  house-tops,  sitting  on  the  ridges  of 
the  sloping  roofs,  with  their  dogs,  which  were  actually 
running  about  and  barking  in  that  extraordinary  situa- 
tion. On  our  approach,  children  leaped  from  the  win- 
dows and  doors,  like  so  many  frogs,  into  the  water,  and 
in  an  instant  were  seen  swimming  about  our  boat. 
Every  thing  seemed  to  announce  an  amphibious  race — 
not  an  inch  of  dry  land  was  to  be  seen ;  and,  in  the 
midst  of  a  very  populous  metropolis,  at  least  one  half 
of  its  citizens  were  in  the  water,  and  the  other  in  the 
air.  Colonel  Papof  conducted  us  to  the  house  of  a 
general,  the  principal  officer  and  ataman  of  Tscherchas- 
koy.f  He  was  a  merchant,  and  very  rich.  His  house, 

*  [Dr  Lyall  in  his  History  of  Moscow  (p.  277)  states,  that  on  the 
20th  March  1819,  he  saw  a  beluga  in  the  fish-market  of  Moscow, 
the  total  weight  of  which  was  70  pouds,  or  2450  English  pounds. 
Without  the  head  the  weight  was  61  pouds,  so  that  the  head 
alone  was  9  pouds,  or  324  English  pounds.  It  was  brought  from 
the  Dora,  and  was  sold  for  the  use  of  the  court  at  24  roubles  a- 
poud  without  the  head,  producing  1464  roubles.  It  was  offered 
with  the  head  for  1500  roubles.] 

t  "  The  internal  government  of  Circask  is  exercised,  under  tho 
ataman,  by  a  master  of  police,  and  a  chancery  of  four  persons. 
The  police  master,  and,  on  solemn  occasions,  the  ataman,  is  dis* 
tinguished  by  a  large  staff,  with  a  silver  filigree  head,  resembling 
that  of  a  drum-major."— HEBER'S  MS.  Journal. 
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like  all  those  we  saw  afterwards,  was  characterised  by 
extreme  cleanliness,  and  very  elegantly  furnished.  On 
its  walls  were  French  and  English  prints;  among  others, 
one  very  fine  engraving  of  a  subject  which  I  have  al- 
ways regarded  with  more  than  common  interest.  It 
represented  Rousseau  in  his  last  moments,  desiring  his 
housekeeper  to  open  the  window,  that  he  might  once 
more  behold  the  face  of  nature.  The  general  having 
requested  that  we  would  accept  of  his  services  while  we 
staid,  appointed  an  officer  to  attend  us,  to  provide  us 
with  sentinels,  and  whatever  else  we  might  want. 

The  town  of  Tsherchaskoy  is  divided  into  eleven 
stanitzas,  and  contains  to  the  number  of  15,000  inhabi- 
tants. The  number  of  houses  amounts  to  3000 ;  allow- 
ing, upou  the  average,  five  persons  to  each.  This, 
from  all  we  could  learn,  is  the  true  state  of  the  popula- 
tion. Here  are  seven  churches ;  four  of  stone,  and 
three  of  wood.  One  of  the  latter  description  is  for 
Tartar  worship,  the  Tartars  having  a  stanitza  in  Tscher- 
chaskoy  peculiar  to  their  own  people.  Their  religion 
is  Mahometan,  and  their  church  perfectly  plain,  ex- 
hibiting the  utmost  simplicity,  and  entirely  destitute  of 
pictures  or  images,  having  a  little  recess,  a  pulpit  for 
the  priest,  and  a  gallery  for  boys  and  young  men.  The 
elders  only  enter  the  lower  part,  which  is  covered  with 
carpets  ;  and,  as  in  Turkey,  no  one  is  permitted  to  en- 
ter with  boots  or  shoes.  Nevertheless,  upon  this  sacred 
floor  they  transact  their  business ;  for  we  found  a  Tar- 
tar casting  up  his  accounts,  and  writing,  squatted  with 
all  his  commercial  papers  about  him. 

The  first  church  erected  in  Tscherchaskoy  was 
founded  by  Peter  the  Great,  as  an  inscription  placed  in 
the  wall  implies ;  but  it  has  suffered  frequently  from 
fire,  as  indeed  have  all  the  other  churches.  It  is  now 
of  stone,  and  contains  a  handsome  screen,  painted  of  a 
bright  green  colour,  and  richly  gilded,  as  at  Oxai.  They 
burn,  moreover,  green  wax  candles.  In  this  church  are 
kept  what  they  call  their  regalia;  applying  the  term  to 
republican,  rather  than  to  regal,  ensigns  of  distinction. 
These  were  exhibited  for  our  inspection,  and  consisted 
chiefly  of  presents  from  different  sovereigns,  standards, 
and  embroidered  flags,  bearing  the  imperial  arms ;  poli- 
tic donations,  serving  as  memorials,  lest  the  Cossacks 
might  forget  to  what  empire  they  belonged.  We  here 
saw  lances,  fashioned  after  the  manner  of  the  Asiatics, 
with  tufts  of  fine  camel's  hair  hanging  from  the  point. 
Perhaps  the  origin  of  such  an  appendage  may  be  re- 
ferred to  those  barbarous  periods  when  oriental  na- 
tions drank  the  blood  of  their  enemies.  It  may  be 
recollected  that  I  have  already  described  an  instrument 
of  the  same  form,  in  use  for  drinking  what  is  deemed 
precious  among  the  Calmucks  at  this  day,  who  thrust  a 
small  lance  with  a  tuft  of  camel's  hair  into  the  stills 
which  contain  the  spirit  they  procure  from  mares'  milk, 
and  squeeze  the  tuft  into  the  palm  of  their  hand,  in 
order  to  drink  what  it  contains.*  With  these  lances 
were  preserved  also  silver-headed  staves  for  their  ata- 
mans, rich  and  beautiful  manuscripts,  chiefly  certifi- 
cates of  the  brave  conduct  of  their  people  in  war,  sent 
as  testimonials  by  the  sovereigns  whom  they  had  served, 
and  a  map  of  their  territory,  by  the  hand  of  the  late 
Empress  Catherine.  The  standards  she  presented  to 
them  are  exceedingly  costly.  Great  part  of  their  re- 
galia was  burned  in  one  of  the  terrible  conflagrations 
to  which  their  town  has  been  exposed ;  and  among  the 
things  then  lost  were  some  presents  from  Peter  the 
Great.  There  still  remained  one  of  his  gifts  very  cha- 
racteristic of  that  extraordinary  man.  Among  the  rich 
staves  of  ebony,  silver-headed,  and  magnificently  adorn- 
ed, which  different  sovereigns  have  sent  to  them,  to  be 
borne  by  their  ataman,  appeared  one  without  any  other 
ornament  than  what  nature  had  bestowed  upon  it.  Of 
this  they  were  more  proud  than  of  all  the  rest.  It  was 
like  the  club  we  see  usually  represented  with  the  figure 
of  Hercules,  of  plain  unadorned  wood,  though  covered 
with  sturdy  knots,  and  calculated  for  the  hands  of  a 
giant.  In  the  same  church  was  also  suspended  the 
singular  picture  of  the  Virgin  with  the  Bleeding  Cheek, 
but  with  a  remarkable  addition  to  the  usual  representa- 
#  See  p.  56  of  this  work. 


tion.  Below  the  figure  of  the  Virgin,  a  hand  appeared 
painted  of  the  natural  size,  as  if  cut  off  and  fastened  to 
the  picture — a  knife  also  was  placed  by  the  hand — and 
they  related,  that  a  priest  struck  at  a  picture  of  the 
Virgin,  and  wounded  her  in  the  cheek,  which  ever  con- 
tinued to  bleed ;  but  immediately  the  blow  was  made, 
the  hand  of  the  priest  came  oft',  and,  with  the  knife, 
remained  afterwards  adhering  to  the  picture. 

There  is  another  stone  church  in  Tscherchaskoy, 
which  suffered  more  recently  from  fire.  About  four 
years  ago,  the  inhabitants  undertook  its  reparation,  and 
erected  a  screen  of  great  magnificence,  which,  if  not 
equal  to  any  tiling  of  the  kind  in  Russia,  is  certainly  an 
astonishing  piece  of  workmanship  for  this  part  of  the 
world.  It  is  built  in  the  Grecian  taste,  and  consists 
of  fourteen  Corinthian  columns,  covered  entirely  with 
burnished  gold.  There  are,  besides,  similar  pilasters, 
with  paintings  in  a  more  modern  style,  and  more  pleas- 
ing than  the  stiff  appearance  usually  exhibited  by  the 
pictures  in  Russian  churches. 

Almost  all  the  other  public  edifices  in  Tscherchaskoy 
are  of  wood.  They  are  as  follow : — 

1.  The  CHANCERY,  in  which  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, and  all  other  public  business,  is  carried  on.     This 
building  contains  their  papers,  records,  and  other  docu- 
ments.    One  room  in  it  is  appropriated  to  their  assem- 
bly for  public  debates,  which  much  resembles  our  House 
of  Commons.  It  contained  the  emperor's  portrait,  which 
was  more  like  him  than  any  we  had  seen.     When  a 
general  assembly  is  convened,  it  consists  of  a  president, 
with  all  the  generals,  colonels,  and  staff-officers,  who 
hold  councils,  not  merely  of  war,  but  of  all  affairs  re- 
lating to  the  public  welfare. 

2.  Another  court   of  justice,  called  SCLAVESNESUT, 
which  signifies  justice  by  word.    The  assemblies  here 
answer  to  our  quarter-sessions.    Parties  who  have  any 
disagreement  meet  with  their  witnesses,  and  state  their 
grievances.    Each  receives  a  hearing,  and  afterwards 
justice  is  decided. 

3.  The  PUBLIC  ACADEMY,  in  which  their  youth  receive 
instruction  in  geometry,  mechanics,  physics,  geography, 
history,  arithmetic,  &c.  &c. 

4.  The  APOTHECARIES'  HALL. 

5.  The  TOWN  HALL  of  the,  eleven  stanitzas  into  which 
the  town  is  divided. 

6.  Six  PRISONS,  four.of  which  are  for  males,  and  two 
for  females.     The  prisoners  are  suffered  to  go.  about  in 
their  chains,  for  the  purpose  of  begging. 

The  shops  here  are  very  numerous,  and  kept  chiefly 
by  Greeks.  These  contain  the  produce  of  Turkey  and 
Greece;  as  pearls,  cloth,  shawls,  tobacco,  fruit,  &c. 
There  are  also  two  public  baths,  and  each  stanitza  has 
its  respective  tavern  for  liquors,  brandy,  wine,  &c.,  and 
its  traiteur,  or  cook's-shop,  for  victuals.  Every  Satur- 
day evening  a  ceremony  takes  place  in  all  the  churches, 
which  is  called  the  benediction  of  bread.  Upon  such 
occasions,  five  white  loaves  are  placed  in  the  middle  of 
each  church,  as  symbols  of  those  with  which  Christ  fed 
the  multitude ;  and  the  people  pray,  that,  as  with  five 
loaves  he  fed  5000,  he  would  condescend  to  grant  a  suf- 
ficiency of  corn  in  the  country  for  the  bread  of  its  inha- 
bitants, and  bless  it  for  their  use. 

I  do  not  know  whence  the  notion  was  derived,  that 
the  Cossacks  are  of  Polish  origin ;  but  it  has  become  pre- 
valent, and  a  seasonable  opportunity  now  offers  to  show 
that  it  is  founded  in  error.  The  Cossacks  have  been 
known  as  a  distinct  people  nearly  nine  hundred  years. 
According  to  Constantine  Porphyrogenetes,  their  name 
has  continued  unaltered  since  the  tune  in  which  he  wrote. 
It  is  found  in  the  appellation  of  a  tribe  near  Mount 
Caucasus.  "  And  beyond  the  Papagian  country,"  says 
he,  "  is  the  country  called  Casachia ;  but  beyond  the 
Casachs  are  the  summits  of  Caucasus."  It  is  impos- 
sible to  obtain  more  striking  information.  Our  country- 
man, Jonas  Han  way,  calls  the  Don  Cossacks  "a  species 
of  Tartars."  Storch,  who  has  written  fully  and  learn- 
edly on  the  subject,  although  he  admits  the  resem- 
blance which  they  bear  to  Tartars,  in  their  mode  of  life, 
constitution,  and  features,  insists  that  they  are  of  Rus- 
sian origin.  Soberer,  who  has  appropriated  a  work 
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entirely  to  the  investigation  of  their  history,  and  con- 
tinually inculcates  the  notion  of  their  Polish  origin, 
nevertheless  opens  his  work  with  an  extract  of  a  diffe- 
rent nature  ;  but  it  has  all  the  air  of  a  fable.  It  is  taken 
from  Nestor's  Russian  Annals.    A  Russian  prince,  and 
a  Cossack  chief,  at  the  head  of  their  respective  armies, 
agree  to  determine  their  differences  by  a  wrestling  match, 
which  ends  in  the  assassination  of  the  Cossack  by  the 
Russian.     This  event  is  followed  by  the  subjugation  of 
the  Cossack  territory.    To  have  seen  them,  and  to  have 
lived  with  them,  is  sufficient  to  establish  a  conviction 
that  they  have  nothing  in  common  with  Russians,  ex- 
cept the  language  they  now  speak,  and  which  probably 
was  introduced  when  they  became  converted  to  the 
Russian  church.     Let  us  pay  some  attention  at  least 
to  what  they  say  of  themselves.     Those  of  the  Don  re- 
late, that  a  party  of  Cossacks  being  engaged  in  their 
usual  occupation  of  hunting,  near  the  range  of  Mount 
Caucasus,  met  a  number  of  people  with  whom  they  were 
strangers,  going  towards  the  east ;  and  having  inquired 
who  they  were,  the  strangers  answered,  that  they  were 
emigrants  from  Poland,  who  had  fled  the  oppression  of 
their  nobles,  and  were  proceeding  to  Persia,  to  join  the 
troops  of  that  country  against  the  Turks.    The  Cossacks 
told  them  they  might  spare  themselves  the  trouble  ol 
so  long  a  march  in  order  to  commit  hostilities  upon  the 
Turks,  and  persuaded  them  to  return  with  them  to  the 
town  of  Tscherchaskoy,  where  they  would  find  an  asy- 
lum, and  whence,  in  concert  with  them,  they  might 
attack  the  fortress  of  Azof.  Assisted  by  this  reinforce- 
ment, and  with  only  four  pieces  of  cannon,  which  was 
all  the  artillery  they  possessed  at  that  time,  they  made 
the  attack  upon  Azof,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
combined  forces.     From  the  circumstances  of  this  as- 
sociation, which  first  enabled  the  Cossacks  to  make  a 
figure  among  the  nations  at  war  with  Turkey,  might 
have  been  derived  the  erroneous  notion  of  their  having 
migrated  from  Poland.     The  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  which  the  best  instructed  among 
them  give  of  their  own  people  (and  they  are  much  better 
qualified  to  write  a  history  than  any  of  the  Russian 
academicians),  are  a  mixture  of  various  nations,  prin- 
cipally of  Circassians,  Malo-Russians,  and  Russians, 
but  also  of  Tartars,  Poles,  Greeks,  Turks,  Calmucks, 
and  Armenians.     In  the  town  of  Tscherchaskoy  alone, 
and  in  the  same  street,  may  be  seen  all  these  different 
people  at  once,  and  each  in  the  habit  peculiar  to  his 
nation.     A  considerable  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
have  ever  been  refugees,  escaped  from  Turkey,  Greece, 
or  other  countries,  to  this  place.     Concerning  the  first 
establishment  of  their  town,  they  relate,  that  it  was 
founded  by  refugees  from  Greece,  to  whom  the  people 
of  Azof  denied  admission,  and  who,  in  consequence,  pro- 
ceeding farther  up  the  river,  came  to  this  island,  on 
which  they  made  their  settlement ;  giving  to  it  a  name 
derived  from  the  people  upon  whose  frontier  it  was 
situated,  and  with  whom  they  afterwards  intermixed. 
The  name  of  the  town,  although  pronounced  Tscher- 
chasky,  is  written  Tscherchaskoy,  which  implies  "  the 
small  village  of  the  Tscherchas,"  pronounced  generally 
Tscherchess,  or,  as  we  write  it,  Circassians.  Koi,  or  koy, 
in  the  Tartar  language,  signifies  a  small  village ;  and  is 
therefore  often  the  terminating  syllable  in  the  names 
of  places  in  that  country ;  as  Kasinskoy,  Moscovskoy, 
and  Nikitskoy.   Thus,  from  a  small  settlement  of  rovers, 
augmented  principally  by  intercourse  with  the  neigh- 
bouring Circassians,  has  since  accumulated  like  a  vast 
avalange  the  immense  horde  of  the  Cossacks.    Before 
the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  they  had  already  reached 
the  frontier  of  Poland,  and  began  an  intercourse  with 
the  people  of  that  country,  which  was  often  attended 
with  an  augmentation  of  their  horde  by  the  settlement 
of  Polish  emigrants  among  them.     Their  first  notable 
armament  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  year  948,  when 
the  Greek  Emperor  employed  them  as  mercenaries  in 
his  war  against  the  Turks.     From  their  address  in  ar- 
chery, their  neighbours  had  given  them  the  name  of 
Chozars,  and  Chazars,  under  which  latter  appellation 
they  are  frequently  mentioned  by  Constantine  Porphy- 
rogenetes,  and  their  country  called  Chazaria.     The 


Greek  Emperor,  for  the  services  they  rendered,  sent 
them,  with  assurances  of  protection  and  recommendatory 
letters,  to  the  Polish  sovereign,  requesting  that  in  future 
their  appellation  might  be  Cossacks,  and  not  Chozars. 
As  to  the  origin  of  that  name,  some  will  have  it  to  be 
derived  from  a  Tartar  word,  signifying  an  armed  man  ; 
others,  from  the  sort  of  sabre  they  use ;  others,  from  a 
word  that  signifies  a  rover ;  others  again  pretend,  that 
the  Poles  called  them  Cossacks,  from  a  word  in  their 
language  that  implies  a  goat,  because  they  formerly  wore 
the  skins  of  that  animal.  Scherer,  objecting  to  this  last 
derivation,  substitutes  another  still  more  frivolous,  and. 
maintains  it  to  have  been  taken  from  kossa,  a  small 
promontory.  In  this  wild  pursuit  of  etymology,  I  might 
also  affirm,  that  casaca  in  Spanish  signifies  precisely 
the  sort  of  coat  they  wear,  answering  to  our  English 
word  cassock,  did  not  Peyssonnel  much  more  ration- 
ally, and,  as  it  appears  to  me,  incontestibly,  ascer- 
tain the  origin  of  their  appellation.  "  The  land  of  the 
Chazaks,"  says  he,  "  formed  part  of  that  country  which 
is  now  denominated  Circassia,  properly  so  called.  In 
this  district  of  Chazakia,  according  to  my  opinion,  we 
ought  to  seek  the  origin  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  present 
day."  The  observation  is  actually  confirmed  by  the 
facts  I  have  already  related ;  although  so  general  became 
the  migrations  of  this  people,  that  their  tribes  are  now 
found  from  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper  to  the  remotest 
confines  of  Siberia.  According  to  their  different  emi- 
grations and  settlements,  they  are  at  present  distin- 
guished by  the  various  names  of  Malo-Russian  Cossacks, 
Don  Cossacks,  Cossacks  of  the  Black  Sea,  of  the  Volga, 
of  Grebenskoy,  of  Orenbourgh,  of  the  Ural  Alps,  and 
of  Siberia ;  where  they  have  received  yet  other  appel- 
lations, and  extend  even  to  the  mountains  of  China,  and 
the  Eastern  Ocean.  It  is  necessary  to  confine  our  at- 
tention to  the  principal  hive,  whence,  with  little  excep- 
tion, all  these  swarms  proceeded. 

Nothing  has  contributed  more  to  augment  the  colony 
of  Don  Cossacks  than  the  freedom  they  enjoy.  Sur- 
rounded by  systems  of  slavery,  they  offer  the  singular 
spectacle  of  an  increasing  republic  ;  like  a  nucleus,  put- 
ting forth  its  roots  and  ramifications  to  all  parts  of  an 
immense  despotic  empire,  which  considers  it  a  wise 
policy  to  promote  their  increase  and  to  guarantee  their 
privileges.  As  they  detest  the  Russians,  a  day  may 
arrive,  when,  conscious  of  their  own  importance,  they 
will  make  their  masters  more  fully  sensible  of  their 
power.  A  sage  regulation  in  their  military  constitu- 
tion, from  a  very  early  period,  induced  them  to  grant 
all  the  privileges  they  enjoy  to  such  of  their  prisoners 
of  war  as  chose  to  settle  among  them.  Thus,  from  the 
success  which  has  attended  their  incursions,  their  num- 
bers have  rapidly  increased.  In  the  year  1579,  they 
made  their  appearance  for  the  first  time  in  the  Russian 
armies.  In  1734,  their  first  colonies  were  established 
upon  the  Volga.  About  the  same  time,  another  colony 
marched  towards  the  Terek,  and  settled  there.  Towards 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  a  detachment  fixed  their 
residence  along  the  banks  of  the  Samara,  the  Ui,  and 
the  Ural,  as  far  as  the  Kirgisian  frontier.  But  by  much 
the  most  powerful  colony  which  has  migrated  from  the 
original  hive,  is  that  established  upon  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ural  river,  which  left  the 
Don  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  has 
since  been  augmented  by  subsequent  emigrations  from 
the  parent  stock.  This  branch  of  the  Don  Cossacks 
joined  in  the  rebellion  under  Pugatchef.  In  order  to 
annihilate  the  memory  of  their  revolt,  the  Russian  go- 
vernment changed  their  name  (which  had  hitherto  been 
Cossacks  of  the  Jaik),  as  well  as  the  name  of  their  capi- 
tal, and  of  the  river  upon  which  they  resided. 

The  most  remarkable  branch  of  the  Don  Cossacks  is 
that  which  has  been  established  in  Siberia.  They  be- 
gan to  march  towards  the  east  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
A  troop  of  between  six  and  seven  thousand  of  then?, 
under  the  conduct  of  their  ataman,  Jerniak,  penetrated 
into  Permia,  and  made  the  discovery  of  the  country  to 
which  we  commonly  apply  the  appellation  of  Siberia. 
Their  adventures,  and  those  of  their  chief,  might  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  very  interesting  romance,  but  we 
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may  despair  of  seeing  it  constitute  a  portion  of  history. 
They  had  gained  the  heights  of  the  Ural  Alps,  when  the 
appearance  of  vast  deserts,  tenanted  by  an  unknown  and 
savage  people,  somewhat  intimidated  the  enterprising 
elan.  Jermak,  full  of  zeal,  harangues  his  little  army. 
They  descend  the  mountains ;  defeat  and  drive  before 
them  a  host  of  Tartars ;  pursue  their  conquests  even  to 
the  Tobol,  the  Irtysch,  and  the  Ob,  and  terminate  their 
surprising  march  by  the  subjugation  of  all  the  tribes 
dwelling  between  the  Ural  and  Altaic  chain.  Unable, 
from  the  losses  they  had  sustained,  and  the  obstacles 
they  had  yet  to  surmount,  to  maintain  possession  of  such 
extensive  territory,  they  were  compelled  tohumble  them- 
selves before  the  Russians.  In  1581,  Jermak  made  the 
cession  of  his  conquests,  by  formal  capitulation,  to  the 
Tsar  Joan,  who,  in  consideration  of  the  important  ser- 
vices he  had  rendered  to  the  empire,  not  only  pardoned 
him,  but  even  recompensed  his  extraordinary  talents 
and  courage.  Thus  was  Siberia  added  to  the  extensive 
possessions  of  Russia  by  a  Cossack  of  the  Don,  whose 
achievements  were  only  less  glorious  than  the  boasted 
victories  of  Alexander,  because  they  have  wanted  his- 
torians to  relate  them. 

I  have  carried  the  history  of  the  Don  Cossacks  back 
to  the  period  in  which  they  first  formed  an  establish- 
ment upon  the  Don.  The  foundation  of  Tscherchaskoy, 
from  their  own  account,  is  attributed  to  the  settling  of 
some  rovers,  probably  exiles  from  Greece.  The  shores 
of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  and  of  the  Black  Sea,  were,  in  very 
early  ages,  what  America,  and  more  recently  New  Hol- 
land, has  been  to  us.  The  Greeks  sent  thither  many  of 
their  exiles,  and  the  custom  was  continued  among  the 
Romans,  as  appears  by  the  banishment  of  Ovid.  The 
opinion,  therefore,  of  the  Cossacks,  concerning  the  foun- 
dation of  Tscherchaskoy,  is  not  without  support,  even 
in  ancient  history.  With  regard  to  their  own  origin  as 
a  nation,  there  is  every  reason  to  consider  it,  for  the 
most  part,  Circassian  ;  and,  as  such,  the  analogy  with 
Poles  or  Russians,  instead  of  leading  us  to  deduce  their 
origin  from  them,  should  rather  guide  us  to  the  common 
stock,  whence  the  Sclavonian,  the  Polish,  the  Prussian, 
the  Muscovitish,  Bohemian,  and  Transylvanian,  people 
and  language  were  severally  derived.  All  the  ancient 
historians  and  geographers  confirm  the  truth  of  their 
march  from  Media,  through  the  Straits  of  Mount  Cau- 
casus, towards  the  Tanai's,  and  round  the  Euxine.  Their 
first  colonies  were  called  Sarmatians ;  and  the  earliest 
account  of  that  people  is  given  in  Herodotus,  who  places 
them  between  Mount  Caucasus  and  the  Tanai's. 

The  Circassians  of  the  present  day,  of  whom  I  shall 
soon  speak,  are  a  horde  of  banditti,  who  inhabit  precisely 
the  region  whence  the  Cossacks  originally  descended. 
Continually  repelled  from  their  ancient  boundary,  the 
Tanai's  and  lake  Mseotis,  and  ultimately  driven  beyond 
the  Kuban  and  the  Terek,  they  hang,  as  it  were,  upon 
the  northern  sides  of  Caucasus,  or  carry  on  their  pre- 
datory incursions  from  the  swampy  plains  at  its  feet, 
above  200  miles  from  Tscherchaskoy.  They,  as  well 
as  the  Tartars  of  Kuban,  are  ever  at  war  with  the  Cos- 
sacks. They  pretended  to  make  peace  with  them  at  the 
end  of  the  last  Turkish  war;  but  whenever  occasion 
offers,  they  seize  the  persons  of  the  Cossacks,  or  any 
strangers  who  may  be  found  among  them,  and  sell  them 
for  slaves  to  the  Persians.  Their  manner  of  fighting, 
as  described  to  me  by  the  Don  Cossacks,  is  to  hide  them- 
selves in  the  long  reeds,  or  grass,  of  marshes,  lying  even 
in  the  water,  until  they  reconnoitre  the  strength  of  their 
adversary.  If  five  or  six  armed  Cossacks  appear,  they 
remain  in  ambush ;  if  only  two  or  three,  they  attack 
them  by  surprise ;  but  even  then  they  will  run  away  if 
the  Cossacks  have  time  to  fire.  If  discovered  in  their 
concealment,  and  interrogated  who  they  are,  they  de- 
clare themselves  friends.  Some  of  them  were  with  the 
general  prisoners  at  Oxai  when  we  were  there.  The 
Cossacks,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Asiatic  coasts 
of  the  Black  Sea,  call  the  Circassians  Tscherchess,  and 
Tscherchessi,  a  further  proof  of  what  I  have  before 
said  of  the  etymology  of  the  word  Tscherchaskoy,  which 
might,  perhaps,  be  more  accurately  written  Tcherchas- 
koy ;  but  I  have  adopted  the  orthography  recommended  , 


by  its  best  informed  inhabitants.  If  it  were  necessary 
to  make  any  addition  to  what  I  have  already  written, 
concerning  the  relation  they  bear  to  the  Cossacks  and 
other  inhabitants  of  the  Ukraine,  many  curious  circum- 
stances might  be  alleged ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  mode 
of  accounting  money,  which  is  the  same  among  the 
Malo-Russians  and  Circassians.  There  are  now  Malo- 
Russians  living  in  the  Caucasian  mountains.  The  Cir- 
cassians, moreover,  left  their  name  in  the  appellation  of 
a  town  built  upon  the  Dnieper. 

The  commerce  of  the  Cossacks,  and  other  inhabitants 
of  Tscherchaskoy,  is  very  various.  The  principal  articles 
of  their  exports  are  fish,  iron,  caviare,  and  a  little  wine  ; 
although,  generally,  they  consume  all  their  wine.  It 
resembles  Burgundy,  and  is  between  Burgundy  and 
Champagne,  effervescing  violently ;  and  when  it  has 
acquired  a  certain  age,  it  sells  in  Tscherchaskoy  at  a 
price  equivalent  to  three  shillings  and  sixpence  the 
bottle.  They  have  both  red  and  white.  If  they  would 
suffer  their  grapes  to  ripen,  and  knew  the  best  art  of 
preparing,  it  would  certainly  surpass  all  the  wines  of 
the  world;  so  rich  and  generous  are  the  grapes  from 
which  it  is  expressed.*  The  Cossacks  use  little  or  no 
tobacco,  and  live  to  a  very  advanced  age.  The  mer- 
chants of  the  place,  when  it  is  their  turn,  go  to  war 
like  the  rest,  and  have  their  rank  in  the  army.t'  In 

*  "  The  Don  wine  is  sometimes  very  pleasant,  but  it  is,  I  sus- 
pect, a  fabrication.    I  tasted  some  that  was  warranted  genuine, 
which  I  could  easily  believe  to  be  so ;  it  was  indeed 
'  As  wicked  dew  as  Sycorax  could  brush 
With  raven's  feather  from  unwholesome  fen.' " 

HEBER'S  MS.  Journal. 

t  "  The  government  of  the  armies  of  the  Don  differs,  in  many 
respects,  from  the  ancient  Malo-Russian,  and  has  lately  suffered 
repeated  encroachments.  Their  territory,  which  is  almost  en- 
tirely pasture  land,  is  divided  into  stanitzas,  or  cantons ;  for 
many  stanitzas  now  contain  more  than  a  single  village.  To  each 
of  these,  a  certain  portion  of  land  and  fishery  is  allotted  by  go- 
vernment, and  an  annual  allowance  of  corn  from  Voronetz,  and 
northwards,  according  to  the  returned  number  of  Cossacks.  They 
are  free  from  all  taxes,  even  from  those  of  salt  and  distilleries. 
The  distribution  of  the  land  to  the  individuals  in  each  stanitza  is 
settled  by  the  inhabitants  and  their  ataman.  This  ataman  was 
chosen  by  the  people,  and  was  both  civil  and  military  commander 
of  the  place.  Paul  had  laid  some  restrictions  on  this  right,  which 
I  could  not  understand.  He  had  also  ennobled  the  children  of 
all  who  had  the  military  rank  of  colonel,  which  was  complained 
of,  as  introducing  an  unconstitutional  aristocracy.  From  these 
atamans,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  chancery  at  Circask.  They  used 
to  elect  their  ataman  there,  and  to  appeal  to  him  only,  assem- 
bling, occasionally,  as  a  check  on  his  conduct ;  but  he  is  now  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown,  and  greatly  diminished  in  power.  The 
allotment  of  land  and  fishery  which  each  Cossack  possesses  may 
be  let  out  by  him  to  farm,  and  often  is  so ;  and  it  is  a  frequent 
abuse  to  insert  the  names  of  children  in  the  return  of  Cossacks, 
to  entitle  them  to  their  seniority  in  becoming  officers.  I  met  with 
a  child  thus  favoured.  This  has  taken  place  since  the  Cossacks, 
when  called  out,  have  been  formed  into  regular  regiments,  which 
has  depressed  entirely  the  power  of  the  village  ataman,  by  the 
introduction  of  colonels,  captains,  &c.  Formerly,  the  ataman 
himself  marched  at  the  head  of  his  stanitza.  Now  he  merely 
sends  the  required  contingent,  which  is  put  under  officers  named 
by  the  crown. 

The  Cossack,  in  consequence  of  his  allowance,  may  be  called 
on  to  serve  for  any  term,  not  exceeding  three  years,  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  mounted,  armed,  and  clothed,  at  his  own  expense, 
and  making  good  any  deficiencies  which  may  occur.  Food,  pay, 
and  camp  equipage,  are  furnished  by  government.  Those  who 
have  served  three  years  are  not  liable,  or  at  least  not  usually 
called  upon,  to  serve  abroad,  except  on  particular  emergencies. 
They  serve,  however,  in  the  cordon  along  the  Caucasus,  and  in 
the  duties  of  the  post  and  police.  After  twenty  years,  they  be- 
come free  from  all  service,  except  the  home  duties  of  police,  and 
assisting  in  the  passage  of  the  corn  barks  over  the  shallows  in  tho 
Don.  After  twenty-five  years'  service,  they  are  free  entirely. 

The  procurator  declared  the  whole  number  of  Cossacks,  liable 
to  be  called  on  for  one  or  other  of  these  services,  amounted  to 
200,000.  He  acknowledged,  that  as  they  would  allow  no  exami- 
nation into  their  numbers,  he  spoke  only  from  conjecture,  and 
from  the  different  allowances  of  corn,  &c.,  occasionally  made.  The 
whole  number  of  male  population  he  reckoned  at  half  a  million. 
The  situation  of  a  Cossack  is  considered  as  comfortable ;  and  their 
obligations  to  service  are  deemed  well  repaid  by  their  privilege 
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fact,  there  are  few  generals  or  colonels  in  the  army  of 
the  Don  Cossacks,  who  are  not  merchants.  In  Tscher- 
chaskoy  they  live  an  amicable  and  pleasant  life.  Some- 
times they  have  public  amusements,  such  as  balls,  and 
parties  of  pleasure.  Once  they  had  a  theatre,  but  it 
was  prohibited.  In  some  of  their  apartments  we  ob- 
served mahogany  book-cases,  with  glass  doors,  contain- 
ing a  small  library.  They  are  in  every  respect  entitled 
to  praise  for  their  cleanliness,  whether  of  their  persons 
or  their  houses.  There  is  no  nation  (I  will  not  even 
except  my  own)  more  cleanly  in  their  apparel  than  the 
Cossacks.  The  dress  of  their  women  is  singular.  It 
differs  from  all  the  costumes  of  Russia ;  and  its  magni- 
ficence is  vested  in  the  ornaments  of  a  cap,  somewhat 
resembling  the  mitre  of  a  Greek  bishop.  The  hair  of 
married  women  is  tucked  under  this  cap,  which  is  co- 
vered with  pearls  and  gold,  or  adorned  with  flowers. 
The  dress  of  a  Cossack  girl  is  elegant ;  a  silk  tunic,  with 
trousers  fastened  by  a  girdle  of  solid  silver,  yellow  boots, 
and  an  Indian  handkerchief  round  the  head.  A  proof 
of  their  riches  was  afforded  in  the  instance  of  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house  where  we  lodged.  This  woman  walked 
about  the  apartments  without  shoes  or  stockings ;  and 
being  asked  for  some  needles  to  secure  the  insects  we 
had  collected,  opened  a  box,  in  which  she  showed  us 
pearls  to  the  value  of  ten  thousand  roubles.  Her  cup- 
board at  the  same  time  was  filled  with  plate  and  costly 
porcelain.  The  common  dress  of  the  men  in  Tscher- 
chaskoy  was  a  blue  jacket,  with  a  waistcoat  and  trousers 
of  white  dimity — the  latter  so  white  and  spotless,  that 
they  seemed  always  new.  The  tattered  state  of  a  tra- 
veller's wardrobe  but  ill  fitted  us  to  do  credit  to  our 
country  in  this  respect.  I  never  saw  a  Cossack  in  a 
dirty  suit  of  clothes.  Their  hands,  moreover,  are  always 
clean,  their  hair  free  from  vermin,  their  teeth  white, 
and  their  skin  has  a  healthy  and  cleanly  appearance. 
Polished  in  their  manners,  instructed  in  their  minds, 
hospitable,  generous,  disinterested  in  their  hearts,  hu- 
mane and  tender  to  the  poor,  good  husbands,  good  fa- 
thers, good  wives,  good  mothers,  virtuous  daughters, 
valiant  and  dutiful  sons ;  such  are  the  natives  of  Tscher- 
chaskoy.  In  conversation,  the  Cossack  is  a  gentleman ; 
for  he  is  well  informed,  free  from  prejudice,  open,  sin- 
cere, and  upright.  Place  him  by  the  side  of  a  Russian 
—what  a  contrast  !*  The  one  is  literally  a  two-legged 
and  their  freedom.  '  Free  as  a  Cossack'  is  a  proverb  we  often 
heard  in  Russia.  The  number  of  Cossack  guards,  who  are  all 
Donsky,  amounts  to  three  regiments  of  1000  each.  The  number 
employed  in  Persia  and  Caucasus  I  could  not  learn.  In  the  year 
1805,  a  corps  of  seventy-two  regiments,  of  560  men  each,  marched 
under  Platof ,  the  ataman  of  Circask ;  but  received  counter  orders, 
as  it  did  not  arrive  in  time  for  the  battle  of  Austerlitz.  At  Aus- 
terlilz,  only  six  hundred  Cossacks  were  present.  The  peasants  near 
Austerlitz  spoke  of  them  as  objects  of  considerable  apprehension 
to  the  French  cavalry ;  particularly  the  cuirassiers,  whose  horses 
were  more  unwieldy.  These  Cossacks,  Platof  said,  had  suffered 
dreadfully,  as  they  were  for  some  time  the  only  cavalry  with  the 
Russian  army,  and,  before  the  emperor  joined  Kotuzof,  had  lost 
almost  all  their  horses  with  fatigue.  During  the  quarrel  of  Paul 
With  England,  he  assembled  45,000  Cossacks,  as  it  was  believed, 
at  Circask,  to  march  to  India.  I  saw  the  plan  was  not  at  all  un- 
popular with  Platof  and  his  officers.  Platof 's  predecessor  was  the 
last  ataman  who  was  in  possession  of  all  his  ancient  privileges. 
He  had  often,  by  his  own  authority,  bound  men  hand  and  foot, 
and  thrown  them  into  the  Don.  He  was  unexpectedly  seized  and 
carried  off  by  the  orders  of  the  empress  ( Catherine) ,  and  succeeded, 
as  general  of  the  armies  of  the  Don,  by  Maft'ei  Ivanovitch  Platof, 
a  fine  civil  old  soldier,  with  the  great  cordon  of  St  Anne."— 
HEBER'S  SIS.  Journal. 

[The  valuable  notes  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Calcutta  seldom  re- 
quire any  alteration,  but  in  this  instance  he  has  made  a  mistake. 
The  predecessor  of  the  celebrated  Platof  was  General  Orlof,  who 
remained  ataman  of  the  Don  Cossacks  until  the  first  year  of 
Alexander's  reign,  and  only  ceased  to  be  so  upon  his  death.  It 
is  possible  that  Mr  Heber  may  have  confounded  some  village 
ataman  with  the  ataman-general,  as  the  similarity  of  title  may 
easily  expose  an  author  to  mistakes.] 

*  "  The  manners  of  the  people  struck  us,  from  their  superio- 
rity to  the  Russians  in  honesty  and  dignity.  A  lieutenant  at 
Petersburg,  who  once  begged  alms  from  us,  bowed  himself  to  the 
ground,  and  knocked  his  head  on  the  floor.  A  lieutenant  hero 
(Tscherchaskoy),  who  was  imprisoned,  and  also  begged,  made 


pig,  havmg  all  the  brutality,  but  more  knavery,  than 
that  animal  ;*  the  other,  a  rational,  accomplished,  and 
valuable  member  of  society.  I  would  not  be  under- 
stood to  have  made  this  observation  as  without  excep- 
tion on  either  side.  The  Russian  women  are  entirely 
excepted ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  little  of  the 
lamentable  characteristics  of  the  Russian  people  can  be 
applied  to  them.  It  is  only  in  proportion  as  they  recede 
from  their  natural  effeminacy,  that  any  traits  have  ap- 
peared to  assimilate  them  to  the  males  of  their  country, 
and  an  instance  or  two  of  this  kind  may  have  been 
mentioned ;  but,  speaking  generally  of  them,  they  have 
this  only  fault,  if  it  be  not  rather  a  misfortune,  that  of 
servility  to  the  worst  of  slaves. 

Perhaps  an  anecdote  which  I  shall  now  relate  may 
render  the  preceding  contrast  between  the  Cossacks 
and  Russians  more  striking.  The  truth  of  it,  on  ac- 
count of  its  notoriety,  will  not  be  disputed  by  either 
party.  Whenever  a  quarrel  among  the  Cossacks  causes 
them  to  combat  each  other,  they  fight,  as  in  England, 
with  their  fists,  and  never  with  knives,  daggers,  or  any 
sharp  instrument.  This  practice  is  so  established  a 
characteristic  of  their  people,  that  it  gave  rise  to  a  very 
remarkable  wager.  Teplof  and  Gelagin,  two  of  the  late 
Empress  Catherine's  privy-councillors,  happened  to  be 
in  her  presence,  when  it  was  told  her  that  a  Cossack 
priest,  then  a  monk  in  the  Convent  of  St  Alexander 
Nevski,  had  been  arrested  for  cutting  the  throat  of  a 
young  woman,  whom  he  had  made  pregnant,  and  with 
whom  he  had  quarrelled ;  upon  which  Teplof  offered  to 
wager  with  Gelagin  that  the  monk  was  not  a  Cossack. 
The  bet  was  made,  and  won  by  Teplof;  the  monk  prov- 
ing to  be  a  Russian.  Being  questioned  how  he  could 
possibly  divine  the  probable  success  of  his  wager — "Be- 

the  request  in  a  manly  and  dignified  manner,  and  thanked  us  as 
if  we  had  been  his  comrades. 

Both  men  and  women  are  handsome,  and  taller  than  the  Mus- 
covites. This  name  they  hold  in  great  contempt,  as  we  had  se- 
veral opportunities  of  observing.  The  procurator,  the  physician , 
the  apothecary,  and  the  master  of  the  academy,  being  distin- 
guished by  their  dress  and  cation  from  the  Cossacks,  seemed  to 
have  formed  a  coterie  of  their  own,  and  to  dislike,  and  to  be  dis- 
liked by,  the  whole  town.  The  postmaster  said  they  were  much 
improved  eince  he  came  here ;  that  then  they  would  have  pelted 
any  stranger.  We  saw  nothing  of  this  kind,  except  that,  when 
we  first  landed,  mistaking  us  for  Russians,  some  boys  cried  out 
'  flloscoffsky  Canaille ." — Canaille  has  become  a  naturalised  word 
in  Russia."— HEBER'S  SIS.  Journal. 

*  At  the  time  of  making  this  extract  from  my  journal,  our 
English  papers  are  filled  with  the  atrocities  committed,  not 
merely  by  their  common  soldiers,  but  by  their  general  officers,  in 
Finland.  An  account  of  them  is  published  by  the  lord-lieuten- 
ant of  the  county  of  Wasa,  to  which  his  respectable  name  is 
affixed.  Posterity  may  there  be  informed  what  Russians  were 
in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  when  a  Major-general 
Demidof  gave  up  the  town  of  Wasa  during  five  days  to  plunder, 
merely  because  he  could  not  retain  its  possession  ;  and,  assisted 
by  another  monster  in  a  human  form,  the  Governor  Emine,  gal- 
loped through  the  streets,  to  give  vigour  and  activity  to  a  scene 
of  murder,  horrible  cruelty,  and  devastation ;  crying  out  to  his 
troops,  Dobra  I  dobra  /  ("  Bravo !  bravo !")  as  they  were  bayonet- 
ing the  weeping  and  kneeling  inhabitants,  mothers  with  their 
infants,  aged  and  venerable  men,  ladies  of  distinction,  children, 
and  persons  of  whatever  sex,  age,  or  situation.  "  It  instructs 
the  world,"  observes  the  lord-lieutenant,  "  to  describe  their  con- 
duct, inasmuch  as  it  determines  their  national  character ;  and 
determines,  with  historic  truth,  that  with  barbarian  slaves  tho 
character  remains  unchanged,  notwithstanding  the  varnish  put 
on  by  a  sort  of  external  humanising,  produced  by  intercourse 
with  civilised  nations."  In  the  parish  of  Nerpis,  Major-general 
Orlof  Denesof  caused  three  of  the  peasants  to  be  bound  together ; 
and  this  being  done,  to  prolong  the  pain  and  agony  of  the  poor 
sufferers,  the  Russians  pierced  their  thighs,  arms,  belly,  and 
other  parts,  with  bayonets,  before  they  killed  them. 

Injured  inhabitants  of  Swedish  Finland !  One  who  has  expe- 
rienced the  bounties  of  your  hospitality;  one  who  arrived  among 
you  weary,  sick,  and  destitute ;  and  to  whom,  consistently  with 
your  national  character,  you  administered  the  most  disinterested 
aid ;  the  stranger,  to  whose  honour  you  confided,  unsolicited,  tho 
means  of  accomplishing  his  pilgrimage,  he  sympathises  with  you 
in  your  sufferings.  He,  too,  has  been  exposed  to  barbarian  ra- 
pacity—he, too,  has  been  plundered  by  the  Russians. 
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cause,"  said  he,  '•'  no  Cossack  would  strike  a  woman ; 
if'  he  did,  he  would  use  his  hand,  and  not  his  knife." 

It  was  on  a  Sunday  evening  that  Lieutenant-colonel 
Papof  conducted  me  over  the  whole  of  Tscherchaskoy. 
We  walked  a  distance  equal  to  four  miles  without  once 
being  off  a  bridge.  The  people  were  all  in  their  best 
attire,  and  the  sight,  on  that  account,  more  interesting. 
From  the  high  and  narrow  bridges,  single  planks  fre- 
quently lead  off,  as  the  only  mode  of  approaching  the 
houses  of  the  inhabitants,  which  have  covered  galleries 
around  them.  In  these  galleries,  where  the  deal  of 
which  they  were  constructed  was  as  white  as  water  and 
the  sun  could  make  it,  sat  the  old  and  respectable  Cos- 
sacks, almost  all  of  whom,  as  we  passed,  pressed  us  to 
walk  into  their  houses  and  regale  ourselves.  The  water 
flows  beneath  many  of  the  buildings ;  and  all  of  them 
are  upon  piles,  in  the  midst  of  the  flood.*  The  prodi- 
gious quantity  of  timber  consumed  in  the  town,  for 
houses,  causeways,  and  bridges,  is  brought  from  the 
Volga,  the  Don  being  inadequate  to  such  a  supply.  For- 
merly they  had  walls  to  their  aquatic  settlement,  but 
the  inundations  of  the  river  have  swept  them  entirely 
away.  The  principal  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  exceed- 
ingly desirous  to  remove  their  capital  to  Oxai,  which 
would  increase  its  commerce,  and  add  to  its  importance; 
the  rest,  who,  from  attachment  to  the  place  of  their  na- 
tivity, are  still  anxious  to  preserve  it  in  its  original  si- 
tuation, propose  to  surround  it  again  with  walls,  and  to 
form  channels,  after  a  plan  which  would  make  its  re- 
semblance to  Venice  greater  than  it  is  at  present ;  but 
the  level  of  the  water  not  remaining  constant,  as  in  the 
Adriatic,  and  sometimes  varying  full  fifteen  feet,  pre- 
vents the  adoption  of  that  plan.  They  neglect,  however, 
no  opportunity  to  improve  the  town,  forming  it  as  much 
as  possible  into  streets,  when  fires  have  taken  place  and 
destroyed  the  old  buildings,  and  insulating  the  houses 
where  they  were  too  closely  situated.  If  any  attempt 
should  be  made  to  remove  the  town,  little  difficulty 
would  occur  in  transplanting  the  houses  almost  entire. 
They  are  chiefly  of  wood,  and,  being  placed  on  rafts, 
might  float  down  to  the  place  of  their  destination. 

They  speak  of  moving  a  house  in  this  part  of  the 
world  as  a  very  trifling  undertaking.  When  the  late 
Mr  Gascoigne  went  from  Petersburg  to  preside  over 
the  foundry  at  Lugan,  he  paid  a  visit  to  a  gentleman 
about  twenty-seven  miles  distant  from  the  establish- 
ment. Finding  him  excellently  lodged  in  a  well-fur- 
nished, handsome,  and  very  convenient  house,  "I  wish," 
said  he,  "  I  could  have  such  a  building  erected  for  me 
at  Lugan."  His  host  replied :  "If  you  admire  my  house, 
it  is  at  your  service,  exactly  as  you  see  it,  and  I  engage 
to  place  it  for  you  at  Lugan  in  the  course  of  the  week." 
A  bargain  was  concluded  between  them,  the  house  was 
moved ;  and  Mr  Gascoigne,  who  informed  me  of  the 
fact,  resided  in  it  when  we  were  in  that  country. 

The  inhabitants  of  Tscherchaskoy  complain  much  of 
want  of  room.  Not  a  single  house  has  a  court-yard ; 
they  are  all  huddled  together,  as  if  they  had  dropped 
from  the  clouds  during  a  shower,  into  the  river,  and 
only  waited  the  retiring  of  the  waters  to  make  their 
escape.  They  are  much  troubled  with  mosquitoes, 
which  abound  in  all  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Don. 
When  bit  by  these  insects,  they  observe  great  caution 
in  not  scratching  the  wound,  but  are  careful  to  bathe 
*  "  Circask  stands  on  some  marshy  islands  in  the  river.  Tho 
houses  are  all  raised  on  wooden  pillars,  and  connected  by  foot 
bridges.  The  foot-paths  run  like  galleries  before  the  houses 
When  we  saw  it,  every  part  was  flooded,  except  the  principa 
street,  the  great  church,  and  the  market-place.  The  antique 
wooden  cabins,  mixed  with  the  domes  of  churches,  tops  of  trees 
and  Calmuck  tents,  had  an  interesting  effect,  just  rising  from  the 
water.  The  tudak  still  continued  to  poison  the  air ;  but  the 
houses,  not  withstanding  the  people  are  all  fishers,  are  neat.  Thi 
Cossacks  are  much  cleaner  than  the  Russians.  There  is  a  spa 
cious  and  ancient  cathedral,  nearly  on  the  same  plan  as  the  Casan 
church  in  Moscow.  Detached  from  the  rest  of  the  building,  is  i 
large  tower,  which  at  a  distance  gives  a  faint  recollection  of  S: 
Mary's  spire  at  Oxford.  There  are  many  other  churches,  full  o 
very  costly  ornaments.  I  never  saw  so  many  pearls  at  once,  as 
on  the  head  of  a  Madonna  in  the  cathedral.  These  treasures  are 
the  spoils  of  Turkey  and  Poland."— HJSBER'S  MS.  Journal. 


t,  as  soon  as  possible,  with  spirits  of  wine.    1  have 
always  found  Goulard's  lotion  to  be  the  best  remedy, 
nd,  wanting  that,  salt  mixed  with  an  equal  portion  of 
inegar.     There  is  not,  I  believe,  a  single  spot  in  the 
whole  town  which  is  not  annually  inundated.  We  found 
one  dry  place  near  the  principal  church,  but  it  was  tra- 
versed by  wooden  causeways,  which  proved  that  the 
usual  precaution  had  been  required  there  also,  although 
,he  spot  was  not  actually  covered  by  water  at  the  time. 
The  street  in  which  most  of  the  shops  are  situated  is 
loored  with  planks ;  and  it  must  necessarily  be  very 
unwholesome,  as  all  the  dirt,  falling  through   these 
loors,  remains  when  the  waters  retire.  They  are  often 
Doubled  with  fevers,  although  when  we  inquired  into 
;he  list  of  their  diseases,  they  said  they  seldom  had  any. 
The  greatest  ravage  is  made  by  the  small-pox.    Inocu- 
.ation  for  that  disorder  had  not  yet  been  introduced 
among  them.  The  complaint  they  seem  to  dread,  more 
than  any  other,  is  called  the  disorder  of  the  hairs. 
~  melin  mentions  this  complaint.*    Hair  is  said  to  be 
generated  hi  wounds  of  the  bodies  of  those  whom  it  af- 
flicts.    We  expressed  our  incredulity  to  the  wife  of 
Lieutenant-colonel  Papof ;  but  she  persisted  in  assert- 
ing that  she  had  taken  them  from  her  own  finger,  in  the 
presence  of  many  witnesses.    To  cure  it,  they  bind  the 
leaves  of  a  plant  somewhat  like  the  plantain,  which  they 
say  draw  out  the  hairs.     We  saw  these  leaves,  dried, 
suspended  expressly  as  a  remedy  for  this  complaint ; 
but,  in  their  desiccated  state,  could  not  exactly  pro- 
nounce what  they  were.     Biliary  obstruction  is  a  com- 
mon disorder  among  them.     As  a  cure  for  the  jaun- 
dice, they  drink  an  infusion  of  the  yellow  flowers  of  a 
gnaphalium,  which  is  found  in  all  the  steppes.     Sta- 
tioned as  they  are,  either  in  mud,  yielding  insalutary 
exhalations,  or  hi  water,  full  of  frogs,  filth,  and  sub- 
stances which  putrify  as  the  flood  retires,  nothing  could 
preserve  them  from  pestilence,  were  it   not  for  the 
great  attention  shown  to  cleanliness  in  their  persons 
and  their  houses.  The  water  of  the  Don  is  in  itself  un- 
wholesome, and  particularly  disagrees  with  strangers. 
It  causes  a  flatulent  disorder  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
with  violent  pain  and  dysentery.  Many  of  the  Russian 
rivers  have  the  same  quality,  particularly  the  Neva  at 
Petersburg. 

A  Greek  brought  me  some  coins  of  the  Emperor 
Constantine,  which  he  had  procured  hi  Turkey.  He 
kept  them,  he  said,  for  the  cure  of  diseases  of  all  kinds, 
and,  in  proof  of  their  miraculous  power,  swore,  by  all 
his  saints,  that  if  any  one  of  them  was  placed  in  a  sieve, 
not  a  drop  of  water  would  pass  through  it.  As  we 
laughed  at  his  folly,  he  was  very  desirous  to  make  the 
experiment ;  but  we  thought  it  too  ridiculous  to  merit 
so  much  attention.  He  seemed  to  be  the  very  prince 
of  impostors,  and  probably  sold  his  trash  at  high  prices. 
He  showed  us  a  piece  of  the  true  cross,  which  he  said 
he  had  brought  from  Jerusalem,  and  which,  worn  upon 
his  breast,  had  saved  his  life  in  battle — as  a  bullet 
striking  the  pretended  relic  had  fallen  harmless  to  the 
ground. 

Having  now  satisfied  our  curiosity  hi  the  survey  of 
this  extraordinary  place,  we  took  leave  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, and  again  embarked,  accompanied  by  the  officer 
who  had  so  politely  attended  us,  and  whose  hospitality  we 
had  often  experienced,  during  the  visit  we  paid  to  his 
capital.  We  left  Tscherchaskoy  on  Monday  the  23d 
of  June,  in  the  afternoon,  and  sailed  down  the  Don  to 
Oxai.  About  four  miles  from  Tscherchaskoy  is  an 
island  called  Nunnery  Isle,  or  the  Island  of  the  Convent, 
whence,  as  they  relate,  the  Turks  used  frequently,  in 
former  tunes,  to  derive  women  for  the  seraglio  of  the 
Grand  Signior. 

[Since  the  visit  of  Dr  Clarke,  the  capital  of  the  Don 
Cossacks  has  been  removed.  The  situation  of  the  town 
he  has  so  well  described,  is  unhealthy,  and  great  damage 
and  inconvenience  were  the  consequences  of  the  annual 
inundations  of  the  Don.  The  town  of  Aksai  was  by  far 

*  He  says  it  is  known  in  Russia  and  the  Ukraine  under  the 
name  volosez ;  and  he  attended  a  case  of  abscess  in  Paulovskoy 
which  afforded  him  ocular  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  such  a 
disorder. 
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the  most  advantageous  place  at  which  the  capital  could 
have  been  situated  ;  but  the  celebrated  Platof,  who  had 
great  influence  with  the  Emperor  Alexander,  proposed 
the  scheme  of  founding  a  new  town,  and  his  plan  was 
adopted.  The  modern  capital  retains  the  name  of  the 
ancient  one,  they  being  distinguished  as  the  new  and 
the  old  Tscherchaskoy,  (in  Russ,  Novo-Tcherkask  and 
Staro  -  Tcherkask).  The  latter  has  in  consequence 
dwindled  to  insignificance,  and  instead  of  having  15,000 
inhabitants,  as  mentioned  by  Dr  Clarke,  scarcely  pos- 
sesses 2000  at  present. 

The  new  Tscherchaskoy  is  situated  about  ten  miles 
from  the  old  town,  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Aksai 
or  Axay.  It  was  commenced  in  the  year  1807,  and 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  capital  were  trans- 
ferred to  it.  In  1822  it  was  stated  to  have  8000  inha- 
bitants, the  greater  part  of  whom  were  Cossacks,  but 
there  were  also  several  Tartars  and  Calmucks.  The 
transference  of  the  capital  from  the  banks  of  a  large 
and  navigable  river  like  the  Don  into  the  interior  of  the 
country  with  an  indifferent  water  communication,  is 
justly  considered  as  a  most  impolitic  step.  (Vide  Lyall's 
Travels,  vol.  II.  p.  202.) 

At  the  death  of  Platof  on  the  3d  January  1818,  Ge- 
neral Denisof  was  nominated  as  his  successor,  who  was 
followed  by  General  Ilovaiskii.  The  Emperor  Nicholas 
formally  inaugurated  his  eldest  son  as  atamau  of  the 
Don  Cossacks  in  1837.] 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

VOYAGE  DOWN  THE  DON  TO  AZOF  AND  TAGANROCK. 

THE  morning  after  our  return  to  Oxai,  we  received  a 
message  from  General  Vassili  Petrovich  Orlof,  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  Cossack  army,  stating,  that  he 
expected  us  to  dine  with  him  at  his  country-seat  upon 
the  Don.  We  set  out,  accompanied  by  our  friend  Co- 
lonel Papof,  and  a  Greek  officer  in  the  Cossack  service, 
whose  name  was  Mamonof.  The  general  had  sent  his 
carriage,  with  six  fine  Cossack  horses,  and  several  Cos- 
sacks mounted  with  lances,  to  escort  us.  We  passed 
along  the  steppes,  and  occasionally  through  vineyards, 
planted  with  cucumbers,  cabbages,  Indian  wheat,  apple, 
pear,  peach,  and  plum  trees,  and  melons,  for  about  ten 
miles,  till  we  arrived  at  his  house,  which  stood  upon  the 
European  side  of  the  river,  opposite  the  town  of  Tscher- 
chaskoy, and  distant  from  it  about  five  miles.  Here  we 
found  elegant  and  accomplished  women  assembled  round 
a  piano-forte ;  and  afterwards  sat  down  to  as  magnificent 
a  dinner  as  any  English  gentleman  might  afford ;  the 
whole  of  which  was  served  upon  plate.  The  company 
consisted  of  about  twenty  persons.  The  general  pre- 
sented us  with  mead  thirty  years  old,  which  tasted  like 
fine  Madeira.  He  wished  very  much  for  English  beer, 
having  often  drunk  it  in  Poland.  A  number  of  very  ex- 
pensive wines  were  brought  round,many  of  them  foreign ; 
but  the  best  wine  of  the  Don  seemed  superior  to  any  of 
them.  As  we  sat  banqueting  in  this  sumptuous  man- 
ner, I  called  to  mind  the  erroneous  notions  we  had  once 
entertained  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  and  which 
the  Russians  still  continue  to  propagate  concerning  the 
Cossack  territory.  Perhaps  few  in  England,  casting 
their  eyes  upon  a  map  of  this  remote  corner  of  Europe, 
have  pictured  in  their  imagination  a  wealthy  and  po- 
lished people,  enjoying  not  only  the  refinements,  but  even 
the  luxuries,  of  the  most  civilised  nations.  The  conver- 
sation had  that  enlightened  and  agreeable  cast  which 
characterises  well-educated  military  men.  Some  pecu- 
liarities, which  distinguished  the  manners  of  our  ances- 
tors, and  are  still  retained  in  the  ceremonial  feasts  of 
ancient  corporate  bodies,  might  be  observed.  The 
practice  of  drinking  toasts,  and  rising  to  pledge  the  se- 
curity of  the  cup-bearer,  was  a  remarkable  instance. 
Another  very  ancient  custom,  still  more  prevalent,  is 
that  of  bowing  and  congratulating  any  one  who  happens 
to  sneeze.  The  Cossacks  of  the  Don  always  did  this. 
When  we  took  leave  of  the  general,  he  said,  if  we  pre- 
ferred returning  by  water,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  we 
might  use  his  barge,  which  was  prepared,  and  waiting 


to  convey  us.  Being  conducted  to  it,  we  found  it  man- 
ned by  ten  rowers,  and  decorated  in  a  most  costly  man- 
ner. It  was  covered  with  fine  scarlet  cloth ;  and  Persian 
carpets  were  spread  beneath  a  canopy  of  silk.  The 
current  being  in  our  favour,  we  embarked,  and  were 
speedily  reconducted  to  our  quarters  in  Oxai.* 

The  next  morning  we  took  our  leave  of  the  Don  Cos- 
sacks, and  having  placed  our  carriage  on  board  a  barge, 
sailed  delightfully  down  the  river  (often  looking  back 
at  the  fine  view  of  the  town  of  Oxai  and  Tscherchaskoy) 
to  Nakhtshivan,  an  Armenian  colony  established  about 
twenty  years  before  our  arrival,  and  which  had  attained 
a  very  flourishing  state,  even  in  that  short  period,  t 

*  [English  travellers  seem  invariably  to  have  met  with  distin- 
guished attentions  from  the  atamans  of  the  Cossacks.  The  open 
hospitality,  the  courtesy  and  liberality,  of  Count  Platof,  have 
been  celebrated  in  enthusiastic  terms  by  Colonel  Johnson  (Jour- 
ney from  India,  &c.  p.  314),  and  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  (Travels  in 
Georgia,  &c.  vol.  I.  p.  26).  That  their  accounts  are  not  exagge- 
rations, is  quite  evident  from  the  relation  of  Dr  Lyall,  who  states : 
— "  We  were  treated  in  the  most  polite  and  affable  manner  by 
the  present  ataman  General  Ilovaiskii.  We  dined  with  him  after 
having  had  the  use  of  his  carriage.  At  our  departure,  we  natu- 
rally thanked  him  for  his  kindness.  This  drew  forth  a  compli- 
ment to  ourselves,  but  what  was  of  more  consequence,  to  the 
British  nation.  '  Gentlemen,'  he  replied,  '  my  late  worthy  and 
distinguished  predecessor  Count  Platof,  after  his  visit  to  London 
in  1814,  only  ceased  to  speak  with  the  highest  encomiums  and 
the  most  enthusiastic  feelings  of  gratitude  to  the  British  nation 
when  he  ceased  to  exist.  I  am  sorry  at  your  short  stay  in  Novo- 
Therkask,  as  it  prevents  me  showing  you  those  attentions  which 
Platof,  had  he  been  in  life,  would  gladly  have  done.' " — Vol.  II. 
p.  265.] 

t  "  A  verst  (by  land)  from  the  fort  of  Rostof  is  a  large  Arme- 
nian town  called  Nakitchivan,  after  the  ancient  town  of  that 
name.  We  spent  the  evening  in  looking  over  it.  They  affirmed 
that  it  contains  1500  families.  It  has  four  churches,  and  two 
very  large  bazaars,  which  are  very  much  crowded,  and  have  great 
appearance  of  industry.  We  had  a  letter  to  one  of  the  principal 
inhabitants,  who  had  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  whose  son  was 
one  of  Mr  Andrews  pupils  (of  Rostof),  and  our  interpreter.  His 
name  was  Abraamof.  I  found  that  Armenians  usually  expressed 
their  names  in  this  manner,  from  the  Christian  names  of  their 
parents,  yet  with  the  termination  in  of,  which  is  a  mark  of  gen- 
tility. This  man  had  two  sons  in  the  Russian  navy,  and  possessed 
the  reputation  of  great  wealth.  He  knew  Lazarof,  who  sold 
Orlof  the  great  diamond ;  and  described  in  strong  terms  the  mi- 
sery and  anxiety  the  Armenian  had  felt  while  it  remained  in  his 
possession.  His  house  was  well  furnished,  and  had  a  billiard- 
table,  and  many  other  European  luxuries :  all,  however,  sat  cross- 
legged,  except  the  master,  whose  dress  also  was  something  after 
the  European  mode.  He  had  several  curious  sabres  and  poignards 
richly  ornamented,  which  he  exhibited  with  much  pride.  Ho 
said  himself  that  the  greater  part  of  his  fellow-townsmen  had 
emigrated  from  the  Crimea  during  the  disturbances  there ;  that 
they  had  this  situation  given  them,  and  a  charter,  by  which  they 
had  the  same  privileges  as  their  countrymen  at  Astrachan.  The 
principal  trade  of  the  town  is  in  leather.  The  women  are  almost 
all  veiled,  but  those  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  were  very  beautiful. 
Their  veils  were  very  carelessly  disposed,  and  they  betrayed  no 
timidity.  The  men  are  also  handsome ;  but  they  have  a  Jewish 
expression  in  their  countenance.  The  Russians  declare  they 
have  all  a  natural  unpleasant  odour,  like  that  we  attribute  to  the 
Jews.  They  dislike  them  greatly,  and  have  a  proverb — '  Two 
Jews  equal  one  Armenian ;  two  Armenians  one  Greek ;  two 
Greeks  one  devil.'  The  Armenians,  it  is  well  known,  are  a  very 
favoured  sect  by  the  Russian  government,  and  many  of  the 
noblest  families  have  a  mixture  of  their  blood.  Of  these  arc  Dol- 
gorucky  and  Bagrathion.  Joan  the  First  gave  the  title  of  Knxa 
to  great  numbers  of  Armenians,  and  permitted  to  all  a  free  trado 
and  settlement,  with  full  liberty  of  worship,  and  even  of  making 
their  processions  openly.  They  have  a  magnificent  church  in 
Petersburg,  and  many  in  Astrachan  and  Casan.  Their  enterprise 
and  activity  are  well  known.  Mr  Anderson  of  Petersburg  told 
me  he  knew  one  who  had  been  twice  to  Bassora,  and  once  to  Sar- 
macand  and  Tibet.  I  asked  Abraamof  if  such  journies  were 
common,  and  if  they  could  take  a  European  with  them  as  their 
servant,  or  in  any  other  disguise.  He  answered  both  these  ques- 
tions in  the  affirmative.  He  himself  had  been  in  Georgia,  and 
many  parts  of  Turkey,  but  never  farther.  We  observed  several 
Mahometans,  at  least  persons  in  green  turbans,  which  no  Arme- 
nian would  wear." — HEBER'S  MS.  Journal. 

As  the  green  turban  is  a  mark  of  high  distinction  in  Turkey, 
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Its  inhabitants  were  derived  from  the  Crimea.  They 
had  about  four  hundred  shops,  which  were  all  placed 
in  one  great  covered  building,  after  the  manner  of  those 
in  Moscow.  The  towns  near  the  mouths  of  the  Don 
present  the  traveller  with  a  most  novel  and  interesting 
picture  of  society.  He  encounters  half  a  dozen  diffe- 
rent nations  and  languages  in  the  same  number  of 
minutes ;  and  each  nation  in  its  peculiar  dress.  As  we 
walked  up  to  the  Armenian  settlement,  we  beheld 
Tartars,  Turks,  Greeks,  Cossacks,  Russians,  Italians, 
Calmucks,  and  Armenians,  which,  together  with  our 
English  party,  formed  a  representation  of  the  costume  of 
nine  different  nations  within  the  compass  of  a  quarter 
of  an  English  mile.  The  Tartars  were  fishing  in  the 
river,  or  driving  cattle  towards  the  town ;  the  Turks 
were  smoking  in  their  coffee-houses ;  the  Greeks,  a 
bustling  race,  were  walking  about,  telling  lies,  and  bar- 
tering merchandise  ;  the  Cossacks  were  scampering  in 
all  directions  on  horseback ;  the  Russians,  as  police- 
officers,  were  scratching  their  heads ;  the  Italians  were 
Venetian  and  Neapolitan  sailors ;  the  Calmucks  jabber- 
ing with  each  other;  the  Armenians,  both  men  and 
women,  airing  in  droskies  ;  and  the  English  staring  at 
them  all.  As  the  traveller  approaches  the  Don,  espe- 
cially towards  its  embouchure,  Tartars  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  great  numbers  ;  and  that  race  of  men  are 
seen  from  thence,  westward,  the  whole  way  to  the 
Dnieper,  in  all  the  towns  by  the  Sea  of  Azof,  in  the 
Crimea,  and  throughout  the  dreary  plains  which  lie  to 
the  north  of  the  Peninsula. 

All  the  south  of  Russia,  from  the  Dnieper  to  the 
Volga,  and  even  to  the  territories  of  the  Kirgissiau  and 
Thibet  Tartars,  with  all  the  north  of  the  Crimea,  is  one 
flat  uncultivated  desolate  waste,  forming,  as  it  were,  a 
series  of  those  deserts  which  go  by  the  name  of  steppes. 
The  very  earliest  adventurers  from  the  civilised  parts 
of  Europe  to  these  remote  and  barbarous  regions,  found 
the  country  exactly  as  it  now  appears.  A  very  faithful 
description  of  its  features  occurs  in  the  narrative  of 
W.  de  Rubruquis,  employed  as  a  missionary  about  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  "  We  journied," 
says  he,  "  towards  the  east,  with  no  other  objects  in 
view  than  earth  and  sky,  and  occasionally  the  sea  upon 
our  right  (which  is  called  the  Sea  of  Tana'is),  and  more- 
over, the  sepulchres  of  the  Comani,  which  seemed  about 
two  leagues  distant,  constructed  according  to  the  mode 
of  burial  which  characterised  their  ancestors." 

What  the  land  of  the  Comani  was,  is  clearly  ascer- 
tained by  the  voyage  of  the  ambassador  from  ljope  In- 
nocent IV.  to  Tartary,  in  the  year  1246,  as  taken  out 
of  the  thirty-second  book  of  the  Speculum  Historiale  of 
Vincentius  Beluacensis.  u  We  journied  through  the 
country  of  the  Comani,  which  is  all  flat,  and  has  four 
great  rivers.  The  first  is  called  Neper  (Borysthenes)  ; 
the  second  is  called  Don  (Tauais) ;  the  third  is  named 
Volga  (Rha)  ;  the  fourth  is  denominated  Jaec  (Rhym- 
nus)."  Thus,  it  appears  that  the  Comani,  the  ancestors 
of  the  Cossacks,  had  established  themselves  as  far  to 
the  westward  as  the  Dnieper,  before  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century ;  and  considerable  light  is  thrown 
upon  a  very  obscure  part  of  ancient  geography  by  the 
documents  thus  afforded.  W.  de  Rubruquis  himself, 
in  another  passage  of  his  itinerary,  fixes  then?  limits  as 
reaching  westward  even  to  the  Danube,  and  says,  that 
the  whole  country,  from  that  river  to  the  Tana'is,  wai 
inhabited  by  them.  The  western  part  was  called  Casa- 
ria,  the  country  of  the  Cazars,  Cassars,  or  Cossacks,  as 
they  are  now  called.  Nothing  can  be  more  accurate 
than  the  account  he  has  left  of  these  vast  solitudes,  in 
which  he  says  there  is  neither  wood,  nor  mountain,  nor 
stone. 

The  Tartars  on  the  Sea  of  Azof  are  a  small  race  oi 
men,  not  so  ugly  as  we  have  heard  them  described ;  but 
they  disfigure  themselves  by  pressing  their  ears  forward 
with  the  lower  rim  of  their  caps,  from  their  tenderesl 
infancy :  in  consequence  of  which  practice,  their  ear 

and  the  Armenians  of  Nakhtshivan  are  under  no  fear  of  offend- 
ing Mahometans,  I  suspect  (for  I  noticed  the  same  costume  in 
the  place),  that  they  are  worn  merely  on  account  of  the  freedom 
they  enjoy.— £.  D.  C. 
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protrude  from  the  sides  of  their  head*,  and  front  the 
spectator.  Some  of  those  who  passed  us  at  Nakhtshi- 
vaii  looked  most  frightfully  wild,  appearing  in  the  rude, 
and  perhaps  primeval,  dress  of  the  first  shepherds  of 
the  earth.  Their  bodies  were  almost  naked :  over  their 
shoulders  were  loosely  suspended  the  undressed  hides 
of  their  sheep,  each  being  fastened  with  a  single  loop  in 
front.  Upon  their  heads,  and  around  their  waists,  they 
wore  a  covering  of  the  same  materials,  and  upon  their 
feet  sandals  of  linden  bark.  I  have  seen  exactly  such 
figures  represented  upon  Greek  vases,  and  in  the  sculp- 
ture of  ancient  Greece.* 

Nakhtshivan  offers  an  example  of  that  enterprising 
spirit  so  characteristic  of  the  Armenian  merchants, 
when  stimulated  by  the  hope  of  gain.  They  are  not 
naturally  a  lively  race  of  men.  They  have  almost  the 
gravity  of  Turks,  with  the  boorishness  of  the  Dutch, 
insomuch,  that  it  is  a  very  common  saying  with  Euro- 
pean merchants  in  Constantinople,  that  "  an  Armenian 
expresses  mirth  as  a  bear  dances."  Yet  when  insti- 
gated by  commercial  speculations,  they  penetrate  all 
countries,  and  overcome  all  obstacles,  frequently  mak- 
ing jouruies  over  land  to  India,  and  the  most  distant 
regions  of  the  globe.  Who  but  they,  relying  upon  the 
promises  of  Russia,  could  have  entertained  the  hope, 
and  realised  the  expectation,  that  in  a  poor  village  on 
the  Don,  surrounded  by  immense  deserts,  they  should 
establish  a  source  of  commerce  and  of  wealth  I  Their 
commodities  and  manufactures,  as  far  as  we  were 
enabled  to  judge  of  them,  appeared  to  be  Turkish,  and 
of  a  nature  to  find  a  ready  sale  in  Oxai  and  Tscher- 
chaskoy.  They  supply  all  the  fairs  of  the  neighbouring 
provinces,  which  are  the  most  extraordinary  spectacles 
in  Europe,  because  attended  by  persons  from  almost 
every  nation  upon  earth.  There  is  scarce  a  people, 
refined  or  barbarous,  who  have  not  their  representa- 
tives at  the  fairs  held  along  the  Sea  of  Azof,  and  upon 
the  Don,  but  particularly  at  the  great  fair  of  Naklitshi- 
van. The  Hamaxobii  of  Herodotus  then  make  their 
appearance  exactly  as  they  lived  in  the  days  of  the 
historian,  travelling  in  vehicles,  the  covering  of  which 
are  tents  by  night,  and  tilts  for  their  cars  by  day. 
Such  moveable  dwellings  may  be  noticed  in  all  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Tartars. 

We  entered  the  quarter  in  which  the  shops  are  sta- 
tioned. It  is  a  very  lofty  covered  street,  or  cloister, 
surrounding  a  square,  after  the  manner  of  the  Palais 
Royal  at  Paris.  Every  trade  had  its  peculiar  place 
assigned,  as  in  the  Turkish  bazaars  of  Constantinople ; 
and,  according  to  the  rule  observed  in  oriental  bazaars, 
the  floor  of  each  shop  was  made  level  with  the  counter, 
the  dealers  sitting  at  work,  as  in  Turkey,  with  their 
legs  crossed  under  their  bodies.  The  shops  were  all 
well  stored,  and  a  rapid  sale  was  going  on.  Their  own- 
ers, in  many  instances,  were  really  Mahometans,  who 
manufactured  slippers,  sandals,  and  boots,  in  coloured 
leather.  Of  other  trades,  we  observed  tobacconists, 
pipemakers,  clothiers,  linen-drapers,  grocers,  butchers, 
bakers,  blacksmiths,  silk-mercers,  dealers  in  Indian 
shawls,  &c.  They  make  bread  of  a  very  superior  qua- 
lity ;  and,  according  to  the  Asiatic  custom,  it  is  publicly 
kneaded,  and  publicly  baked,  so  that  the  whole  process 
of  preparing  the  most  important  article  of  their  food  is 
open  to  every  one.  The  crowd  passing  before  their 
shops  resembled  a  masquerade,  in  which  the  costly 
embroidered  vestments  of  rich  Armenian  merchants-)* 
were  contrasted  with  the  hides  which  covered  the  wild 
Tartars,  the  long  pelisses  of  the  Turks,  the  military  but 
*  Among  the  earthen  vessels  described  and  published  at  Naples, 
there  is  a  costume  of  this  kind  upon  the  person  of  a  male  figure, 
who  is  delineated  checking  two  furious  horses. 

f  The  costume  of  the  Armenian  women  of  Astrachan  is  the 
richest  in  Russia.  It  is  surprising  that  they  sustain  the  weight 
of  their  dress.  The  first,  or  inner  robe,  is  of  silk  and  gold ;  the 
second,  of  black  velvet,  heavily  laden  with  gold  and  pearls.  The- 
third,  or  outer  vest,  is  almost  of  massive  gold,  in  ponderous  em- 
broidery, with  large  gold  knobs,  gold  buttons,  gold  tassels,  gold 
fringe,  &c.  &c.  The  turban  is  white,  hangs  over  the  left  shoul- 
der, and  conceals  the  face,  except  the  nose  and  eyes.  The  only 
hair  disclosed  is  often  false ;  two  thick  locks,  one  oa  each  side, 
being  brought  in  front  of  the  ears. 
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simple  garb  of  the  Cossack,  the  uncouth  uniform  of  the 
Russian  police,  and  the  greasy  trappings  of  the  Cal- 
ruucks. 

We  visited  a  Turkish  coffee-house,  the  scene  of  the 
most  favourite  recreation  of  the  oriental  nations.  On 
the  right  hand  as  we  entered,  upon  a  raised  floor,  like 
the  counters  used  by  tailors,  were  squatted  a  number 
of  the  merchants  of  the  establishment,  leaning  upon 
cushions,  with  long  pipes,  smoking,  and  drinking  coffee. 
As  we  joined  the  party,  we  were  presented,  according 
to  the  usual  custom,  with  lighted  pipes  (having  tubes 
made  of  the  wood  of  the  cherry-tree,  tipped  with  amber), 
a  small  cup  of  coffee,  and  a  bit  of  wood  of  aloes,  which 
they  put  into  the  bowl  of  each  pipe,  and  which  exhales  a 
most  refreshing  and  pleasant  fragrance.  In  a  corner 
of  the  apartment  stood  a  vase,  containing  blossoms  of 
an  iris,  called  hi  England  flower-de-luce.  It  served  as 
a  kind  of  sign  to  the  box  on  which  it  was  placed,  in  the 
lid  of  which  was  a  small  hole  to  receive  the  contribu- 
tions of  those  who  were  expected  to  leave  a  trifle  for 
the  pipe  and  coffee  they  had  used.  Some  Turks  who 
were  present,  seemed  absolutely  breathing  the  fumes  of 
tobacco.  They  inhaled  large  quantities  of  smoke  upon 
their  lungs ;  and  after  retaining  it  there  till  their  fea- 
tures became  distended  with  suppressed  respiration, 
yielded  back  large  curling  volumes,  as  from  a  chimney, 
by  their  nostrils,  their  mouth,  and  their  ears.* 

According  to  Pallas,  the  origin  of  the  Armenian  esta- 
blishment at  Nakhtshivan  was  the  emigration  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Crimea,  when  Suwarof  withdrew  with 
the  Russian  troops,  and  peace  was  concluded  with  the 
Tartars.  At  that  time,  the  most  opulent  Armenian 
mechanics  and  merchants,  together  with  the  major  part 
of  the  Christian  inhabitants,  upon  whom  the  whole  of 
the  productive  industry  and  commerce  of  the  Peninsula 
depended,  left  the  Crimea  late  in  the  autumnal  season. 
The  empress  ordered  proper  buildings  and  accommoda- 
tions to  be  prepared  for  their  reception  upon  the  Don ; 
but  the  Russian  commissaries  took  special  care  to  con- 
vey into  their  own  pockets  the  money  allowed  to  com- 
plete the  work  according  to  the  intentions  of  their 
sovereign.  When  the  Armenian  colony  arrived,  they 
found  nothing  but  a  parcel  of  miserable  huts,  con- 
structed in  the  most  expeditious  and  wretched  manner. 
These  they  have  since  converted  into  neat  and  comfort- 
able houses,  many  of  which  are  of  limestone,  and  co- 
vered with  tiles ;  in  the  manufacture  of  which,  as  well 
as  of  pottery  in  general,  the  inhabitants  are  very  skilful. 
Other  Armenian  settlements,  belonging  to  the  same 
district  of  Rastof,  are  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  all  of 
them  in  a  flourishing  state.  The  Armenians  were  much 
respected  in  the  country ;  and  their  industry,  sobriety, 
and  good  moral  conduct,  render  them  a  most  important 
acquisition  to  the  empire.  Their  whole  population, 
however,  including  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  all  the 
Armenian  settlements  in  the  district,  did  not  amount 
to  8000. 

Again  embarking  upon  the  Don,  we  proceeded  from 
Nakhtshivan  to  the  fortress  of  St  Demetri  Rastof,  hardly 
a  mile  lower  down  the  river .f  It  was  a  place  of  great 

*  The  Chinese,  and  other  oriental  nations,  perforate  the  drum 
of  their  ears  for  this  purpose.  It  is  not,  however,  common  for 
Turks  to  undergo  that  operation. 

t  Mr  Heber  performed  a  journey  from  Taganrock  to  Rastof 
by  land.  His  observations  concerning  the  latter  place  are  there- 
fore peculiarly  appropriate,  and  serve  to  supply  the  deficiency  of 
my  own.  "  Here  it  is  that  the  barks  from  Voronetz  are  broken 
up,  and  the  goods  embarked  from  Taganrock.  We  saw  about 
sixty  lighters  lying  in  the  river,  many  large  enough  to  perform 
the  voyage  to  Arabat.  Some  of  these  which  we  pointed  out,  they 
told  us  had  made  voyages  all  the  way  to  Caffa.  There  is  a  large 
brewery,  producing  very  detestable  beer  and  porter.  The  distil- 
leries are  numerous,  and,  if  we  understood  right,  pay  no  duties, 
unless  sent  inland.  The  banks  of  the  Don  are  covered  above  by 
vineyards,  and  below  by  stinking  sudak,  a  large  white  fish,  dry- 
ing in  the  sun.  Fish  are  caught  in  great  abundance  and  variety. 
The  principal  kinds  are  beluga,  sturgeon,  sterlet,  and  sudak. 
There  are  also  myriads  of  Prussian  carp,  which,  with  all  the  re- 
fuse fish,  are  heaped  up  in  great  dunghills  among  the  black  cir- 
cular tents  of  the  Calmucks.  The  Cossacks  pay  no  duty  on  salt, 
if  it  bg  for  their  own  consumption.  The  fortress  is  just  above  the 


importance  when  the  Turkish  frontier  was  nearer.  The 
Don  is  here  much  broader  and  deeper ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  the  vessels  from  Woronetz,  unfit  to  encounter 
the  sea,  are  broken  up,  and  their  cargoes,  the  product 
of  Russia,  shipped  on  board  lighters  and  small  vessels, 
and  sent  to  Taganrock,  to  load  the  vessels  lying  in  the 
roads,  off  that  place.  The  governor,  both  of  Azof  and 
Taganrock,  resides  at  Rastof,  although  those  places 
have  each  their  superior  resident  officer,  who  is  called 
commandant.  Rastof  is  garrisoned  by  Russian  troops. 
We  found  it  in  a  deplorable  state  of  neglect.  The  Cos- 
sacks of  the  Don  claim  the  territory  of  the  small  tract 
upon  which  the  fort  is  built,  as  well  as  of  that  on  which 
have  been  founded  the  Armenian  settlements  in  its 
vicinity.  I  could  learn  no  other  reason  for  this,  than 
that  they  had  the  care  of  conducting  the  mail.  Indeed, 
the  generality  of  them  seemed  to  consider  their  land  as 
limited  by  a  boundary  between  Oxai  and  Nakhtshivan. 
In  an  empire  so  little  settled  as  that  of  Russia,  whose 
southern  frontier  is  continually  advancing,  by  the  en- 
croachments daily  made  upon  the  territories  of  other 
nations,  the  limits  of  any  particular  province  are  not 
likely  to  continue  long  the  same.  Other  travellers  may 
possibly  arrive,  and  find  the  whole  race  of  Don  Cossacks 
moved,  and  planted  upon  the  sides  of  Mount  Caucasus ; 
and  those  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  Tchernomorski,  so  lately 
carried  from  the  Dnieper  to  the  banks  of  the  Kuban, 
and  of  whom  we  shall  soon  speak  more  diffusely,  may 
then  be  found  repelling  the  incursions  of  the  Persians 
and  Afghans  upon  the  southern  shores  of  the  Caspian. 

Continuing  our  delightful  voyage  with  very  favour- 
able weather,  we  advanced  towards  Azof ;  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  sailing  with  all  Europe  on  our  right  hand, 
and  all  Asia  on  our  left,  did  not  fail  to  excite  reflections 
very  interesting  at  thp  moment — the  refinement,  the 
science,  the  commerce,  the  power,  and  the  influence 
of  the  one ;  the  sloth,  the  superstition,  the  effeminacy, 
the  barbarism,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  other.  One 
fact,  at  least,  has  been  taught  me  in  traversing  Europe, 
almost  the  whole  of  which  I  have  explored — that  there 
exists  nowhere  a  savage  people  as  fixed  inhabitants. 
Every  part  of  Europe  is  civilised.  If  the  Nagaic  Tartar, 
the  wandering  Calmuck,  and  the  nomade  Laplander,  be 
deemed  savage,  all  of  whom  are  a  humane  people,  it 
should  be  observed,  that  they  are  peculiar  to  no  parti- 
cular territory,  but  lead,  like  the  more  savage  gipsy,  a 
vagrant  life.  It  is  a  very  common  absurdity  to  hear 
nations  remote  from  observation  branded  with  the 
imputation  of  barbarism :  yet  the  peasant  of  Ireland, 
the  smuggler  of  England,  and  the  poissarde  of  France, 
is  altogether  as  unenlightened,  more  inhuman,  and 
possesses  more  of  savage  ferocity,  than  either  the 
Laplander,  the  Tartar,  or  the  Calmuck.  As  for  the 
agricultural  Laplander,  the  mountaineer  of  Norway, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Sweden,  there  does 
not  exist  a  better  disposed  or  a  more  benevolent  people. 

One  of  our  boatmen,  a  Cossack,  speaking  of  a  stanitza 
that  was  situated  in  a  creek  or  turning  of  the  river, 
made  use  of  an  expression  which  may  perhaps  afford 
the  etymology  of  the  name  of  a  town  in  the  very  north 
of  Britain.  He  said  it  was  "  In  verness" — "  In  the 
turning."  It  is  certainly  worthy  of  remark,  that  In- 
verness, pronounced  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  is 
also  similarly  situated  with  regard  to  the  coast. 

Several  villages  are  scattered  along  the  banks  of  this 
river,  but  they  consist  chiefly  of  wretched  hovels,  con- 
structed of  the  reeds  and  flags  which  grow  in  the  shal- 
lows of  the  Don ;  and  with  these  objects  only  in  view, 
the  traveller  is  presented  with  scenery  very  accurately 
corresponding  with  the  description  given  of  the  wig- 
wams and  the  waters  of  America.  Soon  after  we  passed 
the  fortress  of  Rastof,  we  were  gratified  by  a  retrospec- 
tive view,  which  at  once  embraced  the  whole  of  the 

town ;  it  is  extensive,  but  ill  situated.  In  it  is  a  small  garrison, 
and  a  school  kept  by  an  old  Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Andre1. 
He  had  about  twenty  pupils,  who  were  taught  French,  German, 
writing,  and  geography.  They  were  all  very  little  boys.  We  had 
a  letter  to  the  master,  and  found  an  old  man  in  a  sheep-skin, 
which  would  have  turned  the  stomach  of  a  Mushick,  sitting  down 
to  dinner  with  his  flock."— HBBER'S  MS.  Journal. 
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settlements  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river,  including 
Rastof,  Nakhtshivan,  and  Oxai.  Here  the  Don  is  di- 
vided by  the  channel  which  bears  the  name  of  The 
Dead  Danaetz ;  and  the  high  lands,  on  which  these 
towns  are  stationed,  continue  to  form  the  northern 
bank  of  that  branch.  We  sailed  along  the  current  which 
preserves  the  proper  name  of  the  river,  and  which, 
after  this  separation,  flows  through  very  flat  and  marshy 
territory.  The  only  objects  which  interrupted  the  uni- 
formity of  the  landscape  were  those  ancient  sepulchres 
formerly  alluded  to.  I  endeavoured  to  delineate  a  very 
remarkable  group  of  them,  consisting  of  five  tombs, 
much  larger  than  the  usual  appearance  of  others  near 
the  river,  and  which,  from  time  immemorial,  have  borne 
the  appellation  of  The  Five  Brothers.  They  are  upon 
the  European  side.  If  Ptolemy's  position  of  thejlexion 
of  the  Tana'is  could  be  reconciled  with  the  site  of  that 
remarkable  deviation  of  the  river  from  its  course  which 
forms  the  Dead  Danaetz,  I  should  not  hesitate  in  de- 
scribing those  tombs  as  the  actual  monuments  to  which 
he  alludes  under  the  name  of  the  Altars  of  Alexander. 
The  altars  of  the  Greeks  were  called  altaria  by  the 
Romans,  ab  altitudine,  from  their  being  raised  high 
above  the  ground.  In  low  flat  countries,  where  there 
were  no  mountains'  or  hills,  they  raised  artificial  ascents 
for  their  altars.  But  sacrifices  were  offered  upon  the 
sepulchres  of  the  dead,  as  upon  altars ;  and,  consistently 
with  this  practice,  Alexander  paid  his  vows,  and  per- 
formed rites,  upon  the  tombs  of  Achilles  and  of  Ajax, 
when  he  invaded  Asia,  and  landed  upon  the  Plain  of 
Troy ;  anointing  with  perfumes  the  stelai  placed  upon 
them,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  age  hi  which  he 
lived.  The  same  geographer  places  the  Altars  of  Csesar 
still  nearer  to  the  position  of  these  tombs.  To  one  or 
other  of  them  they  will  probably  hereafter  be  referred. 
In  the  meantime,  until  we  have  better  knowledge  of 
the  country  and  its  antiquities,  we  must  leave  their  real 
history  undecided. 

Among  the  various  races  of  men  which  dwell  near  the 
mouths  of  the  Don  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rastof, 
the  Tartars  are  the  most  numerous.  Many  absurd  re- 
ports were  in  circulation  concerning  the  danger  of  ven- 
turing among  them.  At  Rastof,  in  particular,  we  heard 
some  fearful  tales  of  robbers  and  the  banditti  of  the 
steppes,  but  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  were 
for  the  most  part,  if  not  wholly,  without  foundation. 

The  long  expected  sight  of  Azof  at  last  presented 
itself  before  our  eyes,  making  a  very  conspicuous  and 
considerable  appearance,  and  somewhat  corresponding 
with  the  false  ideas  we  had  entertained  of  its  import- 
ance. Its  imaginary  consequence,  however,  as  a  for- 
tress, vanished  the  moment  we  arrived ;  for  nothing 
can  be  more  wretched  and  insignificant  than  the  real 
character  of  the  place  itself.  The  figure  it  has  made  in 
the  wars  between  Russia  and  Turkey  has  given  it  a 
place  in  our  maps  and  gazetteers,  although  the  meanest 
hamlet  of  Kamschatka  might  dispute  its  title  to  notice. 
A  handful  of  troops,  aided  only  by  their  bayonets,  might 
take  possession  of  it  at  any  time.  The  garrison  consists 
of  a  few  worn-out  Russian  invalids.  The  works,  if  such 
they  may  be  called,  are  abandoned  to  decay,  and  situ- 
ated below  the  village ;  so  that  in  the  event  of  an  attack, 
there  are  several  heights  which  would  command  them. 
The  village  itself  stands  on  a  high  ridge,  upon  whose 
lower  extremity  the  fortress  is  situated.  From  these 
heights  we  had  a  view  of  the  entrance  of  the  Don  into 
the  Sea  of  Azof,  and  of  Taganrock,  which  we  could 
plainly  discern  across  the  water.  The  mines  of  the 
fortress  were  described  as  very  extensive,  and  consi- 
derable excavations  might  be  observed  under  the  whole 
of  the  ramparts ;  but  they  make  no  use  of  them,  and 
indeed  were  ignorant  for  what  purpose  many  of  them 
were  originally  designed.  All  that  remains  of  the  Turkish 
fortification  is  a  part  of  a  wall,  now  a  mere  ruin.  They 
showed  us  an  old  rampart  raised  by  Peter  the  Great, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  used  by  him  when 
he  besieged  the  place. 

As  it  has  been  always  supposed  that  the  ancient  city 
of  Tanai's  existed  either  on  the  site  of  Azof,  or  in  its 
immediate  vicinity,  I  was  very  particular  in  my  inquiries 


concerning  it,  both  among  the  officers  and  other  inha- 
bitants of  the  place.  I  also  made  such  observations  as 
the  tune  allowed  me  would  permit ;  but  not  a  trace  of 
any  such  city  could  be  discovered,  neither  had  there 
ever  been  observed,  as  a  vestige  of  it,  any  of  those  re- 
mains which  infallibly  indicate  the  cities  of  the  Greeks. 
Of  these,  broken  pottery  is  the  most  usual,  on  account 
of  its  incorruptible  nature,  and  which  almost  always 
serves  to  point  out  the  locality  of  Grecian  cities,  even 
when  medals  and  other  marks  of  their  topography  have 
not  been  found.  It  is  natural  to  conclude,  that  if  the 
Greeks  ever  built  a  city  on  this  branch  of  the  Don,  it 
stood  upon  its  banks,  and  not  at  any  distance  from  the 
water.  But  the  site  of  Azof  is  the  only  spot  near  the 
river  on  which  it  was  possible  to  build.  The  rest  is  all 
a  swamp,  even  the  reeds  of  which  are  annually  inun- 
dated. To  the  east,  south,  and  south-east,  the  interior 
of  the  country  offers  a  parched  and  barren  desert ;  the 
rest  is  all  one  vast  morass,  consisting  of  deep  bogs  and 
water.  If,  then,  on  the  elevated  soil  which  has  afforded 
a  foundation  to  the  fortress  and  present  village  of  Azof, 
it  be  presumed  that  such  a  city  as  Tanai's  once  stood, 
is  it  possible  that,  in  the  immense  excavations  which 
the  moderns  have  carried  on  from  tune  to  time,  in  the 
formation,  the  reparation,  and  the  destruction  of  Azof, 
some  relic  of  antiquity,  either  of  medals,  weapons,  vases, 
or  sepulchres,  would  not  have  been  discovered  ? — yet,  in 
no  instance  of  such  works,  or  at  any  other  period,  has 
there  ever  been  observed  a  single  trace  of  the  existence 
of  any  former  settlement,  except  that  which  was  made 
there  by  the  Turks.  Some  of  the  senior  officers,  who 
were  well  informed  of  every  thing  that  had  occurred 
there  since  the  tune  of  Peter  the  Great,  and,  among 
others,  the  commandant,  declared  that  nothing  had  ever 
been  found  of  such  a  description,  and  that  in  all  the 
country  about  the  place  there  was  no  sign  of  the  exist- 
ence of  any  former  city.  About  fifteen  years  ago, 
some  coins  were  found  upon  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of 
Azof,  farther  to  the  westward ;  but  the  characters 
upon  these  coins  were  described  to  us  as  Indian,  or 
Chinese ;  probably  they  were  Tartarian,  or  Turkish. 
If  there  ever  did  exist  such  a  city  as  Tana'is,  I  should 
expect  to  find  the  traces  of  it  at  the  extremity  of  that 
northern  embouchure  of  the  Don  which  I  have  before 
mentioned  as  bearing  the  very  name  the  Greeks  gave 
to  the  city,  with  the  slightest  variation  of  orthography, 
in  the  appellation  Tdanaets  or  Danaetz.  It  is  a  channel 
of  the  river  which  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  explor- 
ing. Perhaps  some  future  traveller  will  meet  with 
more  success  in  this  particular  inquiry. 

The  inhabitants  of  Azof  amount  to  a  small  number, 
including  the  garrison.  There  are  not  more  than  fifty 
houses  in  the  whole  settlement.  The  officers  quartered 
there  complained,  as  well  they  might,  of  their  solitary 
and  secluded  state  of  life.  Exiled  from  all  commerce 
with  mankind,  because  detested  even  by  the  nations 
around  them,  and  without  a  single  comfort  to  render 
human  existence  supportable,  the  joy  cur  arrival  dif- 
fused may  be  easily  imagined.  "  None,"  said  the  old 
commandant,  as  he  approached  the  shore  to  welcome 
our  arrival,  "  none  but  Englishmen  would  come  to 
Azof,  if  they  could  avoid  it."  I  had  reason  to  entertain 
the  same  sentiments  afterwards,  but  from  very  different 
motives.  Nothing  could  be  more  insupportable  than 
their  curiosity,  and  the  mode  of  showing  what  they  in- 
tended as  hospitality.  No  other  employment  was  thought 
of  than  that  of  drinking,  shouting,  and  dancing.  Some 
symptoms  at  the  same  tune  were  manifested,  which  con- 
siderably alarmed  us,  of  using  compulsory  measures,  in 
order  to  prevent  our  departure.  Half  a  century  might 
pass,  during  all  which  time  its  inhabitants  would  see  no 
faces  except  those  of  their  own  garrison — consequently, 
the  slightest  variation  of  such  monotony  was  hailed  with 
transport,  and  the  coming  of  a  stranger  considered  as 
an  event  of  more  than  usual  importance.  We  found 
them  lost  in  indolence  and  wretchedness,  badly  supplied 
with  provisions,  and  destitute  even  of  wholesome  water. 
The  suspicious  inquiries,  and  insidious  artifices,  com- 
monly practised  by  Russians  in  their  reception  of  fo- 
reigners, were  for  once  laid  aside,  and  in  their  place 
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•were  substituted  boisterous  greetings,  and  the  most 
troublesome  importunities.  Our  appearance  at  this  time 
was  certainly  rather  calculated  to  excite  curiosity.  We 
had  not  less  than  four  large  marmots  living  constantly 
in  the  carriage,  whose  ravages  were  visibly  displayed  hi 
all  parts  of  its  lining ;  for  there  is  hardly  any  thing 
•which  these  animals  will  not  endeavour  to  devour.  Our 
interpreter,  a  Greek,  the  sallowest  of  his  race,  wore  a 
strange  dress,  in  which  the  various  habits  of  Russians, 
Cossa'cks,  Tartars,  and  tribes  of  his  own  nation,  were 
singularly  blended,  while  our  wardrobe,  scarcely  less 
remarkable,  betrayed  evident  marks  of  the  casualties 
and  disasters  of  a  long  journey.  In  addition  to  these 
were  books  filled  with  plants  for  our  herbary,  minerals 
stuffed  birds  and  quadrupeds,  boxes  of  insects,  thermo- 
meters, pots,  kettles,  half  a  cheese,  and  a  vinegar  cask 
The  soldiers  of  the  garrison  seemed  more  astonishec 
and  amused  by  the  appearance  of  the  marmots  than  by 
any  thing  else ;  and  the  marmots,  participating  equai 
surprise  on  seeing  them,  set  up  their  loud  and  shril 
whistle  whenever  they  approached.  A  concert  and  sup- 
per were  prepared  for  us  in  the  evening,  and  a  vete- 
ran officer,  General  Pekin,  seventy-three  years  of  age, 
was  brought  in  a  chair  to  see  the  two  Englishmen.  He 
had  been  celebrated  both  in  the  Prussian  and  Russian 
service,  and  lived  upon  a  pension  at  Azof.  This  vener- 
able soldier  expressed  himself  so  much  rejoiced  at  see- 
ing us,  that,  in  spite  of  his  years  and  infirmities,  making 
one  of  the  officers  stand  up  with  him,  he  insisted  upon 
exhibiting  the  Russian  national  dance. 

The  contrast  which  has  been  before  made  between  a 
Cossack  and  a  Russian,  appeared  very  striking  in  this 
voyage  down  the  river  from  Oxai  to  Azof.  In  the 
course  of  a  single  day,  we  breakfasted  with  one  people, 
and  were  compelled  to  sup  with  another — I  say  com- 
pelled, because  the  consequence  of  refusing  such  invi- 
tations are  very  serious  in  this  country,  especially  if 
they  come  from  petty  officers  of  the  Russian  army,  who 
have  it  always  in  their  power,  and  generally  in  their  in- 
clination, to  embarrass  and  impede  a  traveller.  The 
distance  between  the  two  places  does  not  exceed  forty- 
five  versts.  We  left  the  Cossacks  with  sorrow,  and  full 
of  gratitude  for  the  politeness  and  liberal  hospitality  we 
had  experienced ;  and  the  very  sight  of  a  Russian,  under 
such  impressions,  was  doubly  revolting.  It  may  be  con- 
ceived, then,  what  our  feelings  were,  when,  as  we  landed 
at  Azof,  an  impertinent  young  officer,  belonging  to  the 
garrison,  inquired  what  could  have  been  our  induce- 
ment for  venturing  among  so  ferocious  a  people  as  the 
Cossacks.  I  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  the  question,  by 
asking  another.  "  Do  you,"  said  I,  "  never  visit  them  1" 
"  Never !"  said  he :  "  we  consider  them  as  so  many 
wild  beasts.  It  is  true,  they  are  rich  ;  but  God  alone 
knows  what  they  do  with  their  money,  or  how  they  ob- 
tain it— we  never  see  any  of  it."  My  companion  could 
not  refrain  from  replying ;  and  said,  with  some  indig- 
nation, to  the  young  officer,  who  had  addressed  us  in 
French,  "  You  shall  hear  how  they  obtain  it ;  and  what 
they  do  with  it ;  and  why  you  never  see  any  of  it.  They 
are  industrious  merchants,  and  derive  wealth  by  com- 
merce— they  are  good  husbands  and  fathers,  providing 
for  their  families,  and  educating  their  children ;  and 
you  never  see  all  this,  because,  as  you  confess,  you  never 
visit  them." 

We  succeeded,  with  great  difficulty,  in  obtaining  leave 
to  quit  the  place  on  the  following  day.  General  Pekin 
lent  us  his  assistance  ;  and  it  was  owing  chiefly  to  his 
interest  that  twenty  soldiers  were  ordered  to  attend  by 
daybreak,  and  assist  in  towing  the  boat  against  the 
current,  as  it  was  necessary  to  re-ascend  a  part  of  the 
river,  and  proceed  towards  the  sea  by  one  of  the  mouths 
through  which  the  Don  disembogues  itself,  nearer  to 
Taganrock  than  that  branch  of  it  on  which  Azof  is  si- 
tuated. We  took  leave  of  our  boisterous  entertainers 
soon  after  midnight,  most  of  whom  were  by  this  time 
more  than  "  half  seas  over ;"  and  in  order  to  secure  our 
retreat,  we  determined  to  pass  the  night  in  the  boat.  It 
was  still  dark,  and  dreadfully  tempestuous.  A  thunder- 
storm came  on,  and  the  wind  blew  with  the  fury  of  a 
hurricane.  As  we  passed  the  sentinels  to  go  towards 


the  river,  vivid  flashes  of  lightning  disclosed  to  us,  at 
intervals,  our  carriage  tossed  about  in  the  boat,  as  if  in 
a  gale  at  sea.  We  got  on  board,  however,  and  pre- 
sently such  a  deluge  of  rain  ensued,  that  we  were  glad 
to  seek  shelter  with  the  marmots,  whose  natural  som- 
nolency was  not  proof  against  such  violent  concussions, 
and  who  were  thrusting  their  noses  between  the  blinds 
of  the  windows.  I  never  experienced  such  a  tempest. 
During  all  the  rest  of  the  night,  the  water  seemed  to 
descend  as  from  a  cataract,  beating  through  the  very 
roof  of  the  carriage,  and  entering  by  every  crevice.  As 
the  day  dawned,  the  rain  ceased  to  fall ;  but  the  wind 
continued  as  before.  Our  servant  arrived  from  the 
fortress,  having  succeeded  in  mustering  the  soldiers.  We 
encouraged  them  by  liberal  offers,  and  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  find,  that  although  our  boat's  motion  was  hardly 
progressive  against  the  united  force  of  the  wind  and 
tide,  we  were  actually  leaving  Azof. 

After  a  long  and  very  obstinate  struggle,  in  which 
our  boatmen  were  nearly  exhausted,  we  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  that  branch  of  the  river  through 
which  we  were  to  steer  with  the  tide  towards  the  sea. 
It  is  called  the  Kalancha.  Here  we  rewarded  and  dis- 
missed our  assistants  from  the  garrison,  hoisted  our 
canvass,  and,  falling  very  rapidly  down  the  current, 
sailed  into  the  Mseotis.  The  mouths  of  the  Don  are  thir- 
teen in  number.  In  other  respects,  this  river,  by  its 
shallows  and  islets,  its  periodical  inundations,  its  rapi- 
dity, and  rolling  eddies,  perturbed  by  slime  and  mud, 
its  vegetable  and  animal  productions,  bears,  as  has  been 
before  remarked,  a  most  striking  resemblance  to  the 
Nile.  The  inhabitants  of  all  this  part  of  the  Sea  of 
Azof  maintain  that  its  waters  annually  diminish.  A 
remarkable  phenomenon  occurs  during  particular  sea- 
sons, which  offers  a  very  forcible  proof  of  the  veracity 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  During  violent  east  winds, 
the  sea  retires  in  so  remarkable  a  manner,  that  the 
people  of  Taganrock  are  able  to  effect  a  passage  on  dry 
land  to  the  opposite  coast,  a  distance  of  twenty  versts 
[rather  less  than  fourteen  miles]  ;  but  when  the  wind 
changes,  which  it  sometimes  does  very  suddenly,  the 
waters  return  with  such  rapidity  to  their  wonted  bed, 
that  many  lives  are  lost.  In  this  manner  also  small 
vessels  are  stranded.*  We  saw  the  wrecks  of  two,  which 
had  cast  anchor  in  good  soundings  near  the  coast,  but 
were  unexpectedly  swamped  upon  the  sands.  The  east 
wind  often  sets  in  with  great  vehemence,  and  continues 
for  several  weeks.  They  have  also  frequent  gales  from 
the  west,  but  very  rarely  a  wind  due  north,  and  hardly 
ever  an  instance  in  which  it  blows  from  the  south.  This 
last  circumstance  has  been  attributed  to  the  mountainous 
ridge  of  Caucasus,  which  intercepts  the  winds  from  that 
quarter.  The  sea  is  so  shallow  near  Taganrock,  that 
ships  performing  quarantine  lie  off  at  a  distance  of  fif- 
teen versts  [ten  miles],  and  vessels,  drawing  from  eight 
to  ten  feet  of  water,  cannot  approach  nearer  to  the  town 
to  take  in  their  lading. 

The  elevated  situation  on  which  Taganrock  is  built, 
rendered  it  visible  to  us  from  the  moment  we  entered 
the  Sea  of  Azof.  The  wind,  however,  began  to  fail,  and 
it  was  night  before  we  reached  the  shore.  Several  of 
the  inhabitants  came  down  upon  our  arrival ;  and  being 
afterwards  provided  with  a  tolerable  set  of  apartments, 
we  established  ourselves  for  a  few  days,  to  prepare  for 
our  journey  through  Kuban  Tartary. 

"  The  merchandise  brought  from  Voronetz  comes  down  to 
Rastoff  in  barks  which  will  not  bear  the  sea,  but  are  broken  up 
there.  Their  cargoes  are  again  embarked  in  lighters,  which  con- 
vey them  to  Taganrog,  and  to  the  ships  in  the  road.  As  the  wind 
changes  to  the  east,  and  the  water  grows  shallower,  they  get  far- 
ther and  farther  out  to  sea,  and  are  often  obliged  to  sail  without 
aaving  completed  their  cargo.  This  singular  kind  of  monsoon 
takes  place  almost  every  year  after  midsummer.  The  governor 
said  it  seldom  failed.  Storms  are  not  uncommon  ;  and  the  navi- 
;ation  is  considered  as  very  unsafe,  by  reason  of  the  numerous 
hoals,  and  the  want  of  shelter." — HKBER'S  HIS.  Journal. 
I  have  followed  Mr  Heber's  orthography  in  the  names  of  places, 
whenever  an  extract  is  given  from  his  journal ;  not  deeming  it 
awful  to  subject  so  accurate  a  writer  to  any  rules  which  I  may 
lave  laid  down  for  myself,  and  to  which,  perhaps,  I  have  not 
always  adhered. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

EUROPEAN  AND  ASIATIC  SHORES  OF  THE  SEA  OF  AZOF. 

TAGANROCK  is  situated  on  the  cliff  of  a  very  lofty  pro- 
montory, commanding  an  extensive  prospect  of  the  Sea 
of  Azof,  and  all  the  European  coast  to  the  mouths  of 
the  Don.  Azof  itself  is  visible  in  fair  weather,  from 
the  heights  of  the  citadel.  At  present,  the  number  of 
inhabitants  does  not  exceed  5000.  The  water,  as  in 
the  Don,  is  very  unwholesome  when  the  winds  carry 
off  the  salt  water  ;  but  when  a  current  sets  in  from  the 
sea,  it  is  more  salutary.  It  certainly  was  not  one  of  the 
wisest  plans  of  Peter  the  Great  when  he  proposed  to 
found  the  capital  of  his  empire  in  a  place  so  disadvan- 
tageously  situated.  The  water  near  it  is  so  shallow, 
that  no  haven  could  possibly  have  been  constructed, 
except  by  forming  canals  at  an  expense  beyond  all  cal- 
culation. The  ships  now  at  quarantine  lie  off  at  a  dis- 
tance of  ten  miles,  and  all  vessels,  drawing  from  eight 
to  ten  feet  water,  can  only  approach  within  fifteen  versts 
of  the  town.  Taganrock  formerly  contained  70,000  in- 
habitants ;  but  in  consequence  of  a  capitulation  made 
with  the  Turks,  it  was  entirely  razed.  Its  revival  may 
bear  date  from  the  establishment  of  the  Armenian  co- 
lonly  at  Nakhtshivan.  At  present,  all  the  best  houses 
are  in  its  suburbs.  The  fortress  contains  a  miserable 
village,  full  of  ruins,  exhibiting  at  the  same  time  traces 
of  very  considerable  works,  which  have  been  entirely 
abandoned.  The  inhabitants  entertain  hopes  that  the 
emperor  will  visit  and  inspect  the  place,  and  that  it  will 
then  become  a  town  of  the  first  importance  in  the  em- 
pire. There  is  not  any  situation  in  the  south  of  Russia 
more  favourable  for  commerce,  were  it  not  for  the  want 
of  water.  Ships  from  the  Black  Sea  find  here,  in  readi- 
ness for  embarkation,  all  the  produce  of  Siberia,  with  the 
caviare,  and  other  commodities  of  Astrachan,  whereas 
at  Cherson  and  Odessa  they  have  to  wait  for  lading  after 
their  arrival.  But  it  is  only  during  three  months  in 
the  year  that  commerce  can  be  carried  on  at  Taganrock. 
In  winter  the  sea  is  frozen,  so  that  sledges  pass  upon 
the  ice  to  Azof.  During  the  short  season  of  their  com- 
merce, the  rent  of  a  single  warehouse  upon  the  shore 
is  estimated  at  400  roubles.  As  soon  as  the  first  ships 
make  their  appearance  from  the  Black  Sea,  the  wag- 
gons from  the  interior  begin  to  arrive.*  These  ships 
undergo  a  quarantine  of  forty  days,  during  all  which 
time  the  caravans  continue  to  increase,  and  before  the 
*  "  From  November  to  March  the  sea  is  frozen,  and  navi- 
gation seldom  safe  earlier  than  April.  As  soon  as  the  ice  is 
supposed  to  have  passed,  a  small  vessel  is  sent  from  Taganrog 
to  Kertch  (in  the  Crimea),  and  vice  versa.  After  this  signal, 
the  navigation  commences.  From  April  to  midsummer  a  south- 
west wind  prevails  very  steadily,  which  greatly  increases  the 
depth  of  water,  and  favours  the  arrival  of  vessels.  About  mid- 
summer, the  water  is  generally  deepest,  and  the  sea  crowded 
with  small  vessels.  The  harbour  admits  but  few.  Vessels 
may  then  lie  tolerably  near  the  shore;  at  other  times,  ships 
of  two  hundred  tons  are  compelled  to  lie  in  the  open  sea,  fif- 
teen versts  (ten  miles)  from  the  shore.  In  autumn,  the  Sea  of 
Azof  is  often  no  more  than  fourteen  feet  at  its  greatest  depth. 
From  Taganrog  to  Azof  is  a  shoal,  or  continuation  of  shoals,  with 
hardly  seven  feet  water,  and  in  some  places  only  five.  The  num- 
ber of  vessels  is  generally  from  six  to  seven  thousand.  Of  these, 
about  150,  or  200,  are  small  craft  from  Trebizond  and  Sinope, 
which  bring  nardek,  a  marmalade  of  grapes,  and  beckmiss,  a  sirup 
made  from  various  fruits  by  boiling  them  with  honey.  Raisins 
of  the  sun  are  also  brought  in  great  quantities.  All  these  are 
used  in  the  distilleries.  Since  the  destruction  of  the  vineyards, 
by  the  late  hard  winters,  the  bcekmiss  has  become  more  neces- 
sary. The  spirit  thus  produced  is  sold  all  over  the  empire  as 
French  brandy.  The  Greeks  of  the  Archipelago  bring  chiefly 
wine  of  a  very  poor  sort,  which  is  also  used  in  the  distilleries.  Of 
these  Greeks,  about  one-third  carry  the  Russian  flag ;  but,  as  our 

friend  D said  (a  merchant  who  resided  here) ,  '  Slauvait  Russe, 

Mauvais  Pavilion.'  They  are  of  very  bad  character,  and  very 
poor.  Any  Greek  who  would  purchase  a  house  and  land,  became 
at  once  a  Russian  subject,  and  enjoyed  their  protection.  The 
real  Russian  traders  are  very  few.  The  European  traders  were 
Italian,  Ragusan,  Austrian,  and  Dalmatian  ;  and  in  1805  a  few 
French,  but  underEnglish  colours,  and  with  Maltese  crews.  These 
bring  French  wine,  and  German  and  English  cloth.  They  carry 
back  fish  and  iron."— HEBER'S  .1/.S.  Journal. 


end  of  the  quarantine,  no  less  than  6000  waggons  oc- 
cupy all  the  plains  below  the  town.  Of  this  number, 
3000  arrive  annually  from  the  Ukraine. 

Taganrock  has  three  fairs  in  the  year — the  first  upon 
the  1st  of  May,  the  second,  and  principal  fair,  upon  the 
1  Oth  of  August,  and  the  third  upon  the  1 8th  of  November. 
The  quantity  of  fish  taken  in  the  Sea  of  Azof  is  truly 
astonishing,  and  these  are  sent,  in  a  dried  state,  over  all 
the  south  of  Russia.*  They  receive  fruit  from  Turkey, 
such  as  figs,  raisins,  and  oranges ;  also  Greek  wines 
from  the  Archipelago,  with  incense,  coffee,  silks,  shawls, 
tobacco,  and  precious  stones.  Copper  comes  to  them 
from  Trebisond,  but  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  and  is 
all  sent  to  Moscow.  Among  their  principal  exports  are 
caviare,  butter,  leather,  tallow,  corn,  furs,  canvass,  rig- 
ging, linen,  wool,  hemp,  and  iron,  of  which  last  article 
above  1,000,000  pouds-f  were  exported  during  the  year 
in  which  we  visited  the  place.  Their  canvass  is  very 
bad.  The  copper  of  Siberia  is  not  brought  to  Tagan- 
rock, as  Moscow  receives  the  whole  produce  of  those 
mines.  Yet  the  greatest  advantage  which  the  town 
enjoys  is  in  being  the  deposit  of  Siberian  productions. 
From  Orenburg  they  receive  tallow,  furs,  and  iron, 
which,  with  the  caviare  of  Astrachan,  has  only  the  short 
passage  by  land  which  intervenes  between  Zaritzin  on 
the  Volga,  and  the  Don,  a  distance  of  forty  English 
miles,:}:  where  Peter  the  Great  projected  a  canal,  and 
which  it  was  Paul's  intention  to  have  completed.  A 
draught  of  the  intended  communication  between  the 
Euxine  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  by  means  of  this  canal, 
was  first  published  by  Perry,  the  English  engineer,  who 
was  employed  by  Peter  for  the  undertaking.  That  is 
not  the  least  interesting  part  of  Perry's  narrative  which 
relates  the  conduct  of  the  Russian  government  towards 
him,  because  it  shows  the  false  glare  which  played  about 
the  greatest  sovereign  they  ever  had.  Russia  was,  and 
is,  and  ever  will  be,  that  point  in  the  great  circle  of 
society,  where  the  extremes  of  meanness  and  magnifi- 
cence unite.  Peter  the  Great  shuffling  with  his  en- 
gineer, to  evade  the  payment  of  a  few  roubles,  is  the 
faithful  archetype  of  all  the  tsars,  tsarinas,  princes,  and 
nobles  of  the  empire,  who  would  not  scruple  to  rob 
their  own  valet  de  chambre,  actuated  by  the  same  spirit 
which  induced  their  heroine  Dashkof,  after  losing  thirty 
roubles  at  cards,  to  send  thirty  of  the  Royal  Academy's 
almanacks  by  way  of  payment.  They  are  a  people  who 
cannot  be  duly  appreciated,  excepting  by  those  who 
have  not  only  actually  resided  among  them,  but  who 
have  seen  them  when  removed  from  intercourse  with 
civilised  nations,  and  divested  of  that  external  varnish 
so  forcibly  alluded  to  by  the  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county 
of  Wasa,  in  the  extract  annexed  to  a  former  page  of  this 
work.  Perry  hardly  expected  to  meet  with  credit, 
when  he  gave  his  humble  representation  of  the  hard- 
ship he  sustained,  inasmuch  as  it  affected  the  integrity 
of  so  lofty  an  individual ;  but  further  acquaintance  with 
the  country  has  long  reconciled  his  simple  narrative 
with  all  our  notions  of  the  people.§  An  Englishman 

*  "  In  winter  the  greatest  fishery  is  carried  on.  Holes  are  made 
in  the  ice,  at  small  distances,  and  the  net  passed  under  from  each 
of  these  to  the  next  in  succession,  by  means  of  a  pole,  until  a 
large  tract  is  enclosed.  Christmas  is  consequently  as  busy  a  time 
as  midsummer,  and  a  mild  winter  is  ruinous." — HEBER'S  HIS. 
Journal. 

t  A  poud  equals  thirty-six  pounds  of  English  weight ;  but  some 
writers,  among  others  the  translator  of  Pallas's  Travels  through 
the  South  of  Russia,  &c.,  state  it  as  equal  to  forty. 
'..  £  The  canal  of  communication  between  the  Volga  and  the  Don , 
according  to  Perry,  would  have  been  140  versts,  because  it  would 
have  followed  the  course  of  two  other  small  rivers — the  Lavla, 
which  falls  into  the  Don,  and  the  Camishinka,  which  falls  into 
the  Volga — but  the  section  for  the  canal  would  not  much  exceed 
two  miles.  "  Upon  these  small  rivers, "  says  Perry,  ' '  sluices  were 
to  be  placed,  to  make  them  navigable,  and  a  canal  of  nearly  four 
Russian  miles  (equal  to  2J  miles  English)  to  be  cut  through  the 
dry  land,  where  the  said  rivers  come  nearest  together."  A  work 
like  this  would  not  long  be  in  agitation  in  England. 

§  "  In  the  meantime,  his  lordship  (Apraxin,  the  Lord-Cham- 
berlain), upon  his  return  to  Moscow,  informed  me  that  he  had 
orders  from  the  czar  to  pay  me  my  arrears,  and  he  gave  directions 
to  his  deputy  to  bring  in  the  account  of  what  was  due  to  me,  so 
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will  probably  pause  before  he  contracts  for  employmen 
with  any  future  potentate  of  Russia.  The  canal  has 
never  been  accomplished,  neither  is  it  likely  to  be  so 
without  the  aid  of  talents,  which,  being  exotic,  the  Rus 
sian  government  may  find  it  difficult  to  procure. 

The  Calmucks  form  very  large  settlements  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Taganrock.  Their  camps  were  nume- 
rous at  the  tune  of  our  visit ;  and  both  Calmuck  men 
and  women  were  seen  galloping  their  horses  through 
•  the  streets  of  the  town,  or  lounging  in  the  public  places 
Calmuck  women  ride  better  than  the  men.  A  male 
Calmuck  on  horseback  looks  as  if  he  was  intoxicated 
and  likely  to  fall  off  every  instant,  though  he  never  loses 
his  seat ;  but  the  women  sit  with  more  ease,  and  ride 
with  extraordinary  skill.  The  ceremony  of  marriage 
among  the  Calmucks  is  performed  on  horseback.  A 
girl  is  first  mounted,  who  rides  off  in  full  speed.  Her 
lover  pursues,  and  if  he  overtakes  her,  she  becomes 
his  wife,  and  the  marriage  is  consummated  upon  the 
spot ;  after  which  she  returns  with  him  to  his  tent 
But  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  woman  does  noi 
wish  to  marry  the  person  by  whom  she  is  pursued,  in 
which  case  she  will  not  suffer  him  to  overtake  her ;  anc 
we  were  assured  that  no  instance  occurs  of  a  Calmuck 
girl  being  thus  caught,  unless  she  has  a  partiality  for 
her  pursuer.  If  she  dislikes  him,  she  rides,  to  use  the 
language  of  English  sportsmen,  "  neck  or  nothing,"  untL 
she  has  completely  escaped,  or  until  the  pursuer's  horse 
is  tired  out,  leaving  her  at  liberty  to  return,  to  be  af- 
terwards chased  by  some  more  favoured  admirer. 

We  visited  one  of  their  largest  camps  near  the  town, 
and  found  the  earth  all  around  their  tents  covered  by 
the  mutilated  carcases  of  dead  rats,  cats,  dogs,  suslics, 
and  marmots.  The  limbs  of  horses  were  placed  upon 
upright  stakes,  and  drying  in  the  sun.  Their  dogs  are 
fierce  and  very  numerous.  A  dreadful  storm  had  hap- 
pened during  the  preceding  night ;  and  we  found  the 
Calmucks  in  considerable  distress,  owing  to  the  havoc 
which  the  tempest  had  made  among  their  tents,  some 
of  which  it  had  unroofed,  and  overthrown  many.  Their 
high  priest,  in  a  yellow  dirty  robe,  was  walking  about 
to  maintain  order.  To  each  tent  was  affixed  a  small 
flag-staff,  the  ensign  of  which  was  of  scarlet  linen,  con- 
taining, in  sacred  characters,  the  written  law  of  the 
Calmucks.  By  means  of  an  interpreter,  who  accom- 
panied us  upon  this  occasion,  we  were  told  that  such 
banners  were  always  erected  in  times  of  any  general 
calamity,  as  preventions  of  theft  and  intrusion  upon 
each  other's  property.  Most  of  the  flags  we  examined 
were  torn,  and  others  so  much  effaced  by  use,  that  we 
could  only  discern  some  of  the  written  characters ;  yet 
all  were  sufficiently  perfect  to  convince  us  of  the  ex- 
traordinary fact,  that  they  were  manuscripts,  beauti- 
fully written  upon  coloured  linen.  It  was  therefore 
highly  desirable  to  procure  one  of  these  interesting  do- 
cuments ;  and  we  ultimately  succeeded,  although  the 
acquisition  was  made  with  considerable  difficulty.  At 
first  they  would  not  suffer  us  even  to  touch  them ;  but 
being  told  that  we  were  strangers  in  the  land,  that  we 
came  from  very  distant  western  countries,  and  that  we 
were  not  subjects  of  Russia,  they  entered  into  consulta- 
tion with  each  other ;  the  result  of  which  was,  that  if  we 
would  pay  the  priest  for  the  trouble  of  transcribing,  a 
fac  simile  of  one  of  the  banners  used  in  the  camp  should 
be  brought  to  our  quarters  in  Taganrock.  This  manu- 
script, fairly  written  on  scarlet  linen,  was  accordingly 
brought,  in  a  very  solemn  embassy,  and  with  many  cu- 
rious forms  of  presentation,  by  a  party  of  the  elder 
Calmucks,  headed  by  their  priest,  the  whole  party  being 
in  their  best  dresses.  I  had  been  absent,  and,  upon  my 
return,  found  these  strange-looking  people  sitting  upon 
the  bare  earth,  in  the  courtyard  of  the  house  where 
we  lodged.  As  I  drew  near,  the  priest,  in  a  kind  of 

that  /  thought  myself  note  sure  of  my  money  i  but  the  next  time  I 
waited  upon  his  lordship,  in  discourse  he  told  me  that  his  majesty 
was  so  taken  up  with  the  affairs  of  the  army  in  Poland,  that  it 
would  perhaps  be  a  long  time  before  he  would  come  again  to  Mos- 
cow, and  have  leisure  to  go  and  view  the  place,  and  to  give  his 
orders,  &c-,  and  pleasantly  asked  me  what  I  would  do  with  myself  in 
the  meantime.-— PERRY'S  State  of  Russia,  p.  19. 


yellow  frock,  made  a  long  speech,  the  substance  of  which 
was  to  inform  me,  that  their  law,  esteemed  sacred,  had 
never  been  before  suffered  to  pass  from  their  hands ; 
but  as  they  were  assured  we  were  great  princes,  who 
travelled  about  to  see  the  world,  and  gather  instructions 
for  our  own  people,  they  had  ventured  to  consign  the 
consecrated  code  to  our  use.  They  moreover  desired 
us  to  observe,  that  the  character  in  which  it  was  writ- 
ten was  also  sacred,  on  which  account  they  had  also 
brought  a  specimen  of  the  vulgar  character  in  daily  use 
among  them.  Their  sacred  characters,  like  those  of 
Europeans,  read  from  left  to  right,  and  are  of  the  high- 
est antiquity — these  are  used  in  all  writings  which  con- 
cern the  Calmuck  law.  The  vulgar  characters,  such  as 
they  use  in  their  correspondence  and  the  common  con- 
cerns of  life,  are  read  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  and 
are  placed  in  columns.  I  have  used  every  endeavour, 
but  in  vain,  since  my  return  to  England,  to  get  this 
curious  manuscript  translated,  nor  has  it  been  as  yet 
decided  in  what  language  it  is  written.  A  gentleman 
of  Taganrock,  Mr  Kovalensky,  from  whom  we  expe- 
rienced many  other  acts  of  kindness,  was  our  inter- 
preter upon  this  occasion.  He  spoke  the  Calmuck 
language  with  great  fluency,  and  said  it  was  by  no  means 
difficult  to  acquire.  It  is  frequently  used  in  Astrakhan, 
and  throughout  all  the  territory  of  Bochara,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  are  principally  Calmucks.  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  some  who  had  traversed  those 
remote  and  almost  impenetrable  regions.  When  I  ques- 
tioned them  with  regard  to  Sarmacand,  its  once  cele- 
brated capital,  they  described  it  as  possessing  many 
remains  of  former  magnificence.  Doubtless  it  also  con- 
tains many  curious  manuscripts,  as  the  Calmucks  are 
so  well  versed  in  the  art  of  writing,  and  hold  certain  of 
their  manuscripts  even  in  veneration.  They  preserve, 
like  all  other  oriental  nations,  many  traditions  respect- 
ing Alexander.  Such,  in  addition  to  my  former  ob- 
servations, is  all  the  information  I  am  able  to  afford 
concerning  this  remarkable  people,  the  Hippophagi  of 
Pliny  and  the  more  ancient  historians.  Their  number 
in  the  Russian  empire  has  diminished  since  the  esta- 
blishment of  provincial  governments  and  the  division 
of  lands,  owing  to  their  being  more  confined  to  limited 
situations.  Frequent  attempts  have  been  made,  and 
are  daily  making,  to  induce  them  to  form  a  regular 
settlement.  Like  all  nomade  tribes,  particularly  Lap- 
landers and  gipsies,  they  are  so  much  accustomed  to  an 
uncontrolled  and  vagrant  life,  that  nothing  but  extreme 
indigence  can  compel  them  to  cultivate  land,  and  reside 
hi  any  fixed  habitation. 

The  country  near  Taganrock  is  a  continuation  of  those 
steppes  which  I  have  so  often  described,  affording  pasture 
to  several  thousand  cattle.  It  abounds  also  with  swarms 
of  the  little  quadruped  before  mentioned,  under  the  name 
of  suslic.  Near  to  the  town  are  small  plantations  of 
trees,  and  particularly  some  fine  oaks,  which  the  late 
commandant  planted,  and  which  flourish  with  other  large 
trees  near  the  shore.  We  also  observed  crab-trees,  and 
the  plant  from  which  the  Spanish  liquorice  *  is  obtained, 
in  full  bloom,  the  root  of  which  was  full  of  juice,  and 
bad  a  very  high  flavour.  The  inhabitants  of  Taganrock 
avoid  planting  trees  close  to  their  dwellings,  on  account 
of  the  swarms  of  mosquitoes  which  would  be  thereby 
harboured. 

The  diversity  of  nations  observable  in  the  various 
nhabitants  of  Taganrock  is  altogether  without  example. 
Every  street  resembles  a  masquerade.  I  counted  at 
one  time  the  individuals  of  fifteen  different  countries 
assembled  together,  all  of  whom  were  not  more  remark- 
ably distinguished  by  their  respective  dresses  and  habits, 
than  by  the  harmony  and  friendship  which  existed  among 
;hem.  No  one  seemed  to  regard  the  other  as  a  stranger. 
[n  their  societies  and  intermarriages,  each  individual 
>reserves  his  mode  of  dress,  and  exercises  his  rule  of 
worship,  without  making  the  smallest  sacrifice  to  eti- 
quette, by  any  alteration  in  his  national  habits,  or  giv- 
ing the  slightest  offence  to  the  parties  with  whom  he  is 
connected.  Even  the  common  disputes  and  petty  quar- 
els,  so  frequent  in  the  markets  of  large  commercial 
*  Glycyrrhixa  glabra* 
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towns,  appeared  unknown  to  the  motley  tribe  who 
peopled  this  place ;  yet  Babel  itself  could  hardly  have 
witnessed  greater  variety  of  language.  The  fifteen  na- 
tions, whose  representatives  I  observed  at  one  tune 
gathered  together,  were  as  follow :— . 

1.  Russians,  9.  French, 

2.  Greeks,  10.  English, 
S.Armenians,  11.  Turks, 

4.  Nagay  Tartars*  (Hamaxolii),  12.  Italians, 

5.  Calmucks  (ffippophagi),  13.  Malo-Russians, 

6.  Cossacks,  14.  Prussians, 

7.  Germans,  15.  Hungarians. 

8.  Poles, 

If  the  commerce  of  Taganrock  should  experience  any 
considerable  increase,  we  may  reasonably  conclude,  from 
the  present  view  of  its  inhabitants,  that  almost  every 
nation  upon  earth  will  have  its  agent  there.f 

The  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  from  the  commerce 
carried  on  by  the  Greeks  in  the  Euxine  and  Palus 
Mseotis,  bring  the  traveller  so  near  to  what  may  be 
deemed  classic  land,  that  an  inquiry  after  antiquities 
was  not  neglected.  We  could  not  hear,  however,  that 
any  thing  worthy  of  notice  had  ever  been  discovered. 
Tumuli,  so  often  before  mentioned,  abound  in  all  the 
steppes ;  and  in  working  the  cliffs  for  the  establishment 
of  a  magazine  or  storehouse,  where  one  of  these  tumuli 
had  been  raised,  they  found  in  the  sandy  soil,  of  which 
it  consisted,  an  arched  vault,  shaped  like  an  oven,  con- 
structed of  very  large  square  bricks,  and  paved,  in  a 
style  of  most  exquisite  workmanship,  with  the  same 
materials.  If  any  thing  was  discovered  by  the  work- 
men who  made  the  excavation,  it  was  concealed,  for 
they  pretend  that  its  contents  were  unobserved  or  dis- 
regarded. In  all  probability  something  of  value  was 
removed  from  the  sepulchre,  as  will  appear  by  the  de- 
scription hereafter  given  of  a  similar  tomb,  opened  on  the 
Asiatic  side  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus.  Such  vaulted 
sepulchres  seem  to  render  trivial  the  notions  which 
have  lately  been  entertained  and  published  respecting 
the  antiquity  of  arches.  The  tumuli  in  which  such  ap- 
pearances have  been  discovered  cannot  be  considered 
as  posterior  to  the  time  of  Alexander,  if  they  were  not 
equal  in  antiquity  to  the  foundation  of  the  Macedonian 
empire. 

News  arrived,  while  we  remained  in  Taganrock,  that 
the  Cossacks  of  the  Black  Sea,  or,  as  they  are  called, 
Tchernomorski,  inhabiting  Kuban  Tartary,  had  crossed 
the  Kuban  with  a  considerable  reinforcement  under 
General  Draskovitz,  a  Sclavonian  officer  in  the  Russian 
service,  and  made  war  upon  the  Circassians,  in  order 
to  be  revenged  for  injuries  sustained  in  consequence  ol 
the  constant  plunder  carried  on  by  that  people  in  their 
territory.  We  had  long  entertained  a  desire  of  cross- 
ing the  deserts  of  Kuban,  with  a  view  to  reach  the 
districts  which  lie  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Caucasus,  and,  i 
possible,  gratify  our  curiosity  by  a  sight  of  the  Circas- 
sians in  their  own  country,  whose  personal  endowments 
are  almost  proverbial.  A  favourable  opportunity  seemee 
now  to  present  itself ;  but  even  the  Don  Cossacks  hac 
cautioned  us  against  their  brethren  of  Kuban,  whom 
they  described  as  a  lawless  set  of  banditti :  and  our 
friends  in  Taganrock  considered  the  undertaking  ha 
zardous  in  the  extreme.  Yet  the  experience  which  hac 
*  "  The  Nagay  Tartars  begin  to  the  west  of  Marinopol ;  thej 
cultivate  a  good  deal  of  corn,  yet  they  dislike  bread  as  an  articli 
of  food.  They  extend  from  Marinopol  to  Perecop,  along  the  coas 
of  the  Sea  of  Zabasche.  Their  tenta  differ  from  those  of  the  Cal 
mucks,  as,  being  more  clumsy,  and  never  taken  to  pieces,  thej 
are  carried  about  on  cars.  This  usage  they  seem  to  have  bor 
rowed  from  the  primitive  Scythian  population.  The  Nagay  tribes 
train  their  camels  to  the  yoke,  for  which  they  are  ill  qualified 
and  which  practice  is  unknown  among  all  the  Mongul  tribes  in 
Asia."— HEBER'S  MS.  Journal. 

t  [The  town  of  Taganrog  has  increased  in  size  since  the  perioc 
of  Dr  Clarke's  visit,  and  its  commerce  has  also  slowly  increased 
It  is  reckoned  to  contain  12,000  inhabitants  in  summer  during  th 
time  of  its  greatest  traffic,  but  at  other  times  not  above  9000.  In 
1807  the  towns  of  Naktshivan,  Rostof,  and  Mariopole,  with  their 
jurisdictions,  were  placed  under  the  administration  of  the  ggyer 
nor  of  Taganrog.] 


o  often  taught  us  that  rumoured  perils  disappear  when 
pproached,  and,  above  all,  the  desire  of  traversing  an 
unknown  tract  of  land,  fortified  us  for  the  undertaking. 
On  the  evening  of  the  3d  July,  having  placed  our  car- 
riage in  a  wretched  flat-bottomed  vessel,  more  like  a 
saucer  in  shape  than  a  boat,  we  ventured  on  the  waves 
and  shallows  of  the  Sea  of  Azof.     The  first  part  of  our 
oyage  was  as  pleasant  and  tranquil  as  we  could  wish ; 
jut  having  sailed  through  all  the  Turkish  fleet  of  mer- 
chant ships  at  quarantine,  it  blew,  as  night  came  on,  a 
jale  upon  our  quarter.     Our  little  boat,  heavily  laden, 
with  its  enormous  sail  very  ill  managed,  seemed  all  at 
once  at  the  mercy  of  the  sea.     The  direction  given  to 
us  was  to  steer  south-east  and  by  east.     The  only  per- 
son on  board  who  had  the  slightest  notion  of  navigation, 
was  a  French  refugee  at  the  helm,  who  pretended  he 
lad  been  a  sailor,  and  now  held  the  guidance  of  our 
vessel.     By  mere  accident   I  happened  to  notice  the 
jolar  star,  and  its  bearing  proved  that  we  were  out  of 
;he  course  we  had  been  directed  to  steer.     Upon  this, 
our  Frenchman  was  asked  if  he  had  not  a  compass. 
"  Oh  yes !  a  very  good  one,"  he  replied ;  but  instead  of 
using  it,  he  had  kept  it  safe  locked  in  the  chest  upon 
which  he  sat.  The  compass  being  produced,  it  appeared 
ihat  we  were  going  due  south ;  and  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  ignorance  of  the  mariners  in  these  waters,  who  are 
all  of  them  coasters,  it  need  only  be  mentioned,  that 
our  pilot,  alarmed  by  his  mistake,  continued  to  turn  the 
box  containing  the  compass,  in  the  hope  of  making  the 
needle  correspond  with  his  wishes.     Finding  that  all 
was  wrong,  an  instantaneous  and  fearful  confusion  en- 
sued.    We  let  go  the  mainsail,  and  made  an  endeavour 
to  lower  it ;  but  the  rigging  became  hampered,  and  the 
gale,  fast  increasing,  bore  the  gunnel  down ;  and  the 
carriage  rolling  very  near  over  the  lee-side,  we  shipped 
as  much  water  as  we  could  barely  float  with.     Our  first 
efforts  were  to  secure  the  carriage  from  another  roll, 
and,  with  all  our  force  exerted,  to  hold  the  wheels ; 
while  our  terrified  boatmen,  half  out  of  their  senses, 
were  running  over  and  against  each  other.     I  have 
heard  veteran  officers  hi  the  British  navy  declare,  that 
they  have  encountered  more  real  danger  in  what  is 
called  boating,  than  in  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
during  the  heaviest  gales  of  wind ;  and  I  will  venture  to 
say,  not  one  of  them,  had  they  been  then  present  with 
us,  would  have  deemed  it  possible  to  save  our  lives. 
We  at  last  succeeded,  however,  in  getting  out  a  couple 
of  anchors ;  and  having  lowered  and  lashed  the  carriage, 
so  as  to  secure  it  from  any  violent  motion,  passed  a 
night,  beneath  the  canopy  of  heaven,  in  a  state  of  terror, 
almost  without  hope.    As  morning  broke,  we  discerned 
the  Asiatic  coast  towards  the  south  ;  but  the  gale  con- 
tinuing, we  could  not  weigh  our  anchors  before  noon ; 
when  getting  under  weigh  once  more,  we  sailed  with 
more  moderate  weather  to  the  promontory  of  Chum- 
burskaia,  in  Asia,  where  we  landed  our  carriage. 

The  village  of  Chumburskaia  consists  of  a  few  miser- 
able wigwams,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  busied 
hauling  their  nets  when  we  arrived.  So  prodigious 
was  the  draught  of  fishes  made  at  every  haul,  that  the 
few  waggons  stationed  with  oxen  to  carry  off  the  pro- 
duce of  the  fishery  were  insufficient  for  its  removal.  A 
single  haul  was  sometimes  sufficient  to  fill  two  or  three 
of  these  waggons ;  and  the  fishes  thus  taken  were  con- 
veyed to  a  place  for  preparing  them,  belonging  to  the 
owners  of  the  land ;  where,  being  first  salted,  they  were 
exposed  for  drying  ha  the  sun.  The  variety  caught  was 
very  great.  We  saw  them  draw  out  Prussian  carp, 
pike,  sturgeon,  sterlet,  a  sort  of  large  bream,  fish  which 
resembled  perch,  but  of  very  considerable  size,  and 
those  immense  crawfish  of  which  I  have  before  spoken. 
The  shore  at  this  place  was  covered  with  a  very  fine 
gravel,  composed  of  shells  and  sand.  Swarms  of  toads 
and  small  serpents  were  crawling  or  running  towards 
the  sea ;  the  water,  though  unwholesome,  being  so  little 
impregnated  with  salt,  that  the  inhabitants  use  it  for 
drinking,  and  for  all  culinary  purposes. 

Proceeding  towards  the  ulterior,  the  view  is  bounded 
by  steppes,  as  on  the  European  side,  covered  with  tall 
luxuriant  plants.  Although  the  distance  is  small  which 
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conveys  the  traveller  from  Europe  to  Asia,  yet  the 
variety  of  new  objects  which  almost  immediately  pre- 
sent themselves,  cannot  be  unobserved.  Beetles  of  a 
gigantic  size,  locusts,  various-coloured  insects,  large 
green  lizards,  some  of  which  are  twelve  inches  in  length, 
all  manifest  a  change.  Having  brought  a  letter  to  a 
Greek  gentleman,  whose  commercial  speculations,  par- 
ticularly in  the  fishery,  had  induced  him  to  adopt  a  re- 
sidence in  these  parts,  we  found  him  at  Margaritovskaia, 
another  small  village  four  miles  from  Chumburskaia, 
and  caused  our  carriage  to  be  conveyed  to  his  house. 
He  was  settled  in  a  small  colony  of  his  own  country- 
men, the  neatness  of  whose  cottages  plainly  distinguished 
them  from  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  that  country. 
"I  have  retired  to  this  place,"  said  he,  "to  be  somewhat 
removed  from  the  shore,  as  the  natives  along  the  coast 
are  not  to  be  trusted."  He  gave  us  a  supper  of  rice, 
milk,  and  pancakes,  according  to  the  custom  of  his 
country ;  and  we  should  have  felt  comfortable  in  his 
little  dwelling,  had  it  not  been  for  the  disgusting  appear- 
ance of  toads,  which  continually  entered,  crawling  about 
the  floor.  Reptiles,  vermin,  bad  air,  bad  water,  and 
bad  people,  are  among  the  plagues  which  distinguish 
oriental  territories  ;  but  the  small  district  we  traversed 
in  this  part  of  Asia,  from  the  mouths  of  the  Don  to 
those  of  the  Kuban,  may  vie  in  horrors  with  any  other 
I  have  since  seen.  The  roads  at  this  season  of  the 
year  (July)  were  certainly  excellent,  and  the  post  very 
well  supplied ;  but  they  were  said  to  be  full  of  danger, 
and  certainly  characterised  by  every  unwholesome  and 
filthy  accompaniment. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

JOURNEY  THROUGH  KUBAN  TARTARY  TO  THE  FRONTIER  OF 
CIRCASSIA. 

THE  whole  territory  from  the  Sea  of  Azof  to  the  Kuban, 
and  thence  following  the  course  of  that  river  towards  its 
embouchure,  is  a  continual  desert,  more  desolate  than 
the  steppes  on  the  European  side  of  the  Mceotis,  in 
which  a  few  huts,  rudely  constructed  of  reeds  and  nar- 
row flags,  and  stationed  at  certain  distances,  serve  to 
supply  horses  for  the  post.  Such  wretched  hovels  offer 
neither  accommodation  nor  food.  They  are  often  des- 
titute even  of  any  thatched  covering  as  a  roof,  and 
supply  merely  an  enclosure,  in  which  the  horses  remain 
their  stated  time,  standing  in  mud  or  dung.  The  per- 
sons who  have  the  care  of  them  make  their  appearance, 
when  the  traveller  arrives,  from  a  hole  in  the  ground ; 
having  burrowed,  and  formed  a  little  subterraneous 
cave,  in  which  they  live,  like  the  marmots,  moles,  and 
other  tenants  of  the  wilderness. 

We  left  Margaritovskoy  on  the  5th  of  July,  admiring 
the  fine  view  that  was  presented  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  and 
travelled  towards  the  Ae,  one  of  the  several  rivers  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy,  in  this  part  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  and 
which  it  is  difficult  to  identify  with  any  of  the  ancient 
names  enumerated  by  him.  Ae,  in  the  Tartar  language, 
signifies  good,  and  the  name  is  said  to  have  been  applied 
to  the  river,  because  its  banks  afford  a  favourable  pas- 
ture for  sheep  ;  but  the  water  is  brackish,  and  impreg- 
nated with  salt. 

During  the  first  thirty-six  versts  [twenty-four  miles] 
of  this  day's  journey,  we  found  Grecian  or  Malo-Russian 
inhabitants.  Their  number  in  this  district  does  not  ex- 
ceed 700  persons ;  yet  a  full  proof  of  their  industry  and 
superior  importance,  as  tenants  of  the  land,  is  offered 
in  the  fact  of  their  affording  to  their  landlord  an  average 
payment  of  no  less  a  sum  annually  than  10,000  roubles. 
The  boundary  of  their  little  territory  is  formed  by  the 
river  Ae  towards  the  south,  and  the  Sea  of  Azof  to  the 
north.  The  river  Ae  separates  them  from  a  very  dif- 
ferent and  very  extraordinary  race  of  men,  whose  his- 
tory and  country  we  are  now  prepared  to  consider ; 
namely,  the  Tchernomorski,  or  Cossacks  of  the  Black 
Sea ;  more  dreadful  tales  of  whom  are  told,  to  intimi- 
date travellers,  than  even  the  misrepresentations  circu- 
lated in  Russia  concerning  their  brethren,  the  Cossacks 
of  the  Don.  We  had  been  directed  to  augment  our 


escort,  and  in  consequence  were  always  preceded  by  a 
troop  of  armed  Cossack  cavalry.  It  is  true,  the  figures 
of  those  who  composed  the  body  of  our  own  guard  did 
not  appear  very  conciliating ;  but  we  had  never  reason 
to  complain  either  of  their  conduct  or  of  their  honesty. 
The  Tchernomorski  are  a  brave,  but  rude  and  war- 
like people,  possessing  little  of  the  refinement  of  civi- 
lised society,  although  much  inward  goodness  of  heart ; 
and  they  are  ready  to  show  the  greatest  hospitality  to 
strangers  who  solicit  their  aid.  Their  original  appella- 
tion was  Zaporogztzsi,  according  to  the  most  exact 
orthography  given  to  me  by  Mr  Kovalensky  of  Tagan- 
rock  ;  a  term  alluding  to  their  former  situation  "beyond 
the  cataracts"  of  the  Dnieper,  from  the  banks  of  which 
river  they  were  removed  by  the  late  Empress  Catherine 
to  those  of  the  Kuban,  in  order  to  repel  the  incursions 
of  the  Circassians  and  Tartars  from  the  Turkish  fron- 
tier. Their  removal  was  originally  planned  by  Potem- 
kin,  but  did  not  take  place  until  about  nine  years  pre- 
vious to  our  arrival  in  the  country.  Their  society  upon 
the  Dnieper  originally  consisted  of  refugees  and  de- 
serters from  all  nations,  who  had  formed  a  settlement 
in  the  marshes  of  that  river.*  Storch  affirms,  that 
there  was  hardly  a  language  hi  Europe  but  might  be 
found  in  use  among  this  singular  people. 

In  consequence  of  the  service  they  rendered  to  Rus- 
sia in  her  last  war  with  Turkey,  Catherine,  by  a  ukase 
of  the  2d  of  June  1792,  ceded  to  them  the  peninsula  of 
Tainan,  and  all  the  countries  between  the  Kuban  and 
the  Sea  of  Azof,  as  far  as  the  rivers  Ae  and  Laba ;  an 
extent  of  territory  comprehending  upwards  of  1000 
square  miles.  They  had  also  allotted  to  them  a  consti- 
tution in  all  respects  similar  to  that  of  the  Don  Cos- 
sacks, and  received  the  appellation  of  "  Cossacks  of  the 
Black  Sea."  They  were,  moreover,  allowed  the  privi- 
lege of  choosing  an  ataman ;  but  their  numbers  have 
considerably  diminished.  They  could  once  bring  into 
the  field  an  army  of  40,000  effective  cavalry.  At  pre- 
sent, the  number  of  troops  which  they  are  able  to  sup- 
ply does  not  exceed  15,000.  Upon  their  coming  to 
settle  in  Kuban  Tartary,  it  was  first  necessary  to  expel 
the  original  inhabitants,  who  were  a  tribe  as  ferocious 
and  savage  as  the  Circassians.  Part  of  these  were 
driven  to  the  deserts  of  Nagay,  and  the  steppes  north 
of  the  Isthmus  of  the  Crimea ;  the  rest  fled  over  the 
Kuban  to  Circassia,  and  became  subject  to  the  princes 
who  inhabit  Caucasus.  At  the  time  we  traversed  Kuban, 
the  Tchernomorski  occupied  the  whole  country  from 
the  Ae  to  the  Kuban,  and  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
frontier  of  the  Don  Cossacks. 

The  Russians  speak  of  them  as  a  band  of  lawless  ban- 
ditti. We  soon  found  they  had  been  much  misrepre- 
sented ;  although,  among  a  people  consisting  of  such 
various  nations  and  characters,  we  certainly  could  not 
have  travelled  without  the  escort  by  which  we  were 
accompanied.  The  road,  if  the  plain  unaltered  earth 
may  admit  of  such  an  appellation,  was  covered  with 
stragglers,  either  going  to  the  scene  of  war,  or  coming 
from  it.  Their  figure,  dress,  and  manner,  were  unlike 
any  thing  seen  in  Europe  ;  and  however  good  the  opi- 
"  These  men  originally  were  deserters  and  vagabonds  from 
all  nations,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  marshy  islands  of  the 
Dnieper.  At  the  foundation  of  Cherson,  they  were  chased  from 
their  homes,  and  took  shelter  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  still 
preserving  their  character  of  fishermen  and  pirates.  Potemkin 
offering  them  pay  and  lands,  they  returned  to  the  side  of  Russia, 
and  did  great  service  in  the  second  Turkish  war.  They  received 
as  a  reward  the  country  newly  conquered  from  the  Kuban  Tar- 
tars. They  hold  their  lands  by  the  same  tenure,  and  enjoy  nearly 
the  same  privileges,  as  the  Don  Cossacks.  They  are,  however, 
much  poorer,  and  more  uncivilised,  and  never  quit  their  country, 
where,  indeed,  they  have  sufficient  employment.  They  receive 
no  pay,  except  an  allowance  of  rye,  and  dress  themselves  at  their 
own  expense,  and  in  whatever  colours  they  choose,  without  any 
regard  to  uniformity.  The  officers,  for  the  most  part,  wear  red 
E>oots,  which  is  their  only  distinction.  They  deal  largely  in  cattle, 
and  have  a  barter  of  salt  for  corn  with  the  Circassians.  They  are 
generally  called  thieves.  We  found  them,  however,  very  honest, 
where  their  point  of  honour  was  touched,  very  good  natured,  and, 
according  to  their  scanty  means,  hospitable."— HEBER'S  MS 
Journal. 


BLACK  SEA  COSSACKS. 


nion  may  be  which  we  still  entertain  of  this  people,  it 
would  be  trusting  too  much  to  that  opinion,  to  advise 
any  traveller  not  to  be  prepared  against  the  chance  at 
least  of  danger,  where  the  temptation  to  commit  acts 
of  hostility,  and  the  power  of  doing  so,  exist  in  so  great 
a  degree.  They  do  not  resemble  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Don  in  habits,  in  disposition,  or  in  any  circumstance  of 
external  deportment.  The  Cossacks  of  the  Don  all  wear 
the  same  uniform :  those  of  the  Black  Sea  any  habit 
which  may  suit  then*  caprice.  The  Don  Cossack  is  mild, 
affable,  and  polite  ;  the  Black  Sea  Cossack  is  blunt,  and 
even  rude,  from  the  boldness  and  hardihood  of  his  man- 
ner. If  poor,  he  is  habited  like  a  primeval  shepherd, 
or  the  wildest  mountaineer ;  at  the  same  time  having 
his  head  bald,  except  one  long  braided  lock  from  the 
crown,  which  is  tucked  behind  the  right  ear.  If  rich, 
he  is  very  lavish  in  the  costliness  of  his  dress,  being 
covered  with  gold,  silver,  velvet,  and  the  richest  silks 
and  cloths  of  every  variety  of  colour ;  but  wearing  at 
the  same  time  short  cropped  hair,  which  gives  to  his 
head  the  appearance  of  the  finest  busts  of  the  ancient 
Romans.  The  distinctive  mark  of  a  Black  Sea  Cossack, 
borne  by  the  lower  order  among  them,  of  a  braided  lock 
from  the  crown  of  the  head,  passing  behind  the  right 
ear,  is  retained  even  by  the  officers,  but  concealed  by  the 
younger  part  of  them,  with  very  artful  foppery,  among 
their  dark  hair.  They  seemed  ashamed  to  have  it  noticed, 
although,  like  a  relic  on  the  breast  of  a  catholic,  it  was 
preserved  even  with  religious  veneration ;  and  there 
was  not  one  of  them  who  would  not  sooner  have  parted 
with  his  life,  than  with  this  badge  of  the  tribe  to  which 
he  belonged.  The  custom  is  of  Polish  origin  ;  but  in 
this  part  of  the  world  it  serves  like  the  sign  among  free- 
masons, and  distinguishes  the  Tchernomorski  Cossack 
from  the  Cossack  of  the  Don,  as  well  as  from  every 
other  tribe  of  Cossacks  in  the  Russian  empire.  The 
Tchernomorski  are  much  more  cheerful  and  noisy  than 
the  Don  Cossacks  ;  turbulent  in  their  mirth  ;  vehement 
in  conversation ;  somewhat  querulous  ;  and,  if  not  en- 
gaged in  dispute,  are  generally  laughing  or  singing. 
The  Cossacks  of  the  Don  hold  this  people  in  little  esti- 
mation, considering  them  as  an  inferior  band  of  plun- 
derers when  in  actual  service.  But  it  must  be  said, 
the  Tchernomorski  entertain  the  same  sentiments  with 
regard  to  them,  making  those  remarks  which  the  un- 
educated and  lower  class  of  English  do  with  regard  to 
foreigners ;  such  as,  that  "  one  Cossack  of  the  Black 
Sea  is  a  match  for  any  three  of  his  neighbours  on  the 
Don."  The  Russian  regards  both  with  aversion,  and 
affects  to  consider  them  beneath  his  notice  and  unworthy 
his  society,  for  no  other  assignable  reason  than  igno- 
rance or  envy.  The  Cossack  is  rich ;  the  Russian  poor. 
The  Cossack  is  high  minded ;  the  Russian  abject.  The 
Cossack  is  for  the  most  part  clean  in  his  person,  ho- 
nourable, valiant,  often  well  informed,  and  possesses, 
with  his  loftiness  of  soul,  a  very  noble  stature ;  the 
Russian  is  generally  filthy,  unprincipled,  dastardly, 
always  ignorant,  and  rarely  dignified  by  any  elevation 
of  mind  or  body.* 

But  it  is  proper  to  attend  more  closely  to  the  detail 
of  the  journey.  At  thirty-six  versts'  distance  from 
Margaritovskoy,  we  came  to  the  river  Ae,  called  Yea 
by  the  Turks,  and  Ida  by  the  Germans,  a  boundary  of 
the  territory  possessed  by  the  Tchernomorski.  Just 
before  we  crossed  this  river,  we  passed  a  fortress  of 
considerable  size,  rudely  constructed  of  earth,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  few  pieces  of  artillery.  This  fortress  was 
originally  a  depot  of  stores,  and  a  barrier  against  the 

*  When  Mr  Heber  was  in  this  country,  his  friend,  Mr  Thorn- 
ton, the  companion  of  his  travels,  lost  his  gun,  and  they  left 
Ekaterinedara,  supposing  it  to  be  stolen,  as  travellers  in  Russia 
are  constantly  liable  to  thefts  of  every  description.  To  their 
great  surprise,  however,  when  they  arrived  at  Tainan,  the  gun 
was  brought  to  them.  An  express  had  been  sent  after  them, 
who  had  travelled  the  whole  distance  from  Ekaterinedara  to 
Taman,  to  restore  the  gun  to  its  owner,  and  the  person  employed 
to  convey  it  refused  to  accept  any  reward  for  his  labour.  Such 
facts  as  these  require  no  comment.  The  character  of  the  people, 
and  their  superiority  to  the  Russians  in  every  qualification  that 
can  adorn  human  nature,  is  completely  established. 


Tartars.  It  is  still  garrisoned.  The  commandant,  as 
we  changed  horses  at  Aeskoy,  gave  us  news  of  the  war 
to  which  we  were  travelling.  From  him  we  learned 
that  the  allied  army  of  Cossacks,  Sclavonians,  and 
Russians,  had  crossed  the  Kuban,  and  had  taken  seve- 
ral Circassian  villages — that  many  Circassian  princes 
had  applied  in  person  to  the  Tchernomorski  for  peace 
— that  the  Pacha  of  Anapa  had  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  acting  as  mediator,  and  of  repairing  to  the 
Tchernomorski  capital,  Ekaterinedara.  He  cautioned 
us  to  be  on  our  guard  concerning  the  Tchernomorski, 
as  the  route  would  now  be  filled  with  deserters,  and 
persons  of  every  description  from  the  army ;  and,  above 
all  things,  he  advised  us  to  increase  the  number  of  our 
guard,  lest  treachery  might  be  experienced  from  the 
members  of  our  escort,  from  whom  as  much  might  be 
apprehended  as  from  the  Circassians. 

We  observed  several  sorts  of  game  on  this  day's  jour- 
ney, particularly  the  wild  turkey,  the  pheasant,  some 
wild  swans,  and  wild  ducks  ;  also  a  large  sort  of  fowl  as 
big  as  a  capon.  In  the  steppes  we  caught  a  very  un- 
common species  of  mole.  To  us  it  was  entirely  new, 
although  perhaps  it  may  have  been  the  animal  men- 
tioned in  the  Journal  des  Savans  Voyageurs,  as  known 
in  Russia  under  the  appellation  of  slepez*  It  seemed 
totally  blind ;  not  having  the  smallest  speck  or  mark  of 
any  eye  or  optic  nerve.  Its  head  was  broad,  and  quite 
flat,  like  that  of  an  otter ;  its  under  jaw  armed  by  two 
very  formidable  fangs,  with  which,  when  caught,  it 
gnashes  and  grates  its  upper  teeth.  It  is  to  the  highest 
degree  fierce,  and,  for  so  small  an  animal,  remarkably 
intimidating  ;  for  though  it  will  not  turn  out  of  the  way 
while  on  its  march,  it  bites  and  tears  whatever  it  en- 
counters. It  is  of  a  pale  ash  colour,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  head,  much  like  the  common  mole. 

Passing  the  Ae,  we  entered  the  territory  of  the  Tcher- 
nomorski ;  and  proceeding  about  four  miles  farther,  we 
arrived  at  Cherubinovskoy,  a  wretched  village,  built  of 
reeds,  and  containing  two  or  three  paltry  shops.  As  we 
journeyed  on  from  this  place,  the  post-houses  were  con- 
structed exactly  after  the  description  given  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  chapter.  They  were  totally  destitute  of 
any  security  from  the  weather,  consisting  only  of  a  few 
bundles  of  reeds  and  flags,  loosely  put  together,  and 
liable  to  be  scattered  by  the  slightest  wind.  The  wonder 
is,  how  they  can  possibly  preserve  their  cattle  in  such 
places  during  the  winter  season,  which  is  sometimes  ex- 
tremely severe.  We  observed  several  sledges  for  tra- 
velling over  the  snow,  and  in  these  the  attendants  of 
the  relays  had  constructed  their  beds. 

On  the  6th  of  July  we  saw  nothing  but  continued 
steppes,  covered  by  beautiful  and  luxuriant  flowers. 
Among  the  tallest  and  most  showy  appeared  the  dark 
blue  blossoms  of  the  viper's  bugloss,  or  echium  altissimum 
of  Jacquin,  and  italicum  of  Linnaeus.  The  statice  trygo- 
no'ides,  not  known  to  Linnaeus,  grew  in  abundance,  and 
is  common  over  all  Kuban  Tartary  ;  also  those  beauti- 
ful plants,  iris  desertorum,  and  dianthus  carthusianorum. 
We  were,  of  course,  busied  in  making  additions  to  our 
herbary,  and  the  note  subjoined  will  enumerate  the 
principal  part  of  our  acquisition.f  The  mosquitoes  be- 
gan to  increase,  and  were  very  troublesome.  The  heat 
at  the  same  time  was  very  great,  being  as  high  as  90 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  when  estimated  with  the  greatest 
caution,  in  the  shade. 

Throughout  all  this  part  of  Kuban,  a  traveller  with 
a  light  carriage  may  proceed  at  the  rate  of  130  English 

*  Gmelin  considered  it  as  an  intermediate  link  between  the 
mouse  and  the  mole ;  for  though,  like  the  mole,  it  buries  itself, 
yet  its  food  is  confined  entirely  to  that  which  it  finds  on  the  soil. 

t  A  new  species  of  calendula;  also  of  ranunculus,  and  galega, 
crambe  tartarica,  ccrinlhe  minor,  antirriiinum  genistifolium,  anthe- 
mis  miliffoliata,  lathynts  tuberosut,  symphytum  consolidum,  saliia 
nemorosa,  galium  rubio'ides,  phlomis  tuberosa,  xeranthemum  an- 
nuum  in  great  abundance,  nigdla  damascena,  astragalus  tenuifo- 
Hits.  Others,  well  known  in  Britain,  were — thalictrum  minus 
(lesser  meadow  rue),  agrostemma githago  (cockle),  taiiacetum  vui- 
gart  (tansy),  ranunculus  linyua  (great  spear-wort),  cynoglossum 
opicinale  (hound's-tongue),  trifoliwn  arvense  (hair-foot's  trefoil), 
trifoliitm  melilofut  lt<((a. 
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miles  in  a  day.  With  our  laden  vehicle,  notwithstand- 
ing the  numerous  delays  occasioned  by  search  for  plants 
and  annuals,  we  performed  seventy  miles  in  the  course 
of  twelve  hours.  We  passed  several  lakes,  one  of  which, 
from  its  remarkable  appellation,  deserves  notice:  it 
was  called  Bey's  Eau  (Prince's  Water),  eau  being  pro- 
nounced exactly  as  by  the  French,  and  signifying  the 
same  thing.  Bey  is  a  very  common  oriental  word  for  a 
prince.  A  village  near  this  lake  was  called  Bey's  eau 
koy.  We  noticed  also  some  corn-mills,  worked  by 
undershot  wheels,  and  ancient  tumuli,  as  usual,  in  the 
perspective.  Among  the  birds,  swallows  appeared  by 
far  the  most  numerous.  One  vast  plain  was  entirely 
covered  by  swarms  of  them,  evidently  assembling  in 
preparation  for  a  migratory  flight  to  some  other  country. 
Wild  swans,  geese,  and  ducks,  were  in  great  numbers. 
But  by  much  the  most  frequent  objects  were  the  tumuli ; 
and,  from  their  great  number,  I  should  have  been  in- 
clined to  suppose  they  were  occasionally  raised  as  marks 
of  guidance  across  these  immense  plains  during  winter, 
when  the  ground  is  covered  by  snow ;  but  whenever  any 
one  has  been  laid  open,  the  appearance  of  a  sepulchre 
puts  the  question  of  their  origin  beyond  dispute,  and 
the  traveller  is  left  to  wonder  and  perplex  himself  in 
conjectures  concerning  the  population  which  supplied 
the  labour  for  raising  these  numerous  vestiges  of  in- 
terment, as  well  as  the  bodies  they  served  to  contain. 
The  number  greatly  increased  as  we  drew  near  to  the 
Kuban ;  and,  in  the  last  stage,  before  we  reached  that 
river,  I  counted  ninety-one,  all  at  once  in  view. 

The  whole  of  the  soil  in  this  part  of  the  Tcherno- 
morski  territory  is  covered  by  fine  pasture  herbage, 
and  supplies  hay  for  all  their  cavalry  and  cattle.*  In 
our  route  we  frequently  encountered  parties  returning 
from  the  war,  who  had  been  dismissed  to  their  respec- 
tive homes,  or  had  thought  proper  to  remove  them- 
selves. These  were  all  armed  similarly  to  our  escort, 
and,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  commandant  of  the 
old  mud  fortress  upon  the  Ae,  when  we  entered  their 
territory,  were  as  much  to  be  dreaded  as  the  Circas- 
sians themselves.  They  passed  us,  however,  very  re- 
spectfully, probably  on  account  of  our  number,  which 
had  been  augmented  from  twelve  to  twenty.  As  for  those 
of  the  Tchernomorski  whom  we  found  in  the  different 
post-houses,  they  really  appeared  as  wild  as  American 
savages,  having  their  bodies  quite  naked,  except  a 
sheep's  hide  cast  across  their  shoulders,  with  the  wool 
on  the  outside.  They  usually  appeared  lying  among 
the  grass,  while  the  horses  for  the  post  were  grazing 
around  them,  ready  to  be  caught  when  wanted. 

We  now  drew  near  to  the  Kuban,  and  had  reached 
the  last  post-house  before  arriving  at  Ekaterinedara, 
when  the  view  of  the  Caucasian  mountains  opened  upon 
us,  extending,  in  a  craggy  and  mountainous  ridge,  from 
east  to  west.  I  endeavoured  to  recall  a  former  impres- 
sion made  upon  my  mind  in  the  approach  to  the  Alps 
from  Augsburg ;  and  the  recollection  served  to  convince 
me,  that  the  range  of  Mount  Caucasus  has  neither  the 
apparent  altitude  nor  grandeur  of  the  Alpine,  whatever 
their  relative  heights  may  be.f  Marshal  Biberstein, 
a  celebrated  Russian  botanist  and  traveller,  afterwards 
informed  me,  that  he  considered  Mount  Chat  in  Cau- 
casus higher  than  Mont  Blanc :  it  is  certainly  visible  at 
the  immense  distance  of  200  miles.  The  snowy  summits 
of  the  Alps  are  seen  for  a  day's  journey  before  reach- 
ing them,  glittering  above  the  line  of  clouds  collected 
near  their  bases;  especially  by  a  traveller  who  ap- 
proaches the  Tyrol,  where  they  seem  to  rise  up  all  at 
once  like  a  wall  from  the  plains  of  Suabia.  To  us,  in- 
deed, who  had  travelled  so  long  in  the  flats  of  Russia, 

*  ' '  The  cattle  here  are  larger  and  finer  than  any  where  in  Rus- 
sia. There  are  no  sheep,  not  even  of  the  Asiatic  breed.  The 
Cossack  horses  are  what  would  be  called  in  England  good  gallo- 
ways. Their  masters  vaunt  very  much  their  speed  and  hardiness. 
According  to  them,  a  moderately  good  horse  will  go  sixty  versts, 
or  forty  miles,  at  full  speed,  without  stopping.  They  are  seldom 
handsome." — HEBEB'S  MS.  Journal. 

t  [The  highest  peak  of  the  Caucasus  is  Mount  Elberous,  nearly 
17,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  considerably  south  of 
the  range  seen  by  Dr  Clarke.} 


the  Caucasian  mountains  were  a  new  and  very  interest- 
ing sight.  Our  eyes  were  fatigued  by  the  uniformity  of 
perpetual  plains ;  and  even  serene  skies,  to  which  we 
had  been  so  long  accustomed,  were  gladly  exchanged 
for  the  refreshing  winds  of  the  hills,  the  frequent 
showers,  and  the  rolling  clouds,  which  always  accom- 
pany them.  Trees  also  began  to  appear,  and  the  banks 
of  the  Kuban  were  covered  with  woods.  The  oak,  so 
long  a  stranger,  reared  his  venerable  head ;  and  the 
willow,  the  bramble,  wild  raspberries,  blooming  shrubs, 
and  thick  underwood,  covered  the  ground,  affording  re- 
treat to  abundance  of  wild  boars  and  deer.  The  last 
are  often  taken  young,  and  kept  as  tame  animals  in  the 
cottages  of  the  country. 

Ekaterinedara,  or  Catherine's  Gift,  the  capital  of  the 
Tchernomorski  Cossacks,  makes  a  very  extraordinary 
appearance.  It  has  no  resemblance  to  a  town  ;  but  is 
rather  a  grove  or  forest  of  oaks,  in  which  a  number  of 
straggling  cottages,  widely  separated,  are  concealed  not 
only  from  all  general  observation,  but  even  from  the 
view  of  each  other.  The  inhabitants  have  cut  down 
and  cleared  as  many  as  they  could ;  but  the  streets,  if 
they  may  be  so  called,  and  the  spaces  between  the 
houses,  are  covered  with  dwarf  oaks,  and  thick  branches 
of  scions  yet  rising  from  the  roots  which  are  left  in  the 
earth.  The  antiquity  of  the  tumuli  which  cover  all  this 
country  may  in  some  degree  be  proved  even  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  oaks  growing  on  them.  We  saw  some 
trees,  perhaps  as  old  as  any  in  the  world,  which  were 
so  situated.  The  inhabitants  had  dug  into  the  tumuli, 
to  form  cellars  for  their  ice  and  wine ;  and,  in  so  doing, 
found  several  earthen  vases,  deposited  with  the  skele- 
tons which  these  sepulchres  contained;  but  unfortu- 
nately they  destroyed  every  thing  they  discovered.  The 
air  in  this  metropolitan  forest  is  pestiferous,  and  the 
water  of  the  place  very  unwholesome.  Fevers,  similar 
to  those  which  prevail  near  the  Pontine  marshes,  at 
Psestum,  and  on  the  coast  of  Baia  in  Italy,  afflict  those 
who  reside  here.  In  the  environs,  however,  the  air  is 
better ;  and  perhaps,  when  the  ground  is  cleared,  so  as 
to  admit  a  free  circulation,  and  thoroughly  cultivated 
by  the  increase  of  gardens,  the  health  of  the  inhabitants 
will  be  less  injured ;  but  from  its  damp  situation,  and 
the  vicinity  of  extensive  marshes  on  the  Circassian  side 
of  the  Kuban,  Ekaterinedara  is  never  likely  to  be  a  de- 
sirable place  of  residence.  The  very  foundation  of 
the  city  bore  date  only  eight  years  previous  to  our  ar- 
rival ;  so  that  it  still  had  the  appearance  of  a  colony 
newly  transported  to  the  wildernesses  of  America, 
maintaining  a  struggle,  against  all  the  obstacles  opposed 
to  it,  from  inhospitable  natives,  unpenetrable  woods, 
and  an  unwholesome  climate.  The  houses  of  the  inha- 
bitants were  neater  than  our  best  English  cottages. 
Each  owner  possessed  a  large  area  before  his  door,  to 
which  an  avenue  of  the  finest  oaks  conducted ;  also  an 
adjoining  garden,  in  which  we  noticed  the  vine,  the 
water-melon,  and  the  cucumber.  The  sun-flower  blooms 
spontaneously  every  where,  without  cultivation;  and 
many  plants  found  only  in  our  greenhouses  are  the 
weeds  of  the  plain.  The  climate,  from  a  proximity  to 
the  mountains,  is  humid  and  cloudy,  agitated  by  fre- 
quent and  violent  winds,  with  thunder  and  sudden  tem- 
pestuous rains.* 

In  their  new  settlement,  the  Tchernomorski  still  dis- 
play the  same  manners  and  mode  of  life  which  they 
practised  before  they  migrated  from  the  Dnieper.  By 
this  means  the  Circassians,  and  even  those  of  the  Rus- 
sians who  live  among  them  or  near  them,  are  instructed 
in  many  domestic  arts  of  comfort  and  cleanliness  to 

*  [Ekaterinodar  remains  pretty  much  in  the  condition  de- 
scribed by  Dr  Clarke,  being  rather  a  large  straggling  village, 
filled  with  trees  and  gardens,  than  a  town.  It  contains  about 
3000  inhabitants.  The  public  establishments  are  a  quarantine,  a 
fortress,  with  a  cathedral  in  it,  and  a  prison.  In  the  quarantine 
establishment  an  occasional  commerce  is  carried  on  with  tho 
Circassians,  who  bring  rye  in  exchange  for  salt.  The  prison  is 
generally  filled,  as  at  the  time  of  Clarke's  visit,  with  unfortunate 
Circassian  prisoners,  waiting  until  their  countrymen  have  cap- 
tured as  many  Russians  or  Cossacks  as  are  necessary  for  their 
exchange.— LYALL'S  Travels,  vol.  I.  405-3 
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which  they  wei'e  before  strangers.  Celebrated  as  they 
justly  are  for  their  skill  in  horsemanship,  they  acknow- 
ledge themselves  inferior  in  this  respect  to  the  Circas- 
sians, whose  light  bodies,  lightly  accoutred,  on  the 
fleetest  horses  in  the  world,  outstrip  them  in  the  chase. 
Yet  I  know  not  a  more  interesting  object  than  a  Cos- 
sack of  the  Tchernomorski  mounted  and  equipped  for 
war.  It  is  then  only  they  may  be  said  to  exist,  and  in 
their  native  element ;  brandishing  their  long  lances  in 
the  air,  bending,  turning,  or  halting  suddenly  when  in 
full  speed,  with  so  much  graceful  attitude,  and  such 
natural  dignity,  that  the  horse  and  his  rider  seem  as 
one  animal. 

The  reins  of  government  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  ataman  and  his  officers.  These  wear  the  most 
theatrical  and  showy  dresses  which  are  known  to  any 
people  in  the  whole  world.  Their  breasts  are  covered 
with  chains  of  gold  and  lace.  Their  sabre  is  Turkish, 
their  boots  of  red  or  yellow-coloured  leather,  their  cap 
of  black  velvet,  ornamented  with  lace  and  silver  chains, 
or  fine  black  Tartarian  wool,  taken  from  lambs  in  an 
embryo  state ;  and  the  waist  bound  with  silken  sashes, 
which  support  pistols  of  the  most  costly  workmanship. 
A  small  whip,  with  a  short  leathern  thong,  is  attached 
to  their  little  finger.  The  lower  extremity  of  their  lance 
is  supported  by  the  right  foot ;  and  from  the  powder  flask 
which  hangs  in  front  are  suspended  silver  coins  and 
other  trinkets. 

On  the  evening  of  our  arrival,  the  ataman  waited  upon 
us  with  a  party  of  officers.  One  of  the  best  houses  in 
the  place  had  been  previously  allotted  to  our  use,  which 
they  desired  us  to  consider  as  our  own,  and  declared 
themselves  ready  to  render  us  any  service  in  their 
power.  The  ataman  then  informed  us,  that  the  Pacha 
of  Anapa,  with  several  of  the  princes  of  Circassia,  had 
crossed  the  Kuban,  and  pitched  their  tents  on  the  north- 
ern side  of  the  river,  suing  for  peace  with  the  Tcher- 
nomorski ;  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  Cossack  army 
would  march  to  give  them  a  meeting  in  the  morning, 
and  adjust  the  preliminaries ;  and  as  the  ceremony 
might  amuse  us,  he  very  kindly  offered  to  include  us 
among  the  persons  of  his  suite :  to  which  proposal  we 
readily  assented. 

The  history  of  the  war  in  which  they  had  been  so  re- 
cently engaged,  is  as  follows.  The  Circassians,  in  their 
nocturnal  incursions,  had  for  the  last  three  years  com- 
mitted many  depredations  upon  the  territory  of  the 
Tchernomorski ;  not  only  stealing  the  cattle,  but  some- 
tunes  bearing  off  the  inhabitants.  The  Tchernomorski 
applied  to  the  emperor  for  permission  to  punish  these 
marauders,  and  for  a  reinforcement.  General  Drascovitz 
was  accordingly  sent,  with  a  party  of  troops  and  some 
artillery,  into  the  Kuban.  At  five  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Friday,  June  the  20th,  the  army,  consisting  of 
4500  men,  including  two  regiments  of  regulars,  some 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  the  chief  part  of  the  Cossack 
army  stationed  in  and  near  Ekaterinedara,  began  to 
advance  by  crossing  the  river.  This  undertaking  was 
sufficiently  arduous  to  have  daunted  better  disciplined 
troops.  The  Kuban  is  broad  and  very  rapid ;  and  a  few 
canoes,  with  one  flat-bottomed  barge,  was  all  the  aid 
which  could  be  procured  for  this  purpose.  General 
Drascovitz  himself  assured  me  he  had  never  seen  any 
thing  equal  to  the  spirit  and  alacrity  with  which  the 
Cossack  cavalry,  who  led  the  way,  received  the  order 
to  march.  They  plunged  on  horseback  into  the  torrent, 
and  swam  to  the  opposite  shore.  The  passage  was  be- 
gun, as  I  have  stated,  at  five  in  the  morning,  and  by 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  whole  army  had  crossed, 
which,  considering  the  want  of  proper  boats  and  other 
conveniences,  and  the  great  rapidity  of  the  current,  is 
wonderful.  By  nine  o'clock  in  the  same  evening  the 
attack  was  commenced.  A  small  party,  consisting  only 
of  eight  of  the  Circassian  guard,  were  surprised  in  the 
very  onset  of  the  march,  of  which  two  were  taken,  and 
the  others  fled  to  give  the  alarm.  The  first  effective 
blow  was  struck  by  the  Circassians,  who  attacked  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  Cossack  cavalry,  taking  eleven 
of  the  Cossack  horses  and  a  few  prisoners.  General 
Drascovitz  then  detached  a  body  of  Cossacks  to  recon- 


noitre, who  found  the  Circassians  in  possession  of  a 
strong  hold,  and  prepared  for  attack.  These  gave  the 
Cossacks  a  very  warm  reception ;  but  the  general  per- 
ceiving it,  caused  some  pieces  of  artillery  to  bear  upon 
his  opponents.  The  noise  of  cannon  had  never  before 
been  heard  in  Circassia ;  the  rocks  of  Caucasus  repeated 
the  dreadful  uproar  of  the  guns ;  and  the  natives,  at  the 
very  sound,  fled  in  all  directions.  The  Russian  army, 
rapidly  advancing,  burned  and  destroyed  eight  of  the 
villages,  took  8000  head  of  cattle,  besides  a  quantity  of 
arms  and  other  valuables.  The  number  of  the  dead  on 
the  side  of  the  Circassians  amounted  to  thirty-seven  in 
one  village  ;  and  nearly  an  equal  slaughter  took  place 
in  all  the  others.  The  Russians  lost  only  ten  Cossacks, 
who  were  made  prisoners,  but  had  not  a  man  killed, 
and  very  few  wounded.  The  number  of  the  Circassian 
prisoners  was  not  great ;  for  so  desperate  was  their 
valour,  that  they  preferred  being  cut  to  pieces,  rather 
than  surrender.  The  first  overtures  for  peace  were 
made  by  the  arrival  of  some  deputies  from  the  Circas- 
sians, demanding  the  reason  of  the  war.  The  answer 
given  by  the  Cossacks  is  curious,  -as  it  serves  to  call  to 
mind  similar  laconic  expressions  in  ancient  times.  "  You 
have  played  your  gambols,"  said  they,  "  in  our  territory 
these  three  years ;  we  therefore  come  for  a  little  sport 
in  yours."  This  answer  being  carried  to  the  princes 
of  the  country,  they  came  in  great  numbers  to  sue  the 
Cossacks  for  quarter  and  peace.  To  aid  this  request, 
a  scarcity  of  bread  soon  prevailed  among  the  combined 
forces  of  Russians  and  Cossacks ;  and  the  water  of  the 
country  being  bad,  they  retreated  gradually  towards 
the  Kuban,  where  they  were  met  by  the  Pacha  of  Anapa, 
who,  with  a  great  retinue  and  much  ceremony,  came, 
in  the  name  of  the  Turkish  government,  to  intercede 
for  the  Circassians ;  offering  himself,  at  the  same  time, 
a  pledge  for  the  security  of  their  future  conduct.  To 
strengthen  these  assurances,  he  accompanied  the  Cos- 
sacks and  Russians  across  the  Kuban,  and  entered  Eka- 
terinedara, but  was  not  permitted  to  remain  there,  on 
account  of  the  quarantine.  He  was  suffered,  however, 
to  pitch  his  tent  on  the  Cossack  side  of  the  Kuban,  close 
to  the  river.  From  thence  he  passed  again  into  Cir- 
cassia, and  assembling  the  princes  of  the  country,  made 
them  take  a  solemn  oath  of  peace  and  friendship  with 
the  Tchernomorski ;  but  the  latter,  not  being  satisfied 
with  the  report  of  these  proceedings,  insisted  that  the 
same  oath  should  be  publicly  repeated  on  their  side  of 
the  river.  It  was  for  this  purpose  that  the  Pacha  of 
Anapa  had  again  returned,  bringing  with  him  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Circassian  princes,  who  now  waited 
upon  the  northern  bank  of  the  Kuban,  to  go  through 
the  required  ceremony. 

At  nine  o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  the  8th  of 
July,  General  Drascovitz  sent  his  drosky,  escorted  by  a 
party  of  armed  Cossacks  and  an  officer,  to  say  the  ata- 
man was  waiting  for  us  to  join  his  suite  in  the  proces- 
sion to  the  Pacha  of  Anapa's  tent  by  the  Kuban ;  and 
that  many  of  the  princes  of  Circassia  were  there,  ready 
to  take  the  oath  of  peace.  We  drove  to  head-quarters, 
and  arrived  as  the  grand  cavalcade,  consisting  of  the 
ataman  with  a  numerous  escort  of  Cossack  officers,  and 
delegates  from  all  the  troops  of  the  Cossack  army,  were 
proceeding  to  the  river  side,  distant  only  half  a  mile 
from  the  town.  I  never  beheld  so  fine  a  sight.  The 
dresses  worn  by  the  officers  were  more  beautiful  than 
the  most  magnificent  theatres  display,  exhibiting  every 
variety  of  colour  and  ornament ;  while  their  high-bred 
horses,  glittering  in  embroidered  housings,  and  prancing 
with  flowing  manes  and  tails,  seemed  conscious  of  the 
warlike  dignity  of  their  riders.  Several  Cossacks  darted 
by  us,  on  the  fleetest  coursers  we  had  ever  seen,  to  join 
the  cavalcade.  In  front  rode  the  ataman,  bareheaded, 
in  a  dress  of  blue  velvet,  with  sleeves  and  trousers  of 
scarlet  cloth,  very  richly  embroidered.  From  his 
shoulders  loosely  fell  a  rich  tunic,  lined  with  blue  silk, 
and  fastened  back  by  gold  buttons.  His  boots,  like 
those  of  all  the  other  officers,  were  of  red  leather ;  and 
by  his  side  was  suspended  a  broad  and  costly  sabre,  in 
a  sheath  of  red  velvet,  richly  embossed  with  gold,  and 
studded  with  turquoises.  On  each  side  of  him  rode  a 
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party  of  his  principal  officers ;  and  behind  followed  all 
the  flower  of  the  Cossack  army,  in  most  sumptuous 
dresses,  curbing  their  foaming  and  neighing  steeds.  We 
were,  by  the  ataman's  orders,  placed  in  the  van  of  the 
procession;  and  soon  arriving  on  the  high  grounds 
which  form  the  northern  bank  of  the  Kuban,  beheld 
the  encampment  of  the  Turks  and  Circassians,  on  a 
small  flat,  close  to  the  water's  edge.  The  pacha,  sur- 
rounded by  his  attendants,  was  seated  in  his  tent,  smok- 
ing, with  the  awning  drawn  up  on  all  sides.  He  was 
attended  by  a  Turkish  courier  from  the  porte,  his  own 
dragoman  or  interpreter,  and  several  of  the  most  power- 
ful Circassian  princes,  dressed  in  the  savage  and  extra- 
ordinary habits  worn  by  the  different  tribes  of  Mount 
Caucasus,  some  of  which  will  be  hereafter  more  parti- 
cularly noticed.  Upon  the  opposite  shore  appeared  a 
very  considerable  multitude  of  the  Circassians,  collected 
either  by  curiosity,  or  the  hope  of  bartering  with  the 
Cossacks,  when  the  terms  of  peace  should  be  concluded. 
The  greater  part  of  these  remained  at  a  distance  from 
the  rest,  with  evident  caution  and  mistrust,  as  if  uncer- 
tain what  termination  the  business  of  the  day  might 
have.  As  soon  as  the  Cossack  cavalry  made  its  appear- 
ance, the  Circassian  deputies  rose,  and  came  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  pacha's  tent,  who  was  seen  in  front  of  the 
party,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  small  tuft  of  camel's  hair 
fastened  to  an  ivory  handle,  with  which  he  was  occu- 
pied in  keeping  off  the  mosquitoes.  The  Cossack  army 
halted  upon  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  all  the  cavalry 
being  dismounted,  were  drawn  up  in  two  lines  parallel 
to  the  river,  in  front  of  which  appeared  the  Cossack 
soldiers  standing  by  their  lances.  The  ataman  and  his 
principal  officers  rode  down  into  the  plain  before  the 
tent ;  where  having  alighted,  their  horses  were  taken 
back,  and  they  all  advanced  bareheaded  towards  the 
pacha.  We  accompanied  them ;  and  being  stationed 
by  the  ataman  near  his  person,  understood,  by  means 
of  our  interpreter,  all  that  passed  upon  the  occasion. 

The  preliminaries  began  by  an  apology  from  the  ata- 
man for  having  kept  the  pacha  so  long  waiting.  "  Your 
coming,"  replied  the  pacha,  "  is  for  a  good  purpose, 
and  therefore  may  have  demanded  consideration  ;  it  is 
only  bad  things  which  are  rashly  hurried  over." 

Ataman — "  Have  you  explained  to  the  Circassian 
princes,  that  we  are  not  satisfied  with  oaths  of  peace 
made  by  them  in  their  territory  ?  We  must  bear  tes- 
timony to  their  attestations  here,  in  our  own  land." 

Pacha — "  I  have  made  this  known  throughout  all  the 
Caucasian  line ;  and  several  of  the  most  powerful 
princes  of  the  country  are  now  present,  to  answer  for 
the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  and  for  themselves." 

Ataman — "  Have  all  those  who  are  not  present,  as 
well  as  these  their  deputies,  taken  the  oath  of  peace  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river  ?" 

Pacha — "  All  of  them.  Unless  I  had  been  present 
upon  the  occasion  myself,  and  had  actually  witnessed 
it,  I  would  not  venture  to  be  responsible  for  their  peace- 
able behaviour ;  which  I  now  promise  to  be." 

Ataman — "  Your  excellency  speaks  of  a  responsibility, 
which  is  perhaps  much  greater  than  you  imagine. 
Hitherto,  their  princes  have  paid  no  respect  to  the  ob- 
ligation of  an  oath,  which  has  been  violated  as  often  as 
it  was  made.  How  many  have  engaged  to  be  bound 
by  the  oath  which  is  now  to  be  repeated  ?" 

Pacha — "  Fifty ;  and  of  these,  the  most  powerful  are 
the  princes  who  have  attended  me  upon  this  occasion." 

Ataman — "  All  our  Cossack  brethren,  whom  the  Cir- 
cassians have  made  prisoners,  must  be  restored,  in 
failure  of  which  the  war  will  certainly  be  renewed ;  and 
in  compliance  with  this  demand  all  our  prisoners  will 
be  given  up." 

Some  other  conversation  passed  which  I  was  not  able 
to  collect,  from  the  rapidity  with  which  it  was  delivered. 
As  soon  as  the  preliminaries  were  concluded,  which  in- 
volved very  little  discussion,  for  the  Circassians  seemed 
willing  to  accede  to  any  proposition  made  on  the  part 
of  the  Cossacks,  the  pacha  took  from  his  bosom  a  manu- 
script written  upon  linen,  on  which  the  Circassian 
princes  severally  laid  their  hands,  repeating  the  neces- 
sary oath,  which  promised  to  the  Cossacks  the  undis- 


turbed possession  of  all  the  country  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Kuban.  What  the  nature"  of  the  manuscript 
was,  we  could  not  learn,  except  that  it  contained  certain 
passages  of  the  Koran  and  other  sacred  writings.  The 
whole  ceremony  ended  by  the  pacha's  writing  with  a 
reed  the  names  of  the  parties  concerned  in  this  trans- 
action. 

The  extraordinary  appearance  of  the  Circassian 
princes  drew  my  attention  entirely  to  them.  Their 
clothes  were  as  ragged  as  any  English  beggar's,  and 
their  necks  and  legs  quite  bare.  A  few  only  had  slip- 
pers of  red  leather  on  their  feet.  Their  heads  were  all 
shaved,  and  covered  on  the  crown  with  small  skull-caps 
laced  with  silver.*  In  their  belts  they  had  large  pistols  ; 
and  by  each  of  their  sides  were  suspended  a  sabre  and 
a  knive.  Ball-cartridges,  sewed  singly,  were  ranged  in 
rows  upon  their  breasts.  The  sleeves  of  their  jackets 
being  worn  out  at  the  elbows,  plates  of  silver  or  of  steel 
armour,  inlaid,  appeared  through  the  holes,  which  they 
wore  next  the  skin,  covering  their  arms,  and  otherwise 
concealed  by  clothes.  A  coat  of  mail  covered  also  the 
breast  and  the  rest  of  the  body  Some  of  them  wore  a 
sort  of  iron  shirt,  made  of  twisted  mail,  or  rings  so 
closely  interwoven,  and  so  well  adapted  to  the  form, 
that  every  part  of  the  body  was  covered  and  protected, 
except  the  face.  Pallas,  in  his  Travels  through  the 
South  of  Russia,  has  represented  one  of  their  princes 
on  horseback,  covered  by  this  kind  of  armour.  A  bow 
and  quiver  are  fastened  by  straps  round  the  hips.  I 
brought  away  one  of  their  arrows,  which  had  actually 
passed  through  the  body  of  a  Cossack  horse,  and  killed 
the  animal  on  the  spot.  The  Circassians  use  the  bow 
with  very  great  skill,  never  making  any  random  shots, 
but  sure  of  the  aim  before  they  let  the  arrow  fly.  The 
Russian  army  dreaded  very  much  those  destructive 
weapons ;  as  they  are  used  by  very  skilful  marksmen, 
who,  like  riflemen,  station  themselves  in  trees,  or  among 
rocks,  in  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  to  pick  out  the 
officers. 

A  circumstance  not  worth  relating,  if  it  did  not  illus- 
trate the  manners  and  character  of  the  different  people 
then  assembled,  afforded  considerable  amusement  to  us, 
who  were  merely  spectators  upon  this  occasion.  When 
the  pacha  received  the  ataman  with  his  attendants,  he 
was  evidently  in  a  state  of  trepidation.  Seeing  the  high 
banks  of  the  river  covered  with  armed  men,  and  the 
lances  of  the  Cossacks  ranged  like  a  forest  along  the 
northern  side  of  the  Kuban,  he  could  not  conceal  his 
anxiety  and  uneasiness.  His  own  manners  were  re- 
markably affable  and  polite  ;  but  he  viewed  the  troops 
and  officers  of  the  Cossack  army,  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded, as  a  set  of  lawless  plunderers,  for  whose  con- 
duct there  could  be  no  long  security.  Doubtless  he  had 
heard  as  many  tales  of  the  barbarity  of  the  Tcherno- 
morski  as  we  had  done  before,  and  wished  himself  again 
safe  upon  his  own  divan  in  Anapa.  If  we  had  been 
filled  with  such  idle  fancies  by  the  Russians  themselves, 
it  is  but  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  Turks,  who 
consider  even  the  Russians  as  barbarians,  must  neces- 
sarily esteem  the  Cossacks  as  a  set  of  ferocious  banditti. 
The  reader  may  then  imagine  what  the  astonishment 
of  the  pacha  was,  when,  upon  being  induced  by  curiosity 
to  ask  the  ataman  from  what  country  we  were,  he  was 
informed  we  were  English  gentlemen,  travelling  for 
amusement  among  the  very  people  whose  appearance 
gave  him  so  much  uneasiness,  and  whom  nothing  but 
the  most  urgent  necessity  could  have  caused  him  to 
visit.  He  seemed  to  regain  all  his  composure  by  this 
intelligence,  speaking  very  highly  of  our  countrymen, 
and  saying,  that  the  obligations  England  had  conferred 

*  The  most  ancient  covering  of  the  head  worn  in  Greece  was 
exactly  of  the  same  shape,  resembling  the  scalps  torn  by  the 
Americans  from  the  prisoners  they  make  in  war.  It  is  worn  be- 
neath the  turban  all  over  the  east.  The  Circassians  of  rank  wear 
it  without  any  turban.  It  is  still  worn  in  the  same  manner  by 
many  inhabitants  of  modern  Greece  ;  and  its  use  in  that  country, 
long  prior  to  its  conquest  by  the  Turks,  agrees  very  well  with  my 
grandfather's  opinions  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Getic,  Gothic, 
and  Grecian  people.— See  Connection  of  the  Roman,  Saxon,  and 
English  Coins,  &c. 
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upon  Turkey  would  never  be  forgotten.  We  took  this 
opportunity  to  inquire  respecting  the  state  of  the  coun- 
tries bordering  the  south  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  He 
described  them  as  full  of  difficulty  and  danger  for  tra- 
vellers ;  that  many  districts  were  infested  by  merciless 
robbers  ;  and  that  a  journey  to  Constantinople  by  land 
from  Anapa,  would  require  at  least  three  months ; 
whereas  by  water,  from  the  same  place,  it  might  be  ac- 
complished in  four  or  five  days.  Indeed,  the  inhabitants 
of  Taganrock  have  performed  the  voyage  within  that 
period,  including  the  additional  passage  of  the  Sea  of 
Azof  and  the  Straits  of  Taman. 

As  soon  as  the  ceremony  ended,  the  pacha  embarked 
with  his  suite,  in  a  canoe  so  narrow,  that  two  persons 
could  not  sit  abreast ;  and,  with  more  adventure  than 
might  have  been  expected  in  a  Turk,  hampered  as  he 
was  by  his  cumbrous  dress,  he  squatted  on  some  weeds 
in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  was  soon  paddled  into 
the  middle  of  the  rapid  torrent.  Their  canoes  are  all 
made  of  one  piece  of  wood,  being  merely  the  trunk  of 
a  large  tree  scooped  for  the  purpose.  From  the  num- 
bers huddled  with  the  pacha,  we  expected  every  instant 
to  see  the  canoe  sink  or  upset,  for  its  edge  was  level 
with  the  water.  They  were  out  of  sight,  however,  in 
an  instant,  descending  the  current  with  amazing  velo- 
city, and  disappearing  by  the  turn  of  the  river. 

We  then  went  to  examine  more  minutely  the  crowd 
of  Circassians  of  a  lower  order,  numbers  of  whom  were 
passing  the  Kuban  in  their  canoes,  and  collecting  on  the 
Russian  side.  They  came  to  exchange  wood,  honey, 
and  arms,  for  salt,  according  to  their  usual  practice  in 
times  of  peace.  Here  we  saw  some  of  the  wildest  moun- 
taineers of  Caucasus,  all  of  whom  were  completely 
urmcd,  and  all  robbers  by  profession.  The  represen- 
tations made  of  the  natives  in  the  South  Seas  do  not 
picture  human  nature  in  a  more  savage  state  than  it 
appears  among  the  Circassians.  Instructed  from  their 
infancy  to  consider  war  and  plunder  not  only  as  a  ne- 
cessary, but  as  an  honourable  occupation,  they  bear  in 
their  countenance  a  most  striking  expression  of  ferocious 
valour,  of  cunning,  suspicion,  and  distrust.  If,  while  a 
Circassian  is  standing  behind  you,  a  sudden  retrospect 
betrays  you  his  features,  his  brow  lowers,  and  he  seems 
to  meditate  some  desperate  act ;  but  the  instant  he  per- 
ceives that  he  is  observed,  his  countenance  relaxes  into 
a  deceitful  smile,  and  he  puts  on  the  most  obsequious 
and  submissive  attitude  imaginable.  Their  bodies, 
especially  their  legs,  feet,  and  arms,  are  for  the  most 
part  naked.  They  wear  no  shirt,  and  only  a  pair  of 
coarse  ragged  drawers,  reaching  a  little  below  the 
knee.  Over  their  shoulders  they  carry,  even  during 
the  greatest  heat  of  summer,  a  thick  and  heavy  cloak 
of  felt,  or  the  hide  of  a  goat,  with  the  hair  on  the  out- 
side, which  reaches  below  the  waist.  Under  this  cover- 
ing appear  the  sabre,  bow  and  quiver,  musket,  and 
other  weapons.  The  peasants,  as  well  as  their  princes, 
shave  the  head,  and  cover  it  with  the  skull-cap,  as  be- 
fore mentioned.  Difference  of  rank,  indeed,  seems  to 
cause  little  distinction  of  dress  among  them,  except  that 
the  peasant  farther  covers  the  head  and  shoulders  with 
a  large  cowl.  The  beauty  of  features  and  form,  for 
which  the  Circassians  have  so  long  been  celebrated,  is 
certainly  very  prevalent  among  them.  Their  noses  are 
aquiline,  their  eye-brows  arched  and  regular,  their 
mouths  small,  their  teeth  remarkably  white,  and  their 
ears  not  so  large  nor  so  prominent  as  among  the  Tar- 
tars ;  though,  from  wearing  the  head  shaven,  they  ap- 
pear to  disadvantage,  according  to  European  notions. 
They  are  well  shaped,  and  very  light  limbed,  being 
generally  of  the  middle  size,  seldom  exceeding  five  feet 
eight  or  nine  inches.  Their  women  are  the  most  beau- 
tiful perhaps  in  the  world,  of  enchanting  perfection  of 
countenance,  and  very  delicate  features.  Those  which 
we  saw,  and  which  were  the  accidental  captives  of  war, 
carried  oft'  with  their  families,  were  remarkably  hand- 
some. Many  of  them,  though  suffering  from  ill  health, 
fatigue,  and  grief,  and  under  every  possible  circumstance 
of  disadvantage,  had  yet  a  very  interesting  appearance. 
Their  hair  is  generally  dark  or  light  brown,  sometime: 
approaching  to  black.  Their  eyes  have  a  singular  ani- 


mation, peculiar  to  the  Circassian  people,  which  in  some 
of  the  men  gives  an  expression  of  ferocity.  The  most 
chosen  works  of  the  best  painters,  representing  a  Hec- 
tor or  a  Helen,  do  not  display  greater  beauty  than  we 
beheld  even  in  the  prison  at  Ekaterinedara,  where  the 
wounded  Circassians,  male  and  female,  charged  with 
fetters,  and  huddled  together,  were  pining  in  sickness 
and  sorrow. 

Seeing  that  the  Circassians  were  collected  in  much 
greater  numbers  on  the  Caucasian  side  of  the  Kuban, 
we  applied  to  the  commander-iu-chief  for  permission 
to  pass  over  into  their  territory.  This  was  obtained 
with  great  difficulty ;  and  the  ataman,  accompanied  by 
several  armed  Cossacks,  was  ordered  to  attend  us.  We 
crossed  the  river  in  canoes  ;  and,  arriving  on  the  Cir- 
cassian side,  we  beheld  the  natives,  who  had  been  col- 
lected from  all  parts  of  the  country,  gathered  in  parties 
along  the  shore.  Several  of  them,  having  a  most  savage 
aspect,  were  formed  into  a  group  about  200  yards  from 
the  place  where  we  landed.  Perceiving  the  ataman 
avoided  going  towards  them,  we  begged  that  he  would 
allow  us  that  privilege.  "  If  it  is  your  desire,"  said  he, 
taking  his  sabre  from  its  scabbard,  "  you  shall  not  be 
disappointed  on  my  account ;  but  you  little  know  what 
sort  of  people  they  are.  They  pay  no  respect  to  treaties, 
not  even  to  their  own  princes,  when  they  see  an  oppor- 
tunity of  plunder ;  and  are  likely  to  do  some  of  us  injury 
before  we  return."  Our  curiosity  got  the  better  of  all 
fear,  and  we  followed  the  ataman's  reluctant  steps  to 
the  place  where  they  were  assembled.  Seeing  us  ad- 
vance, they  hastily  snatched  up  their  arms,  which  they 
had  placed  against  the  trees  and  on  the  ground,  and 
received  us  with  an  air  of  evident  defiance.  We  en- 
deavoured to  convince  them  that  our  views  were  pacific ; 
but  matters  soon  grew  more  and  more  menacing,  as 
they  began  talking  loud  and  with  great  rapidity.  No 
one  of  our  party  understood  what  they  said ;  and  the 
ataman's  uneasiness  considerably  increasing,  we  made 
signs  for  the  canoes  to  draw  near  the  shore,  and  effected 
our  retreat.  Thinking  to  show  them  some  mark  of  re- 
spect and  of  our  friendly  intentions,  we  took  off  our  hats, 
and  bowed  to  them  as  we  retired.  The  effect  was  very 
amusing  :  they  all  roared  with  loud  and  savage  laughter, 
and,  mocking  our  manner  of  making  obeisance,  seemed 
to  invite  us  to  a  repetition  of  the  ceremony ;  and  as 
often  as  we  renewed  it,  they  set  up  fresh  peals  of 
laughter.  The  Cossack  officers  who  accompanied  us 
upon  this  occasion,  told  us  that  the  Circassians  who 
lurk  about  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Kuban  are 
a  tribe  as  wild  and  lawless  as  any  in  the  whole  district 
of  Caucasus ;  and  that  their  principal  object  is  to  seize 
upon  men,  and  carry  them  off,  for  the  purpose  of  sell- 
ing them  as  slaves  in  Persia.  The  cannon  on  the  heights 
of  Ekaterinedara  at  that  time  commanded  the  whole 
marshy  territory  on  the  Circassian  side  ;  yet  it  was  im- 
possible to  venture  even  a  few  hundred  yards,  in  search 
of  plants,  on  account  of  the  danger  that  might  be  ap- 
prehended from  the  numbers  who  remained  in  am- 
bush among  the  woods  near  the  river.  The  hasty 
observation  we  had  made  disclosed  to  us  a  plain  covered 
with  wild  raspberry  trees,  blackberry  bushes,  and  a  few 
large  willows  by  the  water's  edge.  Farther,  towards 
the  south,  appeared  woods  of  considerable  extent,  full 
of  the  finest  oaks.  Beyond  these  woods  were  seen  the 
chain  of  the  Caucasian  mountains,  and  the  territories 
which  had  been  the  theatre  of  war.  The  mountains 
rose  like  the  Alpine  barrier.  Some  of  them  appeared 
to  be  very  high,  and  their  sides  retained  patches  of 
snow  toward  the  middle  of  July ;  but,  upon  the  whole, 
they  seemed  inferior  in  altitude  to  the  Swiss  Alps.  The 
passes  through  Caucasus  must  be  difficult  and  intricate, 
as  the  mountains  stand  close  to  each  other,  and  their 
summits  are  rugged  and  irregular.  Those  which  were 
nearest  to  Ekaterinedara  were  not  less  than  twenty-six 
English  miles  distant,  and  yet  very  A'isible  to  the  naked 
eye. 

When  we  returned  to  the  Russian  side,  the  Circas- 
sians who  had  crossed  the  river  were  dancing  and  re- 
joicing on  account  of  the  peace.  One  of  their  vagrant 
musicians,  exercising  the  profession  so  much  esteemed 
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by  all  nations  in  the  infancy  of  society,  and  particularly 
among  the  tribes  who  inhabit  Mount  Caucasus,  played 
on  a  silver  flute  called  camil.  It  was  about  two  feet 
in  length,  and  had  only  three  finger  holes  towards  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  tube.  The  mode  of  blowing 
this  instrument  is  as  remarkable  as  the  sound  produced. 
A  small  stick  is  placed  in  the  upper  end  of  a  flute,  open 
at  either  extremity;  which,  being  drawn  out  to  the 
length  of  an  inch,  is  pressed  by  the  performer  against 
the  roof  of  his  mouth.  It  is  very  difficult  to  conceive 
how  any  tones  can  be  produced  in  this  manner,  as  the 
performer's  mouth  is  kept  open  the  whole  time,  and  he 
accompanies  the  notes  with  his  own  voice.  By  the  vio- 
lent straining  of  every  muscle  in  his  countenance,  the 
performance  seemed  a  work  of  great  difficulty  and  la- 
bour, the  sounds  all  the  while  resembling  the  droning 
noise  of  a  bagpipe.  I  wished  to  purchase  the  instru- 
ment with  a  quantity  of  salt,  the  only  money  they  re- 
ceive in  payment ;  but  its  owner,  deriving  his  livelihood 
and  consequence  among  his  countrymen  entirely  from 
the  use  of  it,  would  not  consent  to  sell  it.  The  Circas- 
sians know  nothing  of  the  value  of  coins,  using  them 
only  to  adorn  their  persons ;  and  even  for  this  purpose 
they  did  not  seem  desirous  to  possess  the  few  silver 
pieces  we  offered  to  them.  It  is  evident  that  their 
favourite  musical  instrument,  the  camil,  was  not  always 
of  metal ;  for  upon  the  silver  tube  which  I  have  de- 
scribed, the  natural  joints  seen  upon  canes  and  reeds 
in  the  rivers  and  marshes  of  the  country  had  been  imi- 
tated by  the  maker. 

Their  dances  do  not  resemble  those  of  any  other  na- 
tion. Something  perhaps  nearly  similar  may  have  been 
described  as  the  practice  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  South- 
Sea  islands.  Ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  persons,  all  stand- 
ing in  a  line,  and  holding  by  each  other's  arms,  begin 
lolling  from  right  to  left,  lifting  up  their  feet  as  high 
as  possible,  to  the  measure  of  the  tune,  and  interrupt- 
ing the  uniformity  of  their  motion  only  by  sudden 
squeaks  and  exclamations.  Nothing  could  seem  more 
uneasy  than  the  situation  of  the  performers  in  the 
middle  of  the  row ;  but  even  these,  squeezed  as  they 
were  from  one  side  to  the  other,  testified  their  joy  in 
the  same  manner.  After  some  time  there  was  a  pause, 
when  a  single  dancer,  starting  from  the  rest,  pranced 
about  in  the  most  ludicrous  manner,  exhibiting  only 
two  steps  that  could  be  assimilated  to  the  movements 
of  a  dance,  both  of  which  may  be  noticed  not  only  in 
our  English  hornpipe,  but  in  all  the  dances  of  the  north- 
ern nations.  The  first  consisted  in  hopping  on  one  foot, 
and  touching  the  ground  with  the  heel  and  toe  alter- 
nately of  the  other.  The  second,  in  hopping  on  one 
foot,  and  thrusting  the  other  before  it,  so  as  to  imitate 
the  bounding  of  a  stag ;  from  which  animal  the  motion 
was  originally  borrowed,  and  whose  name  it  bears 
among  the  wild  Irish  at  this  day.  A  due  attention  to 
national  dances  frequently  enables  us  to  ascertain  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  by  any  people  towards 
refinement.  The  exercise  itself  is  as  ancient  as  the 
human  race :  and  however  variously  modified,  the  popu- 
lar dances  of  ages  the  most  remote,  and  of  countries  the 
most  widely  separated,  may  all  be  deduced  from  one 
common  origin,  which  has  reference  to  the  intercourse 
of  the  sexes,  and  is  therefore  more  or  less  equivocal,  in 
proportion  as  the  state  of  society  is  more  or  less  affected 
by  the  progress  of  civilisation. 

In  different  parts  of  the  great  chain  of  mountains 
which  bears  the  general  appellation  of  Caucasus,  the 
languages  are  as  various  as  the  principalities.  Few  of 
the  present  inhabitants  of  Kuban  Tartary  are  able  to 
converse  with  any  of  the  Circassian  tribes.  Those  whom 
we  saw  near  the  river  spoke  a  dialect  so  harsh  and 
guttural,  that  it  was  by  no  means  pleasing  to  the  ear. 
Pallas  says  it  is  probable  that  the  Circassian  bears  no 
affinity  to  any  other  language,  and  that,  according  to 
report,  their  princes  and  usdens  speak  a  peculiar  dia- 
lect, which  is  kept  secret  from  the  common  people, 
and  used  chiefly  in  their  predatory  excursions.  Their 
mode  of  life  is  that  of  professional  robbers.  It  might 
have  been  said  of  the  Circassian,  as  of  Ishmael,  "  He 
will  be  a  wild  man ;  his  hand  will  be  against  every  man, 


and  every  man's  hand  against  him."  Those  who  inhabit 
the  passes  of  the  mountains,  and  are  not  occupied  in 
any  agricultural  employment,  depend  solely  on  plunder 
for  their  subsistence.  The  petty  princes  are  continu- 
ally at  war  with  each  other ;  and  every  one  plunders 
his  neighbour.  The  inhabitants  of  the  plains  go  com- 
pletely armed,  to  carry  on  the  labours  of  the  field.  The 
crops  are  also  guarded  by  armed  men.  No  Circassian 
poet  can  therefore  celebrate  the  peaceful  occupation  of 
the  plough,  since  with  them  it  is  a  warlike  pursuit.  The 
sower  scattering  seed,  or  the  reaper  who  gathers  the 
sheaves,  is  constantly  liable  to  an  assault ;  and  the  im- 
plements of  husbandry  are  not  more  essential  to  the 
harvest,  than  the  carbine,  the  pistol,  and  the  sabre.* 

Of  all  the  Circassian  tribes,  the  Lesgi,  inhabiting  the 
mountains  of  Daghestan,  which  run  nearly  parallel  to 
the  western  coast  of  the  Caspian,  bears  the  worst  repu- 
tation. Their  very  name  excites  terror  among  the 
neighbouring  principalities,  and  it  is  used  as  a  term  of 
reproach  by  many  of  the  natives  of  Caucasus.  Diffe- 
rent reports  are  naturally  propagated  concerning  a 
people  so  little  known  as  the  Circassians  in  general ; 
and  perhaps  half  the  stories  concerning  the  Lesgi  are 
without  any  foundation  in  truth.  All  the  inhabitants  of 
Caucasus  are  described  by  their  enemies  as  notorious 
for  duplicity,  and  for  their  frequent  breach  of  faith ;  and 
it  is  through  the  medium  of  such  representation  alone 
that  we  derive  any  notion  of  their  character.  But,  placing 
ourselves  among  them,  and  viewing,  as  they  must  do, 
the  more  polished  nations  around  them,  who  seek  only 
to  enslave  and  to  betray  them,  we  cannot  wonder  at  their 
conduct  towards  a  people  whom  they  consider  both  as 
tyrants  and  infidels.  Examples  of  heroism  may  be  ob- 
served among  them,  which  would  have  dignified  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Romans  in  the  most  virtuous  periods  of 
their  history.  Among  the  prisoners  in  the  Cossack  army, 
we  saw  some  of  the  Circassians  who  had  performed  feats 
of  valour,  perhaps  unparalleled.  The  commander-in- 
chief,  General  Drascovitz,  maintained,  that  in  all  the 
campaigns  he  had  served,  whether  against  Turks  or  the 
more  disciplined  armies  of  Europe,  he  had  never  wit- 
nessed instances  of  greater  bravery  than  he  had  seen 
among  the  Circassians.  The  troops  of  other  nations, 
when  surrounded  by  superior  numbers,  readily  yield 
themselves  prisoners  of  war ;  but  the  Circassian,  while  a 
spark  of  life  remains,  will  continue  to  combat  even  with 
a  multitude  of  enemies.  We  saw  one  in  the  prison  at 
Ekaterinedara,  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  who  had 
received  fifteen  desperate  wounds  before  he  fell  and 
was  made  prisoner,  having  fainted  from  loss  of  blood. 
This  account  was  given  to  me  by  his  bitterest  enemies, 

*  [There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  Circassian  tribes  indulge 
in  predatory  habits ;  and  from  the  animosity  existing  between 
the  Cossacks  and  those  near  the  Kuban,  and  the  almost  perpe- 
tual state  of  warfare  in  which  they  have  been  engaged  since  the 
Russian  occupation  of  Kuban  Tartary,  the  description  of  Dr 
Clarke  is  sufficiently  applicable  to  that  small  portion  of  the  Cau- 
casian race  with  whom  he  had  any  intercourse.  But  the  account 
of  a  recent  traveller  who  enjoyed  more  opportunities  of  witness- 
ing the  Circassians  than  Dr  Clarke,  is  diametrically  opposed  to 
what  is  stated  in  the  text.  This  gentleman,  Mr  Spencer,  accom- 
panied Count  Vorontzof,  the  Russian  governor,  in  a  naval  ex- 
cursion round  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  he  thus  speaks  of 
the  appearance  of  the  country  between  Anapa  and  Soujouk-Kale. 

"  As  our  vessels  glided  slowly  forward,  we  distinctly  saw  the 
little  cots  of  the  Circassians,  with  their  smoking  chimnies  and 
farm-yards,  surrounded  by  groves  of  fruit  trees,  appearing  as  if 
the  very  abodes  of  contentment  and  peace ;  shepherds  in  their 
picturesque  costume,  with  long  spears  in  their  hands,  tended 
their  flocks  and  herds ;  the  agricultural  fields  were  filled  with 
men,  women,  and  children,  cutting  down  the  waving  corn ;  and 
camels  and  buffaloes,  loaded  with  the  produce,  were  slowly  wind- 
ing their  homeward  way  through  the  deep  vallies.  It  was,  in- 
deed, a  lovely  picture,  which  blended  the  most  splendid  and 
picturesque  scenery  with  the  beauty  of  romantic  rural  life,  and 
realised  all  that  the  most  lively  invention  of  a  poet  could  creata 
of  an  Arcadia."— SPENCER'S  Travels  in  Circassia,  vol  I.  p.  277- 
ft  It  is  proper  to  state,  that  Dr  Lyall  gives  the  same  account  of 
the  people  going  armed  to  their  occupations  as  Dr  Clarke  has 
done,  when  he  speaks  of  the  Circassians  on  the  confines  of  the 
now  Russian  province  of  Georgia — Tra-eeJt,  vol.  II.  p.  180.] 
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and  may  therefore  surely  be  1'elied  on.  He  was  first 
attacked  by  three  of  the  Cossack  cavalry.  It  was  their 
object  to  take  him  alive,  if  possible,  on  account  of  his  high 
rank,  and  the  consideration  in  which  he  was  held  by  his 
own  countrymen.  Every  endeavour  was  therefore  used 
to  attack  him  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  endanger  his 
life.  This  intention  was  soon  perceived  by  the  Circas- 
sian, who  determined  not  to  surrender.  With  his  single 
sabre,  he  shivered  their  three  lances  at  the  first  onset, 
and  afterwards  wounded  two  of  the  three  assailants.  At 
length,  surrounded  by  others  who  came  to  their  assist- 
ance, he  fell  covered  with  wounds,  in  the  midst  of  his 
enemies,  fighting  to  the  last  moment.  We  visited  him 
in  his  prison,  where  he  lay  stretched  upon  a  plank, 
bearing  the  anguish  of  his  terrible  wounds  without  a 
groan.  They  had  recently  extracted  the  iron  spike  of 
a  lance  from  his  side.  A  young  Circassian  girl  was  em- 
ployed in  driving  away  the  flies  from  his  face  with  a 
green  bough.  All  our  expressions  of  concern  and  re- 
gard were  lost  upon  him :  we  offered  him  money,  but 
he  refused  to  accept  any,  handing  it  to  his  fellow  pri- 
soners as  if  totally  ignorant  of  its  use. 

In  the  same  place  of  confinement  stood  a  Circassian 
female,  about  twenty  years  of  age,  with  fine  light  brown 
hair,  extremely  beautiful,  but  pale,  and  hardly  able  to 
support  herself,  through  grief  and  weakness.  The  Cos- 
sack officers  stated,  that  when  they  captured  her  she 
was  in  excellent  health,  but  ever  since,  on  account  of 
the  separation  from  her  husband,  she  had  refused  all 
offer  of  food ;  and,  as  she  pined  daily,  they  feared  she 
would  die.  It  may  be  supposed  we  spared  no  entreaty 
which  might  induce  the  commander-in-chief  to  liberate 
these  prisoners.  Before  the  treaty  of  peace  they  had 
been  offered  to  the  highest  bidder,  the  women  selling 
generally  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  roubles  a-piece — 
somewhat  less  than  the  price  of  a  horse.  But  we  were 
told  it  was  now  too  late,  as  they  were  included  in  the 
list  for  exchange,  and  must  therefore  remain  until  the 
Cossacks  who  were  prisoners  in  Circassia  were  deli- 
vered up.  The  poor  woman,  in  all  probability,  did  not 
live  to  see  her  husband  or  her  country  again. 

Another  Circassian  female,  fourteen  years  of  age, 
who  was  also  in  confinement,  hearing  of  the  intended 
exchange  of  prisoners,  expressed  her  wishes  to  remain 
where  she  was.  Conscious  of  her  great  beauty,  she 
feared  her  parents  would  sell  her,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  country,  and  that  she  might  fall  to  the  lot 
of  masters  less  humane  than  the  Cossacks  were.  The 
Circassians  frequently  sell  their  children  to  strangers 
— particularly  to  the  Persians  and  Turks — and  their 
princes  supply  the  Turkish  seraglios  with  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  prisoners  of  both  sexes  which  they  take 
in  war. 

In  their  commerce  with  the  Tchernomorski  Cossacks, 
the  Circassians  bring  considerable  quantities  of  wood, 
and  the  delicious  honey  of  the  mountains,  sewed  up  in 
goats'  hides,  with  the  hair  on  the  outside.  These  articles 
they  exchange  for  salt,  a  commodity  found  in  the  neigh- 
bouring lakes,  of  a  very  excellent  quality.  Salt  is  more 
precious  than  any  other  kind  of  wealth  to  the  Circas- 
sians, and  it  constitutes  the  most  acceptable  present 
which  can  be  offered  to  them.  They  weave  mats  of 
very  great  beauty,  which  find  a  ready  market  both  in 
Turkey  and  Russia.  They  are  also  ingenious  in  the  art 
of  working  silver  and  other  metals,  and  in  the  fabrica- 
tion of  guns,  pistols,  and  sabres.  Some,  which  they 
offered  for  sale,  we  suspected  had  been  procured  from 
Turkey,  in  exchange  for  slaves.  Their  bows  and  ar- 
rows are  made  with  inimitable  skill ;  and  the  arrows, 
being  tipped  with  iron,  and  otherwise  exquisitely 
wrought,  are  considered  by  the  Cossacks  and  the  Rus- 
sians as  inflicting  incurable  wounds. 

One  of  the  most  important  accomplishments  which 
the  inhabitants  of  these  countries  can  acquire,  is  that 
of  horsemanship ;  and  in  this  the  Circassians  are  su- 
perior to  the  Cossacks,  who  are  nevertheless  justly 
esteemed  the  best  riders  known  to  European  nations. 
A  Cossack  may  be  said  to  live  but  on  his  horse,  and  the 
loss  of  a  favourite  steed  is  the  greatest  family  misfor- 
tune he  can  sustain.  The  poorer  sort  of  Cossacks  dwell 


under  the  same  roof  with  their  horses/  lie  down  with 
them  at  night,  and  make  them  their  constant  compa- 
nions. The  horses  of  Circassia  are  of  a  nobler  race 
than  those  of  the  Cossacks.  They  are  of  the  Arab  kind, 
exceedingly  high  bred,  light,  and  small.  The  Cossack 
generally  acknowledges  his  inability  to  overtake  a  Cir- 
cassian in  pursuit. 

The  brother  of  Mr  Kovalensky  of  Taganrock,  by  cul- 
tivating the  friendship  of  one  of  the  Circassian  princes, 
passed  over  the  mountainous  ridge  of  Caucasus  in  per- 
fect safety  and  protection.  According  to  his  account,  a 
stranger  who  has  voluntarily  confided  in  the  honour  of 
a  Circassian,  is  considered  a  sacred  trust,  even  by  the 
very  robbers,  who  would  cross  the  Kuban  to  carry 
him  off  and  sell  him  as  a  slave,  if  they  chanced  to  find 
him  hi  their  predatory  excursions  out  of  their  own  do- 
minions. Since  this  account  was  written,  one  of  our 
own  countrymen,  Mr  Mackenzie,  passed  the  Caucasus, 
previous  to  a  campaign  which  he  served  with  the  Rus- 
sian army  in  Persia.  His  escort  consisted  of  a  hundred 
infantry  and  fifty  Cossacks,  with  a  piece  of  artillery. 
During  thirteen  days  spent  in  the  passage,  the  troops 
were  under  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  most  vigilant 
watch,  and  then?  rear  was  frequently  harassed  by  ho- 
vering hordes  of  Circassians.  The  result  of  his  obser- 
vations tends  wholly  to  dispute  the  accuracy  of  those 
of  Mr  Kovalensky.  According  to  Mr  Mackenzie's  opi- 
nion, no  reliance  whatever  can  be  placed  upon  the  sup- 
posed honour  or  promises  of  a  people  so  treacherous 
and  barbarous  as  those  who  inhabit  this  chain  of  moun- 
tains. 

[Since  the  period  of  Dr  Clarke's  visit  to  the  Kuban, 
little  change  has  taken  place  in  the  relative  positions 
of  the  Circassians  and  the  Tchernomorski  Cossacks. 
The  latter,  indeed,  are  rapidly  dwindling  in  number, 
from  the  united  effects  of  perpetual  war,  and  the  un- 
wholesome air  arising  from  the  marshes  in  which  they 
reside.  But  the  inveterate  hatred  with  which  the 
two  races  regard  each  other  is  not  allayed ;  and  it  is 
the  ferocious  policy  of  Russia  to  stimulate  this  animo- 
sity, rather  than  seek  to  soften  it.  That  colossal  power, 
as  is  too  well  known,  has  for  many  years  been  endea- 
vouring to  subdue  the  hardy  mountaineers  of  the  Cau- 
casus, who,  to  this  period,  have  maintained  their  inde- 
pendence. The  Russians  have,  however,  surrounded 
their  frontiers  with  fortresses,  and  the  territories  they 
have  recently  conquered  from  the  Turks  and  Persians 
almost  completely  enclose  the  Circassians,  so  as  to  iso- 
late them  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  banks  of 
the  Kuban  bristle  with  Russian  cannon,  and  a  fort  has 
even  been  built  south  of  that  river  called  Aboon ;  but 
it  is  principally  down  the  east  coast  of  the  Black  Sea, 
from  Anapa  to  the  south  of  Youriel,  that  the  Russian 
government  has  erected  fortifications  with  a  view  to  the 
subjugation  of  Circassia. 

With  regard  to  the  character  of  the  Circassians, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  accounts  of  their  enemies 
are  not  much  to  be  relied  upon.  The  Russians,  from 
whom  most  travellers  receive  their  impressions,  have 
a  direct  interest  hi  representing  them  in  the  worst  pos- 
sible light,  in  order  to  remove  from  them  the  sympathy 
which  the  defence  of  the  weak  against  the  strong  gene- 
rally excites.  That  they  are  an  uncivilised  people, 
inured  to  war,  prone  to  pillage,  and  impatient  of  re- 
straints, moral  or  physical,  may  be  all  very  true ;  but 
to  these  characteristics  of  the  demi-savage  they  add 
many  noble  qualities.  Those  travellers  who  have  gone 
among  them  asking  protection  and  hospitality,  have  al- 
ways received  it,  especially  two  of  the  latest  of  them — 
M.  de  Marigny,  Dutch  Consul  at  Odessa,  and  Mr 
Spencer.  (See  their  respective  works,  Voyage  sur  le 
Cote  de  Circassia  en  1823,  1824;  and  Travels  in  Cir- 
cassia, 1837.)  Any  suspicion  that  a  traveller  is  a  Rus- 
sian partisan  or  spy  is  sure  to  excite  the  anger  of  the 
natives,  and  the  escort  of  Cossacks  and  Russians  in 
company  with  Mr  Mackenzie  was  quite  sufficient  to  in- 
sure him  a  very  bad  reception.] 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

JOURNEY  ALONG  THE  FRONTIER  OF  CIRCASSIA,  TO  THE 
CIMMERIAN  BOSPORUS. 

IN  the  commerce  carried  on  between  the  Circassians 
and  the  Tchernomorski,  a  sort  of  quarantine  is  observed, 
trivial  in  its  nature,  and  negligently  guarded.  The  ex- 
change of  corn,  honey,  mats,  wood,  and  arms,  for  the 
salt  of  the  Cossacks,  is  transacted  without  contact — the 
wares  of  the  Circassians  being  placed  on  the  ground, 
where  they  find  the  salt  ready  stationed  for  bargain. 
But,  from  the  very  great  proximity  of  the  parties  dur- 
ing all  this  intercourse,  as  well  as  the  danger  of  com- 
municating infection  by  handling  the  different  articles 
while  they  are  bartering,  the  plague,  if  it  existed  in 
Circassia,  might  very  readily  be  communicated  to  the 
Tchernomorski.  It  is  true,  that  except  at  Ekaterine- 
dara,  they  seldom  cross  the  river  to  each  other's  terri- 
tory, during  the  profoundest  peace  ;  for  so  great  is  the 
mutual  jealousy,  and  even  detestation,  in  which  they 
live,  that  quarrels  and  skirmishes  would  be  the  inevi- 
table consequence  of  more  general  communication. 
Whether  it  is  owing  to  their  frequent  hostilities,  or  the 
great  rapidity  of  the  Kuban,  or  the  domestic  habits  of 
the  Cossacks,  is  uncertain,  but  fishing  seemed  entirely 
neglected,  notwithstanding  their  favourable  situation. 
The  only  boats  used  upon  the  river  are  those  canoes 
before  mentioned,  each  consisting  of  one  entire  piece  of 
wood,  being  scooped  out  of  a  single  tree. 

On  the  evening  of  the  last  day  of  our  residence  in 
Ekaterinedara,  we  again  obtained  permission  from  the 
commander-in-chief  to  make  another  excursion  into 
Circassia.  The  natives  on  the  opposite  shore  were 
much  diminished  in  number ;  we  could  see  only  a  few 
stragglers ;  and  we  hoped  to  collect  some  plants  for  our 
herbary.  General  Drascovitz  himself  attended  us  to 
the  water's  side,  and,  having  sent  over  a  party  of  Cos- 
sacks, retired  with  several  of  his  troops  to  the  high 
grounds  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  in  order  to 
keep  a  look-out  for  our  safety.  The  cannon  stationed 
on  these  heights  had  a  very  extensive  range  over  the 
opposite  country ;  and  we  were  ordered,  if  we  heard  a 
gun  fired,  to  effect  a  retreat  as  speedily  as  possible.  We 
landed,  and  found  near  the  river  the  glycyrrhiza  glabra, 
the  rubus  ccesius,  and  agrimonia  eupatoria,  or  common 
agrimony.  The  appearance  in  the  swampy  plain  before 
us  did  not  promise  a  more  copious  selection,  and  we 
therefore  entreated  the  Cossacks  to  venture  with  us  to 
the  woods,  which  appeared  within  a  short  walk  to  the 
south.  This  our  guard  positively  refused ;  and  con- 
tinuing our  search  more  immediately  under  the  cannon 
of  Ekaterinedara,  we  presently  found  they  had  good 
reason  for  their  denial,  as  upwards  of  sixty  of  the  Cir- 
cassians made  their  appearance  among  the  willows.  On 
our  approach,  they  all  collected  together,  making  a 
great  noise,  and  asking  us  several  questions  in  a  loud 
tone,  which  perhaps  were  no  otherwise  menacing  than 
we  did  not  understand  them.  Irritated  as  they  had 
been  by  the  events  of  the  late  war,  no  confidence  could 
have  been  placed  in  their  courtesy,  even  if  any  had 
been  manifested ;  for  although  hospitality  among  savage 
nations  is  a  sacred  principle,  revenge  is  not  less  an  ob- 
ject of  veneration,  particularly  among  Circassians.* 
We  therefore  reluctantly  retired,  and  once  more  regain- 
ing our  canoes,  for  ever  bade  adieu  to  a  country  which 
seemed  to  baffle  every  project  that  could  be  devised  by 

*  "  Among  the  Circassians,  the  spirit  of  resentment  is  so  great, 
that  all  the  relatives  of  the  murderer  are  considered  as  guilty. 
This  customary  infatuation  to  avenge  the  blood  of  relatives  gene- 
rates most  of  the  feuds,  and  occasions  great  bloodshed  among  all 
the  tribes  of  Caucasus;  for  unless  pardon  be  purchased,  or  ob- 
tained by  intermarriage  between  the  two  families,  the  principle 
of  revenge  is  propagated  to  all  succeeding  generations.  The 
hatred  which  the  mountainous  nations  evince  against  the  Rus- 
sians, in  a  great  measure  arises  from  the  same  source.  If  the 
thirst  of  vengeance  is  quenched  by  a  price  paid  to  the  family  of 
the  deceased,  this  tribute  is  called  TMil-Uasa,  or  the  price  of 
Wood :  but  neither  princes  nor  usdens  accept  of  such  a  compen- 
sation, as  it  is  an  established  law  among  them  to  demand  Mood 
for  blond."— PALLAS'S  Travels,  vol.  I.  p.  405. 


mere  travellers  for  its  investigation.  Nothing  less  than 
an  army,  at  that  time,  could  have  enabled  us  to  pene- 
trate farther :  and  even  with  such  an  escort,  like  Denon 
in  Egypt,  our  observations  might  have  been  restricted 
to  the  limits  of  the  camp  in  which  we  must  have  lived. 

Leaving  Ekaterinedara,  to  pass  along  the  Russian 
line,  we  crossed  the  steppes  to  Vydnia,  a  military  station. 
Notwithstanding  the  very  numerous  videttes  and  gar- 
risoned places  which  guard  the  frontier,  we  were  de- 
sired to  increase  the  number  of  our  escort.  A  post 
route  is  established  throughout  this  boundary  of  the 
empire,  and,  in  general,  is  very  well  conducted. 

Our  journey  conducted  us,  as  usual,  over  immense 
plains,  which  seemed  hopeless  of  any  elevation  or  boun- 
dary. The  land,  however,  between  Ekaterinedara  and 
Vydnia,  was  very  rich.  We  saw  some  good  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  millet,  rye,  Indian  corn,  and  a  great  quan- 
tity of  large  thistles  among  the  grass,  which  are  a  well 
known  proof  that  the  land  is  not  poor.  All  sorts  of 
melons  and  grapes  were  thriving  in  the  open  air.  From 
Vydnia  to  Mechastovskoy,  and  to  Kara  Kuban  (each 
of  which  latter  places  is  nothing  more  than  a  single  hut 
scooped  in  an  ancient  tomb),  we  noticed  chiefly  grass 
land,  with  here  and  there  patches  of  underwood  and 
young  oaks  ;  among  which  we  found  some  red  peas  and 
vines,  growing  wild.  The  post-master  at  Mechastovs- 
koy refused  to  change  a  note  of  five  roubles,  because  it 
was  old  and  had  been  a  good  deal  in  use.  Hereabouts 
we  observed  a  noble  race  of  dogs,  like  those  of  the 
Morea,  and  of  the  province  of  Abruzzo  in  Italy,  guard- 
ing the  numerous  flocks.  The  villages  also  were  filled 
with  them,  on  account  of  their  utility  in  giving  alarm 
during  the  nocturnal  incursions  of  the  Circassians.  We 
also  saw  several  of  that  gigantic  breed  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  Irish  wolf-dog.  From  Kara  Kuban  our 
route  lay  chiefly  through  swamps,  filled  with  reeds  and 
other  aquatic  plants.  The  air  was  excessively  hot  and 
unwholesome.  At  length  we  reached  that  division  of 
the  river  which  insulates  the  territory  of  Taman,  and 
crossing  by  a  ferry,  came  to  Kopil,  another  military 
station.  The  branch  of  the  river  in  which  this  ferry  is 
stationed  bears  the  name  of  Protocka,  and  falls  into  the 
Sea  of  Azof.*  'The  other  branch  retains  the  original  ap- 
pellation of  Kuban,  and  falls  into  the  Black  Sea.  The 
Isle  of  Taman,  which  separates  the  two,  is  the  territory, 
which,  opposed  to  the  promontory  of  Kertchy,  in  the 
Crimea,  constitutes  those  straits  anciently  called  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus.  At  Kopil  we  found  a  general 
officer,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  one  of  the 
Tchernomorski.  He  showed  us  some  of  the  subalterns' 
tents,  which  were  full  of  dirt  and  wretchedness.  In 
the  colonel's  tent,  who  was  absent,  we  saw  a  table  beau- 
tifully inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl  and  ivory.  Upon 
asking  where  it  was  made,  we  were  told  it  had  been 
purchased  of  the  Circassians,  who  are  very  ingenious 
in  all  such  arts.  The  general  told  us,  significantly,  he 
preferred  Kopil  to  Petersburg — any  place,  we  inferred, 
rather  than  the  residence  of  the  Emperor  Paul.  Few 
situations  could  surpass  Kopil  in  wretchedness.  Bad 
air,  bad  water,  swarms  of  mosquitoes,  with  various 
kinds  of  locusts,  beetles,  innumerable  flies,  lizards,  and 
speckled  toads,  seemed  to  infest  it  with  the  plagues  of 
Egypt.  Horses  could  not  be  procured,  but  the  general 
accommodated  us  with  his  own.  As  we  left  Kopil,  we 
quitted  also  the  river,  and  proceeded  through  marshes 
to  Kalaus.  In  our  way,  we  caught  some  small  ducks, 
and  saw  also  wild  geese.  At  Kalaus  were  two  young 
elks  very  tame ;  and  we  were  told  that  many  wild  ones 
might  be  found  in  the  steppes  during  spring. 

In  the  course  of  this  journey  from  Ekaterinedara,  as 

*  [Captain  Cochran,  in  his  Narrative  of  a  Pedestrian  Journey, 
&c.  p.  113,  has  accused  Dr  Clarke  of  ignorance  in  calling  the 
Protocka  or  Protok  a  river,  affirming  that  the  meaning  of  the 
word  is  "  rivulet."  It  is  true  that  Protok  signifies  a  rivulet,  and 
that  the  stream  in  question  is  small  in  comparison  with  the 
Kuban ;  but  as  it  constitutes  Taman  an  island,  it  is  quite  absurd 
to  charge  Dr  Clarke  with  ignorance,  because  he  has  styled  it  a 
river.  It  is,  properly  speaking,  a  branch  of  the  Kuban,  and  is  so 
stated  by  De  Bohujz  in  his  Ilistoire  de  Tauride,  introduction, 
p.  25.  j 
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•we  advanced,  the  frequent  stands  of  lances  announced, 
at  a  distance,  the  comfortable  assurance  of  the  Tcher- 
noinorski  guard,  without  which  the  herds  of  cattle  in 
the  steppes,  amounting  to  many  thousands,  would  be 
continually  plundci-ed  by  the  Circassians.  These  guards 
pass  the  night  on  the  bare  earth,  protected  from  the 
mosquitoes  by  creeping  into  a  kind  of  sack,  sufficient 
only  for  the  covering  of  a  single  person,  in  which  they 
lie  upon  the  thistles  and  other  wild  plants  of  the  steppes. 
At  Kalaus  there  was  rather  a  strong  body  of  the  mili- 
tary. From  this  place  to  Kourky  the  distance  is  thirty- 
five  versts  [rather  less  than  twenty-four  English  miles]. 
Night  came  on,  but  we  determined  to  proceed.  No  con- 
trivance on  our  part  could  prevent  millions  of  mosqui- 
toes from  filling  the  inside  of  our  carriage,  which,  in 
spite  of  gloves,  clothes,  and  handkerchiefs,  rendered 
our  bodies  one  entire  wound.  The  excessive  irritation 
and  painful  swelling  caused  by  the  bites  of  these  furious 
insects,  together  with  a  pestilential  air,  excited  in  me  a 
very  considerable  degree  of  fever.*  The  Cossacks  light 
numerous  fires  to  drive  them  from  the  cattle  during  the 
night ;  but  so  insatiate  is  their  .thirst  of  blood,  that  hun- 
dreds will  attack  a  person  attempting  to  shelter  himself 
even  in  the  midst  of  smoke.  At  the  same  time,  the 
noise  they  make  in  flying  cannot  be  conceived  by  per- 
sons who  have  only  been  accustomed  to  the  humming 
of  such  insects  in  our  country.  It  was,  indeed,  to  all  of 
us  a  fearful  sound,  accompanied  by  the  clamour  of  rep- 
tile myriads,  toads,  and  bull-frogs,  whose  constant  croak- 
ing, joined  with  the  barking  of  dogs  and  the  lowing  of 
herds,  maintained  in  the  midst  of  darkness  an  unceasing 
uproar.  It  was  our  intention  to  travel  in  all  hours, 
without  halting  for  any  repose ;  but  various  accidents 
compelled  us  to  stop  at  Kourky  about  midnight,  a  mili- 
tary station  like  the  rest ;  and  no  subsequent  sensation 
of  ease  or  comfort  has  ever  obliterated  the  impression 
made  by  the  suffering  of  this  night.  It  was  near  the 
middle  of  July.  The  carriage  had  been  dragged,  for 
many  miles  together,  through  stagnant  pools ;  in  fording 
one  of  which  it  was  filled  with  water,  and  the  dormeuse, 
seat,  floor,  and  well,  became,  in  consequence,  covered 
with  stinking  slime.  We  stopped,  therefore,  to  open  and 
inspect  the  trunks.  Our  books  and  linen  were  wet. 
The  Cossack  and  Russian  troops  were  sleeping  on  the 
bare  earth,  covered  by  sacks,  and  beneath  one  of  these 
a  soldier  permitted  my  companion  to  lie  down.  The 
ground  seemed  entirely  alive  with  innumerable  toads, 
crawling  every  where.  Almost  exhausted  by  fatigue, 
pain,  and  heat,  I  sought  shelter  in  the  carriage,  sitting 
in  water  and  mud.  It  was  the  most  sultry  night  I  ever 
experienced ;  not  a  breath  of  air  was  stirring ;  nor  could 
I  venture  to  open  the  windows,  though  almost  suffo- 
cated, through  fear  of  the  mosquitoes.  Swarms,  never- 
theless, found  their  way  to  my  hiding-place,  and  when 
I  opened  my  mouth,  it  was  filled  with  them.  My  head 
was  bound  in  handkerchiefs,  yet  they  forced  their  way 
into  my  ears  and  nostrils.  In  the  midst  of  this  torment, 
I  succeeded  in  lighting  a  large  lamp  over  the  sword- 
case,  which  was  instantly  extinguished  by  such  a  pro- 
digious number  of  these  insects,  that  their  dead  bodies 
actually  remained  heaped  in  a  large  cone  over  the 
burner  for  several  days  afterwards ;  and  I  know  not 
any  mode  of  description  which  may  better  convey  an 
idea  of  their  afflicting  visitation,  than  by  simply  relating 
this  fact ;  to  the  truth  of  which,  those  who  travelled 
with  me,  and  who  are  now  living,  bear  indisputable 
testimony. 

The  northern  bank  of  the  Kuban,  being  every  where 
elevated,  presents  a  very  extensive  view,  across  those 

*  The  mortality  thus  occasioned  in  the  Russian  army,  both  of 
men  and  horses,  was  very  great.  Many  of  those  stationed  along 
the  Kuban  died  in  consequence  of  mortification  produced  by  the 
bites  of  these  insects.  Others,  who  escaped  the  venom  of  the 
mosquitoes,  fell  victims  to  the  badness  of  the  air.  Sometimes  they 
scoop  a  hollow  in  the  ancient  tombs,  to  serve  as  a  dwelling ;  at 
other  times  a  mere  shed,  constructed  of  reeds,  affords  the  only 
covering :  and  in  either  of  these  places,  during  the  greatest  heat 
of  summer,  they  light  large  fires,  in  order  to  fill  the  area  with 
smoke — flying  to  their  suffocating  ovens,  in  the  most  sultry 
weather,  to  escape  from  the  mosquitoes. 
P 


marshy  plains  of  Circassia  which  lie  towards  the  river, 
of  the  mountainous  ridges  of  Caucasus.  As  morning 
dawned,  we  had  a  delightful  prospect  of  a  rich  country 
on  the  Circassian  side,  something  like  South  Wales,  or 
the  finest  parts  of  Kent — pleasing  hills,  covered  with 
wood,  and  fertile  vallies,  cultivated  like  a  garden.  A 
rich  Circassian  prince,  the  proprietor  of  this  beautiful 
territory,  frequently  ventured  across  the  Kuban,  as  we 
were  informed,  to  converse  with  the  guard.  On  the 
Russian  side,  the  scenery  is  of  a  very  different  descrip- 
tion, particularly  in  the  journey  from  Kalaus  to  Kopil, 
where  it  is  a  continued  swamp  ;  in  travelling  through 
which,  tall  reeds,  the  never-failing  indication  of  un- 
wholesome air,  rose  above  the  roof  of  our  carriage,  to 
the  height  of  sixteen  or  twenty  feet.  Sometimes,  for 
many  miles,  we  saw  no  other  objects,  nor  were  other 
sounds  heard,  than  the  noise  of  mosquitoes,  and  the 
croaking  of  toads  and  frogs.  Upon  the  elevated  land 
nearer  to  the  river,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  military  sta- 
tions which  protect  the  line,  observatories  of  a  very  sin- 
gular construction  are  raised,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
taining a  single  person.  They  resemble  so  many  eagles' 
nests,  each  of  which  is  placed  upon  three  upright  tall 
poles,  or  trunks  of  trees.  Here  a  Cossack  sentinel, 
standing  with  his  fusil,  continually  watches  the  motions 
of  the  Circassians,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Kuban. 

As  we  left  Kourky,  the  mosquitoes  began  to  diminish 
in  number,  and,  to  our  inexpressible  joy,  in  the  ap- 
proach towards  the  shores  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus, 
or  Straits  of  Tainan,  they  suddenly  disappeared  alto- 
gether.* 

We  were  now  approaching  countries  connected  with 
the  earliest  history  of  Greece,  and  the  most  splendid 
periods  of  Rome.  Occasions  to  illustrate  their  inter- 
esting records,  by  reference  to  ancient  monuments, 
might  indeed  be  few ;  but  we  resolved  to  note  every 
occurring  observation,  and  did  not  anticipate  with  in- 
difference the  gratification  we  should  experience  in  tra- 
versing regions  once  the  emporium  of  Athens,  which 
continued  to  supply  her  with  the  principle  of  her  exist- 
ence, as  a  maritime  power,  until  the  commerce  of  the 
Euxine  passed,  with  the  liberties  of  Greece,  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans.  Her  trade  in  the  Euxine  not 
only  enriched,  but  supported  her  inhabitants.  It  be- 
came the  nursery  for  her  seamen,  and  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  the  demand  it  occasioned  for  her  own 
manufactures.  A  very  principal  part  of  this  intercourse 
was  confined  to  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus-,  whose  kings 
and  princes  received  the  highest  marks  of  Athenian  re- 
gard. Many  of  them  were  made  citizens  of  Athens: 
which  in  that  age  was  esteemed  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished honours  that  could  be  conferred.^  From  pe- 
riods the  most  remote — from  those  distant  ages  when 
the  Milesian  settlements  were  first  established  upon  the 
coasts  of  the  Euxine,  a  trade  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  which  extended  even  to  the  Palus  Mseotis  and 
the  mouths  of  the  Tanai's,  had  been  carried  on  ;  and  it 
is  perhaps  to  those  early  colonies  of  Greece  that  we 

*  The  inhabitants  of  Taman  had  never  been  tormented  by  these 
insects  ;  but  during  the  night  after  our  arrival,  the  whole  family 
with  whom  we  lodged  were  stung  by  a  few,  which  came  with  us 
unperceived  in  the  carriage.  England  is  for  the  most  part  free 
from  this  terrible  scourge,  as  well  as  from  the  locust ;  but  it  i.s 
very  uncertain  how  long  it  may  continue  so,  as  the  progress  of 
both  one  and  the  other,  towards  latitudes  where  they  were  for- 
merly unknown,  has  been  sensibly  felt  in  many  countries  within 
the  present  century.  Perhaps  in  no  part  of  the  globe  do  they 
abound  more  than  in  Lapland.  When  Acerbi  published  his 
Travels  in  those  regions,  it  was  objected  that  he  had  too  often 
mentioned  the  mosquitoes ;  yet  there  is  no  circumstance  which 
gives  to  his  writings  more  internal  evidence  of  truth  than  the 
cause  of  this  objection.  The  fact  is,  the  real  nature  of  their 
afflicting  visitation,  which  renders  even  life  burdensome,  cannot 
be  conceived  but  by  persons  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  un- 
dergo its  consequences. 

t  "  Leuco,  king  of  Thrace,  was  so  much  pleased  with  it,  that 
he  ordered  the  decree  which  made  him  an  Athenian  citizen,  to 
be  engraved  on  three  marble  columns :  one  of  them  was  placed 
in  the  Pirasus,  another  on  the  side  of  the  Thracian  Bosporus,  and 
the  third  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Urius."—  CLAUKB'S  Connexion 
oj'  Coins,  p.  50'. 
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may  attribute  most  of  the  surprising  sepulchral  monu 
ments  found  on  either  side  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus 
The  Milesians  erected  a  number  of  cities  upon  all  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine,  and  peopled  them  with  their  own 
colonies.  Other  states  of  Greece,  and  especially  the 
Athenians,  followed  their  example.  The  difficulty  o: 
ascertaining  the  locality  of  these  ancient  cities  arises 
from  two  causes — first,  from  the  want  of  harmony  which 
prevails  among  those  authors  whose  writings  we  adop 
as  guides,  and,  secondly,  from  our  ignorance  of  the 
geography  of  the  country.  Not  a  single  map  has  ye 
been  published  which  gives  any  accurate  representation 
The  only  clue  we  possessed  to  conduct  us  in  our  ap- 
proach to  the  Bosporus,  was  the  large  Basil  edition  o:" 
Pliny,  a  folio  volume,  which  had  been  presented  to  us 
by  Mr  Kovalensky  of  Taganrock — a  most  unexpectec 
acquisition  in  the  plains  of  Tartary.  According  to  tli 
text  of  that  author,  we  had  every  reason  to  believe  we 
were  not  far  from  the  situation  of  the  ancient  town  o: 
Cimmerium ;  and  in  this  conjecture  we  were  probably 
right. 

At  the  foot  of  a  small  mountain,  near  the  northern 
embouchure  of  the  Kuban,  we  came  to  a  station  called 
Temrook.  This  place  may  be  observed  in  the  Russian 
maps.  It  is  now  nothing  more,  however,  than  a  single 
hut,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  post-horses.  Near  it, 
the  very  year  before  our  arrival,  a  volcano  rose  from  th 
sea,  forming  an  island,  which  afterwards  sank  again. 
Temrook  is  mentioned  in  the  notes  to  the  Oxford  edi- 
tion of  Strabo  in  more  than  one  instance,  with  allusion 
to  the  Travels  of  Motraye,  and  written  TemroJe.  In 
Motraye's  time  it  was  a  place  of  more  consideration 
than  we  found  it.  He  was  there  in  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  and  describes  it  as  "  considerable  for  iti 
commerce  in  hides,  caviare,  honey,  Circassian  slaves, 
and  horses."  He  supposed  its  castle  stood  where  the 
ancients  placed  their  Patrceus ;  and  "  two  eminences," 
says  he,  "  which  are  named  '  the  point  of  the  island,1 
may  have  been  their  Achilleum  Promontorium."  Hardly 
any  thing  else  seems  required  in  order  to  prove  that 
this  must  have  been  the  situation  of  Cimmerium,  which 
was,  as  Pliny  mentions,  "  ultimo  in  ostio."  It  had  for- 
merly, observes  the  same  geographer,  borne  the  name 
of  Cerberion.  Pallas  remarks,  that  Temrook  may  pro- 
bably have  been  the  Cimbricus  of  Strabo.  That  which 
at  present  entitles  it  to  the  particular  notice  of  the  tra- 
veller is,  that  from  this  place  Motraye  began  his  jour- 
ney, when  he  discovered,  in  so  remarkable  a  manner, 
the  ruins  of  a  Greek  city  in  Circassia,  which  seems  de- 
cidedly, from  an  insci'iption  he  found  there,  to  have 
been  Apaturus.  All  that  we  can  collect  from  the  ob- 
scurity which  involves  this  part  of  his  narrative,  is, 
that  leaving  Temrook,  he  turned  to  the  right,  and, 
crossing  a  river,  called  by  the  Tartars  the  Great 
Water  (probably  the  Kuban),  arrived,  after  a  journey 
of  110  hours,  at  those  ruins — also,  that  they  were  si- 
tuated in  a  mountainous  country;  for  he  observes,  that 
the  Tartars  of  the  mountains  were  not  so  civil  as  those 
of  the  plains.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  Pliny  is  not 
speaking  of  the  Apaturus  in  Sindica,  mentioned  by 
Strabo,  when  he  couples  it  with  Phanagoria,  but  of  a 

*  The  following  account  of  the  rising  of  this  island  has  heen 
extracted  from  Pallas's  Travels :— "  It  was  about  sunrise,  on  the 
5th  of  September  (1799),  when  a  subterraneous  noise,  and  soon 
after  a  dreadful  thundering,  were  perceived  in  the  sea  of  Azof, 
opposite  to  old  Temruk,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms 
from  the  shore.  This  intestine  convulsion  was  speedily  followed 
by  a  report,  not  unlike  that  of  a  cannon ;  while  the  astonished 
spectators,  who  had  attentively  watched  the  terrific  scene,  ob- 
served an  island,  of  the  form  of  a  large  barrow,  rising  from  a 
cavity  of  the  sea  about  five  or  six  fathoms  deep,  and  proceeding 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  so  that  it  occupied  a  space  of 
about  one  hundred  fathoms  in  circumference.  At  first  it  ap- 
peared to  swell  and  separate  by  fissures,  throwing  up  mire  with 

stones,  till  an  eruption  of  fire  and  smoke  occupied  the  spot 

On  the  same  day,  about  seven  o'clock  P.  M.,  two  violent  shocks  of 
an  earthquake,  after  a  short  interval,  were  perceived  at  Ekate- 
rinodar,  which  is  two  hundred  versts  (near  134  miles)  distant 
from  Temruk."  The  same  author  relates  that  the  island  sank 
again  before  he  could  visit  it. 


temple  of  Apaturian  Venus,  belonging  to  that  city,  and 
which  Strabo  also  notices.  Having  thus  removed  one 
difficulty,  in  reconciling  the  places  on  the  Bosporus 
with  the  text  of  these  authors,  we  may  perhaps  proceed 
with  more  facility  and  precision.* 

After  leaving  Temrook,  we  journeyed,  for  the  most 
part  in  water,  through  an  extensive  morass,  in  the  very 
midst  of  which  are  stationed  the  remarkable  ruins  of  a 
considerable  fortress,  looking  like  an  old  Roman  castle, 
and  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Turks.  At  the  taking 
of  this  place,  the  Russians,  from  their  ignorance  of  the 
country,  lost  500  men.  In  order  to  attack  an  outpost, 
they  had  a  small  river  to  cross,  which  they  expected  to 
pass  on  ice ;  but  the  Turks  had  cut  it  away,  and  the 
water  was  deep.  During  the  deliberation  caused  by 
this  unexpected  embarrassment,  the  Turks,  who  were 
concealed  behind  a  small  rampart,  suddenly  opened  a 
brisk  fire,  which  caused  them  to  leap  into  the  water, 
where  they  were  all  shot  or  drowned.  The  fortress 
itself  is  a  square  building,  having  a  tower  at  each  angle, 
and  is  still  almost  entire.  It  is  puzzling  to  conceive  for 
what  purpose  it  was  erected,  as  it  stands  in  the  midst 
of  a  swamp,  without  seeming  to  protect  any  important 
point.  Is  it  possible  that  such  a  building  can  present 
the  remains  of  Cimmerium,  or  even  the  Tmutaracan 
of  the  Russians,  or  any  work  of  high  antiquity  ?  On  ac- 
count of  its  form,  we  should  be  inclined  to  believe  its 
origin  of  no  remote  date ;  and  yet  that  little  has  been  as- 
certained of  the  style  of  architecture  used  in  the  earliest 
periods  of  fortification,  may  be  proved  by  reference 
to  a  silver  medal  in  my  own  collection,  which  I  after- 
wards found  in  Macedonia.  This  medal  is  of  the  highest 
antiquity,  being  rude  in  form,  and  without  any  legend 
or  monogram.  The  subject  of  it  offers  in  front,  within  an 
indented  square,  the  figure  of  a  man,  with  a  crowned 
head  and  a  poignard  in  his  hand,  combating  a  lion ;  and 
the  reverse,  with  very  little  exception,  may  represent 
the  fortress  in  question. 

At  the  distance  of  two  versts  from  this  fortress  we 
saw  other  ruins,  with  a  few  ancient  and  some  Turkish 
tombs,  and  subterraneous  excavations.  Among  these 
may  be  recognised  the  identical  antiquities  described 
by  Motraye  in  his  Travels.  No  trace  of  any  ancient 
work  afterwards  appeared,  excepting  tumuli,  until  we 
came  to  the  Bay  of  Taman.  Then,  on  the  shore,  im- 
mediately above  some  very  high  cliffs,  we  observed  the 
remains  of  a  very  large  fortress  and  town,  entirely 
surrounded  with  tombs  and  broken  mounds  of  earth, 
indicating  evident  vestiges  of  human  labour.  The  geo- 
graphy of  these  coasts  is  so  exceedingly  obscure,  that  a 
little  prolixity  in  noticing  every  appearance  of  this  kind 
may  perhaps  be  tolerated.  We  soon  reached  the  post- 
house  of  Sienna,  actually  scooped  in  the  cavity  of  an 
ancient  tomb.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place,  wo 
found  remains  of  much  greater  importance.  Its  en- 
virons were  entirely  covered  with  tumuli,  of  a  size  and 
shape  that  could  not  fail  at  once  to  excite  a  traveller's 
wonder  and  stimulate  his  research.  The  commandant 
of  engineers  at  Taman,  General  Vanderweyde,  had  al- 
ready employed  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  in  opening 
the  largest.  It  was  quite  a  mountain.  They  began  the 
work,  very  ignorantly,  at  the  summit,  and  for  a  long 
iime  laboured  to  no  purpose.  At  last,  by  changing  tho 
direction  of  their  excavation,  and  opening  the  eastern 
side,  they  discovered  the  entrance  to  a  large  arched 
vault,  of  the  most  admirable  masonry.  I  had  the  plea- 
sure to  descend  into  this  remarkable  sepulchre.  Its 
mouth  was  half  filled  with  earth,  yet,  after  passing  the 
entrance,  there  was  sufficient  space  for  a  person  to 
stand  upright.  Farther,  towards  the  interior,  the  area 
was  clear,  and  the  work  perfectly  entire.  The  material 
of  which  the  masonry  consisted  was  a  white  crumbling 
imestone,  such  as  the  country  now  affords,  filled  witli 
ragments  of  minute  shells.  Whether  it  was  the  work 
of  Milesians,  or  other  colonies  of  Greece,  the  skill  used 
n  its  construction  is  very  evident.  The  stones  of  the 
sides  are  all  square,  perfect  in  their  form,  and  put  to- 
*  [Temrook,  or  Temruk,  is  now  fortified,  and  is  called  by  Dr 
jyall  a  large  village.  Whilst  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks, 
t  had  a  garrison  of  2000  janizaries.— LYALL,  vol.  I.  p.  394.] 
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gether  without  any  cement.  The  roof  exhibits  the 
finest  turned  arch  imaginable,  having  the  whiteness  of 
the  purest  marble.  An  interior  vaulted  chamber  is 
separated  from  the  outer  by  means  of  two  pilasters, 
swelling  out  wide  towards  their  bases,  and  placed,  one 
on  each  side,  at  the  entrance.  The  inner  chamber  is 
the  larger  of  the  two. 

Concerning  every  thing  found  in  this  tomb,  it  is  per- 
haps not  possible  to  obtain  information.  One  article 
alone,  that  was  shown  to  me  by  General  Vanderweyde 
at  Taman,  may  give  an  idea  of  the  rank  of  the  person 
originally  interred  there.  It  was  a  zone  for  the  leg,  or 
bracelet  for  the  arm,  of  the  purest  massive  gold.  The 
soldiers  employed  in  the  undertaking  stole  whatever 
they  deemed  of  value  and  were  able  to  conceal,  and  de- 
stroyed other  things  which  did  not  appear  to  them  to 
merit  preservation.  Among  these  was  a  number  of 
vases*  of  black  earthenware,  adorned  with  white  orna- 
ments. The  bracelet  was  reserved  by  General  Vander- 
weyde to  be  sent  to  Petersburg,  for  the  emperor's  cabi- 
net ;  but  as  enough  has  been  said  of  Russia  to  induce 
at  least  a  suspicion  that  so  valuable  a  relic  may  never 
reach  its  destination,  a  more  particular  description  of  it 
may  be  necessary.  Its  weight  equalled  three  quarters 
of  a  pound.  It  represented  the  body  of  a  serpent,  curved 
in  the  form  of  an  ellipse,  having  two  heads,  which,  meet- 
ing at  opposite  points,  made  the  opening  for  the  wrist 
or  ankle.  These  serpent  heads  were  studded  with  rubies, 
so  as  to  imitate  eyes,  and  to  ornament  the  back  part  of 
each  head  by  two  distinct  rows  of  gems.  The  rest  of 
the  bracelet  was  also  farther  adorned  by  rude  graved 
work.  It  possessed  no  elasticity ;  but,  on  account  of 
the  ductility  of  pure  gold,  might,  with  sufficient  force, 
be  expanded  so  as  to  admit  the  wrist  or  the  ankle  of  the 
person  who  was  to  wear  it ;  and  probably,  when  once 
adapted  to  the  form,  remained  during  the  life-time  of 
the  owner.  I  could  not  but  view  it  as  the  most  ancient 
specimen  of  art  which  perhaps  exists  in  the  world ;  and 
which,  while  it  shows  the  progress  then  made  in  metal- 
lurgy, and  in  the  art  of  setting  precious  stones,  at  the 
same  time  offers  a  type  of  the  mythology  of  the  age  in 
which  it  was  made — the  binding  of  a  serpent  round  the 
leg  or  arm,  as  a  talisman,  being  one  of  the  superstitions 
common  to  almost  every  nation  in  an  early  period  of 
civilisation,  and  is  a  practice  which  may  be  often  ob- 
served even  at  this  day.  Immediately  above  the  stone- 
work constructed  for  the  vault  of  the  sepulchre,  appeared 
first  a  covering  of  earth,  and  then  a  layer  of  sea- weed, 
compressed  by  another  superincumbent  stratum  of  earth 
to  the  thickness  of  about  two  inches.  This  layer  of  sea- 
weed was  as  white  as  snow,  and  when  taken  in  the  hand, 
separated  into  thin  flakes,  and  fell  to  pieces.  What  the 
use  of  this  vegetable  covering  could  be,  is  very  uncer- 
tain, but  it  is  found  in  all  the  tombs  of  this  country. 
Pallas  observed  it  placed  in  regular  layers,  with  coarse 
earthenware  vases,  of  rude  workmanship,  and  unglazed, 
which  were  filled  with  a  mixture  of  earth  and  charcoal. 
It  is  said  that  a  large  marble  soros,  or  sarcophagus,  the 
top  of  which  now  serves  for  a  cistern,  near  the  fortress 
of  Yenikale"  in  the  Crimea,  was  taken  from  this  tomb. 
The  appearance  of  the  entrance,  however,  in  its  present 
state,  contradicts  the  story,  as  the  opening  has  never 
yet  been  made  sufficiently  wide  for  its  removal,  even 
had  it  been  so  discovered. 

Similar  tombs  are  found  on  all  the  shores  of  the 
Bosporus.  Close  by  that  which  I  have  described  are 
many  others,  and  some  nearly  of  equal  size.  Pallas,  in 
his  journey  over  this  country,  mentions  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  such  appearances  all  round  the  Bay  of 
Taman.  Indeed,  it  would  be  vain  to  ask  where  they  are 
not  observed.  The  size,  grandeur,  and  riches  of  those 
on  the  European  and  Asiatic  sides  of  the  Cimmerian 
Straits,  excite  astonishing  ideas  of  the  wealth  and  power 
of  the  people  by  whom  they  were  constructed ;  and,  in 

*  A  few  of  these  vases  were,  however,  sent  to  Moscow,  accord- 
ing to  the  account  given  to  me  in  the  country,  and  were  there 
swallowed  by  the  whirlpool  which  engulfs  all  that  is  dear  to  lite- 
rature in  that  city.  Their  local  history  is  probably  now  lost,  for 
the  Russians,  in  their  astonishing  ignorance,  call  all  works  of  this 
kind  Etruscan,  believing  thereby  to  add  to  their  value. 


the  view  of  labour  so  prodigious,  as  well  as  of  expendi- 
ture so  enormous,  for  the  purpose  of  inhuming  a  single 
body,  customs  and  superstitions  are  manifest,  which 
illustrate  the  origin  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  ca- 
verns of  Elephanta,  and  the  first  temples  of  the  ancient 
world.  In  memory  of  "  the  mighty  dead,"  long  before 
there  were  any  such  edifices  as  temples,  the  simple  se- 
pulchral heap  was  raised,  and  it  became  the  altar  upon 
which  sacrifices  were  offered.  Hence  the  most  ancient 
heathen  structures  for  offerings  to  the  gods  were  always 
built  upon  tombs,  or  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  The 
discussion  which  has  been  founded  on  the  question 
whether  the  Egyptian  pyramids  were  tombs  or  temples, 
seems  altogether  nugatory :  being  one,  they  were  neces- 
sarily the  other.  The  soros  in  the  interior  chamber  of 
the  gi'eat  pyramid  of  Cheops,  which  indisputably  deter- 
mines its  sepulchral  origin,  as  decidedly  establishes  the 
certainty  that  it  was  also  a  place  of  religious  worship : — • 
Et  tot  templa  Deum  Romae,  quot  in  urbe  Sepulchra 
HeroUm,  numerare  licet. 

The  sanctity  of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  owed  its  ori- 
gin to  the  sepulchre  of  Cecrops ;  and  without  this  lead- 
ing cause  of  veneration,  the  numerous  temples  with 
which  it  was  afterwards  adorned  would  never  have  been 
erected.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Temple  of  Venus 
at  Paphos,  built  over  the  tomb  of  Cinyras,  the  father 
of  Adonis ;  of  Apollo  Didymseus,  at  Miletus,  over  the 
grave  of  Cleomachus ;  with  many  others  alluded  to  both 
by  Eusebius  and  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus.  On  this 
account,  ancient  authors  make  use  of  such  words  for 
the  temples  of  the  gods,  as,  in  their  original  and  proper 
signification,  imply  nothing  more  than  a  tomb  or  a  se- 
pulchre. 

Sienna*  seems  to  correspond  very  accurately  with 
the  Cepvs  of  Strabo,  and  Cepce  Milesiorum  of  Pliny. 
The  Milesian  sepulchres  found  there  in  such  abundance 
may  probably  still  further  confirm  this  position :  but, 
in  order  to  elucidate  the  text  of  either  of  these  authors, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  reference  should  be  made 
to  better  maps  than  have  hitherto  been  published.  No 
less  than  three  ancient  bridges  of  stone  lead  to  this 
place  from  Taman ;  and  that  they  were  works  as  much 
of  luxury  as  of  necessity,  is  proved  from  their  being 
built  across  places  containing  little  or  no  water  at  any 
tune.  A  shallow  stream  flows  under  one  of  them,  which 
the  people  of  the  country  pass  at  pleasure,  disregarding 
the  bridges  as  being  high,  and  somewhat  dangerous  on 
account  of  their  antiquity.  They  consist  each  of  a  single 
arch,  built  with  great  skill,  and  according  to  that  mas- 
sive solidity  which  bespeaks  the  works  of  remoter  pe- 
riods. The  usual  bridges  of  the  country  are  nothing 
more  than  loose  pieces  of  timber  covered  with  bulrushes. 

We  passed  the  new  fortress  of  Taman,  in  our  way  to 
the  town,  which  is  distant  from  it  two  versts.-f'  Work- 
men were  then  employed  upon  the  building.  It  is  an 
absurd  and  useless  undertaking,  but  calculated  to  be- 
come the  sepulchre  of  the  few  remaining  inscribed 
marbles  and  Grecian  bas-reliefs,  which  are  daily  buried 
in  its  foundation.  As  a  military  work,  the  most  able 
engineers  view  it  with  ridicule ;  for  an  army  may  ap- 
proach close  to  its  walls,  protected  from  its  artillery  by 
a  natural  fosse,  and  even  unperceived  by  the  garrison. 
The  Russians  begin  to  be  convinced  of  the  bad  policy 
which  induced  them  to  extend  their  frontier  into  this 
part  of  Asia.  The  defence  of  the  line  from  Ekaterine- 
dara  to  Taman,  which  is  not  half  the  extent  it  occupies 
between  the  Caspian  and  the  Black  Sea,  required  at  the 
time  we  passed  an  army  of  50,000  men,$  whose  troops, 
from  the  unwholesome  climate  and  bad  water,  consi- 

*  Sienna  is  the  name  of  this  place,  as  pronounced  by  the  Tcher- 
nomorski  Cossacks ;  but  they  are  constantly  changing  tho  appel- 
lation of  the  different  places  in  the  country,  and  I  know  not  what 
name  it  had  among  the  Tartars. 

t  "  There  is  a  fortress  with  a  Russian  garrison,  of  whom  the 
Cossacks  complain  heavily  as  infamous  thieves.  Our  carriage 
was  guarded  every  night  by  a  Cossack  sentinel  with  his  lance." — 
HEBER'S  MS.  Journal. 

$  That  is  to  say,  during  a  period  of  war.  In  ordinary  times,  the 
number  is  by  no  means  BO  considerable.  Mr  Heber  makes  tho 
whole  guard  of  the  cordon  only  equal  to  5000  men. 
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tiered  the  station  as  little  better  than  a  grave.  The 
country  itself  yields  no  profit,  being  for  the  most  part 
swampy  or  barren  land,  and  only  serves  to  drain  Russia 
of  soldiers,  who  might  be  better  employed.  The  natural 
boundaries  offered  by  the  Black  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Azof, 
and  the  Don,  with  a  cordon  from  that  river  to  Astra- 
chan,  would  much  better  answer  the  purposes  of  strength 
and  aggrandisement :  but  Russia,  morally  considered, 
is  like  an  enormous  toad,  extending  011  every  side  her 
bloated  unwieldy  form  and  gradually  becoming  weaker, 
as  she  swells  with  an  unwholesome  and  unnatural  ex- 
pansion. 

Arriving  at  Taman,  we  were  lodged  in  the  house  of 
an  officer  who  had  been  lately  dismissed  the  service, 
through  the  attention  of  whom,  and  of  General  Van- 
derweyde,  the  commander  of  engineers,  we  were  enabled 
to  rescue  from  destruction  some  of  the  antiquities  con- 
demned to  serve  as  materials  in  constructing  the  for- 
tress. The  general  conducted  us  over  the  ruins, 
whence  they  derive  masses  of  marble  for  this  purpose  ; 
and  called  them,  as  they  really  appear  to  be,  the  ruins 
of  the  city  of  Phanagoria.  They  are  found  over  all  the 
suburbs  of  Taman ;  the  ground,  for  some  versts  in  ex- 
tent, being  covered  with  the  foundations  of  ancient 
buildings,  among  which  are  frequently  discovered  blocks 
of  marble,  fragments  of  sculpture,  and  ancient  corns. 
Of  the  coins  which  I  procured  on  either  side  the  Bos- 
porus, few  are  common  in  cabinets.  One,  in  particular, 
found  in  or  near  Taman,  deserves  particular  notice,  as 
it  seems  to  confirm  what  I  have  said  respecting  the 
situation  of  Phanagoria.  It  is  a  small  silver  medal  of 
that  city,  of  great  antiquity,  and  I  believe  the  only  one 
which  remains,  as  there  is  nothing  like  it  in  the  collec- 
tion at  Paris,  nor  in  any  other  cabinet  of  Europe  known 
to  me.  In  the  front,  it  presents  the  head  of  a  young 
man,  with  that  kind  of  cap  which  I  have  described  in 
a  preceding  page  of  this  work ;  and  upon  the  reverse 
appears  a  bull,  butting,  with  a  grain  of  corn  in  the  space 
below  the  line  on  which  the  animal  stands,  and  above 
are  a  few  Greek  letters.  When  we  consider  the  de- 
struction of  ancient  works  which  has  been  so  long  carried 
on  in  Taman  and  its  neighbourhood,  we  may  reasonably 
wonder  that  any  thing  should  now  remain  to  indicate 
its  former  history.  So  long  ago  as  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  Motraye  says  the  remains  of  antiquity 
were  daily  diminishing.*  Between  Taman  and  Tern- 
rook,  he  observed  the  lower  part  of  a  soros  used  as  a  cis- 
tern, of  which  soros  the  cistern  at  Yenikale  was  probably 
the  cover.  Whenever  a  traveller  has  reason  to  suspect 
that  he  is  upon  or  near  the  site  of  ancient  cities,  an 
inquiry  after  the  cisterns  used  by  the  inhabitants  may 
guide  him  to  very  curious  information,  as  it  is  the  use 
to  which  the  soroi  are  universally  appropriated,  and 
upon  them  ancient  inscriptions  may  frequently  be  dis- 
covered. Another  cause  of  the  loss  of  ancient  monu- 
ments at  Taman  was  the  establishment  there  of  a  colony 
of  Russians  at  a  very  early  period,  when  the  city  bore 
the  name  of  Tamatarcan,  or  Tmutaracau.  Near  the 
gate  of  the  churchyard  of  Taman  lies  the  marble  slab, 
with  the  curious  inscription  which  threw  so  much  light 
upon  the  situation  of  that  ancient  principality  of  Russia, 
once  the  residence  of  her  princes.  We  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  see  it,  and  to  copy  the  inscription,  which  has  been 
illustrated  both  by  the  writings  of  Pallas  and  by  the  cele- 
brated Russian  antiquary,  the  latter  of  whom  has  pub- 
lished, in  his  own  language,  so  valuable  a  dissertation 

*  "  Wo  took  up  our  lodging  that  night  at  Taman,  and  set  out 
on  the  25th,  early  in  the  morning,  and  I  observed  nothing  re- 
markable between  this  town  and  Temrook,  but  some  yet  consi- 
derable ruins,  which  were  likely  to  become  less  so  every  day  by  tlieir 
continued  diminution,  occasioned  by  the  inhabitants  of  these  two 
places  carrying  off,  from  time  to  time,  part  of  them  to  build 
magazines,  or  lay  the  foundations  for  some  houses.  By  their  si- 
tuation, they  seemed  to  me  to  have  been  those  of  the  Phanagoria 
of  the  ancients,  if  it  was  not  at  Taman ;  but  I  could  not  find 
cither  inscriptions  or  basso-relievos  to  give  me  any  further  insight 
into  it.  Hard  by  the  highway,  near  a  well,  there  is  a  sort  of  a 
long  and  large  chest  of  hard  stone,  as  valuable  as  marble,  and 
without  a  cover,  almost  like  the  tombs  at  Lamnsaco." — JMo- 
TKAYii's  Trawls,  vol.  II.  p.  40. 


concerning  it.*  It  is  therefore  superfluous  to  say  more 
of  this  valuable  relic,  than  that  it  commemorates  a 
mensuration  made  upon  the  ice,  by  Prince  Gleb,  sou 
of  Vladimir,  in  the  year  1065,  of  the  distance  across 
the  Bosporus,  from  Tmutaracan  to  Kertchy — that  i.s 
to  say,  from  Phanagoria  to  Panticapseum,  which  is 
found  to  correspond  with  the  actual  distance  from  Ta- 
man to  Kertchy.  The  words  of  the  inscription  are 
to  the  following  effect :— "  In  the  year  6576  (1065),  In- 
dict. 6.,  Prince  Gleb  measured  the  sea  on  the  ice  ;  and 
the  distance  from  Tmutaracan  to  Kertchy  was  30,054 
fathoms."-)*  Pallas  relates,  that  the  freezing  of  the 
Bosporus,  so  that  it  may  be  measured  on  the  ice,  is  in 
itself  no  uncommon  occurrence  ;  which,  while  it  serves 
to  ascertain  the  truth  of  ancient  history,  proves  also 
that  the  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  do  not  vary  as  those 
of  latitude ;  both  Taman  and  Kertchy  J  being  nearer 
to  the  equator  than  Venice,  where  the  freezing  of  the 
sea  would  be  accounted  a  prodigy.  The  cavalry  of 
Mithridates  are  said  to  have  fought  on  the  ice,  in  the 
same  part  of  the  Bosporus  where  a  naval  engagement 
had  taken  place  the  preceding  summer. 

Among  the  other  antiquities  of  Taman,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  is  an  amphitheatre,  which  seems  to 
have  been  intended  for  exhibitions  of  naval  combats,  if 
not  used  as  a  vast  reservoir  for  containing  water  for 
other  purposes.  It  is  no  less  than  a  thousand  paces  in 
diameter,  and  all  the  floor  paved.  Its  form  is  circular, 
and  every  where  surrounded  by  ruins  and  the  founda- 
tions of  buildings,  which  slope  towards  the  vast  area  in 
the  middle.  On  one  side  only  is  a  wide  opening,  that 
seems  to  have  afforded  the  principal  entrance.  The 
pavement  of  the  area,  consisting  of  broad  flat  stones,  is 
now  covered  by  earth  and  weeds.  The  subterranean 
conduits,  through  which  the  water  was  conveyed,  still 
remain ;  but  they  are  now  appropriated  to  other  uses. 
One  of  them,  beneath  the  church,  is  kept  in  order,  for 
the  use  of  the  priests.  When  the  Cossacks  of  the  Black 
Sea  first  arrived  in  their  new  settlement,  they  caused 
the  water  to  flow  into  this  immense  reservoir,  for  the 
use  of  tlieir  cattle ;  but  as  it  stagnated,  and  proved  ex- 
tremely unwholesome,  it  was  afterwards  drained  off. 
Crossing  this  area  towards  the  south,  are  seen  the  re- 
mains of  a  temple,  built  after  the  Grecian  model,  and 
of  considerable  size.  Here  the  workmen  employed  on 
the  fortress  discovered  a  considerable  quantity  of  an- 
cient materials,  which  they  removed — such  as  marble 
columns,  entablatures  (many  of  which  had  inscriptions), 
marble  bas-reliefs,  and  pieces  of  sculpture,  which  they 
have  buried  in  the  foundation  of  that  edifice,  or  de- 
stroyed in  making  lime.  Near  the  ruins  of  this  temple 
are  also  those  of  some  other  public  edifice,  which  must 
have  been  of  prodigious  size,  covering  a  great  extent  of 
ground.  The  marble,  as  well  as  other  stones,  which 
the  ancients  employed  in  the  buildings  of  Phanagoria, 
are  all  substances  foreign  to  the  country.  The  Isle  of 
Taman  produces  nothing  similar.  The  materials  found 
there  were  brought  either  from  the  Crimea,  from 
Greece,  or,  in  later  ages,  by  the  Genoese  from  Italy. 
Among  the  fragments  of  such  extraneous  substances,  I 
observed  upon  the  shore  even  the  productions  of  Vesu- 
vius, and  could  readily  account  for  their  appearance, 

*  Alexis  Mussin-Pushkin,  one  of  the  members  of  the  privy 
council  in  llussia,  published  an  elucidation  of  the  inscription, 
and  of  the  principality  of  Trnutarakan,  accompanied  by  a  map, 
explanatory  of  the  geography  of  ancient  Russia. — Petrop.  17!M. 
4to.  See  also  PALLAS'S  Travels  in  Hie  South  of  Russia,  &c.,  vol.  II. 
p.  300. 

f  [Dr  Lyall  asserts  (vol.  I.  p.  387)  that  both  Pallas  and  Clarke 
have  misinterpreted  this  celebrated  Sclavonic  inscription.  ' '  The 
year  G576,"  says  he,  "  corresponds  to  A.  D.  10(j8;  and  the  distance 
of  the  passage  between  these  places  (Trnutarakan  and  Kertch)  is 
not  30,054  fathoms,  which  would  make  tiOi  versts,  but  only  80.54 
fathoms,  which  make  16i  versts.  This  is  the  real  distance  between 
Kertch  and  Taman."] 

$  These  towns  are  situated  in  latitude  45.  Venice  is  about  half 
a  degree  nearer  to  the  North  I'olc.  Naples  and  Constantinople 
arc,  with  respect  to  each  other,  nearly  on  the  same  line  of  lati- 
tude ;  yet  snow  falls  frequently  daring  winter,  in  the  latter  city, 
but  is  seldom  seen  in  the  former. 
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having  often  seen  the  Genoese  ballast  their  vessels  m 
the  Bay  of  Naples,  where  the  beach  is  covered  by  vol- 
canic products.  It  will  be  necessary  to  attend  to  this 
fact,  lest  such  substances,  found  upon  the  Bosporus, 
should,  hereafter  be  confounded  with  the  products  of  a 
volcano  which  is  only  twenty-seven  miles  distant  from 
Taman,  called,  by  the  Tartars,  Coocoo  Obo,  and  which 
the  Tchernomors'ki,  now  possessors  of  the  country,  dis- 
tinguish by  the  name  of  Prekla.*  The  eruptions  of 
Prekla,  although  accompanied  by  smoke  and  tire,  have 
not  yet  been  followed  by  any  appearance  of  lava.  The 
product  has  been  a  prodigious  discharge  of  viscous 
mud.  The  first  explosion  took  place  on  the  27th  of 
February  1794,  at  half-past  eight  in  the  morning,  and 
was  followed  by  the  appearance  of  a  column  of  fire, 
risin<r  perpendicularly  to  the  height  of  fifty  fathoms 
fromtbe  hill  I  have  mentioned.  This  hill  is  situated  in 
the  middle  of  a  broad  angular  isthmus,  on  the  north- 
east side  of  the  Bay  of  Taman,  distant  only  eight  miles 
from  that  place,  in  a  direct  line  across  the  water,  and 
only  ten  from  Yenikale'  on  the  Crimean  side  of  the  Bos- 
porus. The  particulars  of  this  extraordinary  phenome- 
non are  given  so  much  in  detail  by  Pallas,  that  it  would 
be  useless  to  repeat  them  here.  Observations  on  such 
muddy  volcanoes  have  been  published  by  Miiller,  and 
by  Ksempfer,  in  Germany  ;  and  different  travellers  have 
given  an  account  of  similar  eruptions  of  mud  at  Mukuba 
in  Sicily.  At  present  there  is  nothing  remarkable  to 
be  seen  at  Prekla,  except  boiling  springs  in  the  cavities 
whence  the  eruptions  of  fire  and  mud  proceeded,  and 
which,  though  perfectly  cool,  remain  in  a  constant  state 
of  ebullition.f 

Two  marble  columns  were  lying  before  the  church 
at  Taman,  each  consisting  of  one  entire  block,  about 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  Their  capitals  were  of 
white  marble  (although  the  shafts  were  of  cipolino^), 
beautifully  sculptured,  having  a  representation  of  a 
ram's  head  at  each  corner,  the  curving  horns  of  which 
made  them  resemble  the  Ionic  order.  Almost  all  the 
marble  in  Taman  is  of  the  kind  called  cipolino.  Near 
the  columns  were  two  marble  lions,  as  large  as  life,  and 
each  executed  in  one  entire  block.  Representations  of 
the  lion,  sometimes  of  colossal  size,  are  common  upon 
these  shores,  left  probably  by  the  Genoese  or  Venetians. 
Two  others  were  stationed  before  the  door  of  the  gene- 
ral's house.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bosporus  are 
other  remains  of  the  same  kind,  particularly  at  Kertchy 
and  at  Yenikale'.  Near  this  latter  place  is  a  very  large 
one,  lying  in  the  sea,  which  may  be  seen  in  calm  weather, 
although  under  water.  In  the  wall  of  the  church  at 
Taman  we  observed  two  marble  slabs  with  inscriptions, 
which  I  copied  with  difficulty,  as  they  were  covered 
with  whitewash ;  and  we  saw  many  others  buried  in 
the  foundation  of  the  fortress,  which  it  was  impossible 
to  recover.  Having,  therefore,  concluded  our  researches 
and  journey  in  this  part  of  Asia,  we  hired  a  boat,  on  the 
12th  of  July,  to  conduct  us  to  Yenikale'  in  the  Crimea, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Straits,  a  distance  of  twelve 

*  A  term  used  also  by  the  Malo-Russians  to  signify  hell.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  the  Icelanders  should  likewise  have  called  their 
volcano  Hekla,  which  has  perhaps  in  their  language  the  same  sig- 
nification. 

t  "  We  took  a  ride  with  our  Cossack  host  to  see  the  mire  foun 
tains  mentioned  by  Pallas.  The  first  thing  we  were  shown  was 
a  circular  area,  resembling  the  crater  of  a  small  volcano.  In  th< 
centre  was  a  heap  of  stones,  which,  with  the  surrounding  mud 
appeared  impregnated  with  sulphur.  In  one  place  was  a  pool  o 
water,  without  any  particular  taste.  About  five  hundred  yard: 
distant  was  another  circle,  but  much  smaller,  all  of  soft  mud 
and  in  the  centre  was  a  little  hole,  whence  slowly  bubbled  out  a 
nauseous  black  fluid,  like  bilge  water.  By  treading  on  any  par 
of  the  mud,  more  matter  oozed  from  the  wound,  for  the  wholi 
had  the  appearance  of  one  vast  sore.  We  thrust  our  sticks  inti 
the  mud,  but  found  no  bottom;  and  on  withdrawing  them,  a 
similar  kind  of  fluid  rose  through  the  apertures  they  had  made 
There  was  another,  precisely  similar,  at  a  small  distance ;  anc 
very  near  this  last,  a  well  of  water,  resembling  that  of  Harrow 
gate,  in  taste,  smell,  and  sparkling."— HEUKR'S  MS.  Journal. 

$  Cipolino  is  a  name  given  by  Italians  to  an  impure  marble 
which,  containing  veins  of  scliistus,  decomposes,  and  falls  off  in 
Cakes  like  the  couts  of  an  onion. 


miles,  being  resolved  to  examine  all  that  side  of  the 
Bosporus,  and  afterwards  to  explore  the  whole  of  the 
.^eninsula.* 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

FROM  THE  CIMMERIAN  BOSPORUS  TO  CAFFA. 

WE  set  sail  from  Taman  on  the  12th  of  July.    The  dis- 
ance  to  Yenikale',  on  the  opposite  shore,  is  only  eighteen 
ersts,  or  twelve  English  miles.    Prosperous  gales,  and 
ilacid  weather,  soon  brought  us  midway  between  the 
European  and  Asiatic  coasts.     Dolphins,  in  consider- 
able numbers,  played  about  our  vessel.     These  ani- 
mals go  in  pairs ;  and  it  is  remarkable  how  very  accu- 
rately their  appearance  corresponds  with  the  description 
given  of  them  by  Pliny.     Arriving  opposite  Yenikale', 
or,  as  it  is  frequently  written,  Jenikale',+  we  found  a  fleet 
of  Turkish  ships  waiting  favourable  winds,  both  for 
Taganrock   and  for  Constantinople.      Soon   after  wo 
anded,  we  obtained  lodgings  in  a  neat  and  comfortable 
Greek  mansion,  the  owner  of  which,  by  birth  a  Spar- 
tan, and  a  native  of  Misitra,  was  a  man  of  integrity  and 
considerable  information.      His  wife  was  a  native  of 
Paros.     We  found  their  dwelling  an  asylum  so  agree- 
able, after  our  long  Scythian  penance,  that  we  remained 
there  nearly  a  week.     A  wooden  balcony,  or  covered 
gallery,   to  which  their  principal  apartment  opened, 
jave  us  a  constant  view  of  the  Bosporus,  with  all  the 
opposite  Asiatic  coast,  and  of  the  numerous  vessels 
which  at  this  season  of  the  year  are  constantly  passing 
to  and  fro.     As  the  table  of  our  host  was  free,  to  every 
comer,  we  dined  with  people  from  almost  all  parts  of 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  and  their  conversation,  as  they 
all  spoke  Italian,  was  intelligible  and  interesting.     The 
natives  of  Cephalonia,  a  sturdy  and  athletic  race,  those 
of  the  Morea,  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  of 
Candia,  the  south  coast  of  the  *  Black  Sea,  Trebisond, 
Amasra,  and  Constantinople,  amused  us  by  the  singu- 
larity of  their  dress  and  manner,  as  well  as  by  their 
conversation.     The  house  of  Keriaki,  for  that  was  the 
name  of  our  host,  was  a  sort  of  rendezvous,  at  which 
they  all  met,  once  in  a  year,  in  their  voyage  to  and 
from  Taganrock.f      His  windows  were  full  of  books, 
printed  at  Venice,  in  the  modern  Greek  language,  al- 
though the  characters  exactly  corresponded  with  those 
in  use  among  us ;  and  his  boys,  during  evening,  read 
to  him  the  popular  poem  of  Erotocritus,  the  life  of 
Alexander,  with  the  extraordinary  anecdotes  of  his 
horse  Bucephalus,  and  the  history  of  the  ancient  kings, 
of  Byzantium.     Their  mode  of  pronouncing  Greek  is 
much  softer  than  ours,  and  more  like  Italian,  but  they 
understood  me  when  I  endeavoured  to  read  Greek  after 
their  manner.     Among  all  the  Greeks,  the  letter  B  is 
sounded  like  our  V,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
this  was  not  the  case  in  ancient  times.     The  natives  of 
the  Crimea  still  call  the  town  of  Kertchy  Vospor,  and 
the  straits  Vospor,  although  they  write  the  word  Bos- 
por.     It  is  worth  while  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  the 
very  popular  poem  of  Erotocritus,  since,  although  m 
rhyme,  and  certainly  of  no  ancient  date,  the  traditions 
and  the  stories  on  which  it  is  founded  are  common  all 
over  Greece,  and  constitute  the  favourite  topic  of  their 
evening  tales.     They  pretend  that  the  palace  of  Eroto- 
critus is  still  to  be  seen,  at  a  place  called  Cava  Colonna, 
near  Athens,  alluding  evidently  to  the  promontory  ami 
temple  of  Sunium.     Upon  the  walls  of  Keriaki's  apart- 
ments were  rude  drawings,  representing  subjects 'taken 
from  Grecian  history,  and,  among  others,  was  one  of 
Hercules,  in  a  helmet  and  coat  of  mail,  destroying  the 

*  [Taman,  though  stated  at  one  time  to  have  been  a  large  town, 
contains  now  but  150  inhabitants ;  yet  a  museum  of  the  anti- 
quities that  lie  scattered  around  it  has  been  collected,  which  I)r 
Lyall  asserts  is  by  far  the  best  and  most  numerous  in  the  south 
of  Russia.    The  last  ataman  of  the  Tchernomorski  Cossacks,  ft 
seems,  had  a  passion  for  antiquities — a  phenomenon  that  would 
have  certainly  startled  Dr  Clarke.    The  Emperor  Nicholas  has 
made  his  eldest  son  ataman  of  these  Cossacks,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  Don,  and,  indeed,  of  all  in  the  empire.] 

t  Yenikale  is  compounded  of  two  Turkish  or  Tartar  words, 
signifying  the  New  Castle. 

*  The  name  of  this  place  would  be  more  properly  Taganrog. 
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hydra ;  but  they  knew  nothing  of  the  name  of  the  hero, 
saying  merely  that  it  was  the  picture  of  a  warrior  once 
famous  in  Greece,  and  relating  many  extravagant  tales 
of  his  valour,  perhaps  such  as  once  formed  the  founda- 
tion of  those  poetic  fables  which  ancient  writers  have 
handed  down,  with  higher  authority,  to  modern  times. 
The  heads  of  the  young  Greeks,  both  male  and  female, 
are  full  of  such  stories ;  and  as  they  much  delight  in 
Jong  recitals,  these  relations  constitute  the  subject  of 
their  songs  and  discourses.  In  the  islands  are  vagrant 
bards  and  improvvisatori,  who,  like  Homer  of  old,  enter 
villages  and  towns  to  collect  alms,  by  singing  or  recit- 
ing the  traditions  of  the  country. 

If  we  may  judge  of  the  Greeks  in  general,  from  the 
view  we  had  of  them  in  this  part  of  the  Crimea,  they 
are  remarkable  for  cleanliness,  and  for  the  attention 
paid  to  decency  and  order  in  their  dwellings.  The 
women  are  perhaps  the  most  industrious  housewives 
upon  earth,  and  entirely  the  slaves  of  the  family.  Their 
cookery  is  simple  and  wholesome.  We  never  saw  them 
idle.  They  have  no  desire  to  go  abroad ;  and  if  the 
employments  of  the  house  admit  of  their  sitting  down 
for  a  short  time,  they  begin  to  spin,  or  to  wind  cotton. 
Yenikale'  is  almost  wholly  inhabited  by  Greeks.  The 
men  are  for  the  most  part  absorbed  in  mercenary  spe- 
culations, but  the  women  are  gentle,  humane,  obliging, 
and  deserving  of  the  highest  praise. 

The  fortress  of  Yenikale',  from  which  the  place  has 
derived  its  present  name,  stands  upon  some  high  cliffs 
above  the  town.  In  one  of  its  towers  is  a  fountain,  and 
the  source  whence  it  is  derived  supplies  a  conduit  on 
the  outside,  near  the  base.  The  stream  flows  in  by 
aqueducts,  from  a  spring  said  by  the  inhabitants  to  be 
four  miles  distant,  and  it  falls,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tower,  into  the  cavity  of  an  ancient  marble  soros,  al- 
luded to  in  the  preceding  chapter.  This  soros  is  of  one 
entire  block  of  white  marble,  of  the  weight  of  two  or 
three  tons,  and  now  used  as  the  public  washing-trough 
of  the  town.  They  tell  the  story  before  related,  con- 
cerning its  discovery  in  one  of  the  tombs  of  the  Isle  of 
Tamau,  and  it  is  probably  the  cover  of  that  to  which 
Motraye  refers  in  his  journey  from  Tainan  to  Temrook. 
From  its  inverted  position,  I  was  prevented  noticing  an 
inscription  since  discovered  upon  the  top  of  it,  and 
which  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain.  We  were  as- 
sured by  persons  residing  there,  that  when  they  began 
the  excavations  at  Taman,  for  materials  to  build  the 
fortress,  the  number  of  earthenware  vases,  and  other 
antiquities,  discovered  by  the  workmen,  was  truly  asto- 
nishing ;  that  soldiers  were  seen  with  antique  vessels 
suspended  by  a  string,  twenty  or  thirty  at  a  time,  which 
have  since  been  broken  and  dispersed.  Perhaps  the 
reader  is  inclined  with  me  to  consider  this  part  of  the 
representation  as  greatly  exaggerated.  Our  host,  how- 
ever, presented  one  small  earthen  vase,  which  a  slave 
brought  home,  who  had  been  employed  with  others  in 
digging  near  the  church  at  Yenikale.  They  found  a 
pit  containing  a  stone  sepulchre,  of  one  entire  mass, 
but  of  a  cylindrical  form,  shaped  like  the  mouth  of  a 
well,  and  covered  by  a  slab  of  marble.  In  this  cylin- 
der they  discovered  an  oval  ball,  the  outside  of  which 
•was  a  luting  of  white  cement  resembling  mortar.  When 
they  had  taken  off  this  exterior  crust,  there  appeared, 
•within  the  ball,  the  small  earthen  vase  I  have  men- 
tioned, filled  with  ashes,  and  closed  by  a  representation 
of  Medusa's  head,  wrought  in  a  substance  similar  to 
the  cement  which  covered  the  vase.  In  their  care  to 
cleanse  the  vessel,  they  had  destroyed  almost  every 
trace  of  some  black  figures  upon  its  exterior  surface. 
From  the  rude  structure  of  this  relic,  and  the  manner 
of  its  interment,  so  different  from  the  practice  used  by 
the  Greeks  at  any  known  period  of  their  history,  or 
that  of  any  other  nation,  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
•what  degree  of  antiquity  it  may  possess.  After  the 
reflection,  that  full  1400  years  before  cur  era  a  com- 
merce was  carried  on  in  this  country,  imagination  may 
indulge  in  conjectures  Calculated  indeed  to  enliven  con- 
versation, but  ill  suited  to  the  tenor  of  writings  whose 
aim  is  to  illustrate,  rather  than  to  perplex,  the  pages  of 
Jiistory. 


About  four  miles  from  Yenikale",  towards  the  Mfeotisf, 
on  a  rock  advanced  in  the  sea,  is  the  point  on  which  the 
ancient  Pharos  formerly  stood;  and  this  spot  is  still 
called  by  the  Greeks  Phanari,  and  by  the  Russians 
Phanar,  which  in  either  language  implies  a  lantern  or 
lighthouse.  The  ruins  of  the  old  foundation  are  still 
visible.  Tradition  ascribes  it  to  the  time  of  Mithri- 
dates,  and  the  modern  Greeks  generally  bestow  upon  it 
the  name  of  Phanari  Mitridati.  It  was  a  work  of  pecu- 
liar necessity,  although  long  abandoned  ;  since  vessels 
coming  through  the  straits  are  obliged  to  keep  close  to 
the  Crimean  coast,  for  want  of  water  towards  the  mid- 
dle of  the  passage,  as  well  as  on  the  other  side.  Acci- 
dents frequently  happen.  A  large  Turkish  merchant 
vessel  ran  aground  upon  the  shallows  in  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Bosporus  while  we  were  there  ;  and 
one  of  the  Russian  frigates,  passing  up  the  straits,  was 
three  times  stranded  in  view  of  Yenikale'. 

The  medals  of  the  Bosporus  are  among  the  most  rare 
in  the  cabinets  of  Europe.  We  collected  a  few  in  Yeni- 
kale'. Among  these  were  certain  of  the  Bosporian  kings ; 
viz.  one  of  Pserisades,  in  very  small  bronze ;  one  of 
Sauromates  I.,  in  bronze,  of  the  middle  size ;  two  of 
Rhescuporis  I.,  hi  small  bronze ;  one  of  Mithridates  II., 
rather  larger ;  and  others  whose  real  history  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  determine,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  light  thrown  upon  them  by  Sestini.  We  obtained 
also  other  bronze  medals,  which  had  evidently  been  de- 
rived from  the  same  colony  of  Mysia ;  viz.  an  imperial 
medal  of  Galba,  two  of  Justinian,  and  one  of  Licinius ; 
also  a  Latin  autonome,  of  great  rarity,  with  the  head  of 
a  Roman  empress  in  front,  having  for  the  reverse  an 
amphora,  with  the  letters  D.  D.,  Decreto  Decurionum. 
This  last  would  have  been  wholly  inexplicable  to  me, 
but  for  the  observations  of  the  learned  Sestini  upon  one 
of  a  similar  nature.  Concerning  the  representation 
given  from  a  fine  silver  tetradrachm  of  Mithridates  the 
Great,  and  a  small  silver  medal  of  Polemo  I.,  it  should 
be  said,  that  the  corns  of  these  kings  were  not  struck 
in  Bosporus,  neither  were  they  found  there.  I  procured 
them,  after  we  left  the  Crimea,  in  the  bazars  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

In  the  short  distance  from  Yenikale"  to  Kertchy, 
which  is  little  more  than  eleven  versts,  or  seven  Eng- 
lish miles,  we  observed  upon  the  cliffs  above  the  Bos- 
porus many  remains  of  ancient  buildings ;  and  the  pro- 
digious number  of  tumuli,  which  every  where  appeared, 
could  only  be  compared  to  the  nodules  on  the  outside 
of  a  pine-apple.  About  half  way  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  road  appeared  a  stratum  of  limestone,  hewn  in  a 
Bemicircular  manner,  so  as  to  present  an  area,  the  sides 
of  which  were  thirty  feet  perpendicular.  In  the  middle 
of  this  area  we  found  a  deep  well,  hewn  in  the  solid 
rock.  The  Tartar  peasants  near  it  assured  us,  that  its 
sides  were  those  of  a  vast  cylinder  of  marble,  buried  in 
the  soil  ;  but  it  was  evidently  a  channel  bored  through 
the  rock.  The  work  must  have  required  great  Labour, 
the  depth  to  the  water  being  at  least  fifty  feet,  without 
including  the  farther  depth  of  the  well,  which  we  were 
not  able  to  ascertain.  The  Tartars  draw  water  from 
it  for  their  sheep  and  goats,  by  means  of  a  leathern 
bucket. 

The  town  of  Kertchy,  standing  on  the  sight  of  the  an- 
cient Panticapseum,  is  now  reduced  to  extreme  wretch- 
edness and  insignificance.  It  was,  not  long  since,  of 
considerable  consequence.  The  Russians,  according  to 
the  statement  made  by  several  of  its  inhabitants,  de- 
stroyed no  less  than  5000  houses.*  Even  in  its  rums, 

*  [It  is  probable  that  Kertch  never  contained  five  thousand 
houses ;  and  as  Doctor  Clarke  himself  mentions  in  a  subsequent 
page,  the  number  destroyed  as  five  hundred,  it  is  probable  the 
greater  number  is  a  mere  error.  In  the  year  1822,  Kertch  re- 
mained in  the  condition  described  by  Dr  Clarke ;  but  a  plan  for 
its  improvement  was  then  designed,  which  has  been  since  exe- 
cuted. It  is  now  a  neat  and  well  built  town,  with  from  3000  to 
4000  inhabitants ;  and  from  its  advantageous  situation  for  com- 
merce, will  very  likely  continue  to  increase.  A  quarantine  esta- 
blishment has  been  erected,  which  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  most 
perfect  of  the  kind,  and  where  all  vessels  entering  the  sea  of  Azof 
arc  now  compelled  to  perform  quarantine.  The  only  serious 
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the  regal  seat  of  the  Bosporian  kings,  once  the  residence 
of  Mithridates,  will  ever  be  considered  an  interesting, 
if  not  an  important  place,  for  the  researches  of  the  his- 
torian. Our  first  inquiry  among  the  few  Greeks  settled 
there  was  for  medals ;  and  several  were  brought,  but 
for  the  most  part  so  much  injured  as  to  be  scarcely 
worth  notice." 

The  traditions  of  Kertchy  are  in  direct  contradiction 
of  history ;  for  they  relate  not  only  that  Mithridates 
died  here,  but  that  he  was  buried  a  short  distance  from 
the  town,  where  they  still  pretend  to  show  his  tomb.* 
It  is  perhaps  a  Milesian  work ;  but  its  height  and  size 
are  so  remarkable,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  believe 
it  the  result  of  human  labour.  Among  the  Greek  in- 
habitants of  Kertchy,  it  bears  the  name  of  the  Tomb  of 
Mithridates.  The  Russians  are  not  contented  with 
showing  his  tomb ;  they  also  point  out  his  palace,  and 
conduct  strangers  for  that  purpose  to  the  top  of  a  natu- 
ral hill  or  mountain  above  the  town.  They  deceived 
General  Suvarof  to  such  a  degree,  when  he  visited  the 
place,  that  being  told  it  was  the  sepulchre  of  so  great 
a  hero,  the  veteran  soldier  knelt  upon  the  ground  and 
wept.  We  visited  that  which  is  pointed  out  by  the 
Greeks ;  it  is  four  versts  distant  from  Kertchy,  near 
the  road  leading  to  Caffa.  The  Tartars  call  it  Altyii 
Obo,  and  have  a  tradition  that  it  contains  a  treasure, 
guarded  by  a  virgin,  who  here  spends  her  nights  in  la- 
mentations.^ It  stands  on  the  most  elevated  spot  in 
this  part  of  the  Crimea,  and  is  visible  for  many  miles 
round.  One  thing  concerning  this  tumulus  is  very  re- 
markable, and  may  confirm  the  notion  entertained  of 
its  artificial  origin.  It  is  placed  exactly  upon  the  vallum 
which  formed  the  inner  barrier  of  the  Bosporian  em- 
pire. This  work  still  exists  in  an  entire  state,  having  a 
fosse  in  front,  arid  passing  across  this  part  of  the  Pe- 
ninsula in  a  northerly  direction  from  the  Altyn  Obo  to 
the  Sea  of  Azof.  Several  other  similar  heaps  of  asto- 
nishing size  are  situated  near  this  tumulus,  although 
it  towers  above  them  all,  and  the  plains  below  are  co- 
vered with  others  of  smaller  dimensions.  There  is  yet 
another  circumstance  worthy  of  notice;  beyond  the 
vallum  to  the  west  there  are  no  tumuli,  although  they 
are  so  numerous  on  its  eastern  side — that  is  to  say,  on 
the  Bosporian  territory — neither  are  they  seen  again, 
but  very  rarely,  in  all  the  journey  towards  Caffa ;  and 
before  arriving  at  that  place,  they  altogether  disappear. 
Afterwards,  proceeding  to  the  site  of  Stara  Crim,$  they 
may  again  be  noticed.  The  shape  of  the  Altyn  Obo  is 
not  so  conical  as  usual  in  ancient  tumuli — it  is  rather 
a  semi-spheroid.  Its  sides  present  that  stupendous 
masonry  which  is  seen  in  the  walls  of  Tiryns,  near  Ar- 
gos,  in  the  Morea,  where  immense  unshapen  masses  of 
stone  are  placed  together  without  cement,  according  to 
their  accidental  forms.  The  western  part  is  entire,  al- 
though the  others  have  fallen.  Looking  through  the 
interstices  and  yawning  chasms  of  the  tumulus,  and 
examining  the  excavations  made  upon  its  summit,  we 
found  it,  like  the  cairns  of  Scotland,  to  consist  wholly 
of  stones  heaped  together ;  but  its  exterior  betrayed  a 
more  artificial  construction,  and  exhibited  materials  of 
greater  magnitude.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  custom 
of  the  age  in  which  these  heaps  were  raised,  to  bring 
stones,  or  parcels  of  earth,  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
to  the  tomb  of  a  deceased  sovereign,  or  near  relation. 
To  cast  a  stone  upon  a  grave  was  an  act  of  loyalty  or 
piety ;  and  a  saying  of  friendship  or  affection  in  the 
north  of  Scotland  still  exists,  which  implies,  "I  will 

drawback  to  the  town  is  the  entire  want  of  wood  in  the  vicinity, 
so  that  the  inhabitants  have  to  obtain  fuel  at  a  distance  of  120 
versts  (eighty  miles). — See  SPENCER,  vol.  I.  p.  238-241.] 

*  Mithridates,  according  to  Appian,  was  buried  by  Pompey  at 
Sinope,  among  the  sepulchres  of  hii  ancestors. 

t  See  Pallas's  Travels,  vol.  II.  p.  281.  It  is  worthy  of  observa- 
tion, that  Pallas,  being  unable  to  reconcile  this  surprising  tumulus 
with  any  reference  to  the  real  history  of  the  interment  of  Mith- 
ridates, or  his  own  notions  of  probability  as  an  artificial  heap, 
endeavours  to  account  for  it  by  a  natural  process. 

$  Probably,  says  Pallas,  the  ancient  Cimmerium  (Travels  in 
the  South  of  Russia,  vol.  II.  p.  SCO) ;  but  there  seems  little  reason 
for  the  conjecture. 


cast  a  stone  upon  thy  cairn ;"  but  the  heap  so  raised 
consisted  of  heterogeneous  substances — granite  and 
limestone,  fragments  of  volcanic  rocks,  pebbles  from 
the  sea-shore,  and  from  the  beds  of  rivers,  promis- 
cuously mixed,  and  frequently  covered  by  superincum- 
bent earth.  Stones  were  generally  used  in  preference 
to  earth,  perhaps  as  being  more  easily  conveyed,  and 
likely  to  render  the  heap  more  durable :  in  the  Isle 
of  Taman,  where  they  were  not  easily  procured,  it  is 
curious  to  observe  the  ingenuity  used  to  preserve  the 
tombs  from  decay :  first  by  a  massive  and  gigantic  style 
of  architecture  in  the  vault ;  then  by  a  careful  covering 
of  earth ;  further,  by  a  layer  of  sea- weed,  or  the  bark 
of  trees,  to  keep  out  moisture ;  and,  finally,  by  a  stupen- 
dous heap  of  such  materials  as  the  country  afforded. 
The  stones  of  which  the  Altyn  Obo  consists  are  all  of 
the  same  nature,  and,  I  believe,  all  of  them  natural  to 
the  soil.  On  the  eastern  side  of  it  is  a  pit,  formed  pro- 
bably by  some  person  who  wished  to  penetrate  the  in- 
terior of  this  immense  pile.  The  Tartars  have  tried 
to  effect  a  passage,  but  the  stones  fall  in  upon  them 
as  they  proceed,  and  render  their  labour  vain.  Yet 
they  have  a  tradition,  that  an  entrance  was  once  accom- 
plished, and  pretend  to  describe  the  interior  as  a  mag- 
nificent vaulted  stone  chamber,  formed  by  enormous 
slabs,  which  seem  as  if  they  would  crush  the  spectator. 
It  is  remai'kable  they  should  use  an  expression  signi- 
fying vaulted,  because  it  agrees  with  the  style  used  in 
the  interior  of  other  tumuli  upon  the  Asiatic  side  of  the 
Bosporus,  and  thereby  gives  internal  evidence  of  truth 
to  their  narrative ;  yet  perhaps  they  derived  the  notion 
from  similar  appearances  observed  in  other  tombs  which 
have  been  opened  and  subjected  to  their  inspection.* 

The  view  from  the  top  of  the  Altyn  Obo  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  Crimea.  A  range  of  similar  heaps  con- 
tinues along  the  lofty  ridge  on  which  this  tumulus  stands, 
the  whole  way  to  Kertchy,  the  last  object  being  the  high 
mountain  on  which  stood  the  ancient  citadel  of  the  Bos- 
porians — that  is  to  say,  upon  the  precipice  above  the  sea, 
whence  Mithridates  threw  the  body  of  his  son  Xiphanes 
into  the  waves,  as  there  is  no  other  spot  connected  with 
the  site  of  Panticapseum,  which  from  its  eminence  il- 
lustrates the  text  of  Appian,  who  says  the  deed  was  done 
in  view  of  the  mother  on  the  other  side  of  the  Strait. 
The  palace  of  Mithridates  was  in  all  probability  a  for- 
tress, and  the  traces  of  its  foundation  are  yet  visible, 
near  a  small  semicircular  excavation  in  the  rock,  also 
a  work  of  great  antiquity.  One  of  the  tombs  in  the 
range  I  have  mentioned,  although  not  so  large  as  that 
attributed  to  Mithridates,  is  equally  remarkable.  It  is 
the  nearest  to  the  spectator  in  the  series ;  the  pretended 
tomb  of  Mithridates,  or  Altyn  Obo,  being  the  last  to- 
wards the  west,  and  immediately  on  the  barrier  or  val- 
lum, beyond  which,  as  stated  before,  those  monuments 
cease  to  appear.  It  was  surrounded,  near  the  vertex  of 
its  cone,  with  a  circular  wall  of  stones,  placed  regularly 
together,  but  without  any  cement.  Part  of  it  is  still  en- 
tire, and  perhaps  the  whole  was  formerly  covered  by  a 
dome,  of  which  the  wall  was  originally  the  base ;  for  ex- 
actly such  another  wall  surmounted  the  top  of  the  tu- 
mulus, often  called  the  Barrow  of  Achilles,  in  the  plain 
of  Troy.  Beyond  this  ridge,  and  these  tombs,  the  view 
comprehends  the  whole  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus, 

*  [This  tumulus,  so  long  called  the  Tomb  of  Mithridates,  has  at 
length  been  opened,  and  in  some  measure  was  found  to  justify 
its  Tartar  name,  Altyn  Obo,  or  Hill  of  Gold.  An  immense  quan- 
tity of  bronze  gilt  vases,  gold  ornaments  and  trinkets,  were  found, 
all  of  very  fine  workmanship,  some  of  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
Museum  at  Kertch,  but  the  most  valuable  of  them  have  been  re- 
moved to  Petersburg.  This  treasure  excited  to  fresh  efforts,  and 
another  large  tumulus  was  opened,  but  the  contents  were  found 
to  be  simply  a  square  trough  of  stone,  with  a  wooden  box  in  the 
centre  containing  a  bronze  urn  of  most  elaborate  workmanship. 
In  this  urn  were  found  ashes — the  remains  of  some  hero  or  mo- 
narch, which  the  Russians  sacrilegiously  cast  upon  a  dunghill ! 
So  avouches  Spencer,  an  eye-witness ! 

Some  others  of  the  tumuli  around  Kertch  had  previously  been 
opened  by  M.  do  Brttcks,  who  found  in  them  an  arched  entrance 
and  regular  apartments,  in  which  he  discovered  several  coins  and 
medals.  In  some  of  them  he  also  found  bones.  No  researches 
are  permitted  without  the  sanction,  of  the  government.] 
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the  harbour  of  Panticapreum,  the  opposite  coast  of 
Phanagoria,  Prekla  volcano,  and  a  great  variety  of  ob- 
jects, among  which,  at  the  time  we  were  there,  the  pass- 
ing fleets  of  European  and  Asiatic  merchants  from  all 
the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  Archipelago,  and  the 
Mediterranean,  were  not  the  least  interesting.  On  all 
the  distant  promontories  towards  the  east,  over  all  the 
plains  below,  and  wherever  else  the  eye  could  roam, 
except  beyond  the  Bosporian  vallum,  appeared  the  an- 
cient tumuli  so  often  described.  These  tumuli,  as  well 
as  the  hills,  were  covered  with  wild  thyme,  which  swarms 
of  locusts  were  devouring.  The  earth  seemed  also  alive 
with  a  species  of  toad,  described  by  Pallas,  called  the 
rana  variabilis,  crawling  up  to  the  very  summits  of  the 
highest  hills.  It  has  a  smoother  skin  than  the  common 
toad,  is  smaller,  more  active,  and  covered  with  round 
spots,  whose  beauty  lessens  the  disgust  of  beholding  the 
most  deformed  and  horrible  reptile  in  such  abundance.* 

There  is  perhaps  no  place  in  the  Crimea  where  the 
traveller  will  find  so  many  antiquities,  as  in  Kertchy. 
The  peasants  gladly  exchange,  for  a  few  copeeks,  the 
ancient  coins  which  they  have  discovered  in  the  soil ; 
the  walls  of  the  town  are  full  of  broken  and  entire 
marbles,  with  bas-reliefs  and  inscriptions  neglected  or 
ruined.  Some  of  the  latter  are  used  as  steps  before  the 
doors  of  their  houses,  or  serve,  as  at  Yenikale",  among 
other  materials  for  building.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
have  placed  ancient  Greek  marbles  over  their  doors  by 
way  of  ornament,  but  without  any  knowledge  of  their 
real  nature,  or  even  common  attention  to  the  position  of 
the  figures  ;  so  that  they  are  seen  in  all  directions,  some- 
times lying  sideways  in  a  wall,  or  wholly  inverted.  A 
number  of  interesting  relics  of  this  land  were  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  disappearing  for  ever,  when  we  arrived ; 
for  they  had  collected  them  as  substances  for  the  repairs 
of  the  church.  I  purchased  three  very  remarkable 
slabs  of  antique  marble,  with  the  view  of  sending  them 
to  Cambridge ;  but  a  dispute  arising  among  the  pro- 
prietors concerning  the  division  of  the  money,  the  bar- 
gain was  set  aside,  and  the  marbles  were  detained. 
They  have  since  been  described  in  the  work  published 
by  Pallas,  after  his  travels  in  the  south  of  Russia,  where 
the  reader  will  also  find  them  accurately  delineated. 
Mr  Tweddell,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  had  re- 
cently visited  this  country,  and  he  left  with  Professor 
Pallas  his  own  beautiful  transcripts  of  every  inscription 
found  here,  from  which  documents  they  were  published 
by  the  professor,  but  without  any  illustration ;  the  world 
having  lost,  in  Mr  Tweddell's  untimely  death,  and  the  sub- 
sequent disappearance  of  his  journals  at  Constantinople 
in  1799,  as  yet  unexplained,  all  the  information  his  great 
acquirements  enabled  him  to  afford.  Upon  the  bas- 
reliefs  of  the  Bosporus,  the  remarkable  representation 
of  an  equestrian  figure,  attended  by  a  youth,  is  so  often 
repeated,  that  it  ought  not  to  pass  without  observation ; 
but  it  lias  hitherto  received  no  explanation.  Perhaps 
a  passage  in  Herodotus  may  throw  some  light  upon  the 
subject.  Herelates,  that  the  Scythians  killed  their  slaves 
and  finest  horses,  and  after  taking  out  their  entrails, 
stuffed  them  with  straw,  and  set  them  up  as  equestrian 
figures  in  honour  of  their  kings. 

It  is  from  Panticapseum  that  the  imaginary  Ana- 
charsis  of  Barthelemy  is  said  to  have  embarked  for  his 
travels  in  Greece.  Here  also,  in  ancient  times,  stood  a 
temple  of  ^Esculapius,  in  which  was  preserved  the 
vessel  of  brass  mentioned  in  the  Anthologia  as  having 
burst  in  consequence  of  a  severe  frost  upon  the  Bos- 
porus. If  any  future  traveller  should  look  for  the  site 
of  that  temple  where  the  present  church  of  Kertchy 
stands,  he  will  not  perhaps  be  far  from  the  truth.  Upon 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  especially  in  countries 
where  it  wholly  superseded  the  ancient  superstitions, 
temples  were  almost  always  made  subservient  to  the 
purposes  of  the  new  religion. 

A  Greek  merchant  at  Kertchy  applied  to  me  to  know 
if  I  would  purchase  the  books  and  manuscripts  of  a  per- 
son who  had  died  there  of  a  consumption  some  years 
before,  and  had  been  educated  in  England.  He  de- 

*  The  rana  risatoria  is  also  found  frequently  in  this  part  of  the 
Crimea. 


scribed  the  deceased  as  one  who  had  employed  all  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  in  writing  an  account  of  the  anti- 
quities of  the  Crimea ;  who  seldom  conversed,  but  spent 
all  his  time  in  close  application  to  his  studies,  and  ulti- 
mately died  of  want,  although  he  would  not  acknowledge 
his  distress.  We  visited  the  cottage  where  his  effects 
were  preserved.  Near  a  window  lay  an  odd  volume  of 
Ariosto  ;  and  this  we  found  to  be  the  only  book  reserved 
for  his  last  hours,  all  the  rest  being  locked  up  by  him- 
self a  short  time  before  his  death.  In  a  corner  of  his 
miserable  bed-room  stood  an  English  trunk,  with  its 
lock  turned  towards  the  wall.  The  old  woman  of  the 
house  said  she  was  afraid  to  move  it.  When  we  had 
turned  it,  we  found  it  sealed,  and  a  paper  fastened  across 
the  lock,  with  a  long  written  inscription  in  modern 
Greek,  purporting  that  the  trunk  should  be  sent  un- 
opened to  his  brother  in  Constantinople ;  which  we 
immediately  ordered  to  be  done.  The  inscription  ended 
with  menacing  the  vengeance  of  all  the  saints  and  devils 
to  the  wretch  who  should  dare  to  break  the  seal,  and 
inspect  the  contents  of  the  trunk. 

Entering  the  fortress,  now  a  ruin,  we  saw  before  the 
gate  a  beautiful  marble  fountain,  said  to  be  the  work  of 
Turks,  but  composed  of  ancient  materials,  some  of  which 
exhibited  Turkish  characters,  and  others  Greek  inscrip- 
tions of  more  remote  date.  Over  the  entrance  is  one 
of  the  large  marble  lions  mentioned  in  a  former  page, 
the  devices  of  Venice  or  Genoa ;  and  marble  columns, 
with  fragments  of  marble  entablatures,  lie  scattered 
about,  either  upon  the  ground,  or  among  the  stones 
used  in  erecting  the  walls.  Within  this  fortress  stands 
the  church,  a  small  building  of  considerable  antiquity. 
The  pictures  suspended  on  its  walls  are  among  the 
earliest  productions  of  Grecian  art  brought  into  the 
Russian  empire,  and  probably  coeval  with  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity.  Four  marble  pillars,  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  support  the  roof  of  this  building ; 
and,  according  to  an  inscription  upon  one  of  them,  the 
church  was  erected  in  the  year  after  Adam  6265,  which 
answers  to  757  of  our  era  ;  a  building,  therefore,  of  high 
antiquity  in  the  history  of  Christianity,  and  proving  the 
extent  of  its  circulation  in  that  early  period.  There 
are  two  smaller  pillars  of  the  same  kind  placed  above 
them.  The  priests  showed  me  a  copy  of  the  Gospels, 
of  still  more  remote  date,  written  in  capital  letters,  upon 
vellum,  quite  black  with  age  and  use.  It  had  been  long 
abandoned  in  the  service  of  the  church,  and  a  printed 
version  had  supplied  its  place.  The  priests  would  gladly 
have  sold  it,  and  I  should  with  equal  gladness  have 
purchased  it ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Russian  police  heard 
of  my  intention,  its  removal  was  prohibited,  although 
its  destruction  was  inevitable  where  it  lay,  and  per- 
haps while  this  is  writing  it  exists  no  more. 

The  havoc  made  in  all  the  towns  of  the  Crimea,  dur- 
ing the  various  revolutions,  and  frequent  change  of  in- 
habitants the  country  has  sustained,  has  confused  or 
annihilated  almost  every  valuable  document,  for  the 
illustration  of  its  former  history.  But  of  all  the  people 
who  have  hitherto  scourged  this  devoted  land,  none 
have  proved  so  injurious  to  the  interests  of  literature 
as  the  Russians.  I  dare  not  mention  the  high  autho- 
rity on  which  the  traits  of  their  national  character  were 
delivered  to  rne,  at  the  time  I  am  conducting  this  part 
of  my  journal.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  one,  who  best 
knew  them,  affirmed  that  there  was  no  characteristic 
of  a  Russian  more  striking,  than  that  of  wantonly  de- 
stroying whatever  is  prized  by  enlightened  nations.  In 
Kertchy,  after  levelling  to  the  earth  500  houses,  they 
left  about  thirty  poor  shops  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins, 
whose  owners  it  is  their  daily  practice  to  defraud.  False 
in  all  their  public  engagements,  as  well  as  in  their  pri- 
vate treaties,  they  issued  an  ukase,  inviting  Greek  mer- 
chants to  settle  in  the  town  ;  but  no  sooner  had  these 
deluded  people  fixed  there  with  their  families,  than  the 
soldiers  pulled  down  the  houses  about  their  ears,  using 
at  the  same  time  other  intimidating  measures  to  com- 
pel them  to  higher  duties,  than  any  even  of  the  Rus- 
sians themselves  have  paid,  to  whom  no  exemptions 
had  been  accorded.  Thus  insulted  and  plundered,  the 
oppressed  Greeks  demanded  permission  to  leave  the 
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peninsula,  which  was  positively  refused.  It  may  be 
asked  why  so  little  has  been  hitherto  made  public  con- 
cerning the  real  character  of  this  very  profligate  people 
— to  which  the  answer  is,  that  there  is  no  country  where 
such  pains  have  been  employed  to  prevent  it.  There 
is  nothing  in  which  the  late  Catherine  employed  so  much 
artifice,  as  in  keeping  secret  the  true  history  of  her  own 
people,  and  the  wretched  state  of  her  empire.  This  is 
evident  in  all  her  correspondence  with  Voltaire,  in  all 
her  instructions  to  her  ministers,  in  the  glaring  false- 
hoods published  by  her  hired  writers,  but  particularly 
in  the  work  she  with  her  agents  put  together,  in  answer 
to  (he  writings  of  the  Abbe  de  la  Chappe.  A  party  of 
her  savans  were  engaged  to  accompany  her  in  a  voyage 
down  the  Volga ;  as  they  sailed  along  she  caused  that 
work  to  be  read,  every  one  present  being  called  upon 
to  contribute  something,  either  of  smart  criticism  or 
contradictory  remark ;  and  the  notes  so  collected  being 
afterwards  put  together  by  the  celebrated  Mushin  Pus- 
kin,  constituted  the  work  which  bears  the  title  of  "  The 
Antidote."  I  received  this  information  from  one  of 
the  persons  who  were  present  with  her  upon  that  occa- 
sion, and  who  also  added  his  share  to  the  undertaking. 
Nothing  can  be  more  deceitful  than  the  glare  which 
played  about  the  court  of  Petersburg  in  the  time  of 
Catherine.  Pompous  plans  of  improvement  seemed  to 
be  the  subject  of  daily  conversation,  and  were  indus- 
triously propagated  hi  foreign  countries,  not  one  of 
which  were  carried  into  effect.  They  existed  only  upon 
paper,  like  the  troops  which  Russia  often  affects  to 
muster  upon  her  frontiers,  or  like  the  numerous  go- 
vernments and  garrisons,  whose  names  serve  to  occupy 
the  void  spaces  upon  the  maps  of  her  desolate  terri- 
tories. 

Could  there  be  found  a  native  of  Russia,  with  a  pas- 
sion for  literature,  who  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Tartar 
language  added  also  that  of  the  modern  Greek  (and 
many  of  the  Russians  speak  both  these  languages  with 
fluency),  the  Crimea  would  not  remain  long  in  the  ob- 
scurity which  at  present  involves  its  ancient  topography. 
Unfortunately  all  those  whom  Catherine  employed  to 
travel  through  her  dominions  for  purposes  of  science, 
were  either  solely  occupied  in  natural  history,  or  em- 
ployed, more  politically,  in  preparing  splendid  statisti- 
cal accounts  of  the  most  wretched  provinces.*  Almost 
all  of  them  were  destitute  of  any  classical  information. 
Pallas's  first  and  favourite  study  was  zoology,  afterwards 
he  cultivated  mineralogy,  botany,  and  entomology.  When 
he  came  to  reside  in  the  Crimea,  he  was  too  far  advanced 
in  years,  and  too  weak  in  health,  to  dedicate  his  hours 
to  other  pursuits,  or  he  might  have  contributed  largely 
to  our  stock  of  information.  Hitherto,  that  which  has 
been  published  concerning  the  geography  and  antiquities 
of  the  Crimea,  has  been  written  by  persons  who  never 
visited  the  country.  Those  who  have  visited  it  were 
unfortunately  neither  geographers  nor  antiquaries. 

We  left  Kertchy,  and  proceeded  towards  Caff'a.  After 
the  second  station  we  passed  another  ancient  boundary 
or  vallum,  like  that  which  has  been  described  before, 
on  which  may  be  discerned  the  traces  of  turrets  that 
were  placed  along  this  second  barrier  of  the  Bospo- 
rians.  In  all  this  route  we  found  no  other  dwellings 
than  Tartar  huts,  with  earth  floors,  the  entrance  to 
which  was  so  low  that  we  could  scarcely  gain  admit- 
tance, without  creeping  upon  all-fours.  The  post  here 
is  worse  regulated  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  em- 
pire ;  but  if  we  hired  the  horses  of  the  peasants,  we 
found  them  to  be  strong,  fleet,  and  beautiful,  as  Arabian 
coursers.  The  martens  build  their  nests  in  the  little 
chambers  of  the  Tartars,  and  are  encouraged  to  do  so 
all  over  the  Crimea,  even  in  the  best  families,  because 
they  prevent  flies  from  being  troublesome.  The  roads, 

*  Professor  Pallas  was  among  the  number  of  those  who  became 
victims  to  the  consequences  of  their  own  too  favourable  repre- 
sentations. Having  published  his  Tableau  de  la  Tauridc,  printed 
at  Petersburg  in  1796,  in  which  he  describes  the  Crimea  as  a  ter- 
restrial paradise,  the  empress  sent  him  to  reside  there  upon  an 
estate  which  she  gave  him,  and  where  we  found  him,  as  he  him- 
self confessed,  in  a  pestilential  air,  the  dupe  of  the  sacrifice  he 
had  made  to  gratify  his  sovereign. 


which  in  dry  weather  are  excellent,  now  became,  in  con- 
sequence of  rain,  almost  impassable  for  our  carriage, 
the  turf  upon  the  steppes  peeling  off  in  large  flakes,  and 
adhering  to  the  wheels  with  such  weight,  that  they  were 
often  entirely  clogged,  and  we  could  not  proceed  without 
clearing  them. 

We  passed  several  ruined  mosques  ;  and  a  few  Turk- 
ish and  Tartar  tombs  appeared  occasionally  near  the 
road.  They  were  distinguished  by  small  stone  pillars, 
with  a  turban  sculptured  on  the  top ;  and  sometimes 
they  contained  upon  their  shafts  inscriptions  in  the 
Turkish  or  Tartarian  language.  We  now  began  to  per- 
ceive the  truth  of  those  surprising  relations  which  we 
had  often  heard  and  read  concerning  the  locust,  in 
countries  infested  with  that  insect.  The  steppes  were  en- 
tirely covered  by  their  bodies ;  and  their  numbers  fall- 
ing resembled  flakes  of  snow,  carried  obliquely  by  the 
wind,  and  spreading  a  thick  mist  over  the  sun.  Myriads 
fell  over  the  carriage,  the  horses,  and  the  drivers.  The 
stories  of  these  animals  told  us  by  the  Tartars,  were 
more  marvellous  than  any  we  had  before  heard.  They 
said,  that  instances  had  occurred  of  persons  being  suf- 
focated by  a  fall  of  locusts  in  the  steppes.  It  was  now 
the  season,  they  farther  added,  in  which  their  numbers 
began  to  diminish.  When  they  first  make  their  appear- 
ance, a  thick  dark  cloud  is  seen  very  high  in  the  air, 
which,  as  it  passes,  obscures  the  sun.  I  had  always 
supposed  the  stories  of  the  locust  to  exaggerate  their 
real  appearance,  but  found  their  swarms  so  astonishing 
in  all  the  steppes  over  which  we  passed  in  this  part  of 
our  journey,  that  the  whole  face  of  nature  might  have 
been  described  as  concealed  by  a  living  veil.  They  were 
of  two  kinds,  the  gryllus  tartaricus,  and  the  gryllus  mi- 
ffraiorius,  or  common  migratory  locust.  The  first  is 
almost  twice  the  size  of  the  second,  and,  since  it  pre- 
cedes the  other,  bears  the  name  of  the  herald  or  mes- 
senger. The  migratory  locust  has  red  legs,  and  its  in- 
ferior wings  have  a  lively  red  colour,  which  gives  a  bright 
fiery  appearance  to  the  animal,  when  fluttering  in  the 
sun's  rays.  The  strength  of  limbs  possessed  by  it  is 
amazing :  when  pressed  down  by  the  hand  upon  a  table, 
it  has  almost  power  to  raise  the  fingers  ;  but  this  force 
resides  wholly  in  the  legs,  for,  if  one  of  these  be  broken 
off,  which  happens  by  the  slightest  accident,  the  power 
of  action  ceases.  There  is  yet  a  third  variety  of  locust, 
gryllus  viridissimus  of  Linnajus,  found  near  the  Don  and 
the  Kuban,  which  is  entirely  of  a  green  colour.  This 
last  I  have  since  seen  upon  the  banks  of  the  Cam,  iu 
my  own  country,  and  felt  for  the  moment  intimidated, 
lest  such  a  presage  should  be  the  herald  of  the  dreadful 
scourge  which  the  locust  bears  wherever  it  abounds.* 
On  whatever  spot  these  animals  fall,  the  whole  vegetable 
produce  disappears.  Nothing  escapes  them,  from  the 
leaves  of  the  forest  to  the  herbs  of  the  plain.  Fields, 
vineyards,  gardens,  pasture,  every  thing,  is  laid  waste  ; 
and  sometimes  the  only  appearance  left  upon  the  naked 
soil  is  a  disgusting  superficies  caused  by  their  putrify- 
ing  bodies,  the  stench  of  which  is  sufficient  to  breed  a 
pestilence.  There  can  be  no  necessity  for  any  farther 
account  of  an  animal  so  often  described.  We  collected 
almost  all  the  insects  of  the  Crimea  ;  among  them  are 
some  of  the  locust  kind  without  wings,  and  others  dif- 
fering only  in  trifling  distinctions  more  interesting  to 

*  In  the  year  503,  many  countries  were  afflicted  by  famine  in 
consequence  of  ravages  committed  by  locusts.  In  677,  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia  were  overrun  by  them.  In  852,  they  migrated  from 
the  eastern  countries,  and,  after  devastating  whole  regions  in  the 
west,  were  driven  by  winds  into  the  Belgic  ocean.  In  1271,  all 
the  corn  near  Milan  was  destroyed  by  them,  and  in  the  year  1339, 
all  the  fields  of  Lombardy  were  laid  waste.  In  1541,  they  pene- 
trated to  Poland  and  Wallachia ;  in  1673,  some  swarms  settled  in 
Wales,  and  in  1748,  fell  in  several  parts  of  England,  particularly 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  (Shaw's  Zoology,  vol.  VI.  part 
I.  pp.  136'-137.)  The  best  method  of  destroying  them  would  be  to 
recommend  them  as  an  article  of  food.  In  the  Crimea  they  are 
often  eaten  by  the  inhabitants.  Some  French  emigrants,  who 
had  been  directed  in  this  manner,  assured  me  that,  when  fried, 
they  were  very  palatable  and  very  wholesome.  The  Arabs,  ac- 
cording to  Ilassclquist,  eat  them  roasted,  and  are  glad  to  get 
them. 
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the  entomologist  than  to  the  general  reader.  But  there 
are  insects  which  infest  the  peninsula,  and  which  merit 
more  particular  notice,  on  account  of  the  danger  to  which 
they  may  expose  an  unsuspecting  traveller.  These  are 
of  three  kinds :  the  two  first  of  which,  from  their  exter- 
nal appearance,  seem  both  to  be  spiders ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  naturalists,  only  one  belongs  to  the  genus  aranea ; 
namely,  the  large  black  tarantula,  known  in  many  parts 
of  the  south  of  Italy,  and  long  famous  there  on  account 
of  giving  its  name  to  a  dance,  said  to  prove  a  remedy 
for  its  bite,  which  might  otherwise  prove  fatal.  This 
animal  attains  a  fearful  size  in  the  Crimea.  I  caught 
one  of  them  with  a  pair  of  tongs ;  when  extended  in  a 
natural  posture  upon  a  table,  it  embraced  by  its  claws 
a  circumference  whose  diameter  equalled  nearly  three 
inches.  The  other,  although  smaller,  is  much  more 
formidable.  Professor  Pallas  named  it  phalangium 
araneo'ides.  It  is  of  a  yellowish  colour,  looking  like  a 
large  spider,  whose  legs  are  covered  with  hair.  In  front 
it  has  a  pair  of  claspers,  which  bear  some  resemblance 
to  lobster's  claws.  Pallas  assured  me,  that  its  bite  had 
proved  fatal,  in  instances  to  which  he  had  himself  borne 
testimony.  Fortunately,  it  is  very  rare.  1  preserved 
one  for  some  tune  in  spirits ;  but  the  specimen  was  de- 
stroyed in  its  passage  home.  The  third  kind  of  insect 
terrible  on  account  of  its  bite  is  the  centipede,  or  scolo- 
pendra  morsitans.  This  pernicious  animal  is  very  com- 
mon in  dry  timber,  beneath  stones,  and  in  fissures  of 
the  earth,  in  warm  situations.  Scorpions  also  are  found 
in  the  mountains. 

Strabo  describes  all  the  country  between  Theodosia 
(Caffa)  and  Panticapseum  (Kertchy)  as  rich  in  corn  and 
full  of  inhabitants.  In  the  villages  we  found  parties  of 
the  tzigarikies,  or  gipsies,  encamped  as  we  see  them  in 
England,  but  having  their  tents  stationed  between  the 
waggons  in  which  they  move  about  the  country.  Poultry, 
cats,  dogs,  and  horses,  were  feeding  all  around  them, 
seeming  like  members  of  the  same  family.  The  gipsies 
are  much  encouraged  by  the  Tartars,  who  allow  them 
to  encamp  in  the  midst  of  then?  villages,  where  they  ex- 
ercise the  several  functions  of  smiths,  musicians,  and 
astrologers.  Many  of  them  are  wealthy,  possessing 
fine  horses  and  plenty  of  other  cattle ;  but  their  way  of 
life,  whether  they  be  rich  or  poor,  is  always  the  same. 
One  of  the  waggons  of  a  party  to  whom  we  paid  a  visit 
was  occupied  by  an  enormous  drum,  which  they  accom- 
pany with  a  pipe  when  performing  before  the  village 
dancers.  The  sound  of  this  drum  was  the  loudest  I 
ever  heard ;  and,  though  intimidating,  was  nevertheless 
musical.  Strabo  mentions  the  drum  as  an  instrument 
common  to  the  ancient  Cimbri,  and  notices  its  intimi- 
dating sound.  In  their  tents  the  men  sat  stark  naked 
among  the  women.  They  rose,  however,  as  we  entered, 
and  cast  a  sheep's  hide  over  their  bodies.  The  filth  and 
stench  of  this  people  were  abominable  j  and  almost  all 
of  them  had  the  itch  to  such  a  degree,  that  their  limbs 
were  covered  with  blotches  and  scabs. 

The  property  of  Tartar  gentlemen  consists  chiefly  in 
cattle.  Thousands  are  seen  in  the  steppes,  often  the 
property  of  a  single  man ;  and  among  these  we  noticed 
many  hundred  camels.  The  Tauridan  camel  is  repre- 
sented in  Pallas's  Travels,  from  a  drawing  by  Geisler 
of  Leipsic.  It  has  a  double  hump  upon  its  back.  The 
author  says,  the  camel  grows  larger  in  the  Crimea  than 
among  the  Calmuck  Tartars — a  circumstance  of  no 
moment,  but  directly  contradicted  .by  the  notes  in  my 
journal :  the  camels  in  the  territory  of  the  Don  Cossacks, 
and  near  the  camps  of  the  Calmucks,  appeared  to  me 
to  be  much  larger  than  those  of  the  Crimea.  They  are 
used  by  the  Tartars  in  drawing  covered  waggons  with 
four  wheels,  called  madshari,  in  which  they  convey  their 
families.  The  price  of  a  full-grown  camel,  in  the  Cri- 
mea, seldom  exceeds  a  sum  equivalent  to  twelve  pounds 
of  our  money.  Tartar  gentlemen  go  armed  on  horse- 
back, and  ride  remarkably  well.  Their  reh'gion,  being 
Mahometan,  consists  in  nearly  the  same  ceremonies 
observed  among  the  Turks.  At  mid-day  the  priest  of 
every  village,  after  washing  his  head,  feet,  and  hands, 
proceeds  with  his  beads  slowly  to  the  mosque,  where, 
having  performed  his  devotions,  he  ascends  to  the  top 


of  the  minaret,  singing  out,  as  loud  as  he  can  bawl,  in 
a  drawling  tone,  the  well-known  invocation,  "  God  is 
God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet."  The  dress  of  the 
Tartars,  particularly  among  the  higher  ranks  of  the 
men,  is  plain  and  simple.  It  preserves  the  oriental 
form,  but  without  that  contrast  and  variety  of  colour, 
which  gives  such  splendour  to  the  habits  of  Turks,  Poles, 
and  Tchernomorski  Cossacks.  A  Tartar  prince  is  gene- 
rally seen  in  a  habit  of  light  drab  cloth,  with  a  cap  of 
grey  wool,  and  yellow  or  drab-coloured  boots.  Perhaps 
the  costume  was  more  magnificent  under  the  govern- 
ment of  their  khans ;  it  might  be  injudicious,  and  per- 
haps dangerous,  now  to  make  a  parade  of  laced  clothes 
and  expensive  embroidery,  since  the  smallest  evil  to 
which  they  would  be  exposed  in  their  journies,  is  that 
of  plunder  from  the  Russians. 

In  the  last  stage  from  Kertchy  to  Caffa,  we  passed 
the  third,  that  is  to  say,  the  outer  vallum  or  boundary 
of  the  Bosporians,  which  separated  their  peninsula  from 
the  country  of  the  Tauri.  Its  remains,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  towers  placed  thereon,  were  very  visible.  This 
wall  extends  from  the  Sea  of  Azof,  beginning  eastward 
of  a  place  now  called  Arabat,  to  the  mountains  behind 
Caffa;  it  is  mentioned  by  Strabo,  who  states  from 
Hypsicrates,  that  it  was  constructed  by  Asander,  360 
stadia  in  length,  having  at  every  stadium  a  turret.  This 
description  agrees  with  its  present  appearance;  the 
distance  from  the  Sea  of  Azof  is  not  so  great,  but  the 
oblique  direction  of  the  wall  makes  its  length  equal 
that  which  Strabo  has  given.*  Constantino  Porphyro- 
genetes  has  afforded  a  more  explicit  account  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  Bosporians.  According  to  that  au- 
thor, the  Sarmatians,  in  possession  of  the  Bosporian 
territory,  gave  war  to  the  Chersonites,  respecting  the 
limits  of  their  empire.  The  Chersonites  were  victorious 
in  a  battle  fought  near  Caffa ;  and  by  the  treaty  of  peace, 
made  on  the  spot,  it  was  determined  that  the  limits  of 
the  Bosporian  empire  should  tot  extend  beyond  Caffa. 
Afterwards,  the  Sarmatians,  under  another  leader,  pro- 
tested against  this  boundary,  and,  giving  battle  to  the 
Chersonites,  were  again  defeated.  Pharnacus,  long  of 
the  Chersonites,  then  contracted  the  Bosporian  limits 
still  more,  and  placed  their  boundary  at  Cybernicus, 
leaving  them  only  forty  miles  of  territory ;  "  and  these 
boundaries,"  observes  the  author,  "remain  to  this 
day."  From  that  period  the  Bosporus  was  lost  to  the 
Sarmatians.  Pharnacus  retained  some  of  them  to  cul- 
tivate the  land,  and  sent  others  to  their  own  country ; 
the  latter,  for  this  kindness,  inscribed  a  pillar  to  him, 
which  perhaps  still  remains  among  the  antiquities  of 
Kertchy. 

We  now  arrived  upon  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Caffa, 
supposed  to  have  been  Theodosia.  The  town  appeared 
covering  the  southern  side  of  it,  and  rising  like  a  vast 
theatre,  with  its  numerous  mosques  and  minarets,  over 
all  the  hills  which  enclose  that  part  of  the  bay.  Many 
vessels  were  at  anchor  near  the  place,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  destruction  of  buildings  by  the  Russians, 
it  still  wore  an  aspect  of  some  importance.  In  former 
times  it  obtained  and  merited  the  appellation  of  the 
Lesser  Constantinople ;  containing  36,000  houses  within 
its  walls,  and,  including  the  suburbs,  not  less  than 
44,000. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

FROM  CAFFA  TO  THE  CAPITAL  OF  THE  CRIMEA. 

FIFTY  families  are  at  present  the  whole  population  of 
the  once  magnificent  town  of  Caffa ;  and  in  some  in- 
stances a  single  house  is  found  to  contain  more  than 
one  family.  The  melancholy  devastation  committed 
by  the  Russians,  while  it  draws  tears  down  the  cheeks 
of  the  Tartars,  and  extorts  many  a  sigh  from  the 
Anatolian  Turks,  who  resort  to  Caffa  for  commercial 
purposes,  cannot  fail  to  excite  the  indignation  of  every 
enlightened  people.  At  Caffa,  during  the  time  we  re- 
mained, the  soldiers  were  allowed  to  overthrow  the 
beautiful  mosques,  or  to  convert  them  into  magazines, 
*  Allowing  eight  stadia  to  the  EDgH;;h  mile,  its  length  would 
eiual  forty-five  miles. 


DEVASTATIONS  COMMITTED  BY  THE  RUSSIANS. 


to  pull  down  the  minarets,  tear  up  the  public  fountains, 
and  to  destroy  all  the  public  aqueducts,  for  the  sake  of 
a  small  quantity  of  lead,  which  they  were  thereby  en- 
abled to  obtain.  Such  is  the  true  nature  of  Russian 
drotection ;  such  the  sort  of  alliance  which  Russians 
endeavour  to  form  with  every  nation  weak  enough  to 
submit  to  their  power,  or  to  become  their  dupe.  While 
these  works  of  destruction  were  going  on,  the  officers 
were  amusing  themselves  in  beholding  the  mischief. 
Tall  and  stately  minarets,  whose  lofty  spires  added  such 
grace  and  dignity  to  the  town,  were  daily  levelled  with 
the  ground ;  which,  besides  their  connection  with  reli- 
gious establishments,  for  whose  maintenance  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Russian  empire  had  been  pledged,  were 
of  no  other  value  to  their  destroyers  than  to  supply  a 
few  soldiers  with  bullets,*  or  their  officers  with  a  dram. 
I  was  in  a  Turkish  coffee-house  at  Caffa,  when  the  prin- 
cipal minaret,  one  of  the  ancient  and  characteristic 
monuments  of  the  country,  to  which  the  Russians  had 
been  some  days  employed  in  fixing  blocks  and  ropes, 
came  down  with  such  violence  that  its  fall  shook  every 
house  in  the  place.  The  Turks  seated  on  the  divans 
were  all  smoking,  and  when  that  is  the  case,  an  earth- 
quake will  scarcely  rouse  them ;  nevertheless,  at  this 
flagrant  act  of  impiety  and  dishonour,  they  rose,  breath- 
ing out  deep  and  bitter  curses  against  the  enemies  of 
their  prophet.  Even  the  Greeks,  who  were  present, 
testified  their  anger  by  similar  imprecations.  One  of 
them,  turning  to  me,  and  shrugging  his  shoulders,  said, 
with  a  countenance  of  contempt  and  indignation,  "  Scy- 
thians !"  which  I  found  afterwards  to  be  a  common  term 
of  reproach ;  for  though  the  Greeks  profess  the  same 
religion  as  the  Russians,  they  detest  the  latter  as  cor- 
dially as  do  the  Turks,  or  Tartars.^  The  most  lament- 
able part  of  the  injury  thus  sustained  has  been  in  the 
destruction  of  the  conduits  and  public  fountains,  which 
conveyed,  together  with  the  purest  waters  from  distant 
mountains,  a  source  of  health  and  comfort  to  the  people. 
They  first  carry  off  the  leaden  pipes  in  order  to  make 
bullets ;  then  they  take  down  all  the  marble  slabs  and 
large  stones  for  building  materials,  which  they  employ 
in  the  construction  of  barracks ;  lastly,  they  blow  up 
the  channels  which  convey  water,  because,  they  say,  the 
water  porters  cannot  earn  a  livelihood  where  there  are 
public  fountains.  Some  of  those  fountains  were  of  great 
antiquity,  and  beautifully  decorated  with  marble  reser- 
voirs, as  well  as  by  bas-reliefs  and  inscriptions.  In  all 
Mahometan  countries  it  is  considered  an  act  of  piety 
to  preserve  and  to  adorn  the  public  aqueducts.  Works 
of  that  nature  once  appeared  in  almost  every  street  of 
Caffa ;  some  were  public  washing  places ;  others  poured 
out  streams  of  water  as  clear  as  crystal  for  allaying  the 
thirst  of  the  inhabitants,  and  for  ablutions  prior  to  go- 
ing to  the  mosques.  They  were  nearly  all  demolished 
when  we  arrived. 

The  sculptured  marbles  of  its  ancient  Grecian  inhabi- 
tants had  not  shared  a  better  fate.  All  that  even  Ma- 
hometans had  spared  of  bas-reliefs,  of  inscriptions,  or 
architectural  pillars,  were  broken  by  the  Russians,  and 
sold  as  materials  to  construct  their  miserable  barracks. 
We  found  the  identical  marbles  described  by  Oderico, 
broken  and  exposed  for  sale  in  the  ruins  of  the  old 
Genoese  fortress.  These  were  of  peculiar  interest,  be- 

*  The  Russian  troops  are  obliged  to  provide  themselves  with 
lead. 

t  The  mild  and  amiable  Pallas,  notwithstanding  the  awe  under 
which  he  was  kept  by  the  Russian  government,  could  not  pass  in 
silence  the  destruction  of  these  beautiful  buildings.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  remark  the  caution  with  which  he  suppresses  his  indigna- 
tion while  he  communicates  the  fact.  "  When  I  caused,"  says 
he,  "  the  prospect  of  this  town  (Caffa)  to  be  drawn  from  the  side 
next  the  bay,  there  were  two  minarets,  sixteen  fathoms  high, 
and  furnished  with  serpentine  staircases  leading  to  the  top ; 
though  both  structures  have  since  been  demolished."  Had  the  pro- 
fessor ventured  two  syllables  further,  if  he  had  merely  added  the 
word  alas  t  his  grey  hairs  would  not  have  saved  him  from  what 
the  archbishop  of  Moscow  so  emphatically  styled  "  the  free  air 
of  Siberia."  Indeed,  few  would  have  ventured  even  to  mention 
the  circumstance.  Such  considerations  make  a  Briton  feel  sen- 
sibly the  blessings  of  the  constitution  under  which,  he  lives. 


cause  they  related  to  the  history  of  the  town.  It  was 
in  vain  that  we  solicited  to  become  purchasers  ;  the  re- 
quest was  immediately  denied  by  the  general  officer. 
"  Strangers,"  he  said,  "  are  not  permitted  to  take  any 
thing  out  of  the  country."  In  a  short  tune  nothing  will 
remain  in  CafFa  but  the  traces  of  desolation  which  its 
Russian  conquerors  may  leave  behind  them.  It  has 
experienced  such  a  variety  of  revolutions,  and  so  many 
different  masters,  that,  even  in  better  times,  when  it 
was  under  the  Mahometan  dynasty,  few  monuments 
remained  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  establishment 
of  the  Genoese  colony  in  the  fifteenth  century.  At  the 
entrance  of  the  city,  near  an  edifice  which  was  once 
a  mint,  are  some  ruins  which  may  perhaps  have  be- 
longed to  the  ancient  Theodosia.  They  appeared  to  be 
of  remote  date.  For  the  rest,  it  must  be  observed,  there 
does  not  exist  in  the  place  any  thing  which  might  lead 
to  a  conjecture  that  such  a  city  ever  existed.  An  in- 
scription in  the  walls  of  the  fortress  proves  that  it  was 
completed  so  late  as  the  year  1474,  the  very  year  of 
the  capture  of  the  city  by  the  Turks,  under  Mahomet 
II. ;  and  the  earliest  date  of  any  inscription  we  could 
find,  was  not  prior  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
We  obtained  one  in  the  Armenian  language,  the  letters 
of  which  were  beautifully  sculptured  in  relief  upon  a 
slab  of  white  marble.  That  inscription  is  now  in  the 
Vestibule  of  the  University  Library  of  Cambridge,  and 
the  translation  of  it  appears  in  the  account  published 
there  of  the  Greek  Marbles.  It  merely  commemorates 
work  done  to  one  of  the  churches  of  Caffa  in  the  year 
1400. 

The  distribution  of  the  buildings  in  Caffa  may  be  ac- 
curately ascertained.  On  the  southern  side  stood  the 
Genoese  citadel,  the  walls  of  which  still  remain,  and  the 
traces  of  its  streets  within  the  enclosure  are  visible ;  be- 
sides, there  are  numerous  subterranean  chambers  and 
spacious  magazines,  of  the  most  massive  and  gigantic 
style  of  architecture.  Several  inscriptions  remain  in  the 
walls,  which,  from  their  elevated  situation,  have  hitherto 
escaped  injury.  The  rest  of  this  enclosure  offers  a  pro- 
miscuous heap  of  ruins,  daily  becoming  more  confused. 

The  opposite  side  of  the  city  was  the  residence  of  the 
Tartars,  and  this  part  is  now  inhabited.  Centrally  si- 
tuated between  the  two,  and  somewhat  elevated  on  the 
hills  above  them,  stood  that  portion  of  the  city  which 
was  inhabited  by  the  Armenians — it  is  a  scene  of  ruins, 
like  the  quarter  which  the  Genoese  possessed.  If  Theo- 
dosia ever  stood  upon  the  site  of  the  present  town  of 
CafFa,  it  must  have  covered  the  ground  since  tenanted 
by  the  Armenian  and  Tartar  establishments,  and  occu- 
pied all  the  shore  to  the  north-east.  As  far  as  my  own 
observations  carry  me,  I  have  never  yet  been  satisfied 
as  to  the  fact  that  Theodosia  and  Caffa  stood  upon  the 
same  spot. 

On  the  elevated  territory  above  the  Tartar  city,  close 
to  the  walls  of  the  old  Armenian  fortress,  is  a  circular 
building,  very  like  those  ruined  edifices  upon  the  coast 
of  Baia,  near  Naples,  which,  though  generally  called 
temples,  are  more  probably  remains  of  the  baths  of  the 
ancients.  It  is  now  a  ruin ;  but,  in  taking  down  part  of 
the  stucco  which  loosely  adhered  to  the  wall,  there  ap- 
peared beneath,  a  beautiful  covering  of  coloured  plaster, 
exactly  resembling  that  which  is  found  in  Pompei'a,  and 
in  Herculaneum.  The  Armenians,  who  had  probably 
converted  this  building  into  a  place  of  worship,  found 
it  necessary  to  conceal  its  pagan  ornaments.  In  the 
centre  of  the  old  pavement  of  this  building,  a  very  cu- 
rious bas-relief  was  discovered  a  few  days  only  prior 
to  our  arrival.  It  was  sculptured  upon  a  kind  of  cippus, 
in  a  very  rude  manner,  the  subject  being  divided  into 
two  parts,  above  and  below.  In  the  upper  part  appeared 
two  crowned  heads,  and  in  the  lower  a  staircase  was 
represented  conducting  to  the  mouth  of  a  stone  sepul- 
chre. I  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  the  guides  to  follow 
the  clue  thus  offered,  and  to  search  for  the  staircase  so 
represented  below  the  spot  in  which  the  stone  itself  was 
found.  This  they  refused  to  do. 

The  remaining  buildings  of  CafFa  are,  for  the  most 
part,  within  the  Tartar  city.  They  consist  of  very  mag-  - 
nificent  public  baths  and  mosques,  all  of  which  are  in  a 
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ruined  state ;  a  few  minarets,  the  last  of  which  is  per- 
haps by  this  time  prostrate  ;  some  shops ;  the  Turkish 
coffee-house ;  an  unfinished  palace  of  the  late  Khan  of 
the  Crimea ;  and  a  large  stone  edifice,  before  alluded  to, 
which  was  once  a  mint.  1  cannot  leave  my  account  of 
this  place  without  noticing  a  very  prevalent  error,  into 
which  Pallas  himself  has  fallen  in  his  account  of  the 
Crimea.  It  is,  that  a  species  of  Fuller's  earth,  dug  in 
several  parts  of  the  Crimea,  as  well  as  in  Anatolia,  and 
called  keff-kil,  has  been  so  denominated  from  Caffa,  and 
tliat  it  signifies  Caffa  earth.  The  real  etymology  of  the 
name  may  be  seen  at  any  time,  by  a  reference  to  Me- 
ninski's  Oriental  Dictionary — it  is  derived  from  two 
Turkish  words,  which  imply  foam,  or  froth,  of  the 
earth* 

Our  journey  from  Caffa,  as  before  we  reached  it,  was 
continually  over  steppes.  We  saw  upon  our  left — that 
is  to  say,  towards  the  south — that  ridge  of  mountains 
which  covers  the  coast  of  the  Crimea ;  but  unless  a 
traveller  follows  the  sinuosities  of  the  southern  shore 
of  the  peninsula,  all  the  rest  of  the  country  is  as  flat  as 
Salisbury  Plain.  The  whole  district  from  Yenikale  to 
Aktiar,  except  the  situation  of  the  town  of  Baktcheserai, 
presents  a  most  insipid  landscape,  consisting  of  a  flat 
common,  covered  with  grass  and  locusts — capable,  it  is 
true,  of  the  highest  cultivation,  but  entirely  neglected. 
The  Tartars  and  the  Greeks  refuse  to  cultivate  the  laud, 
because  they  fear  to  be  plundered  by  the  Russians,  and 
the  Russians  are  too  indolent  and  too  stupid  to  think  of 
the  advantages  of  industry. 

After  we  had  passed  a  tedious  distance  over  this  kind 
of  territory,  the  road  gradually  drew  nearer  to  the  moun- 
tains ;  and  the  appearance  of  ancient  tumuli,  increasing 
as  we  advanced,  proved  that  we  were  in  the  vicinity  of 
some  ancient  city.  It  was  Stara  Crim,  the  approach 
to  which  is  by  a  bold  valley,  or  defile,  formed  by  a 
mountain  detached  from  the  southern  ridge.  A  variety 
of  beautiful  shrubs  and  trees  sprout  among  the  ruins, 
and  the  mountains  are  themselves  covered  with  brush- 
wood. Passing  a  bridge,  whose  massive  masonry  re- 
sembled the  style  of  labour  used  by  the  ancient  Etrus- 
cans in  the  walls  of  Crotona,  we  were  surrounded  by 
the  remains  of  mosques,  baths,  and  a  profusion  of  moul- 
dering edifices,  some  of  which  still  retained  marks  of 
great  magnificence.  We  entered  a  building  still  entire. 
It  consisted  of  one  large  area,  covered  by  a  beautiful 
dome,  surrounded  by  eight  smaller  chambers  ;  and  its 
walls  were  of  ancient  stucco  coloured  in  distemper.  Thus 
it  offered  exactly  the  style  of  architecture  seen  in  the 
temples  of  Venus  and  Diana  at  Baia,  in  Italy ;  and  I 
entertain  no  doubt  but  that  those  buildings  were  origi- 
nally public  baths  belonging  to  that  fashionable  water- 
ing-place of  the  ancient  Romans.  The  pipes  and  steam 
channels  were  visible  when  I  was  in  Italy  some  years 
ago  ;  and  particularly  in  the  bath  called  the  Temple  of 
Venus,  every  appearance  corresponded  with  the  public 
baths  of  the  eastern  empire.  At  the  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Turks,  its  conquerors  preserved  the 
sumptuous  baths  which  they  found  in  the  city,  and  which 
to  this  day  offer  a  model  of  the  very  edifices  to  which 
I  allude.  The  ceremonies,  the  uses,  and  abuses  of  the 
bath,  were  so  generally  adopted,  and  prevailed  with  so 
little  alteration  among  the  ancient  heathens,  that  there  is 
reason  to  believe  they  were  practised,  with  hardly  any 
variety,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  of  Greece,  and  the 
more  oriental  nations.  The  sculpture  and  painting 
visible  in  those  edifices,  were  frequently  employed  in 
licentious  and  detestable  representations,  such  as  were 
consistent  with  the  orgies  by  which  public  bagnios  were 

*  [Kaffa  is  in  a  somewhat  better  condition  than  when  seen  by 
Dr  Clarke.  Count  Jiomantzoff,  w^°  f°r  many  years  has  been 
governor-general  of  South  Russia,  has  done  all  in  his  power  to  re- 
store the  old  towns  of  the  Krimea  to  something  like  their  ancient 
splendour.  But  Kaffa  is  not  likely  to  become  an  important  to  wn , 
as  Kcrtch  possesses  greater  facilities  for  commerce.  Ill  1820,  Mrs 
Holderness  conceived  Kaffa  to  possess  5000  inhabitants,  but  this 
is  considered  an  exaggeration  by  Dr  Lyall.  Mr  Spencer,  its  most 
recent  visitor,  does  not  mention  the  population,  but  states  its 
commerce  to  be  very  trifling.] 


degraded ;  and  those  who  are  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  the 
pictured  abominations  of  Baia  with  the  solemnities  of 
a  temple,  may  perhaps  more  easily  account  for  their 
appearance  as  ornaments  of  a  pagan  bath. 

In  tile  midst  of  these  very  picturesque  ruins,  shel- 
tered by  the  mountains,  and  shaded  by  beautiful  trees, 
stands  one  of  those  villas  which  were  erected  for  the 
Empress  Catherine  when  she  visited  the  Crimea.  At 
every  place  in  which  she  halted  for  repose,  or  was  ex- 
pected to  pass  a  night,  she  found  a  palace  prepared  i'or 
her  reception.  Many  of  them  are  still  kept  up,  and 
others,  like  this  at  Stara  Crim,  suffered  to  fall  into  de- 
cay. They  generally  consisted  of  a  bed-room  for  the 
empress,  with  a  bath  adjoining,  a  ball-room,  a  small 
chapel,  and  a  few  other  apartments  for  her  guards  and 
attendants.  Nothing  at  present  interrupts  the  melan- 
choly solitude  of  her  villa  at  Stara  Crim.  Some  of  the 
chambers  were  filled  by  heaps  of  the  common  liquorice 
root,  collected  for  the  use  of  the  military  hospitals  from 
the  neighbouring  woods,  where  it  grows  wild  and  attains 
great  perfection.  On  the  mountains  to  the  south  of  this 
place,  in  one  of  those  wild  and  secluded  situations  where 
zealous  devotees  delight  to  dwell,  is  an  Armenian  mo- 
nastery, concerning  which  we  could  obtain  no  other  in- 
formation, than  that  it  was  worth  seeing  on  account  of 
the  surrounding  scenery. 

As  we  left  Stara  Crim  to  proceed  on  our  journey  to- 
wards Karasubazar,  we  passed  another  vallum  still  very 
perfect ;  and,  from  the  distance  to  which  it  extends,  it 
must  have  been  once  a  boundary  of  great  importance. 
It  probably  was  one  of  those  which  separated  the  Tauro- 
Scythians  from  the  colonies  established  in  the  Crimea. 
Hence,  crossing  continued  steppes,  and  always  over  a 
flat  country,  with  the  view  of  the  mountains  towards 
the  south,  we  came  to  Kurasubazar.*  Before  we  reached 
this  place,  a  very  remarkable  mountain  appeared  on  our 
right  hand,  flat  at  the  top,  and  surrounded  by  precipices 
so  perpendicular,  and  with  such  even  surfaces,  that  it 
seemed  like  a  work  of  art  intended  for  a  prodigious  for- 
tress. On  the  summit  of  this  mountain  the  Tartars 
held  their  councils  during  the  last  rebellion  against  their 
khan;  this  extraordinary  place  being  considered  by 
them  as  the  appointed  rendezvous  in  every  crisis.  It 
was  indeed  a  situation  well  suited  for  such  a  meeting ; 
and  a  most  sublime  picture  might  have  been  afforded 
for  the  pencil  of  a  Salvator,  or  a  Mortimer,  when  the 
rebel  chiefs,  mounted  on  their  fleet  coursers,  and  at- 
tended by  their  chosen  bands  in  the  savage  dresses  of 
the  country,  held  communication  there. 

Karasubazar  has  not  suffered  so  much  as  other  towns 
of  the  Crimea  since  its  conquest  by  the  Russians ;  yet 
it  exhibits  many  ruins,  sad  memorials  of  their  dominion, 
which,  with  a  long  street  of  shops,  are  perhaps  all  that 
a  traveller  would  notice.  The  Tartar  cemeteries  have 
been  divested  of  their  tomb-stones,  and  these  have  been 
broken  or  hewn  so  as  to  constitute  materials  for  build- 
ing ;  although  the  country  affords  most  excellent  lime- 
stone, which  might  be  removed  from  the  quarries  with 
almost  as  little  trouble  as  the  destruction  of  the  grave- 
stones occasions  to  the  Russians.  Many  of  the  houses 
in  the  place  have  been  erected  with  bricks  which  have 
never  been  burned,  but  merely  formed  in  a  mould,  and 
afterwards  hardened  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air. 
In  this  way  the  ancient  Grecians  sometimes  fabricated 
vessels  of  earthenware,  when  they  wished  to  present 
offerings  of  the  purest  clay  in  the  temples  of  their  gods. 
All  the  commodities  of  the  Crimea  are  said  to  be  pur- 
chased at  a  cheaper  rate  in  Karasubazar  than  in  any 
other  market  of  the  peninsula.  The  principal  shops  are 
employed  in  the  sale  of  leather,  particularly  of  the  Mo- 
rocco kind,  which  they  prepare  themselves,  pottery, 
hard-ware,  soap,  candles,  fruit,  and  vegetables.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  amounts  to  about  3700,  male  and 
female — a  population  which  includes  a  very  mixed  race 

*  The  distinctions  of  Mack  and  white  water  seem  to  constitute 
many  of  the  appellations  of  rivers  and  lakes  in  all  Mahometan 
countries.  Kara  Sit  Bazar  signifies  nothing  more  than  the  Slack 
Water  Market ;  the  name  of  a  river,  which  is  called  Kara  Su,  or 
Black  Water,  being  joined  to  bazar,  the  common  ward  fur  market. 
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of  Tartars,  Russians,  Greeks,  Jews,  Italians,  and  Ar- 
menians.* 

From  Karasubazar  we  came  to  Akmetchct,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  governor-general  of  the  Crimea,     The 
Russians,  since  the  peninsula  canie  into  their  hands, 
have  endeavoured  to  give  it  the  name  of  Sympheropol, 
but  I  never  heard  it  called  by  any  other  appellation  in 
the  country  than  that  which  it  received  from  the  Tar- 
tars.   This  place  was  once  beautiful  from  the  numerous 
trees  that  filled  the  valley  through  which  the  Salgir 
flows,  but  the  Russians  have  laid  all  waste.     Scarcely 
a  bush  now  remains.     It  will,  however,  be  long  cele- 
brated as  the  residence  of  Professor  Pallas,  so  well 
known  to  the  literary  world  for  his  long  travels,  and 
already  so  often  mentioned  in  this  volume.     His  fame 
would 'have  been  sufficiently  established  if  he  had  pub- 
lished no  other  work  than  that  which  he  began  under 
such  favourable  auspices,  the  "  Flora  Rossica ;"  and  yet 
the  barbarity  of  the  people  with  whom  he  is  compelled 
to  live  is  such,  that  they  will  not  allow  him  to  complete 
the  undertaking.     The  drawings  were  all  finished,  and 
almost  all  the  text.     To  his  hospitable  and  humane  at- 
tentions we  were  indebted  for  comforts,  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  those  of  our  own  country,  and  for  every 
literary  communication  which  it  was  in  his  power  to 
supply.     When  we  delivered  our  letters  of  recommen- 
dation to  him,  he  received  us  more  like  a  parent,  than  a 
stranger  to  whose  protection  we  had  been  consigned. 
We  refused  to  intrude  by  occupying  apartments  in  his 
house,  which  had  more  the  air  of  a  palace  than  the  re- 
sidence of  a  private  gentleman ;  but  when  we  were  ab- 
sent one  day  upon  an  excursion,  he  caused  all  our  things 
to  be  moved,  and  upon  our  return  we  found  a  suite  of 
rooms  prepared  for  our  reception,  with  every  conve- 
nience for  study  and  repose.     I  may  consider  myself 
as  indebted  to  him  even  for  my  life.     The  fatigue  of 
travelling,  added  to  the  effect  of  bad  air  and  unwhole- 
some food,  rendered  a  quartan  fever  so  habitual  to  me, 
that  had  it  not  been  for  his  care  and  skill,  I  must  have 
sunk  under  it.     He  prescribed  for  me,  administered 
every  medicine  with  his  own  hands,  carefully  guarded 
my  diet,  and,  after  nursing  me  as  his  own  son,  at  last 
restored  me  to  health.  When  I  recovered,  he  ransacked 
all  his  collection  for  drawings,  charts,  maps,  books,  an- 
tiquities, minerals,  and  whatever  else  might  forward  the 
object  of  our  travels  ;  accompanied  us  upon  the  most 
wearisome  excursions,  in  search  not  only  of  the  insects 
and  plants  of  the  country,  but  also  of  every  document 
which  might  illustrate  either  its  ancient  or  its  modern 
history.     His  decline  of  life  has  been  embittered  by  a 
variety  of  unmerited  affliction,  which  he  has  borne  even 
with  Stoical  philosophy.     Splendid  as  his  residence  ap- 
peared, the  air  of  the  place  was  so  bad,  that  the  most 
rigid  abstinence  from  all  sorts  of  animal  food  was  in- 
sufficient to  preserve  the  inhabitants  from  fevers.    We 
left  him  determined  to  pass  the  remnant  of  his  days  in 
cultivating  vineyards  among  the  rocks  upon  the  south 
coast  of  the  peninsula.    There  was  reason  to  hope,  that 
by  the  death  of  Paul  he  might  have  been  called  to 
honours  and  emoluments ;  but  subsequent  travellers  in 
Russia  do  not  furnish  intelligence  so  creditable  to  the 
administration  of  the  new  sovereign.     When  the  late 
Empress  Catherine  sent  him  to  reside  in  the  Crimea, 
with  a  grant  of  lands  in  the  peninsula,  it  was  intended 
for  the  re-establishment  of  his  health,  and  as  a  reward 
for  his  long  services ;  neither  of  which  purposes  ha: 
been  accomplished.     A  splendid  establishment  in  the 
midst  of  unwholesome  air  has  been  all  the  recompense 
he  has  obtained.     Thus  it  is,  that  wo  find  him  in  the 
sixtieth  year  of  a  life  devoted  to  science,  opening  hi 
last  publication  with  an  allusion  to  "  the  disquietude 
and  hardships  which  oppress  him  in  his  present  resi- 
dence, and  embitter  his  declining  days."  We  used  every 
endeavour  to  prevail  upon  him  to  quit  the  country,  anc 
accompany  us  to  England ;  but  the  advanced  period  o: 
*  [Karasubazar  contains  now  nearly  5000  inhabitants.    As  i 
proof  of  the  strange  mixture  of  creeds  in  the  town,  it  may  to 
stated  that  there  are  about  twenty  mosques,  a  Greek  church,  a 
Roman  Catholic  church ,  a  Russian  church,  an  Armenian  church 
and  a  Jewish  synagogue. — LYALL,  vol.  I.  p.  £>7.J 


lis  life,  added  to  the  certainty  of  losing  all  his  property 
11  Russia,  prevented  his  acquiescence.  The  ceremony 
of  his  daughter's  marriage  with  a  German  officer  took 
)lace  during  our  residence  with  him  in  the  Crimea,  and 
vas  celebrated  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Greek 
church  ;  so  that,  as  he  was  absolved  from  almost  every 
tie  which  ought  to  have  confined  him  to  the  country, 
there  was  some  reason  to  hope  he  would  have  listened 
to  our  proposals,  by  acceding  to  which  his  life  might  be 
prolonged,  and  his  publications  completed.  Our  entrea- 
;ies,  however,  were  to  no  effect. 

Owing  to  the  interest  of  Professor  Pallas,  much  of  the 
injury  had  been  prevented  which  Akmetchet,  in  com- 
mon with  other  towns  of  the  Crimea,  would  have  sus- 
tained.   Many  of  the  Tartar  buildings  had  been  suffered 
to  remain,  and  the  public  fountains  were  still  unimpaired. 
The  place  owed  all  its  importance  to  the  circumstance 
of  its  being  the  residence  of  the  governor-general  of  the 
Crimea,  a  veteran  officer  of  the  name  of  Michelson,  for- 
merly well  known  for  the  service  he  rendered  to  Russia, 
in  the  defeat  of  the  rebel  Pugatchef.    In  other  respects, 
it  is  one  of  the  worst  situations  in  the  Crimea.     Its  in- 
habitants are  subject  to  frequent  fevers  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  the  water  is  not  so  good  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  peninsula.    Fruit  and  vegetables,  which  are  so  com- 
mon in  the  southern  villages,  can  only  be  procured  by 
purchase  from  the  Tartars.     As  a  town,  it  has  a  mean 
and  insignificant  appearance ;  the  streets  are  narrow, 
unpaved,  and  filthy,  with  a  lew  shops  maintained  en- 
tirely by  Greeks.     The  Salgir,  which,  except  in  rainy 
seasons,  hardly  deserves  the  name  of  a  river,  flows  in 
the  valley,  on  one  side  of  which  the  town  stands.     The 
neighbourhood  abounds  with  game,  so  that  the  officers 
of  the  garrison  are  enabled  to  amuse  themselves  with 
almost  every  kind  of  European  chase.     They  hunt  the 
stag,  the  fox,  and  the  hare.    Hawking  is  also  a  favourite 
pursuit,  the  Tartars  being  very  skilful  in  training  birds 
for  that  purpose.     A  few  days  after  we  took  up  our 
residence  with  Professor  Pallas,  some  Tartars  brought 
him  a  beautiful  little  animal,  which  has  been  called  the 
jumping  hare,  and  borne  a  variety  of  names ;  but  is  in 
fact  the  same  as  the  African  jerboa.     We  saw  it  after- 
wards in  Egypt,  and  it  is  not  common  either  there  or 
in  the  Crimea.     It  may  be  called  the  kangaroo  in  mi- 
niature, as  it  has  the  same  form,  although  it  is  smaller 
than  a  rabbit,  and  it  assists  itself  like  the  kangaroo  with 
its  tail  in  leaping.  That  which  Professor  Pallas  received 
was  a  pregnant  female,  containing  two  young  ones.    Its 
colour  was  light  grey,  except  the  belly,  which  was  almost 
white.     The  fore-feet  of  this  animal  are  attached  to  its 
breast  without  any  legs,  so  that  in  all  its  motions  it 
makes  use  only  of  its  hind  quarters,  bounding  and  mak- 
ing surprising  leaps  whenever  it  is  disturbed.     After- 
wards we  caught  one  in  the  steppes,  which  we  stuffed 
and  brought  to  England.     Professor  Pallas  himself  did 
not  seem  to  be  aware  that  the  mus  jaculus,  which  was 
the  name  he  gave  it,  is  the  animal  mentioned  by  Shaw 
in  his  account  of  Barbary ;  nor  was  it  until  we  became 
enabled  to  make  the  comparison  ourselves  in  Africa, 
that  we  discovered  the  jerboa  to  be  the  same  kind  of 
quadruped  we  had  before  known  in  the  Crimea.  Bochart 
supposes  this  little  animal  to  be  the  saphan  of  the  Scrip- 
tures.   "  The  high  hills  are  a  refuge  for  the  wild  goats, 
and  so  are  the  stony  rocks  for  the  saphannim,"  which 
our  translation  renders  "  conies."    Shaw  is  however  un- 
decided upon  this  point,  but  supposes  the  jerboa,  from 
the  remarkable  disproportion  of  his  fore  and  hinder  legs, 
may  be  taken  for  one  of  the  two-footed  rats  mentioned 
by  Herodotus  and  other  authors.     The  whole  merit  of 
either  of  these  observations,  if  there  be  any,  is  due,  first 
to  the  learned  Bochart,  and  afterwards  to  the  labours 
of  Haym,  in  the  illustration  of  a  medal  of  Cyrene,  upon 
which  this  animal  appears,  although  Shaw,  after  the  in- 
troduction of  those  observations  in  his  work,  not  only 
does  not  acknowledge  whence  he  derived  the  informa- 
tion, but  even  asserts  that  the  animal  described  by  Haym 
was  not  the  jerboa.     It  seems  pretty  clear  that  it  was, 
although  in  the  engraving  published  by  Haym  the  fore- 
feet are  represented  rather  too  long.     A  century  ago 
they  did  not  pay  the  attention  to  minute  accuracy  iu 
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such  representations  which  they  do  now,  and  nearly  tha 
time  has  elapsed  since  the  work  of  Haym  appeared.  I; 
is  generally  esteemed  as  an  article  of  food  in  all  countriei 
where  it  is  found.  It  burrows  in  the  ground  like  a  rab- 
bit, but  seems  more  to  resemble  the  squirrel  than  either 
that  animal  or  the  rat.  Its  fine  dark  eyes  have  all  the 
lustre  of  the  antelope's.  Haym  says,  the  smell  of  it  is 
never  offensive  when  kept  domestic ;  and  indeed  it  may 
foe  considered  one  of  the  most  pleasing  harmless  little 
quadrupeds  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  Gmelin 
observed  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Woronetz  in  1768 
Messerschmied  in  Siberia,  and  Hasselquist  in  Egypt 
When  our  army  was  encamped  near  Alexandria,  in  the 
late  expedition  to  Egypt,  the  soldiers  preserved  some 
of  these  animals  in  boxes,  and  fed  them  like  rabbits.* 

From  Akmetchet  the  distance  is  only  thirty  versts  to 
Baktcheserai,  once  the  residence  of  the  khan,  and  the 
Tartar  capital  of  the  Crimea.  As  it  was  our  intention 
to  make  the  tour  of  all  the  south  part  of  the  peninsula, 
we  lost  no  time  in  setting  out  for  this  place.  We  mei 
several  caravans,  which  were  principally  laden  with 
cucumbers  of  such  immense  length  and  size,  that  the 
statement  of  their  dimensions  will  perhaps  not  be  be- 
lieved. We  measured  some  that  were  in  length  above 
two  feet.  There  is  no  article  of  food  so  grateful  to  a 
Russian  as  the  salted  cucumber,  and  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Crimea  cultivate  the  plant  for  the  sake  of  the 
pickle  they  afford.  They  have  varieties  of  this  vege- 
table unknown  in  England ;  among  others,  one  which 
is  snow-white,  and  which  attains  the  astonishing  size  I 
have  mentioned,  without  running  to  seed,  or  losing  any 
thing  of  its  crisp  and  refreshing  flavour.  The  country, 
as  we  advanced,  became  more  diversified  with  wood ; 
and  near  the  villages  we  saw  good  crops  of  corn  and 
hay.  I  have  before  observed,  that  a  traveller,  unless 
he  visits  the  southern  coast,  may  pass  over  all  the  rest 
of  the  Crimea,  and  from  its  appearance  conclude  that 
the  whole  country  is  nothing  but  a  flat  and  dreary  steppe. 
Baktcheserai  is  the  first  object  in  the  whole  journey 
from  Yenikale'  to  Sevastopole,  which  interrupts  the  dull 
monotony  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  peninsula,  to  the 
north  of  Tchetirdagh,  and  the  other  mountains  which 
oppose  themselves  to  the  Black  Sea  on  the  southern 
side.  It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  towns  in  Europe : 
first,  in  the  novelty  of  its  manners  and  customs,  which 
are  strictly  oriental,  and  betray  nothing  whatsoever  of 
an  European  character ;  secondly,  in  the  site  of  the  town 
itself,  which  occupies  the  craggy  sides  of  a  prodigious 
natural  fosse  between  two  high  mountains,  somewhat 
like  that  of  Matlock  in  Derbyshire.  The  view  breaks 
all  at  once  upon  the  traveller,  in  a  most  irregular  and 
scattered  manner ;  while  bubbling  fountains,  running 
waters,  gardens,  terraces,  hanging  vineyards,  and  groves 
of  the  black  poplar,  seem  to  soften  the  horror  of  rocks 
and  precipices,  and  even  make  them  appear  inviting. 
The  religious  veneration  with  which  the  Tartars  regard 
their  fountains,  induces  them  to  spare  no  expense  which 
may  enrich  them  with  the  purest  water.  These  foun- 
tains are  almost  as  necessary  to  the  ceremonies  of  the 
mosque,  as  they  are  ornamental  to  the  town ;  since  every 
*  [The  name  of  the  town  Akmetchet  has  been  definitively 
changed  to  Sympheropole,  and  it  is  now  the  capital  of  the  Crimea, 
and  the  residence  of  the  civil  governor.  The  statement  of  Dr 
Clarke  as  to  its  unhealthiness  has  been  questioned  by  later  tra- 
vellers, and  Mr  Spencer  even  describes  its  situation  as  salubrious 
and  beautiful,  and  the  town  itself  a  charming  residence.  Dr 
Lyall  states  one  or  two  striking  facts  in  favour  of  its  healthful 
position. 

It  is  here  that  Katti-Gherri  Krim-Gherri  resides.  He  is  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Tartar  khans,  and  having  become  acquainted 
with  the  Scotch  missionaries  at  Karass  in  the  Caucasus,  he  was 
sent  to  Edinburgh  for  education.  Here  he  married  a  Scotch  lady, 
and  embraced  the  Christian  religion.  Dr  Lyall  visited  him  in 
1822,  and  describes  him  and  his  sultana  as  living  in  great  happi- 
ness. He  has  devoted  himself  to  teaching  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity amongst  his  countrymen,  but,  according  to  Mr  Spencer, 
he  had  not  succeeded,  in  the  year  1836,  in  obtaining  a  single  con- 
vert (vol.  II.  p.  89).  A  great  indisposition  to  Christianity  exists 
amongst  the  Tartars,  arising  from  its  being  professed  by  the 
Russians,  whose  enormities  in  their  country  they  have  not  yet 
forgotten.} 


true  Moslem  washes  his  head,  beard,  hands,  and  feet, 
before  he  proceeds  to  prayer.  The  number  of  fountains 
is  so  great  at  Baktcheserai,  that  they  are  seen  in  all 
parts  of  the  city— water  flowing  from  them  day  and 
night,  as  cold  as  ice,  and  as  clear  as  crystal.  One  of 
them  had  not  less  than  ten  spouts,  from  which  the 
purest  streams  continually  fell  upon  slabs  of  marble. 
Here,  four  times  in  every  twenty-four  hours,  the  Tar- 
tars, invoked  by  their  mullas  from  the  lofty  minarets, 
are  seen  assembled  performing  their  ablutions,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  their  mosques.  If  Paley's  position  be  ad- 
mitted, that  "  a  man  who  is  in  earnest  about  religion 
cannot  be  a  bad  man,"  the  Mahometans,  being  more 
in  earnest  than  any  sect  of  worshippers  upon  earth,  are 
entitled  to  respect ;  and  I  will  confess,  I  never  beheld 
a  Moslem  at  his  prayers  without  feeling  a  kindling  awe, 
inspired  by  the  sincerity  of  his  devotion.  Not  a  syl- 
lable is  suffered  to  escape  his  lips,  except  those  which 
express  the  name  of  God,  and  which  at  intervals  are 
heard  in  low  impressive  sighs.  His  whole  soul  seema 
to  hold  communion  with  the  object  of  his  worship ;  nor 
does  any  thing  divert  his  attention. 

To  describe  what  Baktcheserai  was,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  convey  ideas  at  least  adequate  to  the  present 
appearance  of  its  ruins :  and  this  is  very  difficult.  The 
savage  and  wanton  barbarity  of  the  Russians  found  in 
the  magnificence  of  this  capital  wherewith  to  exercise, 
in  its  full  scope,  their  favourite  passion  for  destruction. 
The  city  was  divided  into  several  departments,  of  which 
the  Greek  colony  alone  occupied  one  entire  and  exten- 
sive valley.  This  they  entirely  demolished,  not  leaving 
one  stone  upon  another.  The  palace  of  the  khan,  in 
the  centre  of  the  town,  was  that  in  which  he  usually  re- 
sided ;  but  he  had  a  favourite  and  more  pleasing  retire- 
ment in  a  magnificent  edifice,  most  delightfully  situated 
beneath  a  mountain,  upon  the  sloping  side  of  a  beauti- 
ful vale.  This  they  so  completely  erased,  that  without 
a  guide  to  the  spot  no  one  can  discover  even  where  it 
stood.  Of  the  rest  of  the  city,  not  above  one-third  now 
remains.  Were  I  to  detail  half  the  cruelties,  the  ex- 
tortions, the  rapine,  and  barbarity,  practised  by  the 
Russians  upon  the  devoted  inhabitants  of  the  Crimea, 
and  their  deluded  khan,  the  relation  would  exceed  be- 
lief. I  have  the  authority  of  one  of  their  commanders, 
whom  I  dare  not  name,  for  asserting,  that  when  the 
mullas,  or  Tartar  priests,  ascended  the  minarets  at  mid- 
day to  proclaim  the  noon,  according  to  then?  usual  cus- 
tom, the  Russian  soldiers  amused  themselves  by  firing 
muskets  at  them ;  and  in  one  of  these  instances  a  priest 
was  killed.  The  repugnancy  with  which  every  English 
reader  will  peruse  an  account  of  such  enormities,  may 
lead  him  to  doubt  the  veracity  of  the  representation, 
although  given,  as  it  was  received,  from  an  eye-witness 
of  the  fact. 

The  capture  of  the  Crimea  was  an  event  which  ex- 
cited the  attention  of  all  Europe ;  but  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  deposition  and  death  of  the  khan  are 
not  so  generally  known.  They  have  been  artfully 
concealed  by  the  Russians ;  and  the  brilliancy  of  the 
conquest  of  the  Crimea,  dazzling  the  imagination,  has 
prevented  a  due  inquiry  into  those  dark  and  sinister 
manoeuvres  by  which  the  plot  was  carried  on  for  the 
subjection  of  the  peninsula.  Potemkin,  that  arch-priest 
of  intrigue  and  wickedness,  planned  and  executed  the 
whole  of  it ;  to  fulfil  whose  designs  it  was  immaterial 
what  laws  were  violated,  what  principles  trampled  on, 
what  murders  committed,  or  what  faith  broken.  His 
principal  favourites  were  swindlers,  adventurers,  pa- 
rasites— unprincipled  men  of  every  description,  but 
especially  unprincipled  men  of  talent,  found  in  him  a 
ready  patron. 

It  is  well  known,  that,  by  the  last  treaty  of  peace 
which  Russia  made  with  the  Turks,  prior  to  the  con- 
quest of  the  peninsula,  Shahin  Ghirei,  of  the  family  of 
:he  khans,  who  had  been  a  prisoner  and  a  hostage  at 
Petersburg,  was  placed  on  the  throne  of  the  Crimea. 
This  was  the  first  step  towards  the  overthrow  of  that 
angdom.  From  the  moment  of  his  accession,  the  Rus- 
sian minister  in  the  Crimea,  an  artful  and  designing  fo- 
reigner, well  chosen  from  Potemkin's  list  to  execute  the 
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plans  he  had  in  view,  began  to  excite  the  Tartars  against 
the  khan,  raising  commotions  among  them,  buying  over 
the  disaffected,  and  stimulating  the  people  to  frequent 
insurrection.  In  the  meantime,  he  insinuated  himself 
into  the  good  graces  of  the  khan,  teaching  him  to  do 
whatever  might  be  most  unpopular  in  the  eyes  of  his 
subjects.  Among  other  dangerous  absurdities,  he  pre- 
vailed upon  the  khan  to  place  every  thing  in  his  .esta- 
blishment upon  a  Russian  footing — to  discipline  his 
troops  after  the  Russian  manner — to  build  frigates  on 
his  coast,  filling  his  head  with  preposterous  ideas  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Black  Sea.  Thus  he  incurred  enor- 
mous expenses,  which  compelled  him  to  drain  his  sub- 
jects of  their  money,  and  increased  their  murmurs.  The 
Russian  minister,  equally  active  on  both  sides,  lost  no 
opportunity  to  encourage  the  follies  of  the  khan,  or  to 
augment  the  disaffection  of  the  nobles.  The  work  suc- 
ceeded to  his  utmost  wishes — a  revolt  took  place,  which 
soon  became  general ;  and  the  terrified  khan  was  per- 
suaded to  fly,  first  to  Caffa,  and  afterwards  to  Taman. 

Then  it  was  that  the  last  master-stroke  of  political 
intrigue  was  effected.  The  khan  was  prevailed  upon  to 
call  in  the  assistance  of  the  Russian  troops,  who  were 
eagerly  waiting  the  proposal,  and  as  eagerly  acceded  to 
it.  Thus  a  Russian  army  was  suffered  to  enter,  unmo- 
lested, into  the  heart  of  the  Crimea.  Under  pretext  of 
punishing  those  who  had  rebelled  against  the  khan  for 
a  revolt  they  had  themselves  excited,  they  put  to  death 
whomsoever  they  thought  proper,  took  possession  of 
the  strongholds,  and  practised  their  usual  excesses.  The 
Tartars,  some  by  compulsion,  others  by  entreaty,  and  a 
still  greater  number  by  terror,  were  driven  from  their 
country,  and  compelled  to  seek  elsewhere  a  residence. 
The  khan  returned  to  Karasubazar,  where  the  Russian 
army  was  encamped,  and  there,  in  presence  of  the  Rus- 
sian troops,  was  persuaded  to  order  his  nobles  to  be 
stoned  to  death — his  pretended  allies  feasting  their  eyes 
with  the  slaughter  of  men  whom  they  first  induced  to 
rebel  against  then:  sovereign,  and  afterwards  caused  to 
be  butchered  for  having  complied  with  their  desires. 
Thus  the  deluded  khan,  and  his  still  more  deluded  sub- 
jects, alike  the  dupe  of  designing  wretches  whom  they 
had  allowed  to  take  possession  of  their  country,  began 
at  last  to  open  their  eyes,  and  endeavoured  to  rid  them- 
selves of  an  alliance  so  fatal  in  its  consequences.  It 
was  too  late — the  khan  was  himself  a  prisoner  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  Russian  army ;  and  the  rest  of  their 
conduct  towards  him  exceeds  in  depravity  all  that  had 
preceded. 

A  proposal  was  made  to  him  to  resign  the  crown  of 
the  Crimea — to  quit  the  peninsula — and  to  attest,  by 
his  sign-manual,  that  the  individuals  of  his  family,  in 
which  the  throne  was  hereditary,  were  for  ever  right- 
fully deposed.  The  khan  received  the  insolent  proposal 
with  the  astonishment  and  indignation  which  it  merited ; 
but  he  was  reminded,  that,  being  indebted  to  the  Rus- 
sians for  his  kingdom,  he  ought  to  resign  it  whenever 
it  might  accord  with  their  wishes.  The  reasoning  was 
arbitrary,  but  very  effectual  when  it  is  enforced  at  the 
mouth  of  a  cannon;  and  an  unfortunate  prince,  to  whom 
it  is  addressed,  remains  prisoner  in  the  camp  of  his 
enemies.  In  addition  to  this  proposal,  conditions  were 
annexed,  that  instead  of  being  deprived  of  his  dignities 
by  compliance,  the  khan  should  have  his  residence  in 
Petersburg — that  he  should  hold  a  court  there  of  much 
greater  splendour  and  magnificence  than  he  had  known 
in  the  Crimea — that  he  should  be  allowed  an  annual 
pension  of  100,000  roubles,  be  enriched  by  all  manner 
of  presents,  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  that  great  capital,  and 
partake  in  the  amusements  which  the  magnificence  of 
Catherine  constantly  afforded — that  no  restraint  what- 
ever should  be  put  upon  his  person,  but  that  he  should 
be  at  full  liberty  to  act  as  he  might  think  proper. 
The  khan  saw  the  snare  into  which  he  had  fallen,  but 
there  was  no  method  of  liberating  himself.  He  retained, 
however,  sufficient  firmness  to  persist  in  a  refusal,  in 
consequence  of  which,  force  completed  what  entreaty 
was  'unable  to  accomplish.  He  was  dragged  a  prisoner 
to  Kaluga,  a  wretched  hamlet  upon  the  river  Oka,  yet 
ranking  as  the  capital  of  a  government  of  the  same 


name,  and  1000  versts  distant  from  Petersburg,  from 
which  place  he  was  not  permitted  to  move.  In  this 
miserable  condition,  finding  that  neither  his  pension 
was  paid  to  him,  nor  any  single  engagement  fulfilled 
which  the  Russians  had  made,  he  insisted  upon  going 
to  Petersburg,  but  was  told  it  could  not  be  permitted. 
At  last,  giving  himself  over  entirely  to  despondency,  he 
exclaimed,  "  Let  me  be  delivered  a  victim  to  the  Turks ; 
they  will  not  refuse  me,  at  least,  the  privilege  of  choos- 
ing the  manner  of  my  death,  since  my  enemies  have  re- 
solved on  my  destruction !"  The  unparalleled  cruelty 
of  the  Russians  suggested  the  propriety  of  acceding  to 
this  request ;  they  rejoiced  to  hear  it  made,  because  it 
offered  an  easy  method  of  getting  rid  of  one  whom  they 
had  pillaged,  and  whose  presence  was  no  longer  either 
necessary  or  desirable.  They  placed  him  therefore  upon 
the  Turkish  frontier,  where  he  was  taken,  and,  being 
afterwards  sent  to  Rhodes,  was  beheaded. 

If  it  be  now  asked  what  the  Russians  have  done  with 
regard  to  the  Crimea,  after  the  depravity,  the  cruelty, 
and  the  murders,  by  which  it  was  obtained,  and  on  that 
account  became  so  favourite  an  acquisition  in  their  eyes, 
the  answer  is  given  in  few  words.  They  have  laid  waste 
the  country;  cut  down  the  trees;  pulled  down  the  houses ; 
overthrown  the  sacred  edifices  of  the  natives,  with  all 
their  public  buildings ;  destroyed  the  public  aqueducts ; 
robbed  the  inhabitants ;  insulted  the  Tartars  in  their 
acts  of  public  worship;  torn  up  from  the  tombs  the  bodies 
of  their  ancestors,  casting  their  reliques  upon  dunghills, 
and  feeding  swine  out  of  their  coffins ;  annihilated  all 
the  monuments  of  antiquity ;  breaking  up  alike  the  se- 
pulchres of  saints  and  Pagans,  and  scattering  their  ashes 
in  the  air ! 

There  was  something  very  emphatic  in  the  speech  of 
a  poor  Tartar,  who  one  day  lamenting  in  his  garden  the 
havoc  made  among  his  fruit-trees  by  a  severe  frost,  said, 
"  We  never  used  to  experience  such  hard  weather ;  but 
since  the  Russians  came,  they  seem  to  have  brought 
their  winter  along  with  them." 

The  principal  palace  of  the  khans  is  still  entire,  and 
probably  may  escape  the  general  destruction,  because 
the  late  empress  ordered  it  to  be  kept  in  repair,  and 
always  according  to  its  present  oriental  form.  When 
she  came  to  Baktcheserai,  they  had  fitted  up  a  set  of 
apartments  for  her  in  the  French  taste,  which  gave  her 
great  offence,  and  caused  her  to  issue  the  order  for  its 
preservation  according  to  the  original  style  observed 
in  the  building.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  gar- 
dens, from  which  circumstance  the  city  derives  its 
name.*  Those  gardens  are  filled  with  fountains  and  fine 
fruit-trees.  Its  interior  presents  that  kind  of  scenery 
which  eastern  romances  describe,  and  our  theatres  en- 
deavour to  represent,  consisting  of  chambers,  galleries, 
and  passages,  so  intricate  and  irregular,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  any  description  of  the  plan  by  which 
they  are  put  together,  or  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  erected.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  rather  insignifi- 
cant for  the  residence  of  a  sovereign.  A  large  hall, 
opening  by  means  of  arches  to  the  gardens  of  the 
seraglio,  and  to  different  courts,  receives  several  stair- 
cases, which  wind  to  different  parts  of  the  palace.  From 
this  hall  a  door  conducted  the  khan  to  a  small  mosque, 
for  his  private  devotions,  when  he  did  not  appear  in 
public.  Ascending  to  the  apartments,  we  find  no  re- 
semblance to  any  thing  European.  The  rooms  are 
small,  and  surrounded  by  divans ;  the  windows  all  con- 
cealed by  wooden  lattices,  or,  as  they  are  called  by  the 
French,  jalousies.  Some  of  the  windows  look  only  from, 
one  room  into  another;  but  being  intended  perhaps 
more  for  ornament  than  utility,  they  consist  of  small 
casements  placed  in  little  oblong  rows,  and  are  at  the 
same  time  so  filled  with  frame-work  and  lattice,  that 
no  one  can  see  through  them.  In  the  windows  of  the 
best  apartments  we  observed  painted  glass.  Several  of 
the  staircases,  which  conduct  from  one  set  of  rooms  to 
another,  are  open  to  the  air,  but  the  persons  ascending 
or  descending  were  concealed  from  all  outward  view  by 
lattices.  The  chief  concern,  both  of  Tartars  and  Turks, 
in  their  dwellings,  seems  to  be  to  avoid  observation. 
*  Baktcheserai  signifies  a  palace  situated  in  a  garden. 
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Their  apartments  arc  very  cold,  and,  to  the  generality 
of  Europeans,  would  be  insufferable  in  winter ;  but  the 
Tartar,  having  nothing  to  do  during  that  season  of  the 
year  but  to  sit  smoking,  wrapped  up  in  a  huge  pelisse, 
would  find  the  rooms  equally  insupportable  if  they  were 
warmer. 

A  very  handsome  bath,  prepared  in  one  part  of  the 
palace  for  the  late  empress,  is  worthy  of  notice ;  be- 
cause, remaining  exactly  as  it  was  fitted  up  for  her,  it 
proves  the  immense  sums  which  were  lavished  by  Po- 
temkin  during  her  celebrated  journey  to  the  Crimea. 
The  same  luxuries  were  provided  for  her  wherever  she 
halted,  together  with  all  the  elegance  and  conveniences 
of  palaces,  furnished  as  if  for  her  continual  residence. 
She  had  adopted  the  daily  practice  of  bathing  her  body 
with  cold  water,  and  for  that  purpose  the  most  sump- 
tuous baths  wore  every  where  erected ;  and  though 
most  of  them  were  used  only  once,  they  were  all  lined 
throughout  with  white  cotton  quilts,  and  surrounded 
by  carpets  and  sofas  of  the  same  materials.  That  part 
of  the  seraglio  which  was  particularly  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  the  women,  it  is  well  known,  bears  the  name 
of  the  harem.  One  has  a  natural  inclination  to  see 
the  inside  of  one  of  these  places,  secluded  as  they  are 
from  observation  by  the  Mahometans  with  such  rigid 
caution.  There  is  nothing,  however,  to  gratify  the 
curiosity  excited  by  so  much  mystery.  The  harem  of 
the  khan  has  been  preserved  in  its  original  state,  with- 
out the  slightest  alteration.  Potemkin  passed  his  nights 
there  during  the  visit  of  the  empress,  and  was  much 
amused  with  the  idea  of  sleeping  in  a  harem.  It  con- 
sists of  a  set  of  very  indifferent  apartments  of  a  square 
form,  opening  one  into  another,  which  have  neither  mag- 
nificence nor  comfort.  They  are  detached  from  the  pa- 
lace, and  surrounded  by  a  garden  with  high  walls.  Owing 
to  the  lattices  which  cover  the  windows;  and  the  trees 
planted  before  them,  the  miserable  prisoners  doomed  to 
reside  there  could  hardly  have  obtained  a  view  even  of 
the  sky,  the  only  object  granted  to  their  contemplation. 
Having  no  literary  resource,  the  women  shut  up  there 
passed  their  time,  as  ladies  informed  me  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  them,  in  embroidery,  and  in  drink- 
ing very  bad  coffee,  with  sometimes  sherbet,  and  a  poor 
sort  of  lemonade.  In  the  Turkish  harems  the  women 
are  allowed  the  greater  luxury  of  smoking,  which  to 
human  beings  so  situated  must  become  one  of  the  most 
important  blessings  of  life.  The  most  remarkable  part 
of  the  seraglio  is  the  entrance,  by  a  winding  passage, 
so  narrow,  that  one  person  only  could  pass  at  the  same 
time,  who  was  under  the  absolute  necessity  of  stepping 
so  close  to  the  guard  as  to  wake  him,  even  if  he  were 
asleep.  Into  this  passage  the  khan  descended  by  a 
private  staircase,  appropriated  solely  to  his  use. 

The  Armenian  merchants  of  Nakhtshivan,  who,  with 
almost  all  the  Christians  of  the  peninsula,  emigrated 
from  the  Crimea,  were  originally  inhabitants  of  Bakt- 
cheserai;*  and  their  loss  has  been  severely  felt  ever  since 
the  conquest  of  this  country  by  the  Russians.  The  pre- 
sent population,  including  male  and  female,  amounts  to 
nearly  GOOD  souls.^  In  this  number  are  included  above 
1100  Jews,  420  of  whom  are  registered  as  merchants. 
The  number  of  Tartars  does  not  exceed  3000  ;  of  which 
number  20  belong  to  the  class  of  nobles,  237  are  mer- 
chants, 173  priests,  and  78  students  of  divinity. J 

The  morning  after  our  arrival,  Colonel  Richard  Du- 
nant,  a  native  of  Smyrna,  and  an  officer  in  the  Russian 
service  residing  in  Baktcheserai,  accompanied  us  on 

*  The  number  of  emigrants  amounted  to  75,000,  all  of  whom, 
excepting  7000,  perished  from  cold,  hunger,  and  other  causes,  in 
the  steppes,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Sea  of  Azof. 

t  According  to  Pallas  5776,  including  Greeks,  Armenians, 
Jews,  and  Tartars. 

$  [The  population  of  Baktcheserai  is  at  present  upwards  of 
10,000,  of  whom  8UOO  are  Mahommedans.  There  are  not  above 
five  or  six  Russian  families,  so  that  the  town  preserves  all  the 
features  of  a  Tartar  community.  The  ancient  palace  has  been 
repaired,  and  now  remains  a  very  perfect  and  remarkable  monu- 
ment of  oriental  magnificence.  There  are  thirty-two  mosques  in 
the  town,  and  two  churches,  one  Greek  and  one  Armenian,  to- 
gether with  a  Greek  monastery,  and  three  synagogues.] 


horseback  to  climb  the  steep  defile  which  leads  from 
the  city  to  the  Jewish  colony  of  Dschoufoutkale',*  situ- 
ated on  a  mountain,  and  distant  about  live  versts. 
These  Jews  are  of  the  sect  called  Kara'i;  they  inhabit 
an  ancient  fortress  originally  constructed  lay  the  Ge- 
noese upon  a  very  lofty  precipice.  Passing  up  the  de- 
file which  leads  to  this  fortress,  we  observed  Tartar 
women  creeping  about  among  the  tombs  and  ruined 
mosques,  in  snow-white  veils,  which  made  them  appear 
like  so  many  ghosts,  sometimes  covering  all  the  face, 
except  the  eyes ;  at  others,  concealing  the  whole  of  the 
head.  Their  beautiful  flowing  drapery,  and  the  inte- 
resting groups  they  formed  among  the  ruins,  would  have 
furnished  a  noble  subject  for  an  artist's  pencil.  As  if 
their  veils  were  not  a  sufficient  screen,  no  sooner  do 
they  behold  a  man,  than  they  hang  their  heads,  and 
often  endeavour  to  get  out  of  sight  by  running  away. 
An  English  servant,  whom  Admiral  Mordvinof  brought 
into  the  Crimea,  observing  this  aversion  in  the  Tartar 
women  from  being  seen,  deemed  it  an  act  of  rudeness 
to  give  them  the  trouble  of  hiding  their  faces  and  of 
running  away  on  his  account ;  therefore,  whenever  he 
encountered  them,  he  used  to  cover  his  face  and  take 
to  his  heels,  to  conceal  himself  in  the  first  place  that 
presented.  This  passed  unnoticed  for  some  tune  ;  but 
at  length  the  Tartar  women,  struck  with  the  singu- 
larity of  seeing  a  man  always  avoid  them,  and  endea- 
vour to  conceal  himself  from  their  observation,  let  fall 
a  portion  of  their  veils  when  they  next  met  him,  which 
only  caused  him  to  run  faster  than  before.  This  ex- 
cited their  curiosity  to  such  a  degree,  that  at  length 
they  fairly  hunted  him ;  and  after  following  him  in 
parties  to  his  hiding-place  with  their  veils  off,  were  re- 
solved to  see  the  man  who  for  the  first  time  concealed 
his  face  at  the  approach  of  a  woman ;  and  actually  de- 
manded an  explanation  of  his  extraordinary  conduct. 

Advancing  along  the  defile,  and  always  ascending,  we 
passed  above  the  remains  of  that  part  of  the  city  which 
I  before  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  Greeks.  It  is 
nothing  but  a  heap  of  ruins,  with  scarcely  one  stone 
upon  another.  As  we  proceeded,  they  showed  us  in 
the  very  highest  part  of  the  rocks  an  iron  ring,  to  which, 
according  to  their  traditions,  vessels  were  formerly 
fastened,  although  they  must  have  rode  many  hundred 
feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  tra- 
dition, however,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  set  aside,  by  a  much 
more  rational  account  given  of  this  ring ;  viz.  that  a  rope 
was  fastened  to  it  upon  festival  days,  which  being  car- 
ried across  the  defile  to  a  similar  ring  on  the  opposite 
side,  the  khans  amused  themselves  by  seeing  a  man  cross 
over  the  valley,  from  one  precipice  to  the  other,  after 
the  same  manner  as  at  Venice,  where,  during  the  carni- 
val, a  hired  rope-dancer  was  drawn  up  to  the  top  of  the 
tower  of  St  Mark,  whence  he  descended  by  another  rope, 
with  a  bouquet  of  flowers  in  his  hand,  to  present  to  the 
Doge.  This  is  the  account  the  best  informed  give  of 
the  marvellous  ring  near  Baktcheserai ;  but  Baron  de 
Tott  very  credulously  admitted  the  original  tradition, 
with  all  its  absurdity.  The  only  objection  belonging  to 
the  more  rational  account  arises  from  the  difficulty  of 
conceiving  how  any  rope,  so  extended,  could  support  a 
man's  weight  without  breaking. 

Farther  up  the  defile  is  a  very  remarkable  example 
of  the  power  of  human  labour,  in  a  Greek  monastery, 
or  chapel,  hewn  in  the  very  side  of  the  precipice,  and 
in  such  a  manner  that  nothing  of  it  is  visible  but  the 
small  perforated  cavities  through  which  light  was  com- 
municated to  the  interior.  The  Greeks  of  the  Crimea 
were  forbidden  by  the  Tartars  the  use  of  any  public 
church,  nor  were  they  allowed  to  exercise  publicly  the 
functions  of  their  religion ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
like  the  persecuted  Arians,  they  fled  to  rocks  and  pre- 
cipices, secretly  excavating  the  most  inaccessible  ca- 
verns, and  ascending  to  their  subterraneous  shrines  by 
small  winding  staircases  concealed  from  the  most  pry- 
ing observation.  This  result  of  their  labour  and  piety 
remains  among  the  few  things  which  the  Russians  have 
not  found  it  easy  to  destroy ;  offering  one  of  the  most 

*  Dschoufout  is  a  name,  originally  of  reproach,  bestowed  upon 
the  Jews  ;  and  kale  signifies  a  fortress. 
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singular  curiosities  in  the  Crimea,  and  to  all  appear- 
ance being  suspended  like  a  marten's  nest  upon  the  face 
of  a  lofty  precipice  beneath  stupendous  rocks. 

We  now  came  to  the  lower  verge  of  some  steep  cliffs, 
and  beheld  on  the  summit  the  walls  of  Dschoufoutkale. 
In  a  recess  upon  our  right  hand  appeared  the  cemetery, 
or  "  field  of  dead,"  belonging  to  the  Karaite  Jews.  No- 
thing could  be  imagined  more  calculated  to  inspire  holy 
meditation.  It  was  a  beautiful  grove,  filling  a  chasm 
of  the  mountains,  rendered  dark  by  the  shade  of  lofty 
trees  and  overhanging  rocks.  A  winding  path  conducted 
through  this  solemn  scene.  Several  tombs  of  white 
marble  presented  a  fine  contrast  to  the  deep  green  of 
the  foliage,  and  some  female  figures  in  white  veils  were 
offering  pious  lamentations  over  the  graves.  An  even- 
ing or  a  morning  visit  to  the  sepulchres  of  their  departed 
friends,  is  perhaps  the  only  airing  in -which  the  Jewish 
women  indulge  themselves,  as  they  seldom  leave  their 
houses ;  and  in  this  respect  their  customs  are  similar 
to  those  of  Tartars  and  Turks.*  If  the  belief  these 
nations  entertain,  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  hover  about 
their  earthly  tabernacles  and  hold  communion  with  the 
living,  could  be  admitted  by  the  followers  of  Christ,  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  direct  the  human  mind  to  any 
exercise  more  consolatory,  or  more  sublimely  affecting. 
I  never  saw  Mahometans  or  Jews  so  circumstanced, 
without  feeling  something  very  like  a  wish  to  share  at 
least  with  them  this  article  of  their  faith. 

The  ascent  from  the  cemetery  to  the  fortress,  although 
short,  was  so  steep,  that  we  were  forced  to  alight  from 
our  horses,  and  actually  climb  to  the  gateway.  Several 
slaves,  however,  busied  in  conveying  water  upon  the 
backs  of  asses,  passed  us  in  their  way  up.  The  spring 
which  supplies  them  is  below  in  the  defile ;  and  a  very 
copious  reservoir,  cut  in  the  rocks  above,  is  prepared 
for  the  use  of  the  colony.  As  we  passed  the  gateway 
and  entered  the  town,  we  were  met  by  several  of  the 
inhabitants.  Colonel  Dunant  inquired  for  a  Jew  of  his 
acquaintance,  one  of  the  principal  people  in  the  place. 
We  were  conducted  to  his  house,  and  found  him  at 
noon  sleeping  on  his  divan.  He  rose  to  receive  us,  and 
presently  regaled  us  with  various  sorts  of  confectionary, 
among  which  were  conserved  leaves  of  roses,  and  pre- 
served walnuts ;  also  eggs,  cheese,  cold  pies,  and  brandy. 
A  messenger  was  dispatched  for  the  Rabbi,  whom  he 
invited  to  meet  us,  and  who  soon  after  made  his  appear- 
ance. This  man  was  held  in  very  high  consideration 
by  them  all,  and  with  good  reason  ;  for  he  was  exceed- 
ingly well  informed,  and  had  passed  a  public  examina- 
tion with  distinguished  honour  in  Petersburg,  after 
being  sent  for  expressly  by  the  Empress  Catherine. 
We  were  highly  interested  by  their  conversation,  as 
well  as  by  the  singularity  of  having  found  one  Jewish 
settlement,  perhaps  the  only  one  upon  earth,  where  that 
people  exist  secluded  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  in  the 
free  exercise  of  their  ancient  customs  and  peculiarities.f 
The  town  contains  about  1200  persons  of  both  sexes, 
and  not  more  than  200  houses.  J  The  Tartars  left  here 
a  stately  mausoleum,  erected  for  the  daughter  of  one 
of  their  khans,  now  a  ruin.  The  principal  part  of  each 
dwelling  belongs  to  the  women ;  but  every  master  of  a 
family  has  his  own  private  apartment,  where  he  sleeps, 
smokes,  and  receives  his  friends.  The  room  in  which 
we  were  entertained  was  of  this  description ;  it  was 
filled  with  manuscripts,  many  in  the  hand-writing  ol 
our  host ;  others  in  that  of  his  children  :  and  all  in 
very  beautiful  Hebrew  characters.  The  Karaites  deem 
it  an  act  of  piety  to  copy  the  Bible,  or  copious  coinmen- 

*  This  little  valley  of  Jehosaphat  is  so  highly  valued  by  the 
Jews,  that,  whenever  the  ancient  khans  wished  to  extort  from 
them  a  present,  or  to  raise  a  voluntary  contribution,  it  was  suffi- 
cient to  threaten  them  with  the  extirpation  of  those  sacred  trees 
under  the  plausible  pretence  of  wanting  fuel  or  timber.— PA  L  LA  s's 
Travels,  vol.  II.  p.  35. 

f  It  seems  singular  that  such  fortresses  should  have  been  pos- 
sessed by  such  a  people;  yet  in  Abyssinia  the  P'alasha  appear 
similarly  situated,  and  Jackson  mentions  a  Jews'  Rock  in  Mo 
roeco. — HEBER'S  MS.  Journal. 

£  [The  Jewish  settlement  of  Tchufut-Kale,  or  Castle  of  the  Jlis- 
crcante,  does  not  contain  above  1100  persona  at  present.] 
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taries  upon  its  text,  once  in  their  lives.  All  their  manu- 
icript  copies  of  the  Old  Testament  began  with  the  book 
of  Joshua ;  and  even  the  most  ancient  did  not  contain 
;he  Pentateuch.  That  part  of  the  Bible  was  kept  apart, 
3ut  only  in  a  printed  version,  for  the  use  of  schools.* 
[n  the  synagogues,  with  the  exception  of  the  books  of 
Moses,  every  thing  was  in  manuscript.  The  Rabbi 
asked  if  we  had  any  of  the  Karaite  sect  in  England  ;  a 
question  we  could  not  answer.  He  said  there  were  few 
in  Holland :  and  I  believe,  as  a  sect,  it  is  very  rare. 
These  Jews  call  themselves  Karai.  The  etymology  of 
the  name  is  uncertain.  The  difference  between  their 
reed  and  that  of  Jews  in  general,  according  to  the  in- 
formation received  from  the  Rabbi,  consists  in  a  rejec- 
tion of  the  Talmud,  a  disregard  to  every  kind  of  tradi- 
tion, to  all  Rabbinical  writings  or  opinions,  all  marginal 
interpolations  of  the  text  of  Scripture,  and  in  a  measure 
of  their  rule  of  faith  by  the  pure  letter  of  the  law.  They 
pretend  to  have  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament  in  its 
most  genuine  state.  Being  desirous  to  possess  one  of 
their  Bibles,  the  Rabbi,  who  seemed  gratified  by  the 
nterest  we  betrayed,  permitted  me  to  purchase  a  beau- 
tiful manuscript  copy  written  upon  vellum,  about  four 
hundred  years  old ;  but  having  left  this  volume  in  the 
Crimea,  to  be  forwarded  by  way  of  Petersburg,  it  was 
never  afterwards  recovered.  It  began,  like  the  others 
which  were  shown  to  us,  with  the  book  of  Joshua. 

The  character  of  the  Karaite  Jews  is  directly  opposite 
to  that  which  is  generally  attributed  to  their  brethren 
in  other  countries,  being  altogether  without  reproach. 
Their  honesty  is  proverbial  in  the  Crimea ;  and  the 
word  of  a  Karaite  is  considered  equal  to  a  bond.  Al- 
most all  of  them  are  engaged  in  trade  or  manufacture. 
We  were  surprised  to  see  vine  leaves  sold  in  the  streets, 
particularly  as  they  are  abundant  in  the  country  ;  but 
this  article  is  in  very  great  demand,  to  use  in  cookery. 
Their  minced  meat  is  rolled  up  in  vine  leaves,  and  sent 
to  table  in  the  form  of  sausages.  They  observe  their  fasts 
with  the  most  scrupulous  rigour,  abstaining  even  from 
snuff  and  from  smoking  for  twenty-four  hours  together. 
In  the  very  earliest  periods  of  Jewish  history,  this  sect 
separated  from  the  main  stem :  this,  at  least,  is  their 
own  account ;  and  nothing  concerning  them  ought  to 
be  received  from  Rabbinists,  who  hold  them  in  detesta- 
tion. For  this  reason,  the  relations  of  Leo  of  Modena, 
a  Rabbi  of  Venice,  are  not  to  be  admitted.  Their  schism 
is  said  to  be  as  old  as  the  return  from  the  Babylonish 
Captivity.  They  use  very  extraordinary  care  in  the 
education  of  their  children,  who  are  taught  publicly  ha 
the  synagogues ;  and  in  this  respect  the  Tartars  are 
not  deficient.  I  rarely  entered  a  Tartar  village  in  the 
day-tune  without  seeing  the  children  assembled  in  some 
public  place,  receiving  their  instruction  from  persons 
appointed  to  superintend  the  care  of  their  education ; 
reciting  with  audible  voices  passages  from  the  Koran ; 
or  busied  in  copying  manuscript  lessons  placed  before 
them.  The  dress  of  the  Karaites  differs  little  from 
that  worn  by  the  Tartars.  All  of  them,  of  whatsoever 
age,  suffer  their  beards  to  grow ;  but  among  Tartars 
the  beard  is  a  distinction  of  age,  the  young  men  wear- 
ing only  whiskers.  The  Kara'ites  wear  also  a  very  lofty 
tlu'ck  felt  cap,  faced  with  wool,  which  is  heavy,  and 
keeps  the  head  very  hot.  The  Turks  and  Armenians 
often  do  the  same ;  and  in  warm  climates  this  pre- 
caution seems  a  preservative  against  the  dangerous 
consequences  which  result  from  obstructed  perspira- 
tion. 

From  this  interesting  colony  we  returned,  by  a  diffe- 
rent road  along  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  to  Baktche- 
serai ;  concerning  which  place  I  hope  not  to  have 
omitted  any  thing  the  reader  might  deem  worthy  of  his 
attention. 

*  The  reason  given  by  the  Rabbi  for  the  omission  of  the  Books 
of  .Moses  in  their  manuscript  copies  was,  that  the  Pentateuch, 
being  in  constant  use  for  the  instruction  of  their  children,  it  was 
reserved  apart,  that  the  whole  volume  might  not  be  liable  to  the 
injuries  it  would  thus  sustain. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

FROM  THE  CAPITA!  OF  THE  CRIMEA,  TO  THE  HERACLEOTIC 
CHEBSONESUS. 

UPON  our  arrival  at  the  bouse  where  we  had  lodged,  we 
found  the  servant  endeavouring  to  secure  a  very  large 
tarantula,  which  he  had  caught  in  one  of  the  out-houses. 
Some  utility  may  follow  even  our  imperfect  entomological 
researches,  if  they  cause  future  travellers  to  avoid  the 
dangerous  consequences  of  an  attack  from  such  animals. 
Both  from  my  own  experience,  and  the  very  extensive 
knowledge  of  Professor  Pallas,  I  am  authorised  to  as- 
sert, that  in  warm  countries  the  wounds  they  occasion 
sometimes  prove  fatal.  The  amputation  of  the  part 
affected  was  the  only  method  of  saving  our  soldiers  in 
Egypt  who  had  heen  bitten  by  the  scorpion ;  and  Pallas 
had  noticed  the  most  dangerous  consequences  from  the 
attacks  of  the  scolopendra,  the  phalangium,  and  the 
tarantula. 

The  evening  after  we  descended  from  the  fortress 
belonging  to  the  Jewish  colony,  we  left  Baktcheserai, 
and  reached  the  great  bay  of  Aktiar,  upon  which  place 
the  Russians,  in  the  time  of  Catherine  II.,  bestowed  the 
fantastic  name  of  Sebastopole.  We  had  a  passage  of 
about  two  versts  to  make  across  the  water  to  the  town. 
Prince  Viazemskoy,  the  governor,  had  stationed  a  sen- 
tinel with  a  boat,  who  told  us  he  had  waited  four  days 
in  expectation  of  our  coming ;  and,  according  to  the 
orders  he  had  received,  a  gun  was  tired,  to  give  notice 
to  the  garrison  of  our  arrival.  The  great  bay  of  Aktiar 
also  bears  the  name  of  The  Roads ;  and  here  the  Rus- 
sian fleet  is  frequently  at  anchor.  It  is  the  Ctenus  of 
Strabo.  The  harbour,  upon  which  the  town  of  Aktiar 
was  built  about  twenty  years  ago,  has  been  appropri- 
ated to  the  reception  of  Russian  ships  of  war.  There 
are  other  ports,  such  as  the  Careening  Bay,  the  Bay  of 
Quarantine,  &c.  The  Crimea  does  not  afford  timber 
for  building  ships,  although  there  is  always  a  sufficient 
supply  for  repairs.  The  fleets  of  the  world  might  ride 
secure,  and  have  convenient  anchorage,  in  the  great 
harbour ;  and  in  any  of  the  ports,  vessels  find  from 
twenty-one  to  seventy  feet  depth  of  water  and  good 
anchorage.  To  the  Russian  navy  it  is  one  of  their 
most  important  possessions ;  yet  such  was  the  surpris- 
ing ignorance  or  carelessness  of  their  government,  that 
for  some  time  after  the  capture  of  the  Crimea,  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  place  were  not  discovered.  The  plan 
of  the  harbour  somewhat  resembles  that  of  Malta. 

Aktiar  contains  two  churches,  one  of  which  is  a  hand- 
some building.  The  principal  street  is  broad,  and  the 
stairs  of  the  quay  are  spacious  and  magnificent.  For 
the  rest,  with  the  exception  of  its  magazines  and  bar- 
racks, it  can  boast  only  a  few  shops.*  Other  objects 

*  "  Aktiar,  so  called  from  its  white  rocks.  The  old  town  stood, 
as  we  were  told,  on  the  north  of  the  harbour,  where  there  are  no 
remains  of  any  consequence.  No  vessels  are  built  here,  as  the 
timber  must  all  be  floated  down  the  Bog  or  Dnieper.  A  regula- 
tion had  been  made  prohibiting  merchant  vessels  the  entrance 
into  the  harbour,  unless  in  positive  distress;  a  strange  way  of 
proceeding,  when  compared  with  the  general  policy  of  European 
governments.  The  reason  assigned  was  the  embezzlement  of  the 
public  stores,  which  were  sold  to  the  merchants  by  the  govern- 
ment officers  almost  without  shame.  The  effect  has  been  to  check 
entirely  the  prosperity  of  the  town,  and  to  raise  every  foreign 
commodity  to  a  most  extravagant  price.  Even  provisions  cannot 
be  brought  by  sea  without  a  special  licence.  This  information  I 
derived  from  the  Port  Admiral  Bandakof,  and  from  an  English 
officer  in  the  Kussian  service.  The  natural  advantages  of  the 
harbour  are  truly  surprising,  and  the  largest  vessels  lie  within  a 
cable's  length  of  the  shore.  The  harbour  is  divided  into  three 
coves,  affording  shelter  in  every  wind,  and  favourable  situations 
for  repairs,  building,  &c.  On  a  tongue  of  high  land,  between  the 
two  southern  creeks,  stands  the  admiralty  and  store-houses,  and 
on  the  opposite  side  is  the  town.  The  principal  arm  of  the  harbour 
runs  east,  and  is  terminated  by  the  valley  and  little  river  of 
Inkerman.  There  are  some  formidable  batteries,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour  is  very  easy  of  defence.  The  old  and  unservice- 
able cannon  are  broken  into  small  pieces,  by  being  raised  to  a 
great  height,  and  suffered  to  fall  on  a  bed  of  masonry,  and  then 
sent,  as  we  were  told,  to  Lugan,  to  be  new  cast.  To  build  a  ship 
in  the  Black  Sea  costs  half  as  much  again  as  to  construct  it  at 


demand  the  attention  of  the  traveller,  and  call  for  all 
his  activity.  Landing  at  Aktiar,  he  arrives  in  the  very 
centre  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  antiquities  of  the 
Crimea.  The  country  included  within  the  isthmus 
formed  by  the  principal  harbour  of  Aktiar,  or  Inker- 
man, that  is  to  say,  by  the  Ctenus  of  Strabo,  and  the 
port  of  Balaclava,  or  Portus  Symbolorum,  is  the  Hera- 
cleotic  Chersonesus,  so  accurately  described  by  that 
author  as  a  portion  of  the  Peninsula  Major,  or  Taurica 
Chersonesus.  On  this  small  district  stood  the  cities  of 
the  old  and  new  Chersonesus,  and  Eupatorium ;  the 
temples  of  Diana,  and  promontory  Parthenium,  cele- 
brated by  the  story  of  Iphigenia  ;  the  famous  Cherso- 
nesian  Mole ;  with  numerous  ramparts,  tombs,  canals, 
and  other  works,  the  memory  of  which  historians  pre- 
serve, but  the  last  traces  of  whose  magnificence  the 
Russians  daily  labour  to  annihilate. 

Prince  Viazemskoy  had  prepared  apartments  for  us 
in  a  palace  belonging  to  the  Crown,  similar  to  that  al- 
ready noticed  at  Stara  Crim ;  but  there  was  at  that 
time  resident  in  Aktiar  a  countryman  of  ours  in  the 
Russian  service,  an  illiterate  man,  whose  vanity  we 
found  would  be  piqued  if  we  did  not  take  up  our  abode 
with  hun.  He  was  originally  employed  as  servant  to 
the  astronomer  in  Cooke's  second  voyage ;  and  by  the 
powerful  interest  made  in  his  behalf,  by  Professor 
Pallas  and  other  persons  of  high  respectability,  obtained 
the  command  of  an  expedition  to  the  north-west  coast 
of  America,  of  which  Sailer  has  published  a  narrative. 
He  had  the  rank  of  commodore ;  and  his  claim  as  a 
countryman,  added  to  his  other  pretensions,  induced  us 
to  accept  his  offers  of  accommodation.  We  had  reason 
afterwards  to  regret  our  folly ;  for,  in  addition  to  tho 
privations  we  endured  beneath  his  roof,  we  found  our- 
selves thwarted  in  every  undertaking  by  his  interfer- 
ence, and  very  often  by  his  actual  misrepresentations  to 
the  governor  and  police  officers.  He  would  not  allow 
the  prince  to  grant  us  permission  for  the  removal  of 
any  article  of  antiquity  we  had  purchased,  although 
they  were  all  condemned  to  serve  as  building  materials ; 
and  we  had  soon  reason  to  apprehend,  that  we  were 
accompanied,  wherever  we  went,  by  as  dangerous  a  spy 
as  the  jealous  police  of  that  country  could  possibly  place 
over  us.  The  room  allotted  to  our  use  was  a  kind  of 
antechamber,  destitute  even  of  the  meanest  article  of 
furniture,  in  which  we  slept  upon  the  bare  floor ;  nor 
should  we  have  noticed  the  rigour  of  our  fare,  if  it  had 
not  borne  the  respectable  name  of  English  hospitality. 

The  prince  prepared  his  shalloop  for  us  on  the  next 
day,  with  twelve  oars,  to  visit  the  ruins  and  caverns  of 
Inkerman,  at  the  extremity  of  the  principal  harbour. 
The  commodore  and  the  metropolitan  bishop  accom- 
panied us.  Before  we  reached  Inkerman,  some  very 
remarkable  excavations  appeared  in  the  rocks  by  the 
side  of  the  bay,  which  were  visible  at  a  considerable 
distance.  Upon  examination,  they  proved  to  be  cham- 
bers with  arched  windows,  cut  in  the  solid  stone  with 
great  care  and  art.  The  bishop  represented  them  to 
have  been  the  retreats  of  Christians  in  the  earliest  ages. 
But  to  give  an  idea  of  what  we  saw  at  Inkerman  would 
baffle  every  power  of  pen  or  pencil.  The  rocks  all 
round  the  extremity  of  the  harbour  are  hewn  into 
chapels,  monasteries,  cells,  sepulchres,  and  a  variety  of 
works  which  confound  and  astonish  the  beholder.  A 
river  flows  here  into  the  bay,  after  leaving  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  valley  in  Europe.  At  the  mouth  of  this 
river  the  remarkable  antiquities  are  situated  which  it 
is  my  present  endeavour  to  describe,  the  excavations 
appearing  on  both  sides  of  it.  Those  which  first  appear 
to  persons  approaching  from  Aktiar  are  on  the  south 
side,  and  have  been  converted  into  magazines  for  hold- 

Cronstadt,  the  wood  coming  from  so  great  a  distance." — HE  B R  R'S 
JUS.  Journal.  [It  would  appear  from  Mr  Spencer's  account  that 
the  building  of  ships  is  now  proceeded  with  at  Sevastopole  (for 
the  Tartar  name  of  Aktiar  is  somewhat  exploded),  and  that  tliu 
dock  yards,  with  an  admiralty  and  arsenal,  are  under  the  care  of 
Mr  Upton,  an  English  engineer.  The  works  carried  on  by  the 
Russian  government  at  this  great  naval  station  are  very  stupen- 
dous. The  population  of  the  town,  including  sailors  and  soldiers, 
has  been  estimated  as  high  as  22,000.] 
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ing  gunpowder.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  we  could 
prevail  upon  the  sentinels  to  suffer  us  to  enter  the  caves 
in  which  the  ammunition  js  kept.  These  caves  seem  to 
have  constituted  an  entire  monastery ;  as  the  rock  has 
been  so  wonderfully  perforated,  that  it  now  exhibits  a 
church,  with  several  chambers  and  long  passages  lead- 
ing off  in  various  directions.  Passing  along  these,  the 
fine  prospect  of  the  valley  of  Inkerman  is  seen  through 
the  wide  open  arches,  together  with  heaps  of  ruins  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  The  principal  cavern 
appears  to  have  been  the  church.  We  found  several 
stone  coffins  cut  in  the  rock,  which  had  been  laid  open ; 
and  we  noticed  some  Greek  inscriptions  above  them. 
It  was  now  evening ;  and  night  rapidly  coming  on, 
the  full  moon  rose  in  great  splendour  over  the  long 
valley  of  Inkerman,  and  pi-esented  a  landscape,  through 
the  arches  of  these  gloomy  caverns,  which  perhaps  it 
is  not  possible  for  imagination  to  conceive.  On  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river  the  excavations  were  still  more 
frequent,  and  somewhat  more  distant  from  the  bay. 
Crossing  an  ancient  bridge,  whose  fair  proportioned 
arch  and  massive  superstructure  indicated  masonry  of 
some  remote  age,  we  found  the  caverns  so  numerous 
as  to  occupy  one  entire  side  of  a  mountain,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  which  were  the  towers  and  battlements  of  a  very 
large  fortress,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Ge- 
noese, but  perhaps  originally  a  part  of  the  fortifications 
erected  by  Diophantus,  one  of  the  generals  of  Mithri- 
dates.  From  the  appearance  of  the  staircases  which 
conduct  to  it,  and  which  lead  also  to  the  very  caverns 
before  mentioned,  it  is  evident  that  a  fortress  was  erected 
there  ever  since  the  excavations  were  first  made,  what- 
ever the  date  of  their  origin  may  be.  Several  chapels, 
together  with  the  remains  of  stone  sepulchres,  which 
seem  to  have  contained  the  bodies  of  distinguished 
persons,  are  among  these  chambers,  now  tenanted  by 
Tartars  and  their  goats.  The  stone  coffins  serve  as 
drinking-troughs  for  the  cattle ;  and  the  altars,  once 
perfumed  with  incense,  are  now  filthy  receptacles  for 
dung  and  mud.  Pallas,  who  had  paid  considerable  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  believed  all  these  remains, 
whether  of  buildings  or  excavated  chambers,  to  have 
originated  in  a  settlement  of  Arians,  who  when  Chris- 
tianity met  with  general  persecution,  fled  to  these  rocks, 
and  fortified  themselves  against  the  barbarian  inhabi- 
tants of  the  peninsula.  Similar  works  are  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  Crimea,  particularly  at  Schulu  and  Man- 
koup ;  also  in  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  Europe ;  and 
they  have  generally  been  attributed  to  the  labours  of 
those  early  Christians  who  fled  from  persecution.  The 
air  of  Inkerman  is  unwholesome  during  the  months  of 
summer  and  autumn;  and  this  may  be  said,  in  some 
degree,  of  the  whole  peninsula.  Even  the  inhabitants 
are  afflicted  with  frequent  fevers ;  but  strangers  rarely 
escape.  The  tertian  fever  is  the  most  common.  In  the 
autumn  it  is  very  difficult  to  avoid  this  disorder,  parti- 
cularly at  Akmetchet,  Aktiar,  Koslof,  Sudak,  and  Ka- 
rasubazar.  Baktcheserai  is  the  most  healthy  situation, 
because  a  constant  current  of  air  passes  through  the 
defile  in  which  it  is  situated,  and  the  water  is  excellent. 
After  returning  from  our  excursion  to  Inkerman, 
we  endeavoured  to  investigate  the  ancient  geography 
of  the  Heracleotic  peninsula.  It  was  a  work  of  some 
difficulty ;  yet  the  materials  indeed  were  ample.  The 
ruins,  as  they  still  existed,  with  the  assistance  of  Strabo, 
and  an  accurate  survey  of  the  country,  might  be  deemed 
sufficient  for  the  purpose ;  but  the  insurmountable  diffi- 
culties created  by  the  barbarity  of  the  Russians  were 
very  intimidating.  When  they  settled  in  the  country, 
the  remains  of  the  city  of  Chersonesus  were  so  consi- 
derable, that  all  its  gates  were  standing.  These  they 
soon  demolished;  and,  proceeding  in  their  favourite 
employment  of  laying  waste,  they  pulled  down,  broke, 
buried,  and  destroyed  whatever  they  could  find  which 
might  serve  to  illustrate  its  former  history ;  blowing  up 
its  ancient  foundations  ;  tearing  open  tombs;  overthrow- 
ing temples;  and  then,  removing  the  masses  of  stone  and 
marble  to  Aktiar,  exposed  them  for  sale,  by  cubic  mea- 
sure, to  serve  as  materials  in  building.  If  the  Archi- 
pelago should  fall  under  the  dominion  of  Russia,  the 


fine  remains  of  ancient  Greece  will  be  no  more ;  Athena 
will  be  razed,  and  not  a  stone  be  left  to  mark  where  the 
city  stood.  Turks  are  men  of  taste  and  science,  in  com- 
parison with  Russians.  Among  other  interesting  anti- 
quities, which  the  latter  had  removed  from  the  city  of 
Chersonesus,  was  a  beautiful  bas-relief,  of  white  marble, 
exhibiting  sculpture  equal  in  perfection  to  some  of  the 
most  admired  productions  of  the  art.  It  had  closed  the 
entrance  to  the  tomb  of  a  philosopher  by  the  name  of 
Theagenes.  Any  of  the  inhabitants  of  Aktiar  might 
have  purchased  it,  together  with  a  ton-weight  besides 
of  other  stones,  for  a  single  rouble.  To  us  the  sale  was 
prohibited,  because  we  were  strangers ;  and,  worse  than 
all,  we  were  Englishmen.  Commodore  Billings  parti- 
cularly insisted,  that  the  consequences  would  be  serious 
if  it  reached  the  ears  of  the  emperor  that  Englishmen 
were  allowed  to  remove  any  thing  of  this  description ; 
so  the  cippus  of  Theagenes  was  left  to  its  fate.  As  a 
bas-relief,  it  represented  Theagenes  and  his  wife.  The 
drapery  of  these  figures  beautifully  displayed  the  per- 
fection to  which  the  art  of  sculpture  had  attained  among 
the  inhabitants,  and  thereby  illustrated  and  confirmed 
the  text  of  Pliny.  The  philosopher  held  in  his  left 
hand  a  scroll,  in  form  and  size  resembling  the  manu- 
scripts found  in  Pompeii.  His  feet  were  bound  in  san- 
dals. His  wife,  in  a  Grecian  habit,  wore  a  long  robe, 
which  fell  negligently  in  folds  to  the  ground.  They 
both  appeared  in  the  prime  of  life.  From  the  style  of 
the  inscription  written  below,  the  late  Professor  Person 
affirmed  that  the  date  of  it  might  have  been  at  least 
200  years  prior  to  Christianity.  I  was  afterwards  con- 
ducted to  the  sepulchre  from  the  mouth  of  which  they 
had  removed  this  marble.  It  was  a  family  vault,  hewn 
in  the  rock  on  the  outside  of  the  walls  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Chersonesus.  Within  were  recesses  for  the  bodies 
of  the  dead.  When  it  was  opened,  the  soldiers  found 
the  bones  still  in  a  state  of  preservation,  and  they  scat- 
tered them  among  the  ruins.  There  were  many  other 
sepulchres  of  the  same  kind  on  the  side  of  the  rock  in 
which  this  appeared,  hewn  in  the  same  manner,  and 
closed  by  a  large  stone.  Thus,  evidently,  the  custom 
of  the  Chersonesians  was  to  bury,  and  not  to  burn,  the 
dead.  With  the  single  exception  of  the  vase  found  at 
Yeuikale",  we  observed  no  where  in  the  Crimea  either 
ashes,  urns,  or  other  proof  of  bodies  consumed  by  fire. 
Leaving  Aktiar,  and  following  the  coast  westward,  we 
passed  the  bay  in  which  the  Russian  artillery  is  stationed. 
Then,  arriving  upon  the  bay  for  the  quarantine,  on  its 
western  side  appeared  the  ruins  and  sepulchres  of  a  town 
perfectly  distinct  from  that  of  Chersonesus,  and  which 
answers  the  situation  assigned  by  Strabo  to  Eupatorium, 
built  by  Diophantus.  His  observations  state,  that  the  pro- 
montory on  which  the  town  stood,  inclining  towards  the 
city,  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  stadia,  formed  a  consider- 
able bay,  beyond  which  was  the  Ctenus,  and  that  the  inha- 
bitants built  a  mole  across,  which  united  the  two  towns. 
The  remains  of  the  mole  are  yet  visible,  and  the  dis- 
tance, allowing  for  every  stadium  an  English  furlong, 
is  precisely  that  which  he  describes.  A  place  for  the 
quarantine  is  now  built  upon  that  bay,  and  divides 
Eupatorium  from  Chersonesus ;  for  immediately  after 
passing  the  quarantine,  appears  the  promontory  on 
which  stood  the  city  of  Chersonesus,  now  covered  by 
its  ruins.  On  its  eastern  side,  below  the  ancient  walls 
of  the  town,  are  the  sepulchres  of  the  Chersonesians 
in  great  number,  ranged  in  very  regular  order.  The 
plain  between  Chersonesus  and  Eupatorium  is  also 
covered  by  ruined  buildings ;  and  to  the  south  of  the 
former  city,  at  the  distance  of  a  verst  behind  the  pro- 
montory, upon  an  eminence,  is  a  tumulus  of  a  size  so 
remarkable,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  attract  notice.  Im- 
mediately after  passing  the  promontory  of  Eupatorium, 
towards  the  east,  begins  the  Ctenus,  or  Harbour  of 
Inkerman;  the  entrance  to  which  constitutes  the  Roads 
of  Aktiar,  and  which  exactly  corresponds  with  the  ac- 
count given  by  Strabo.  The  old  walls,  both  of  the  town 
of  Chersonesus  and  of  the  buildings  which  it  contained, 
are  extremely  thick,  being  in  fact  all  of  them  double ; 
that  is  to  say,  having  a  shell  on  each  side  constructed 
with  immense  masses  of  stone,  and  the  interval  between 
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the  two  filled  with  a  cement  containing  fragments  of  pot- 
tery and  other  coarse  materials.  Earthenware  seemed 
to  have  been  in  great  abundance,  not  only  as  it  was  em- 
.ployed  among  the  materials  for  building,  but  because 
the  ground  was  covered  with  fragments  of  broken  ves- 
sels. Two  strong  towers,  one  of  which  stood  contiguous 
to  the  bay,  were  entire  in  1794.  Pallas  had  seen  them. 
Attached  to  one  of  these  was  a  slab  of  white  marble, 
•with  an  inscription,  which  records  a  return  of  thanks 
for  a  gift  of  money,  and  repairs  done  to  the  walls  for 
the  safety  of  the  city,  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
.Zeno,  a  name  common  to  some  of  the  Roman  emperors 
on  the  throne  of  Constantinople  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries.  In  the  latter  part  is  mentioned  the  restora- 
tion of  a  tower,  probably  that  on  which  the  inscription 
was  found. 

From  the  little  harbour  lying  between  the  cities  of 
Chersonesus  and  Eupatorium,  an  artificial  canal,  wind- 
ing round  towards  the  walls  of  the  former,  and  hewn 
in  the  rock,  yet  remains  very  entire.  It  was  calculated 
to  admit  small  vessels  within  the  suburbs  of  the  city. 
Towards  the  extremity  it  is  now  dry,  although  the  fish- 
ing-boats of  the  inhabitants  still  enter  its  mouth.  "  In 
this  city,"  says  Strabo,  "  is  the  temple  of  a  virgin,  a 
certain  dcsmon,  from  whom  also  the  promontory  is 
named,  a  hundred  stadia  farther  on,  and  called  Par- 
thcnium,  having  the  fane  of  the  daemon,  and  her  image. 
Between  the  city  and  the  promontory  are  three  ports." 
Taking  therefore  this  clue,  and  following  the  coast,  the 
three  harbours  mentioned  by  Strabo  will  be  found  to 
occur  very  regularly  ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  determine 
the  particular  promontory  on  which  the  shrine  and  sta- 
tue of  the  doemon  virgin  was  said  to  stand.  As  the 
coast  inclines  towards  the  south,  a  very  remarkable 
black  rock  advances  from  the  cliff  into  the  sea,  to- 
wards the  west,  perforated  by  a  lofty  natural  arch, 
through  which  boats  may  pass.  The  singular  appear- 
ance of  such  a  scene  might  furnish  a  basis  for  supersti- 
tion ;  and  above  this  rock  were  the  remains  of  a  building 
of  an  oblong  form,  constructed  with  very  considerable 
masses  of  stone  placed  together  without  cement.  Near, 
were  also  other  ruins.  Farther  on  is  a  promontory  still 
more  striking,  to  which  Formaleoni  gives  the  name  of 
the  Promontory  of  Parthenium,  terminating  by  a  per- 
pendicular precipice  of  very  great  height.  Then  follows 
the  bay  in  which  stands  the  Monastery  of  St  George,  in 
a  picturesque  and  singular  situation,  so  placed  among 
sloping  rocks  as  to  seem  inaccessible.  The  few  monks 
who  reside  there  have  formed  their  little  gardens  upon 
terraces  one  above  another.  If  there  be  any  thing 
which  can  strengthen  Formaleoni's  opinion,  it  is  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  foundation  of  a  monastery  and  chapel 
so  near  the  spot.  The  early  Christians,  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  Pagan  edifices,  almost  always  erected  new  build- 
ings, sacred  to  their  own  religion,  upon  the  spot,  and 
often  with  the  materials  of  the  old.  The  monks  of  the 
monastery,  in  the  ground  behind  their  chapel,  had  re- 
cently found  a  small  stone  column,  the  shaft  of  which 
Avas  seven  feet  eight  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and 
thirteen  inches  in  diameter.  This  column,  together 
with  a  few  broken  slabs  of  marble,  and  other  antiqui- 
ties discovered  there,  seem  to  prove,  supposing  For- 
maleoni's position  of  Parthenium  to  be  correct,  that  in 
this  situation  stood  the  old  Chersonesus,  which  Strabo, 
after  speaking  of  the  new,  describes  as  in  ruins,  and  as 
occurring  after  the  promontory.  That  there  is  some 
reason,  however,  to  dissent  from  the  opinion  maintained 
by  Formaleoni,  will  appear  in  the  sequel ;  as  there  is  a 
promontory  between  the  monastery  of  St  George  and 
the  harbour  of  Balaclava,  which,  independent  of  the 
tradition  concerning  it,  is  perhaps  more  suited  to  the 
account  Strabo  has  given  of  the  fane  of  the  daemon  vir- 
gin, as  well  as  to  the  terrible  nature  of  her  rites.  It 
will  be  noticed  in  a  subsequent  account  of  a  journey  we 
made  afterwards  along  this  coast,  with  Professor  Pallas, 
from  Balaclava  to  the  extreme  south-western  point  of 
the  minor  peninsula  of  Chersonesus. 

The  whole  of  this  little  peninsula  is  marked  by  ves- 
tiges of  ancient  buildings.  The  traces  of  walls  cross  it 
in  so  many  directions,  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 


the  purposes  for  which  they  were  erected.  And  if  we 
take  into  consideration  the  curious  remains  at  Inker- 
man,  the  ruins  of  the  cities  of  Eupatorium  and  Cher- 
sonesus, of  the  fortresses,  and  other  buildings  along  the 
coast,  at  Balaclava,  and  other  parts  of  this  small  dis- 
trict, we  shall  certainly  not  find  in  any  other  part  of 
Europe  so  much  to  interest  as  well  as  to  confound  the 
traveller,  in  an  equal  extent  of  territory.  From  the 
monastery  of  St  George  we  returned  to  Aktiar,  having 
promised  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the  day  with  Prince 
Viazemskoy,  who,  as  there  were  no  post-horses,  had 
kindly  supplied  us  with  his  own. 

Afterwards  we  set  out  again,  by  the  common  road, 
to  Balaclava,  with  a  view  to  examine  that  place,  and 
then  to  traverse  the  whole  coast  as  far  as  Alusta ;  which 
journey  would  comprehend  not  only  the  finest  scenery 
of  the  Crimea,  but  also  would  complete  our  survey  of 
its  southern  coast.  So  much  has  been  said  by  travellers 
of  the  famous  Valley  of  Baidar,  that  the  Vale  of  Bala- 
clava, which  is  hardly  surpassed  by  any  prospect  in  the 
Crimea,  lias  hitherto  escaped  notice.  Yet  the  wild 
gigantic  landscape,  which  towards  its  southern  extre- 
mity surrounds  the  town  ;  its  mountains ;  its  ruins,  and 
its  harbour ;  the  houses  covered  by  vines  and  flowers, 
and  overshadowed  by  the  thick  foliage  of  mulberry  and 
walnut  trees — make  it  altogether  enchanting.  Nothing 
can  equal  the  fidelity  with  which  Strabo  has  laid  down 
the  coasts  of  the  Crimea — a  circumstance  which  may  per- 
haps be  attributed  to  the  place  of  his  nativity,  Amasia, 
whose  situation  enabled  him  to  acquire  familiar  know- 
ledge of  the  shores  of  the  Euxine.  In  his  account  of  the 
Archipelago  and  Mediterranean,  although  always  an  ac- 
curate writer,  he  by  no  means  evinces  the  same  degree 
of  precision.  According  to  him,  the  port  of  Balaclava, 
together  with  the  Ctenus,  or  harbour  of  Inkerman, 
constituted  by  their  approach  an  isthmus  of  forty  stadia, 
or  five  miles ;  which,  with  a  wall,  fenced  in  the  minor 
peninsula,  having  within  it  the  city  of  Chersonesus. 
The  wall  we  found  afterwards  with  Professor  Pallas, 
and  its  extent  agreed  very  well  with  Strabo's  account. 
The  port  of  Balaclava  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable in  the  Crimea.  From  the  town  it  appears  like 
one  of  the  smallest  of  our  northern  lakes,  land-locked 
by  high  precipitous  mountains.  Though  its  entrance  is 
so  narrow  that  ships  can  hardly  find  a  passage,  yet  it 
affords  excellent  anchorage  and  security  in  all  weather 
from  the  dreadful  storms  of  the  Black  Sea.  Ships  of  war, 
of  any  burden,  may  find  sufficient  depth  of  water  and  a 
safe  asylum  there.  The  heights  around  it  are  the  first 
objects  descried  by  vessels  in  sailing  from  Constanti- 
nople. But  if  any  ill-fated  mariner,  driven  by  tempests, 
sought  a  shelter  in  the  port  of  Balaclava,  during  the 
reign  of  Paul,  he  was  speedily  driven  out  again,  or  sunk, 
by  an  enemy  as  inhospitable  as  the  wind  or  the  waves. 
The  inhabitants  had  small  pieces  of  artillery  stationed 
on  the  heights,  with  the  most  positive  orders,  from  that 
insane  tyrant,  to  fire  at  any  vessel  who  should  presume 
to  take  refuge  there.*  The  town  is  at  present  colonised 
by  Greeks  from  the  Morea :  a  set  of  daring  pirates,  to 
whom  the  place  was  assigned  by  the  late  empress,  for 
the  services  they  rendered  in  her  last  war  with  the 
Turks.  We  found  the  inhabitants  of  Misitra,  Corinth, 
of  the  Isles  of  Cephalonia,  Zante,  &c.,  living  without 
any  intermixture  of  Tartars  or  Russians,  according  to 
the  manners  and  customs  of  their  own  country.  We 
were  treated  by  them,  as  I  had  reason  to  think  we 
should  be,  with  every  degree  of  politeness  and  hospi- 
tality. The  paroxysms  of  the  fever  I  had  caught  in  the 
bad  air  of  lukerman,  perhaps  increased  by  constant 
fatigue  of  mind  and  body,  might  have  induced  many  a 
worthy  landlord  to  have  denied  me  admission  to  his 
house,  through  fear  of  communicating  the  plague  to  his 
family ;  but  the  brave  Spartan  Feodosia,  with  whom 
we  lodged  at  Balaclava,  not  only  received  me,  but  at- 
*  ("The  jealousy  with  which  the  port  of  Balaclava  was  guarded 
arose  from  the  facilities  it  was  supposed  to  offer  for  smuggling-, 
and  it  was  only  very  recently  that  even  ships  in  distress  were 
permitted  to  take  shelter  within  it.  This  humane  relaxation, 
like  most  of  the  other  beneficial  regulations  in  the  Crimea,  yaa 
granted  at  the  instance  of  Count  Vorontzof.] 
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tended  me  with  all  the  solicitude  of  a  Samaritan.  We 
arrived  by  moonlight :  his  house  was  beautifully  situated 
upon  a  rock  near  the  harbour.  The  variety  of  different 
nations  which  are  found  in  the  Crimea,  each  living  as 
if  in  a  country  of  its  own,  practising  its  peculiar  cus- 
toms, and  preserving  its  religious  rites,  is  one  of  the 
circumstances  which  render  the  peninsula  interesting 
to  a  stranger.  At  Baktcheserai,  Tartars  and  Turks  ; 
upon  the  rocks  above  them,  a  colony  of  Karaite  Jews ; 
at  Balaclava,  a  horde  of  Greeks ;  an  army  of  Russians 
at  Akmetchet ;  in  other  towns,  Anatolians  and  Arme- 
nians ;  in  the  steppes,  Nagays,  Gipsies,  and  Calmucks ; 
so  that  in  a  very  small  district  of  territory,  as  in  a 
menagerie,  very  opposite  specimens  of  living  curiosities 
are  singularly  contrasted.  Nor  is  it  only  with  a  view  to 
its  natural  history  that  the  traveller  finds  ample  source 
of  instruction ;  his  attention  is  continually  diverted  from 
such  considerations  by  the  antiquities  of  the  country. 
At  Balaclava  they  offered  for  sale  several  Greek  coins 
of  uncommon  beauty  and  rarity ;  the  most  remarkable 
were  of  silver. 

On  the  heights  above  the  mouth  of  the  port,  are  the 
ruins  of  a  magnificent  fortress,  built  by  the  Genoese 
when  they  possessed  this  harbour.  The  arms  of  Genoa 
are  upon  the  walls.  The  mountain  on  the  north-east 
side  is  covered  by  its  mouldering  towers,  and  the  rock 
itself  has  been  excavated  so  as  to  exhibit  stately  maga- 
zines and  chambers,  the  sides  of  which  were  lined  with 
coloured  stucco.  It  is  surprising  the  inhabitants  of  Bala- 
clava do  not  use  these  caves ;  for  they  are  very  habitable, 
and  the  stucco  is  still  in  the  highest  preservation.  We 
entered  one,  which  was  a  spacious  oblong  chamber,  lined 
throughout  with  stucco,  and  somewhat  resembling  the 
famous  Piscina  mirabile,  near  the  supposed  villa  of  Lu- 
cullus,  at  Baia,  in  Italy.  We  could  form  no  conjecture 
for  what  purpose  this  place  was  intended,  except  as  a 
granary  or  storeroom  ;  it  bore  no  marks  of  any  aqueous 
deposit  upon  its  sides,  and  was  at  the  same  time  dry  and 
in  perfect  preservation ;  therefore  it  could  not  have  served 
as  a  reservoir  for  water.  The  mountains  which  sur- 
round the  port  are  of  red  and  white  marble,  full  of  cracks 
and  fissures,  but  calculated  for  ample  quarries,  if  worked 
beyond  the  surface.  The  shore  is  in  some  parts  covered 
by  a  fine  glittering  sand,  the  particles  of  which  consist 
wholly  of  gold-coloured  mica,  in  a  state  of  extreme  di- 
vision, making  the  most  beautiful  writing  sand  that 
can  be  used  ;  and,  as  it  may  be  obtained  in  any  quantity, 
would  answer  very  well  as  an  article  of  commerce. 
There  has  been  nothing  of  the  kind  yet  sold  by  sta- 
tioners which  can  be  compared  with  the  sand  of  Bala- 
clava; for  when  scattered  over  fresh  writing,  it  produces 
an  effect  as  if  the  ink  had  been  covered  with  minute 
scales  of  polished  gold,  which  it  will  retain  for  any 
number  of  years. 

The  appearance  of  so  much  mica  might  induce  an 
opinion,  that  a  foundation  of  rocks,  of  a  formation  ante- 
rior to  those  which  surround  the  port,  cannot  be  very 
remote  ;  but  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  where  geolo- 
gical phenomena  are  so  extraordinary.  Pallas  often 
confessed,  that  in  all  his  travels  he  had  never  met  with 
similar  appearances.  It  is  impossible  to  conjecture  the 
depth  at  which  the  primitive  foundation  of  granite  lies ; 
there  are  no  traces  of  any  such  substance,  not  even 
among  the  pebbles  on  the  coast.  The  strata  of  the 
Crimea  have  been  formed  by  a  process  so  inexplicable, 
that  no  attention  to  their  position  will  afford  matter  for 
any  regular  systematic  arrangement.  Advancing  from 
the  Isthmus  of  Perecop,  towards  the  chain  of  moun- 
tains which  line  all  the  southern  coast,  the  great  north- 
ern plain  of  the  peninsula,  consisting  of  a  soft  calcareous 
deposit,  by  an  alternate  series  of  depressed  surfaces 
continually  sinks  towards  the  south.  Almost  all  the 
principal  elevations  of  the  globe  rise  from  the  east,  and 
fall  towai'ds  the  west.  The  declivities  of  the  Crimea, 
and  the  precipitous  sides  of  its  mountains,  are  all  op- 
posed to  the  south.  Perhaps  a  familiar  exposition  of 
these  geological  features  may  be  afforded,  by  saying, 
that  the  perceptible  elevations  of  the  peninsula,  visible 
even  in  its  plains,  resemble,  by  their  alternate  order, 
the  teeth  of  a  saw. 


Towards  the  south,  its  highest  mountains  are  all 
broken  off  abruptly,  as  if  by  the  sinking  of  the  main 
bed  in  the  depths  of  the  Black  Sea.  Towards  the  north, 
a  tertiary  deposit  of  calcareous  matter,  filled  with  the 
remains  of  shells,  extends  beyond  the  Isthmus,  even  to 
the  Dnieper.  Thus  the  exterior,  or  upper  strata,  of 
the  peninsula,  consists  of  calcareous  matter,  of  very  re- 
cent formation,  in  which  there  is  nothing  otherwise  re- 
markable than  the  proof  they  afford,  by  the  remains  of 
marine  bodies,  of  the  draining  of  the  waters  from  the 
great  plain  of  Tartary — a  subject  we  shall  not  now 
further  discuss.  But  the  wonder  is,  that  where  moun- 
tains have  attained  an  elevation  of  above  1200  feet,  no 
trace,  either  of  primitive  granite,  or,  as  a  leader  to  it, 
of  any  regular  schistose  deposit,  should  appear.  Be- 
neath these  enormous  calcareous  masses,  pillars,  if  they 
may  be  so  called,  of  marble,  trap,  clay,  common  lime- 
stone, and  schistus,  make  their  appearance  in  parallel 
and  almost  vertical  veins,  propping  up  the  superincum- 
bent strata.  Pallas  forcibly  illustrates  their  position 
by  observing,  that  they  stand  like  books  upon  the  shelf 
of  a  library.  These  veins  alternate  with  each  other ; 
and  although  they  are  somewhat  inclined,  leaning  from 
north-west  towards  the  south-east,  yet  their  position  in 
certain  instances  is  nearly  vertical.  These  extraordi- 
nary phenomena  may  be  discerned  all  along  the  south- 
western coast ;  and  that  the  depth  to  which  they  extend 
is  very  great,  will  be  evident  from  the  representation 
of  the  marble  mountains  of  Balaclava,  whose  precipi- 
tous elevation  from  the  sea  bespeaks  a  corresponding 
depth  below  the  water.  When  the  veins  of  clay  are 
washed  away  by  the  sea,  either  vast  chasms  are  left, 
or  the  neighbouring  veins  fall  in ;  as  it  happened  upon 
the  south  coast  at  Kiitchiickoy,  not  long  ago,  when  a 
whole  village  was  buried,  which  the  late  empress  re- 
built at  her  own  expense.  In  the  clay  is  sometimes 
veined  slate,  and  often  blocks  of  wood,  so  impregnated 
with  bitumen  that  it  burns  like  coal.  The  coast  of 
Balaclava  is  entirely  of  marble ;  more  towards  the 
north-west,  as  at  the  monastery  of  St  George,  it  con- 
sists of  black  slate ;  farther  on,  the  other  substances 
occur,  in  the  order  and  position  already  described.  To 
the  north  of  the  coast  these  veins  are  covered  by  cal- 
careous matter,  extremely  full  of  the  remains  of  organ- 
ised bodies.  The  extraneous  fossils  of  the  Crimea  are 
very  curious  ;  many  of  them  relate  to  animals  now  un- 
known. Of  these  may  be  mentioned  the  lapis  nummu- 
larivs,  which  is  very  common  here,  and.  rare  every 
where  else.  It  is  found  about  the  pyramids  of  Egypt, 
and  in  some  parts  of  France.  The  streets  of  Balaclava, 
I  have  reason  to  believe,  are  exactly  the  same  now  as 
they  were  in  very  ancient  times.  They  resemble  what 
Pompeii  would  be,  if  it  was  again  inhabited  according 
to  its  ancient  form.  The  principal  street  of  Balaclava 
is  as  narrow  as  that  which  has  been  exposed  at  Pom- 
peii, and  paved  in  the  same  manner,  only  the  materials 
are  variegated  red  and  white  marble  instead  of  lava, 
and  their  appearance  proves  that  the  marble  of  Bala- 
clava is  susceptible  of  a  very  high  polish.  The  shops 
are  also  like  those  of  Pompeii,  and  the  inhabitants  all 
of  them  Greeks.  Their  uniform  adherence  to  the  an- 
cient costume  of  their  country,  though  a  little  theatri- 
cal, supported  the  illusion.  They  wore  helmets ;  but 
these  being  made  of  green  and  red  morocco,  and  not  a 
little  greasy  with  use,  might  be  said  to  serve  rather  for 
a  caricature  than  a  portrait  of  their  progenitors.  Their 
market  of  fruit  is  a  very  good  one,  particularly  for 
melons.  I  went  into  one  of  their  melon  shops,  which 
contained  about  2000  water  melons,  piled  in  a  regular 
square  mass,  selling  for  ten  copeeks  the  dozen — less 
than  a  halfpenny  each.  The  water  melon  of  the  Crimea 
does  not  attain  half  the  size  in  which  it  is  seen  at  Naples, 
but  the  flavour  is  nearly  as  fine.  At  Cherson,  which  is 
more  to  the  north,  it  grows  as  large  as  in  Italy.  Vines 
cover  the  porticoes  of  all  the  doors  in  Balaclava ;  and 
so  rapid  is  the  growth  of  that  plant,  that,  in  two  years, 
if  they  told  us  truth,  a  vine  yielded  two  bushels  of 
grapes.  They  have  no  foreign  commerce.  The  rest  of 
their  shops  were  appropriated  to  the  sale  of  the  few 
necessaries  which  the  inhabitants  require ;  who  seemed 
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to  lead  a  very  idle  life,  smoking,  taking  coffee,  chewin_ 
tobacco  or  opium,  lounging  about  the  streets,  or  play- 
ing at  chess  or  at  draughts  in  the  coffee-houses,  or  be- 
fore the  doors  of  their  houses.  We  observed  a  game 
here  which  was  quite  new  to  us ;  the  Greeks  call  it 
mangala,  and  I  have  since  seen  it  at  Constantinople.  It 
is  played  with  a  board  having  two  rows  of  parallel  par- 
titions, into  each  of  which  was  placed  a  certain  number 
of  small  shells,  such  as  the  natives  of  Guinea  use  for 
money. 

We  found  it  necessary  to  leave  our  carriage  at  Bala- 
clava, in  order  to  visit  the  celebrated  valley  of  Baidar 
the  passage  to  which  is  performed  on  horseback,  over 
high  mountains,  covered  with  wood  to  their  summits 
and,  on  that  account,  having  more  of  the  Appenine  thai 
the  Alpine  character.  Those  which  skirt  the  coast,  anc 
which  we  shall  presently  describe,  can  be  compared  to 
neither. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

FROM  THE  HERACLEOTIC  CHERSONESUS,  ALONG  THE  SOUTH 
COAST  OF  THE  CRIMEA. 

THERE  is  no  part  of  the  Crimea  which  has  attracted  the 
notice  of  preceding  travellers  so  much  as  the  valley  oi 
Baidar.  It  has  been  described  under  the  pompous  titles 
of  the  Tauric  Arcadia,  and  Crimean  Tempe,  with  much 
warmth  of  fancy,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  with  some 
fallacy  of  representation.  If  any  attempt  is  here  made 
to  dispel  the  illusion  thus  excited,  it  is  because  those 
•who  come  after  may  not  meet  with  disappointment. 
"  Even  the  vales  of  Caucasus,"  says  Pallas,  "  far  sur- 
pass this  celebrated  spot."  It  will  not  admit  of  a  com- 
parison with  many  of  the  beautiful  scenes  in  Switzerland, 
nor  even  with  those  in  Norway  and  Sweden.  A  very 
extensive  cultivated  plain,  surrounded  by  high  moun- 
tains, may  be  considered  as  one  of  those  pleasing  pros- 
pects which  call  to  mind  the  description  given  by  Johnson 
of  his  Abyssinian  vale ;  but,  being  without  water  as  an 
ornament,  must  be  deemed  deficient  in  a  principal  ob- 
ject belonging  to  picturesque  scenery.  The  valley  itself, 
abstracting  the  consideration  of  the  mountains  around, 
may  be  compared  to  many  parts  of  Britain,  particularly 
the  vales  of  Kent  and  Surrey.  It  is  rather  more  than 
ten  mile.s  in  length,  and  six  in  breadth ;  so  beautifully 
cultivated,  that  the  eye  roams  over  meadows,  woods, 
and  rich  corn-fields,  enclosed  and  intersected  by  green 
hedges  and  garden  plantations.  The  villages  are  neat, 
and  the  inhabitants  healthy.  Protected  from  violent 
winds,  and  irrigated  by  clear  streams  which  fall  from 
the  hills  imperceptibly  through  the  fields,  it  seemed  a 
happy  retreat ;  and  our  ride  through  it  was  very  pleas- 
ing. The  mode  of  enclosure,  and  the  manner  of  culti- 
vation, resembled  those  used  in  our  own  country.  The 
mountains,  as  well  as  the  plain,  were  thick  set  with 
oak,  wild  pear,  crab,  and  carnelian  cherry-trees,  whose 
foliage  shaded  the  road,  and  protected  us  from  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  which  dart  with  uncommon 
force  into  this  valley.  Our  lodging  at  night  and  our 
meals  by  day,  were  entirely  among  Tartars ;  and  this 
circumstance  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  do- 
mestic habits  of  that  people.  When  a  stranger  arrives, 
they  conduct  him  into  the  apartment  destined  for  the 
men,  and  present  him  with  a  basin,  water,  and  a  clean 
napkin,  to  wash  his  hands.  Then  they  place  before  him 
whatever  their  dwelling  affords  of  curd,  cream,  honey 
in  the  comb,  poached  eggs,  roasted  fowls,  or  fruit.  After 
the  meal  is  over,  the  basin  and  water  are  brought  in 
as  before ;  because  all  the  Tartars,  like  the  Turks  and 
other  oriental  nations,  eat  with  their  fingers,  and  use  no 
forks.  Then,  if  in  the  house  of  a  rich  Tartar,  a  long 
pipe  is  presented,  with  a  tube  of  cherry-tree  wood, 
tipped  with  amber  or  ivory.  After  this,  carpets  and 
cushions  are  laid  for  the  guests,  that  they  may  repose. 
All  the  houses  of  the  Tartars,  even  the  cottages  of  the 
poor,  are  extremely  clean,  being  often  whitewashed. 
The  floor  is  generally  of  earth ;  but  smooth,  firm,  dry, 
and  covered  with  mats  and  carpets.  The  meanest 
Tartar  possesses  a  double  dwelling;  one  for  himself 
and  his  guests,  and  the  other  for  his  women.  They  do 


not  allow  their  most  intimate  friends  to  enter  the  place 
allotted  for  the  female  part  of  the  family.  With  so 
much  cleanliness,  we  were  quite  surprised  to  find  the 
itch  a  very  prevalent  disorder ;  especially  among  the 
poor.  It  was  also  difficult  to  escape  the  attacks  of 
venomous  insects  and  vermin.  The  tarantula,  scorpion, 
cockroach,  different  kinds  of  lice,  bugs,  fleas,  flies,  and 
ants,  more  or  less  incommoded  us  wherever  we  rested ; 
and  we  found  it  was  necessary  to  reconcile  ourselves  to 
the  appearance,  every  now  and  then,  of  a  few  large 
toads  crawling  near  our  beds.  With  all  these  inconve- 
niences, we  nevertheless  deemed  the  change  from  a 
Russian  palace  to  a  Tartar  cottage  very  desirable.  In 
the  houses  of  Russian  grandees,  of  whatever  rank  or 
station,  unwholesome  filth  is  ill  concealed  by  external 
splendour ;  but  the  floor  and  walls  of  a  Tartar's  resi- 
dence, be  it  but  a  cottage,  are  white  and  clean.  Even 
the  place  in  which  his  fire  burns  is  unsoiled  by  smoke  ; 
and  if  the  traveller  is  properly  cautioned  to  avoid  the 
contact  of  woollen  clothes  and  carpets,  he  may  consider 
himself  secure. 

A  favourite  beverage  of  sour  milk  mixed  with  water, 
the  yowrt  of  the  Turks,  is  found  in  request  with  the 
Tartars  as  among  the  Laplanders.  They  all  shave  then? 
heads,  both  young  and  old ;  and  wear  in  their  houses  a 
sort  of  skull-cap,  over  which  in  winter  is  placed  a  larger 
and  loftier  helmet  of  wool,  or,  during  summer,  a  turban. 
Their  legs  in  winter  are  swathed  in  cloth  bandages,  like 
those  worn  throughout  Russia,  and  their  feet  covered 
by  labkas.  In  summer  both  legs  and  feet  are  quite 
naked.  Their  shirts,  like  those  in  Turkey,  are  wide 
and  loose  at  the  sleeves,  hanging  down  below  the  ends 
of  their  fingers.  If  they  have  occasion  to  use  their 
hands,  either  to  eat  or  to  work,  they  cast  back  the  sleeve 
of  the  shirt  upon  the  shoulder,  and  leave  the  arm  bare. 
The  jacket  or  waistcoat  is  generally  of  silk  and  cotton ; 
and  the  trousers  being  made  very  large,  full,  and  loose, 
though  bound  tight  below  the  knee,  fall  over  in  thick 
folds  upon  the  calf  of  the  leg.  In  the  waistcoat  is  a 
small  pocket,  just  below  the  breast,  in  which  the  steel 
aud  flint  are  kept  for  lighting  their  pipes.  Sometimes 
in  summer  they  cover  the  feet  by  morocco  slippers, 
but  these  are  always  taken  off  when  they  enter  their 
apartments.  Upon  similar  occasions  we  took  off  our 
boots,  which  was  a  troublesome  ceremony ;  but  they 
were  evidently  uneasy  if  we  sat  down  without  attend- 
ing to  this  point  of  etiquette.  They  have  no  chairs  in 
their  houses ;  a  single  stool  may  be  observed,  about 
three  inches  high,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a  tray 
during  their  meals.  This  stool  is  often  ornamented, 
either  by  carved  work,  or  inlaid  mother-of-pearl.  The 
use  of  a  carpet  and  matting  for  the  floor  is  universal  ; 
sometimes,  as  a  substitute,  they  employ  thick  cloths  of 
their  own  manufacture  from  goats'  hair ;  and  these  are 
exported  to  Constantinople.  Of  whatever  material  the 
covering  of  the  floor  may  be,  they  use  great  pains  to 
keep  it  clean ;  notwithstanding,  it  is  apt  to  swarm  with 
vermin.  During  the  summer  months,  the  men  make 
very  little  use  of  that  part  of  the  dwelling  which  is 
peculiarly  set  apart  for  them.  Their  chief  delight 
consists  in  the  open  air ;  sleeping  at  night  either  be- 
neath the  shed  before  their  door,  or  under  the  shade  of 
the  fine  spreading  trees  which  they  cultivate  near  their 
houses.  In  the  principal  chamber  of  a  Tartar  dwelling 
there  is  a  particular  part  which  bears  the  name  of  sopha. 
This  is  a  platform,  raised  twelve  inches  from  the  floor, 
occupying  one  entire  side  of  the  apartment,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  a  seat,  but  as  a  place  for  their  household 
chests,  the  dii  domestici,  and  heaps  of  carpets,  mats, 
cushions,  and  clothes.  The  same  custom  may  be  ob- 
served in  the  tents  of  the  Calmucks.  Though  simplicity 
s  a  prevailing  characteristic  both  in  the  manners  and 
dress  of  the  Tartars,  yet  some  of  their  customs  betray 
a  taste  for  finery.  Their  pillows  are  covered  with 
coloured  linen ;  and  the  napkins,  for  their  frequent 
ablutions,  which  hang  upon  their  walls,  are  embroidered 
and  fringed.  If  one  of  their  guests  falls  asleep,  though 
Dut  for  a  few  minutes  and  by  accident,  during  the  day, 
they  bring  him  water  to  wash  himself  as  soon  as  they 
>erceive  he  is  awake.  In  their  diet  they  make  great 
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use  of  honey ;  and  their  mode  of  keeping  and  taking 
bees  accords  with  the  usual  simplicity  of  their  lives. 
From  the  trunks  of  young  trees,  about  six  inches  in 
diameter,  they  form  cylinders,  by  scooping  out  almost 
all  except  the  bark ;  and  then,  closing  their  extremities 
•with  plaster  or  mud,  they  place  them  horizontally, 
piled  one  upon  another,  in  the  gardens  for  hives.  They 
often  opened  these  cylinders  to  give  us  fresh  honey ; 
and  the  bees  were  detached,  merely  by  being  held  over 
a  piece  of  burning  paper,  without  any  aid  of  sulphur. 
The  honey  of  the  Crimea  is  of  a  very  superior  quality ; 
the  bees,  as  in  Greece,  feeding  on  blossoms  of  the  wild 
thyme  of  the  mountains,  and  such  flowers  as  the  country 
spontaneously  affords.  Every  Tartar  cottage  has  its 
garden,  in  the  cultivation  of  which  the  owner  finds  his 
principal  amusement.  Vegetation  is  so  rapid,  that  in 
two  years,  as  I  have  stated  in  the  account  of  Balaclava, 
vines  not  only  shoot  up  so  as  to  form  a  shade  before  the 
doors,  but  are  actually  laden  with  fruit.  They  deh'ght 
to  have  their  houses,  as  it  were,  buried  in  foliage.  These, 
consisting  only  of  one  story,  with  low  flat  roofs,  beneath 
trees  which  spread  immense  branches  quite  over  them, 
constitute  villages,  which  at  a  distance  are  only  known 
by  the  tufted  grove  in  which  they  lie  concealed.  When 
the  traveller  arrives,  not  a  building  is  to  be  seen ;  it  is 
only  after  passing  between  the  trees,  and  beneath  their 
branches,  that  he  begins  to  perceive  the  cottages,  over- 
shadowed by  an  exuberant  vegetation  of  the  walnut, 
the  mulberry,  the  vine,  the  fig,  the  olive,  the  pomegra- 
nate, the  peach,  the  apricot,  the  plum,  the  cherry,  and 
the  tall  black  poplar ;  all  of  which,  intermingling  their 
clustering  produce,  form  the  most  beautiful  and  fragrant 
canopies  that  can  be  imagined. 

In  every  Tartar  house  they  preserve  one  or  more 
copies  of  the  Koran ;  these  are  always  in  manuscript, 
and  generally  written  in  very  beautiful  characters. 
Their  children  are  early  taught,  not  only  to  read,  but  to 
copy  them.  The  size  of  the  cap,  or  bonnet,  is  all  that 
distinguishes  the  priests  of  the  different  villages  from 
the  rest  of  the  community,  being  made  much  larger  for 
them,  and  rising  to  a  greater  height  from  the  head. 
The  horses  of  the  country,  though  not  equal  to  those  of 
Circassia,  are  remarkable  for  their  high  breed,  as  well 
as  for  their  beauty  and  swiftness.  They  are  small  and 
very  sure-footed,  but  rather  stouter  than  the  Circas- 
sian horses,  which  may  be  considered  the  fleetest  and 
most  beautiful  race  of  coursers  in  the  world.  If  tra- 
vellers be  provided  with  an  order  from  the  governor  of 
the  district,  the  Tartars  must  provide  horses,  lodging, 
and  even  provisions,  gratis.  We  had  this  order,  and 
hope  it  will  ever  be  superfluous  in  Englishmen  to  add, 
that  no  use  was  made  of  the  privilege  annexed  to  its 
possession — a  mode  of  conduct  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  ordinary  course  of  English  customs  and  opinions, 
but  diametrically  opposite  to  those  of  Russia,  where  it 
is  considered  a  reflection  upon  the  understanding  to 
bestow  a  thought  upon  remuneration,  unless  it  is  a 
matter  of  compulsion.* 

To  avoid  the  intense  heat  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
we  began  our  journey  towards  the  coast  on  Tuesday 
the  5th  of  August,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Leav- 
ing the  valley  of  Baidar,  we  ascended  the  mountains 
which  close  it  in  towards  the  south,  and  by  dint  of  ab- 
solute climbing  among  rocks  and  trees,  through  a  very 
Alpine  pass,  at  last  attained  the  heights  above  the  sea. 
Here  the  descent  began  towards  the  coast,  and  a  pros- 
pect opened  of  vastness  and  terror,  which  possessed  the 
boldest  sources  of  the  sublime.  Naked  rocks  rose  perpen- 
dicular to  such  an  amazing  elevation,  that  even  the  wide 
sea,  which  seemed  in  another  world  below,  and  dashed  its 

*  [This  remark  is  unfortunately  too  true,  and  receives  a  strik- 
ing confirmation  from  an  anecdote  related  by  Dr  Lyall,  vol.  I. 
p.  362.  At  Karasubazar,  his  party  could  get  no  dinner  until 
they  satisfied  the  inhabitants  Quit  they  were  not  Russians.  On  ex- 
planation, it  appeared  that  the  Russians  often  take  possession  oi 
rooms,  dine,  drink  coffee  and  tea,  •wine,  &c.  at  pleasure,  and  in- 
stead of  paying  a  proper  remuneration,  throw  a  trifling  sum  to 
the  host  and  depart.  Lyall,  who  is  generally  an  advocate  of  the 
Russian  nobles,  confesses  that  this  is  a  general  practice  through- 
out the  Russian  dominions,  and  that  most  of  the  aristocracy  and 
military  act  thus  discreditably  without  the  slightest  hesitation.; 


waves  against  their  bases,  was  unheard  at  the  immense 
distance,  and  appeared  insignificant  compared  with  the 
grandeur  to  which  it  was  opposed.  Between  two  of 
their  craggy  summits,  we  were  conducted  to  the  merd- 
veen  (signifying  stairs  in  the  Tartar  language),  the  steps 
of  which,  in  ages  past  all  record,  were  cut  in  the  natural 
rock ;  here,  alighting  from  our  horses,  and  committing 
them  to  the  chance  of  their  own  caution,  we  began  a 
laborious  and  difficult  descent.  There  is  a  pass  of  this 
nature,  but  less  precipitous,  in  the  island  of  Caprea, 
near  Naples.  It  leads  from  the  town  of  Caprea  to  Ana- 
caprea ;  but  horses  are  not  seen  there.  The  only  beasts 
of  burden  are  asses,  and  those  are  generally  laden  with 
faggots.  In  the  Alps  there  are  similar  scenes,  but  not 
of  greater  boldness ;  and  they  have  not  the  addition  of 
the  sea  in  the  perspective.  A'fter  we  had  completed  the 
passage  of  the  merdveen,  being  still  at  a  great  height 
above  the  sea,  we  continued  to  skirt  the  bases  of  rocks 
towards  the  east,  until  we  reached  the  village  of  Kiit- 
chiickoy,  which  hangs  upon  a  lofty  declivity  below  the 
great  southern  range  of  perpendicular  precipices.  The 
doubtful  path  to  this  vilkge  is  so  narrow  and  dangerous, 
that  with  any  other  than  a  Tartar  horse  few  would  ven- 
ture ;  and  even  so  provided,  it  is  often  necessary  to  alight 
and  walk. 

From  this  village  to  Aloupka,  still  proceeding  by  a 
narrow  undulating  and  devious  track  among  the  rocks, 
at  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  sea,  we  enjoyed  a 
prospect  of  the  boldest  scenery  which  can  be  found  in 
the  Crimea.  Immediately  before  us  we  beheld  the  stu- 
pendous Criu-metopon,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  and  other 
ancient  geographers ;  this  projecting  into  the  bosom  ot 
the  deep,  together  with  the  opposite  promontory  of  Ca- 
rambe,  upon  the  coast  of  Paphlagonia,  divides  the  Black 
Sea  into  two  parts,  so  that  vessels  sailing  between  the 
two  capes  can  discern  the  land  on  either  side.  The 
ancient  anonymous  geographer,  whose  writings  were 
chiefly  extracted  from  Arrian  and  Scymnus  Chius,  says, 
that  Iphigenia,  carried  from  Aulis,  came  to  this  country. 
Procopius,  speaking  of  the  Taurica  Chersonesus,  also 
mentions  the  Temple  of  Diana,  where  Iphigenia,  daughter 
of  Agamemnon,  was  priestess,  and,  according  to  him,  the 
Tauri  were  her  votaries.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  as  we 
shall  soon  show,  that  a  promontory  and  village  bearing 
at  this  day  the  name  of  Parthenit,  evidently  corrupted 
from  Parthenium,  is  found  to  the  eastward  of  the  Criu- 
metopon,  in  the  vicinity  of  Aloupka.  Thus,  while  Strabo 
and  Ovid  place  the  promontory  of  Parthenium  in  the 
Heracleotic  Chersonesus,  other  circumstances  seem  to 
fix  its  situation  near  the  most  southern  point  of  the 
Crimea ;  and  should  this  be  admitted,  it  would  only  as- 
sign, as  in  the  history  of  other  popular  superstitions,  a 
difference  of  locality  to  the  same  rites.  Leucate,  in  the 
Ionian  Sea,  is  not  the  only  promontory  which  has  been, 
celebrated  for  the  story  of  the  Lover's  Leap. 

As  we  advanced,  the  wide  prospect  of  the  Black  Sea 
extended  below  on  our  right.  Upon  our  left,  towering 
to  the  clouds,  and  sometimes  capped  by  them,  appeared 
lofty  naked  precipices ;  now  projecting  in  vast  promon- 
tories, now  receding,  and  forming  bays,  surrounded  by 
craggy  rocks,  whose  sloping  sides  resemble  those  mighty 
theatres  of  ancient  Greece,  prepared  more  by  naturo 
than  by  the  art  of  man.*  The  upper  strata  of  these 
mountains,  notwithstanding  their  prodigious  elevation, 
are  all  of  limestone.  Not  a  single  fragment  of  granite 
is  any  where  to  be  seen.  Beneath  the  precipices,  and 
extending  to  the  water's  edge,  appears  a  bold  and  broken 
declivity,  covered  by  villages,  gardens,  woods,  and  cul- 
tivated spots.  Laurels  flourished  in  several  places, 
and  these  were  formerly  more  abundant ;  but  the  Tar- 
tars, separated  in  this  paradise  from  all  communication 
with  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  Crimea,  believing  that 
strangers  came  only  to  see  those  trees,  and  dreading  a 
notoriety  of  their  retreat,  endeavour  to  destroy  them 
wherever  they  appeared. 

*  The  ancient  theatres  of  Greece  sometimes  consisted  of  an 
entire  mountain,  to  the  natural  form  of  which  the  seats  were 
adjusted.  Of  this  description  is  the  theatre  at  the  Temple  of 
Esculapius,  in  Epidauria ;  at  TelmessuSj  in  the  Gulf  of  Glaucus  j 
and  at  Chacronca,  in  Bceotia. 
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In  the  evening  we  arrived  at  Aloupka.  The  inhabi- 
tants flocked  to  visit  us,  and,  as  if  determined  to  con- 
tradict the  story  of  the  laurels,  overwhelmed  us  with 
hospitality.  Each  person  that  entered  our  little  cham- 
ber deposited  his  offering,  either  of  fresh  filberts,  wal- 
nuts, mulberries,  figs,  pears,  or  other  fruit.  "  Brandy," 
they  said,  a  they  could  not  offer  us ;  for  abstaining  from 
the  use  of  it,  it  is  not  kept  in  their  houses."  They  are 
less  addicted  to  opium  than  the  Turks,  and  therefore 
less  slothful ;  yet  they  deem  it  their  greatest  happiness 
to  sit  still,  to  smoke,  or  to  sleep,  having  nothing  whereon 
to  think,  and  as  little  as  possible  to  do.  They  sow  only 
as  much  corn  as  may  be  necessary  for  their  own  con- 
sumption. Their  pipes  and  their  horses  are,  perhaps, 
objects  of  as  great  affection  as  their  wives.  We  gene- 
rally found  them  stretched  on  the  flat  roofs  of  their 
cottages,  lying  upon  thick  mats,  beneath  the  shade  of 
their  favourite  trees,  either  asleep,  or  inhaling  the 
fumes  of  tobacco.  The  business  of  harvest  had,  how- 
ever, roused  some  of  them  into  a  state  of  activity.  As 
we  continued  our  journey,  we  found  them  occupied  in 
collecting  it.  They  beat  out  their  corn  as  soon  as  it  is 
gathered ;  and  their  mode  may  rather  be  called  tramp- 
ling than  thrashing.  After  selecting  an  even  spot  of 
ground,  they  fix  a  pole  or  stake  into  the  earth,  placing 
the  corn  in  a  circle  round  it,  so  as  to  form  a  circum- 
ference of  about  eight  or  nine  yards  in  diameter ;  they 
then  attach  a  horse  by  a  long  cord  to  the  pole,  and  con- 
tinue driving  him  round  and  round  upon  the  corn,  until 
the  cord  is  wound  upon  the  pole ;  after  this,  turning  his 
head  in  an  opposite  direction,  he  is  again  set  going,  until 
the  cord  is  untwisted.  By  this  process,  they  do  not  fail 
to  obtain  the  whole  of  the  corn  clean  from  the  sheaf, 
but  the  straw  is  destroyed.  The  chaff  is  afterwards 
collected,  and  carefully  housed  for  fodder.  They  carry 
in  all  their  corn  upon  horses ;  but  their  manner  of  reap- 
ing and  mowing  exactly  resembles  ours,  and  their  hedges 
and  gates  are  made  in  the  same  way. 

The  village  of  Aloupka  is  beautifully  situated  near  the 
shore,  but  entirely  concealed  from  the  view  in  approach- 
ing it  by  groves  of  fruit-trees.  The  scenery  every  where 
along  the  coast  is  of  a  nature  which  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
scribe by  any  comparison.  Such  fertility  and  rural 
beauty  is,  I  believe,  no  where  else  situated  equally  near 
the  waters  of  any  sea,  nor  environed  by  objects  of  such 
excessive  grandeur.  The  descent  towards  the  shore  is 
so  steep  and  rapid,  that  it  seems  as  if  the  villages,  with 
their  groves  and  gardens,  might  one  day,  by  heavy  rains, 
be  swept  into  the  deep  ;  at  the  same  time,  impending 
cliffs  above  them  menace  fearful  ruin  by  the  fall  of  rocks, 
which  every  now  and  then  give  way,  and  whose  enor- 
mous fragments  have  occasionally  halted,  where  they 
appear  every  instant  ready  to  rush  forward.  High  above 
all  are  the  lofty  and  rugged  summits  of  those  mountains 
which  give  such  a  decided  character  to  the  southern 
coast  of  the  Crimea,  that  no  geographer  has  neglected 
to  notice  them.  Strabo  forcibly  describes  their  situa- 
tion and  nature.  If  by  some  tremendous  earthquake, 
or  the  effect  of  sudden  thaw,  a  portion  of  these  cliffs 
has  been  separated  from  its  native  bed,  and  rushing 
into  the  Black  Sea,  has  formed  a  promontory,  or  tower- 
ing bulwark,  in  the  midst  of  the  waves,  its  summit  is 
almost  invariably  covered  by  some  ancient  fortress,  the 
ruins  of  which  still  remain  in  places  almost  inaccessible. 
Those  works  are  for  the  most  part  attributed  to  the 
Genoese,  yet  some  of  them  are  of  Grecian  origin.  The 
hardihood  and  enterprise  with  which  they  were  erected, 
cannot  fail  to  astonish  the  traveller,  as  there  seems  to 
be  no  eminence  nor  precipice  too  lofty  or  too  dangerous 
for  the  people  by  whom  they  were  constructed. 

On  Wednesday,  August  b'th,  we  left  Aloupka ;  and, 
after  journeying  entirely  in  groves,  where  mulberry- 
trees  shading  our  road,  presented  at  the  same  time  the 
largest  and  most  delicious  fruit,  arrived  at  the  village 
of  Musghor.  Here  we  found  a  few  Greeks,  established 
as  part  of  a  cordon  to  guard  the  southern  part  of  the 
peninsula,  who  were  busied  in  distilling  brandy  from 
mulberries — a  weak  but  palatable  spirit,  as  clear  as 
water.  The  scenery  rather  improved  in  beauty,  and 
became  yet  bolder  than  before,  as  we  drew  ne.iv  to  a 


place  called  Derykuuy,  inhabited  by  a  small  Greek 
colony,  close  to  the  shore.  We  found  them  employed 
in  shipping  timber  of  a  very  bad  quality  for  Sudack, 
and  other  ports  lying  to  the  eastward.  Upon  the  beach 
were  some  hulks  of  Turkish  vessels,  quite  i-otten ;  yet 
in  such  barks  they  venture  across  the  Black  Sea  to 
Constantinople,  although,  as  our  interpreter  observed, 
"  it  would  be  indiscreet  to  risk  by  their  conveyance  the 
safety  even  of  a  letter."  Their  wretched  condition 
proved  that  the  frequent  shipwrecks  in  the  Black  Sea 
are  owing  in  great  measure  to  their  vessels  not  being 
sea-worthy. 

If  there  exists  on  earth  a  spot  which  may  be  described 
as  a  terrestrial  paradise,  it  is  that  which  intervenes 
between  Kiitchuckoy  and  Sudack,  on  the  south  coast 
of  the  Crimea.  Protected  by  encircling  Alps  from 
every  cold  and  blighting  wind,  and  only  open  to  those 
breezes  which  are  wafted  across  the  sea  from  the  south, 
the  inhabitants  enjoy  every  advantage  of  climate  and 
situation.  From  the  mountains,  continual  streams  of 
crystal  water  pour  down  upon  their  gardens,  in  which 
every  species  of  fruit  known  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  and 
many  that  are  not,  attain  the  highest  perfection.  Neither 
unwholesome  exhalations,  nor  chilling  winds,  nor  veno- 
mous insects,  nor  poisonous  reptiles,  nor  hostile  neigh- 
bours, infest  their  blissful  territory.  The  life  of  its 
inhabitants  resembles  that  of  the  Golden  Age.  The 
soil,  like  a  hot-bed,  rapidly  puts  forth  such  a  variety  of 
spontaneous  produce,  that  labour  becomes  merely  an 
amusing  exercise.  Peace  and  plenty  crown  their  board ; 
while  the  repose  they  so  much  admire  is  only  inter- 
rupted by  harmless  thunder  reverberating  in  the  rocks 
above  them,  or  by  the  murmur  of  waves  upon  the  beach 
below.* 

At  Derykeuy,  the  Tartar  children  were  assembled  in 
the  school  of  the  village,  learning  to  read.  The  eldest 
boy  led  the  way  ;  pronouncing  the  lesson  distinctly  in 
a  loud  tone,  from  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  Koran.  The 
rest,  to  the  number  of  twenty,  were  squatted  in  the 
Tartar  mode  upon  little  low  benches,  accompanying  with 
their  voices,  and  keeping  time  by  nodding  their  heads. 
It  was  amusing  to  observe  the  readiness  with  which 
their  little  president  detected  any  of  them  in  an  error, 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  noise  they  made  ;  although  read- 
ing himself  with  the  utmost  effort  of  his  lungs.  In  the 
south  of  the  Crimea,  the  remains  of  the  Genoese  lan- 
guage are  not  quite  extinct.  Now  and  then  an  expres- 
sion escapes  even  from  the  lips  of  a  Tartar,  which  may 
evidently  be  referred  to  that  people.  During  their  long 
residence  in  the  Crimea,  they  not  only  introduced  many 
of  their  own  terms  to  the  native  language  of  the  penin- 
sula, but  they  also  incorporated  many  Tartar  and  Greek 
expressions  with  the  Italian,  which  may  still  be  observed 
in  use  among  the  inhabitants  of  Genoa.  I  collected 
several  examples  of  this  nature.  In  the  Tartar  language, 
kardasch  signifies  a  brother,  or  bosom  friend  ;  and  the 
word  cardascia  is  now  used  with  the  same  interpretation 
at  Genoa.  Macrame,  a  towel,  in  Tartar,  is  macrami  iri 
the  Genoese.  Barba,  xmcle,  in  Tartar,  is  exactly  so  pro- 
nounced, and  with  the  same  signification,  in  Genoa. 
Again,  mangia,  to  eat,  among  the  Genoese,  is  also  man- 
ffia  with  the  Tartars.  Savun,  soap,  is  sabun  in  the  Cri- 
mea; fortunna,  a  sea-stornij/orftmraa ;  with  many  others, 
in  which  the  affinity  is  less  striking.  The  most  remark- 
able instance  is,  that  bari,  which  signifies  a  cask  or  bar- 

*  [It  was  remarked  by  Dr  Lyall,  in  his  visit  to  the  south  of  the 
Crimea,  that  it  was  singular  the  Russian  nobles  should  not  make 
so  delightful  a  country  a  place  of  permanent  residence,  or  at,  least 
of  summer  sojourn.  Since  that  time,  however,  the  coast  has 
been  covered  with  chateaus  and  villas  belonging  to  the  first  fami- 
lies in  Russia.  Amongst  the  rest,  Count  Vorontzof  has  built  a 
magnificent  castle  at  Aloupka.  Dr  Clarke  has  not  mentioned 
the  town  of  Yalta,  which  is  only  a  few  miles  from  Aloupka,  as 
at  the  time  of  his  visit  it  was  a  wretched  Greek  village,  but,  un- 
der the  protecting  hand  of  Count  Vorontzof,  has  become  a  very 
agreeable  town,  with  good  hotels  and  an  excellent  harbour.  It 
was  from  this  port  that  Mr  Spencer  started  with  the  count  on  his 
voyage  round  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  in  1836,  having  come 
there  in  a  steam-boat  from  Odessa.  See  his  Travels,  vol.  I.  i> 
231.] 
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rel  in  Genoa,  is  pronounced  by  the  Tartars  baril;  so 
as  to  bring  it  very  near  to  our  English  name  for  the 
same  thing.  The  Tartars,  moreover,  call  a  barber 
berber ;  which  they  may  have  derived  from  the  Genoese 
word  barb!;.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  swarms  of 
locusts,  which,  from  causes  quite  unknown,  have  visited 
the  Crimea  of  late  years  in  very  unusual  and  extraor- 
dinary numbers.  These  have  proved  destructive  to  all 
the  vineyards  of  the  new  settlers  ;  but  as  the  Tartars 
only  cultivate  the  vine  for  the  pleasure  of  eating  its 
fruit,  they  disregard  the  visitation,  which  proves  so 
mournful  a  scourge  to  the  natives  of  other  countries 
who  have  establishments  upon  the  coast. 

Soon  after  leaving  Derykeuy,  we  arrived  at  the  ruin 
of  an  old  monastery,  most  delightfully  situated  on  the 
side  of  the  mountains  which  slope  towards  the  sea,  with 
a  rapid  rivulet  of  the  purest  crystal  water  running 
close  to  its  walls.  All  that  now  remains  of  the  original 
building  is  a  small  chapel,  containing  images  of  the 
saints,  in  al  fresco  paintings,  upon  stucco,  although 
nearly  effaced.  Here  my  unfortunate  friend  and  pre- 
decessor in  the  journey,  the  late  Mr  Tweddell,  of  Tri- 
nity College,  Cambridge,  now  buried  in  the  Temple  of 
Theseus,  at  Athens,  had  left  the  tributary  offering  of 
his  Athenian  muse  to  the  genius  of  the  place,  in  some 
verses  written  with  a  pencil,  and  the  addition  of  his 
name  upon  the  stucco.  Among  the  trees,  at  the  time 
we  arrived,  were  the  pomegranate  in  full  bloom,  the 
spreading  mulberry,  the  wild  vine,  creeping  over  oaks, 
maples,  and  carnelian  cherry-trees,  and  principally  the 
tall  black  poplar,  which,  every  where  towering  among 
the  rocks  above  the  shrubs,  added  greatly  to  the  dig- 
nity and  graceful  elegance  of  the  scene.* 

The  tertian  fever,  which  I  had  caught  among  the 
caverns  of  Inkerman,  had  rendered  me  so  weak  after 
leaving  this  beautiful  spot,  that  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  I  could  sit  upon  my  horse ;  and  one  of  its 
violent  paroxysms  coming  on  afterwards  at  Yourzuf,  I 
remained  for  some  time  extended  upon  the  bare  earth 
in  the  principal  street  of  the  village.  Its  peaceful  and 
hospitable  inhabitants  regarded  me  as  a  victim  of  the 
plague,  and,  of  course,  were  prevented  from  offering 
the  succour  they  would  otherwise  gladly  have  bestowed. 
My  companions  were  far  advanced  upon  the  journey  ; 
for  I  had  fallen  insensibly  in  the  rear  of  our  party,  and 
they  believed  me  employed  in  collecting  plants.  When 
they  returned,  towards  evening,  in  search  of  me,  our 
interpreter  prevailed  on  an  old  woman  to  allow  us  a 
miserable  hovel  for  the  night's  accommodation;  and 
having  also  begged  a  small  piece  of  opium  in  the  vil- 
lage, I  was  soon  rendered  insensible  of  the  misery  and 
wretchedness  of  my  situation.  Yourzuf,  called  Your- 
zova  by  the  Russians,  is  the  Gorzubitai  of  Procopius. 
The  fortress,  which  he  describes  as  built  by  Justinian, 
still  remains,  though  in  ruins,  upon  the  high  rocks 
above  the  beautiful  little  bay  of  the  town. 

Being  unable  to  continue  my  journey  on  horseback, 
I  engaged  with  the  master  of  a  Turkish  boat,  laden  with 
timber,  and  bound  to  Sudack,  for  a  passage  to  Alusta. 
Mr  Cripps,  with  the  rest  of  our  party,  continued  the 
tour  of  the  coast  as  before.  As  soon  as  our  vessel  had 
cleared  the  Bay  of  Yourzuf,  I  observed  an  immense 
promontory  towards  the  east,  which  it  was  necessary 
for  us  to  double ;  and  having  done  this,  we  discerned 
the  whole  coast  eastward,  as  far  as  Sudack,  which  place 
the  mariners  pointed  out  for  me  as  then  within  view, 
although  barely  visible.  The  lofty  promontory  we  had 
passed  is  called  by  the  Tartars  the  mountain  Aijudagh. 
Mr  Cripps's  route  on  shore  led  directly  over  it ;  and  he 

*  "  The  forests  in  this  tract  are  not  of  a  very  lofty  growth; 
firs,  however,  and  some  oaks,  are  found,  and  magnificent  walnut 
trees.  The  Tartars  in  the  spring,  when  the  sap  is  rising,  pierce 
the  walnut-trees,  and  put  in  a  spigot  for  some  time.  When  this 
is  withdrawn,  a  clear  sweet  liquor  flows  out,  which,  when  coa- 
gulated, they  use  as  sugar.  In  different  places  we  saw  a  few 
cypress-trees  growing  in  the  burial-grounds  ;  they  were  pointed 
out  to  us  as  rarities,  and  brought  from  Stamboul.  On  the  plains 
above  the  sea-coast  are  some  fine  olive-trees.  Lombardy  poplars 
abound  every  where,  and  are  very  beautiful."— HEBEH'S  MS. 
Journal. 


observed  upon  the  top  the  remains  of  an  ancient  monas- 
tery, which  may  have  stood  on  the  site  of  one  of  those 
temples  dedicated  to  the  Taurican  Diana,  as  the  village 
to  which  he  descended  immediately  afterwards  still  re- 
tains, in  the  name  Partenak,  or  Partenit,  an  evident 
etymology  of  Parthenium.  A  few  years  ago,  four  co- 
lumns, two  of  green  and  two  others  of  white  marble, 
were  found  lying  on  the  site  of  the  monastery  and  among 
its  ruins.  Prince  Potemkin  sent  away  two  of  them  to 
decorate  a  church  then  building  in  or  near  Cherson. 
When  Mr  Cripps  arrived,  he  found  only  one  column 
remaining,  which  was  of  white  marble,  near  twelve  feet 
in  length,  and  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  Stretching 
out  somewhat  farther  from  the  shore,  we  had  a  fine 
view,  east  and  west,  of  the  whole  coast  of  the  Crimea, 
from  the  Criu-metopon  to  Sudack.  Mr  Cripps  being 
on  the  heights,  enjoyed  a  prospect  still  more  extensive, 
and  observed  our  little  bark  like  a  speck  upon  the 
waves.  He  halted  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  custom  observed  by  the  Tartars  in 
travelling,  at  a  place  called  Lambat,  the  Lampas  of  the 
ancients;  and  in  the  evening,  a  little  before  sunset, 
arrived  at  Alusta,  as  our  boat  was  coming  to  an  anchor 
off  the  shore. 

From  this  place  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  mountain 
Tchedirdagh,  the  Trapezus  of  Strabo,  whose  lofty  sum- 
mit appeared  above  a  range  of  clouds  which  veiled  all 
the  lower  pai-t.  Its  perpendicular  height  does  not  ex- 
ceed 1300  feet ;  but  it  rises  so  rapidly  from  the  coast 
about  Alusta,  that  its  seeming  altitude  is  much  greater. 
Almost  all  the  Crimea  may  be  seen  from  its  summit  in 
clear  weather.  The  Tartars  affirm,  that  a  great  extent 
of  country  beyond  the  isthmus  of  Perecop  may  be  dis- 
cerned from  this  mountain.  There  is  nothing  to  inter- 
rupt the  view  as  far  as  human  vision  can  possibly  extend  ; 
since  the  whole  district  to  the  north  is  as  flat  as  the  rest 
of  the  great  oriental  plain.  The  village  of  Alusta  was 
once  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  and  still  exhi- 
bits some  marks  of  its  ancient  consequence.  The  ruins 
of  the  citadel,  which,  according  to  Procopius,  was  erected 
by  Justinian,  together  with  the  fortress  of  Yourzuf,  are 
still  seen  upon  the  heights  contiguous  to  the  sea.  Three 
of  its  towers  remain ,  and  a  stone  wall,  twelve  feet  in 
height,  and  near  seven  feet  in  thickness.  At  present, 
the  place  consists  only  of  a  few  Tartar  huts,  and  in  one 
of  these  we  passed  the  night ;  having  observed  nothing 
remarkable  except  a  very  small  breed  of  buffaloes,  the 
females  of  which  were  little  larger  than  our  market 
calves. 

At  Alusta  we  terminated  our  journey  along  the  coast, 
and  on  Friday  morning,  August  8th,  set  out,  by  a  route 
across  the  Tchetirdagh,  for  Akmetchet.  We  rode  some 
time  in  the  dale  of  Alusta,  a  delightful  valley,  full  of 
apple,  pear,  plum,  and  pomegranate  trees,  with  vine- 
yards and  olive-grounds ;  and,  beginning  to  ascend  the 
mountain,  arrived  at  the  village  of  Shuma.  Here  the 
Tartars  brought  for  our  breakfast  that  enormous  kind 
of  cucumber  before  mentioned,  the  seed  of  which,  since 
brought  to  England,  has  not  thrived  in  our  country. 
The  fruit  is  as  white  as  snow,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
prodigious  size  and  length  to  which  it  attains,  has  all 
the  crispness  and  fresh  flavour  peculiar  to  a  young  cu- 
cumber. It  would  become  a  valuable  plant  for  the  poor, 
if  we  could  contrive  to  naturalise  H.  This  and  other 
sorts  of  the  same  vegetable,  together  with  a  variety  of 
melons,  and  the  cucurbita  pepo,  or  pumpkin,  cover  the 
borders  of  a  Tartar  garden.  The  custom  of  boiling  for 
their  meals,  the  tendrils  and  young  fruit  of  the  pumpkin, 
is  common  not  only  in  the  Crimea,  but  over  all  the  Tur- 
kish empire.  We  were  often  treated  with  this  vegetable, 
and  found  it  very  palatable. 

The  very  weak  state  of  my  health  would  not  allow 
me  to  ascend  the  summit  of  the  Tchetirdagh  ;  but  Mr 
Cripps  left  me  at  Shuma  for  that  purpose.  The  road  I 
followed  conducted  me  along  the  western  side  of  the 
mountain,  and,  after  all,  at  no  great  distance  from  its 
top  ;  as  my  companion,  having  gained  the  highest  point, 
called  to  me  and  was  distinctly  heard.  He  collected 
some  rare  plants,  and  confirmed,  by  his  own  observa- 
tion, what  has  been  before  related  concerning  the  mouii- 
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tains  of  the  Crimea.  They  skirt  only  the  southern  coast 
of  the  peninsula,  beginning  at  Caffa,  and  extending  as 
far  as  Balaclava.  The  town  of  Akmetchet  appeared  to 
him  as  immediately  beneath  his  view ;  and  towards  the 
north,  the  whole  territory  exhibited  an  uninterrupted 
plain.  On  the  west,  the  chain  of  mountains  seemed  to 
terminate  at  Baktcheserai ;  BO  that  a  geographical  line 
may  be  traced  for  the  map  of  the  Crimea,  from  Caffa 
to  Stara  Crim ;  thence,  south  of  Karasubazar,  on  to 
Akmetchet,  and  to  Baktcheserai.  To  the  north  of  this 
line  the  whole  territory,  not  only  of  the  Crimea,  but 
beyond  the  isthmus,  over  all  the  Ukraine,  is  one  vast 
steppe,  consisting  of  a  calcareous  deposit,  containing  the 
remains  of  marine  animals.  All  the  higher  parts  of 
the  Tchetirdagh  exhibit  a  mass  of  limestone  very  com- 
pact, and  of  a  grey  colour.  Pallas  says,  that  upon  fric- 
tion it  is  slightly  fetid;  a  character  I  neglected  to 
notice.  The  mountain  probably  received  its  ancient 
name  of  Trapezus  from  the  table  form  of  its  summit. 
Its  lower  district  is  covered  by  groves  impenetrable  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun ;  where  the  only  blossom  seen  deck- 
ing the  soil  was  the  colchicum  autumnale,  or  common 
meadow-saffron.  Through  these  groves  I  continued  to 
skirt  the  whole  of  its  western  side  until  I  came  out  upon 
a  spacious  table  of  naked  limestone  towards  the  north, 
immediately  under  a  frightful  precipice  of  the  same  na- 
ture, on  the  top  of  which  I  could  plainly  discern  my 
companion  with  his  guides.  From  this  spot  I  was  suffi- 
ciently elevated  to  look  down  upon  the  summits  of  almost 
all  the  neighbouring  mountains,  which  appeared  below 
me,  covered  with  wood ;  and  in  the  fertile  valleys  be- 
tween them  was  abundance  of  corn  and  pasture  lands. 
So  fertile  are  those  valleys,  that  after  descending  into 
them,  single  ears  of  wild  barley,  and  wild  rye,  are  seen 
growing  in  all  situations.  About  two  hours  of  continual 
descent  brought  me  from  this  spot  to  the  village  of  De- 
rykeuy,  to  which  place  Professor  Pallas  had  sent  his 
carriage,  in  order  to  conduct  us  once  more  to  his  com- 
fortable and  most  hospitable  mansion  in  Akmetchet. 

About  two  miles  from  DerykSuy,  a  Turkish  noble- 
man, at  a  village — called,  I  believe,  on  account  of  his 
residence,  Mahmoud  Sultan — sent  to  request  that  we 
would  visit  his  house  upon  the  banks  of  the  Salgir.  He 
came  out  to  meet  us,  attended  by  his'  dragoman  and 
other  menials,  as  Turks  always  are,  and  invited  us  to 
return  with  him  and  drink  coffee.  Every  thing  about 
his  dwelling,  which  stood  in  the  midst  of  gardens,  had 
an  air  of  peace  and  repose.  A  marten  had  built  its  nest 
within  his  chamber,  and  he  had  made  holes  in  the  win- 
dow for  it  to  pass  in  search  of  food  for  its  young.  This 
practice  is  not  uncommon  in  the  cottages  of  the  Tartars, 
who  consider  such  a  visit  from  the  marten  a  favourable 
omen.  I  have  also  since  observed  the  same  superstition 
in  many  parts  of  Turkey ;  and  it  is  needless  to  describe 
its  prevalence  among  the  lower  order  of  people  in  Eng- 
land. Upon  the  tombs  both  of  Turks  and  Armenians 
are  often  seen  two  little  cavities,  which  the  relations  o: 
the  deceased  have  scooped  in  the  stone,  and  continually 
supply  with  water ;  considering  it  to  be  of  good  omen 
for  departed  friends,  that  birds  should  come  and  drink 
upon  their  graves.  Such  Armenian  tombstones,  beauti- 
fully wrought  in  white  marble,  and  covered  with  inscrip- 
tions, may  now  be  almost  classed  among  the  antiquities 
of  the  Crimea.  They  bear  very  remote  dates;  and> 
like  others  seen  in  Turkey,  express  by  certain  symbols 
the  former  occupation  of  those  whose  memorials  they 
bear.  Thus,  for  a  money-changer,  they  express  in 
carved  work  the  sort  of  shovel  used  by  bankers ;  for  a 
tailor,  a  pair  of  shears ;  or  for  a  gardener,  a  spade. 

We  arrived  at  Akmetchet  as  Professor  Pallas  was 
preparing  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Greek  church,  with  Baron 
Wimfeldt,  a  Hungarian  general  in  the  Russian  service. 
The  wedding  took  place  on  the  following  day,  Saturday 
August  9th.  after  a  superb  dinner.  We  accompaniec 
the  parties  to  church.  At  the  door  they  were  met  by 
the  priest ;-  the  general  was  asked,  if  he  was  already 
related  to  the  lady  by  any  tie  of  blood ;  on  his  answer- 
ing in  the  negative,  the  same  question  was  again  pu 
to  the  intended  bride,  and  was  answered  iu  the  same 


way.    They  were  then  asked,  whether  the  engagement 
';hey  were  about  to  form  was  voluntary  on  their  part ; 
ind  having  answered  hi  the  affirmative,  were  permitted 
;o  enter  a  few  paces  within  the  church.    A  bible  and 
crucifix  were  then  placed  before  them,  and  large  lighted 
wax  tapers,  decorated  with  ribbons,  in  their  hands ; 
after  certain  prayers  had  been  read,  and  the  ring  put 
upon  the  bride's  finger,  the  floor  was  covered  by  a  piece 
of  scarlet  satin,  and  a  table  was  placed  before  them 
with  the  communion  vessels.     The  priest  having  tied 
their  hands  together  with  bands  of  the  same  coloured 
satin,  and  placed  a  chaplet  of  flowers  upon  their  heads, 
administered  the  sacrament ;  and  afterwards  led  them, 
thus  bound  together,  three  times  round  the  communion 
table,  followed  by  the  bride's  father  and  the  bride-maid. 
During  this  ceremony,  the  choristers  chanted  a  hymn ; 
and,  after  it  was  concluded,  a  scene  of  general  kissing 
took  place  among  all  present,  and  the  parties  returned 
to  the  house  of  the  bride's  father,  where  tea  and  other 
refreshments  were  served  to  all  who  came  to  congratu- 
late the  married  couple. 

We  remained  a  month  at  Akmetchet  before  my 
health  was  again  established.  During  this  time  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  so  remarkable  a  ceremony  at 
a  Jew's  wedding,  that  a  short  account  of  it  will  per- 
haps be  thought  not  out  of  place  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  chapter. 

For  two  or  three  days  prior  to  the  wedding,  all  the 
neighbours  and  friends  of  the  betrothed  couple  assembled 
together,  to  testify  their  joy  by  the  most  tumultuous 
rioting,  dancing,  and  feasting.  On  the  day  of  marriage, 
the  girl,  accompanied  by  the  priest  and  her  relations, 
was  led  blindfolded  to  the  river  Salgir,  which  flowed 
at  the  bottom  of  a  small  valley  in  front  of  Professor 
Pallas's  house ;  here  she  was  undressed  by  women  who 
were  stark  naked,  and,  destitute  of  any  other  covering 
except  the  handkerchief  by  which  her  eyes  were  con- 
cealed, was  plunged  three  times  in  the  river.  After 
this,  being  again  dressed,  she  was  led,  blindfolded  as 
before,  to  the  house  of  her  parents,  accompanied  by  all 
her  friends,  who  were  singing,  dancing,  and  performing 
music  before  her.  In  the  evening  her  intended  hus- 
band was  brought  to  her ;  but  as  long  as  the  feast  con- 
tinued, she  remained  with  her  eyes  bound. 

The  garrison  of  Akmetchet  paraded  every  morning 
from  seven  o'clock  until  ten;  but  troops  in  a  worse 
state  of  discipline,  or  more  unfit  for  service,  were  per- 
haps never  seen.  The  whole  military  force  of  the 
Crimea  amounted  at  this  time  to  15,000  men,  of  which 
number  1500  were  in  garrison  at  Akmetchet.  There 
were  seven  complete  regiments  in  the  peninsula,  be- 
sides two  companies  of  invalids,  and  a  Greek  battalion 
at  Balaclava.  At  Perecop  there  was  a  garrison  of  in- 
valids ;  and  garrisons  were  also  established  at  Yenikale, 
Kertchy,  Caffa,  Karasubazar,  Akmetchet,  Baktcheserai, 
Koslof,  and  Aktiar,  where  there  were  two  regiments. 
Yet  notwithstanding  the  reputed  rigour  of  the  emperor, 
his  attention  to  the  minutiae  of  discipline,  and  his  pas- 
sion for  military  pursuits,  a  system  of  somnolency  and 
stupidity  existed  in  all  public  affairs,  which  rendered 
the  force  of  the  Russian  empire  a  mere  puppet-show. 
It  was  Punch  with  all  his  family ;  or  a  herd  of  swine 
in  armour,  who  endured  hard  blows,  kicks,  and  canes, 
with  perfect  patience,  but  were  incapable  of  activity  or 
effect.  Such  was  the  disposition  of  the  guard  along  the 
coast,  and  such  the  nature  of  the  country,  that  an  army 
might  have  been  landed,  and  marched  up  to  the  senti- 
nels at  Akmetchet  before  they  were  observed.  De- 
tested as  the  Russians  are  by  every  description  of 
inhabitant  in  the  Crimea,  their  expulsion  from  the 
peninsula,  if  it  had  pleased  Great  Britain  to  restore  it 
to  the  Turks,  would  have  been  a  work  of  ease  and 
amusement.  The  harbour  of  Nymphseum  was  entirely 
open,  and  unguarded  both  by  sea  and  land.  To  the 
west,  at  Sudack,  Alusta,  or  Yourzof,  invaders  would 
have  found  the  Tartars  greeting  their  arrival  with  tears 
of  joy.  A  small  band  of  Morean  Greeks  upon  the  coast, 
would  be  ready  to  join  the  invaders,  or  to  fly  at  their 
approach.  Arriving  in  the  garrisoned  towns,  a  few 
snoring  soldiers,  hardly  out  of  drill,  or  a  party  of  bloated 
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officers  labouring  under  indigestion  and  ague,  could  not 
offer  even  a  semblance  of  opposition.  Any  experienced 
general,  from  the  armies  of  England,  France,  or  Ger- 
many, might  pledge  his  reputation  for  the  capture  of 
the  Crimea  with  a  thousand  men.  Such  an  event 
throughout  the  peninsula  would  be  celebrated  as  a  sig- 
nal delivery  from  the  worst  of  tyrants,  and  every  honest 
heart  would  participate  in  the  transports  of  an  injured 
people  thus  emancipated. 

This  account  may  not  seem  to  accord  with  the  de- 
scriptions which  were  published  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Russian  troops  in  Italy,  under  Field-Marshal  Count 
Suvarof.  But  where  will  Russia  find  another  Suvarof  ? 
He  was  created  to  be  a  Russian  general,  possessing  all 
the  qualifications,  and  the  only  qualifications,  which  can 
entitle  a  Russian  chief  to  the  hope  of  victory.  Among 
his  troops,  he  was  generally  their  commander ;  indivi- 
dually, their  comrade  and  their  friend.  To  the  highest 
military  rank  in  Russia,  he  joined  the  manners  and  the 
tastes  of  a  private  soldier ;  one  moment  closeted  with 
his  sovereign,  the  next  drinking  quass  with  his  troops, 
eating  raw  turnips,  divesting  himself  of  vermin,  or 
sleeping  upon  straw.  He  partook  every  interest  of  the 
privates ;  entered  into  all  their  little  histories ;  medi- 
ated in  their  disputes ;  shared  in  their  amusements ; 
was  at  once  their  counsellor  and  example ;  in  short,  the 
hero  who  planned,  and  then  led  the  way  to  victory. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

SECOND  EXCURSION  TO  THE  MINOR  PENINSULA  OF  TUB 
HERACLEOT^. 

As  we  had  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  true  situation 
of  the  most  ancient  of  the  two  cities  of  the  Chersone- 
sians,  which  Strabo  describes  as  in  ruins  within  the 
Heracleotic  peninsula,  and  Professor  Pallas  maintained 
that  it  must  have  stood  on  or  near  the  point  of  land 
which  forms  the  most  western  territory  of  the  Crimea, 
now  called  Point  Phanari,  we  determined  to  make  a 
second  excursion,  and  to  traverse  the  minor  peninsula 
in  all  directions.  The  Professor  himself  resolved  to 
accompany  us ;  and  accordingly  we  left  Akmetchet,  in 
a  light  open  carriage  belonging  to  him,  on  Saturday, 
September  7th.  The  road  passing  through  a  deep  ra- 
vine, we  collected  several  specimens  of  the  salvia  Hab- 
litziana,  and  the  centaurea  myriocephala ;  which  latter, 
as  the  favourite  food  of  the  Crimean  sheep,  is  supposed 
to  give  that  beautiful  grey  colour  to  the  wool  of  the 
lambs,  so  highly  prized  both  in  Turkey  and  Tartary  as 
an  ornament  of  the  calpack,  or  cap  worn  by  Tartar  gen- 
tlemen, in  lieu  of  the  turban.  The  Professor  instructed 
us  to  search  for  the  rarest  plants,  in  deep  sands,  salt 
marshes,  and  upon  chalky  hills.  We  purposely  avoided 
entering  again  the  town  of  Baktcheserai,  in  order  to 
escape  the  interruption  of  ceremonial  visits,  passing  by 
Eski  Yourst,  the  ancient  mausoleum  of  the  khans,  and 
changing  horses  at  Katcha.  Soon  after  leaving  this 
last  place,  we  turned  towards  the  southern  chain  of 
mountains,  and  passed  Kara  Ilaes,  the  most  pleasin^ 
village  in  the  Crimea,  beautifully  situated  in  the  entrance 
of  a  romantic  defile,  which  leads  to  Shulu.  On  the 
right  hand,  soon  after  entering  this  defile,  and  upon  the 
summits  of  the  high  mountains  which  form  its  southern 
side,  are  seen  the  remains  of  the  ancient  fortress  of 
Tcherkesskerman,  once  possessed  by  the  Genoese,  and 
in  remoter  periods  by  the  Circassians,  as  its  name  im- 
plies. When  the  former  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  strongholds  in  the  Crimea,  they  erected  fortresses 
upon  the  most  precipitous  and  inaccessible  places,  in 
the  wildest  retreats  of  the  peninsula.  Tcherkesskerman 
was  one  of  the  citadels  thus  constructed,  and  the  scat- 
tered ruins  of  its  battlements  still  cover  the  heights  I 
have  mentioned.  Yet  even  these  remains  are  less  re- 
markable than  those  of  Mankoop,  on  the  other  side  oi 
the  defile ;  on  this  account  we  preferred  making  a  visit 
to  the  latter,  and,  turning1  off  to  a  village  on  the  left 
hand,  were  provided  with  beautiful  Tartar  horses  and 
guides  for  that  purpose. 
The  fortress  of  Mankoop  is  of  very  extraordinary 


magnitude,  and  may  be  described  as  literally  in  the 
clouds.  It  covers  the  summit  of  a  semicircular  insu- 
ated  mountain ;  this,  from  its  frightful  aspect,  its  alti- 
;ude,  and  craggy  perpendicular  sides,  independent  of 
every  other  consideration  than  as  a  surprising  work 
of  nature,  fills  the  mind  with  wonder  upon  entering  the 
defile.  In  that  singular  situation,  where  there  were  no 
visible  means  of  ascent  towards  any  of  the  heights,  much 
.ess  of  conveying  materials  for  the  astonishing  work  they 
completed,  did  the  Genoese  construct  a  citadel,  perhaps 
without  a  parallel  in  Europe,  the  result  of  their  wealth, 
address,  and  enterprise.  History  does  not  mention  for 
what  especial  purpose  those  works  were  carried  on  by 
the  Greeks  or  Genoese  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
at  such  a  distance  from  the  coast ;  but  it  is  natural  to 
conjecture  their  use  in  curbing  the  hostile  spirit  of  the 
natives  towards  the  maritime  colonial  possessions.  The 
last  possessors  of  Mankoop  were  Jews.  Ruined  tombs 
of  marble  and  stone  were  lying  in  the  cemetery  of  their 
colony,  beneath  the  trees  we  passed  in  our  ascent.  The 
whole  of  our  passage  up  the  mountain  was  steep  and 
difficult ;  nor  was  it  rendered  more  practicable  by  the 
amazing  labours  of  its  original  possessors,  whose  dilapi- 
dated works  rather  served  to  impede  than  to  facilitate 
our  progress.  The  ascent  had  once  been  paved  the 
whole  way,  and  stairs  formed,  like  those  of  the  merd- 
veen  described  in  the  last  chapter ;  these  still  remain 
entire  in  many  places. 

When  we  reached  the  summit,  we  found  it  entirely 
covered  with  ruins  of  the  citadel.  Caverns  and  gloomy 
galleries  perforated  in  the  rock,  whose  original  uses  are 
now  unknown,  presented  on  every  side  their  dark  mouths. 
On  the  most  elevated  part  of  this  extraordinary  emi- 
nence, is  a  beautiful  plain,  covered  with  fine  turf,  among 
which  we  found  the  rosa  pygmesa  of  Pallas,  blooming  in 
great  beauty.  This  plain,  partly  fenced  in  by  the  moul- 
dering wall  of  the  fortress,  but  otherwise  open  to  sur- 
rounding precipices,  appeared  to  me  as  lofty  as  the  cliffs 
along  the  Sussex  coast,  near  Beachy  Head.  All  the 
other  mountains,  valleys,  hills,  woods,  and  villages,  may 
be  discerned  from  this  spot.  While  with  dismay  and 
caution  we  crept  upon  our  hands  and  knees  to  look  over 
the  brink  of  those  fearful  heights,  a  half-clad  Tartar, 
wild  as  the  winds  of  the  north,  mounted,  without  any 
saddle  or  bridle,  except  the  twisted  stem  of  a  wild  vine, 
on  a  colt  equally  unsubdued,  galloped  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  precipice ;  and  there,  as  his  horse  stood  prancing 
upon  the  borders  of  eternity,  amused  himself  in  pointing 
out  to  us  the  different  places  in  the  vast  district  which 
the  eye  commanded.  We  entered  one  of  the  excavated 
chambers ;  a  small  square  apartment,  leading  to  another 
on  our  right  hand.  On  our  left,  a  narrow  passage  con- 
ducted us  to  an  open  balcony  with  a  parapet  in  front 
formed  in  the  rock,  upon  the  very  face  of  one  of  the 
principal  precipices,  whence  the  depth  below  might  be 
contemplated  with  less  danger.  Vultures  beneath  the 
view  were  sailing  over  the  valleys,  not  seeming  larger 
than  swallows.  Below  these,  the  tops  of  undulating 
hills,  covered  by  tufted  woods,  with  villages  amidst  rocks 
and  defiles,  appeared  at  a  depth  so  intimidating,  that 
the  blood  chilled  in  beholding  it.  We  afterwards  found 
the  remains  of  churches  and  other  public  buildings 
among  the  ruins,  and  hi  a  more  perfect  state  than  might 
be  expected  in  the  Russian  empire ;  but  this  is  easily 
accounted  for,  by  their  difficulty  of  access.  At  length, 
being  conducted  to  the  north-eastern  point  of  the  cres- 
cent, which  is  the  shape  of  the  summit  on  which  the 
fortress  of  Mankoop  was  constructed,  and  descending  a 
few  stone  steps,  neatly  hewn  in  the  rock,  we  entered  by 
a  square  door  into  a  cavern,  called  by  the  Tartars  the 
Cape  of  the  Winds.  It  has  been  chiselled  like  the 
rest  out  of  the  solid  stone ;  but  it  is  open  on  four  sides. 
From  the  amazing  prospect  here  commanded  of  all  the 
surrounding  country,  it  probably  served  as  a  post  of 
military  observation.  The  apertures,  or  windows,  are 
large  arched  chasms  in  the  rock ;  through  these,  a  most 
extensive  range  of  scenery  over  distant  mountains  and 
rolling  clouds  forms  a  sublime  spectacle.  There  is 
nothing  in  any  part  of  Europe  to  surpass  the  tremen- 
dous grandeur  of  the  place.  Below  the  cavern  is  au- 
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other  chamber  leading  to  several  cells  on  its  different 
sides ;  these  have  all  been  cut  out  of  the  same  rock. 

We  pursued  a  different  road  in  descending ;  passing 
beneath  an  old  arched  gateway  of  the  citadel,  once  its 
principal  entrance.  This  road  flanks  the  northern  side 
of  the  mountain  ;  and  the  fall  into  the  valley  is  so  bold 
and  profound,  that  it  seems  as  if  a  single  false  step 
would  precipitate  both  horse  and  rider.  By  alighting, 
the  danger  is  avoided ;  and  the  terror  of  the  descent 
compensated  in  the  noblest  scenery  the  eye  ever  beheld. 
It  was  dark  before  we  reached  the  bottom  :  we  had  some 
difficulty  to  regain  the  principal  road  which  leads 
through  the  defile,  owing  principally  to  the  trees  which 
project  over  all  the  lanes  in  the  vicinity  of  Tartar  vil- 
lages, and  so  effectually  obstruct  the  passage  of  persons 
on  horseback,  that  we  were  in  continual  danger  of  being 
thrown  ;  one  of  our  party  nearly  lost  an  eye  by  a  blow 
he  received  from  a  bough,  which  stretched  quite  across 
the  path  we  pursued.  The  defile  itself  is  not  without 
danger  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year ;  immense  masses 
of  limestone  detach  themselves  from  the  rocks  above, 
carrying  all  before  them  in  their  passage.  Some,  from 
the  northern  precipices,  had  crossed  the  river  at  the 
bottom,  and,  by  the  prodigious  velocity  acquired  in  their 
descent,  had  actually  rolled  nearly  half  way  up  the  op- 
posite side.  We  passed  some  of  those  fragments  in  our 
way  to  Shulu,  where  we  passed  the  night.  This  village 
belongs  to  Professor  Pallas,  and  consists  of  a  forest  of 
walnut-trees,  beneath  which  every  dwelling  is  concealed. 
One  of  those  trees  yielded  him,  as  he  informed  us  on 
the  spot,  in  a  single  season  60,000  walnuts.  The  ordi- 
nary price  of  the  fruit  throughout  the  Crimea  is  from 
eighty  to  a  hundred  copeeks  for  a  thousand.  The 
Professor  had  built  himself  a  very  magnificent  seat  at 
Shulu,  but  owing  to  his  disputes  with  the  Tartars  con- 
cerning the  extent  of  his  territory,  the  completion  of 
the  work  had  been  delayed  when  we  arrived.  The 
building  is  placed  on  the  northern  side  of  the  defile, 
commanding  a  fine  prospect  of  the  valley ;  but,  from 
the  chalky  nature  of  the  soil  in  the  surrounding  hills, 
every  thing  had  a  white  glare,  painful  to  the  eye,  and 
wholly  destructive  of  picturesque  appearance.  Near 
this  hill,  on  one  of  the  eminences  opposite  to  the  Pro- 
fessor's house,  is  a  series  of  excavations  similar  to  those 
of  Inkerman,  exhibiting  the  ancient  retreats  of  Chris- 
tians in  cells  and  grottoes.  One  of  those  cavernous 
chambers  is  not  less  than  eighty  paces  in  length,  with 
a  proportionate  breadth,  and  its  roof  is  supported  by 
pillai-s  hewn  in  the  rock ;  the  stone,  from  the  softness 
of  its  nature,  did  not  oppose  the  difficulty  encountered 
in  similar  works  which  are  seen  in  other  parts  of  the 
Crimea. 

From  Shulu  we  proceeded  once  more  to  Balaclava. 
In  our  road  we  passed  several  pits,  in  which  the  Tartars 
dig  that  kind  of  fuller's  earth  called  keff-kil,  or  mineral 
froth,  and  by  the  Germans,  meerschaum.  This  earth, 
before  the  capture  of  the  Crimea,  was  a  considerable 
article  of  commerce  with  Constantinople,  where  it  was 
used  in  public  baths  to  cleanse  the  hair  of  women.  It 
is  often  sold  to  German  merchants  for  the  manufacture 
of  those  beautiful  tobacco-pipes,  which  bear  the  name 
of  ecume  de  mer  among  the  French,  and  sell  at  such 
enormous  prices,  even  in  our  own  country,  after  they 
have  been  coloured  by  long  use.  The  long  process 
necessary  to  the  perfection  of  one  of  those  pipes,  with 
all  its  circumstances,  is  really  a  curious  subject.  Since 
the  interruption  of  commerce  between  the  Crimea  and 
Turkey,  the  substance  requisite  in  their  manufacture 
has  been  dug  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Iconium,  in 
Anatolia.  The  first  rude  shape  is  given  to  the  pipes  on 
the  spot  where  the  mineral  is  dug,  where  they  are 
pressed  in  a  mould,  and  laid  in  the  sun  to  harden  ;  then 
they  are  baked  in  an  oven,  boiled  in  milk,  and  rubbed 
with  soft  leather.  In  this  state  they  go  to  Constanti- 
nople, where  there  is  a  peculiar  bazaar,  or  khan,  for 
the  sale  of  them ;  they  are  then  bought  up  by  the  mer- 
chants, and  sent  by  caravans  to  Pest,  in  Hungary. 
Still  the  form  of  the  pipe  is  large  and  coarse.  At  Pest 
the  manufacture  begins  which  fits  them  for  the  German 
markets.  They  are  there  soaked  for  twenty-four  hours 


in  water,  and  then  turned  on  a  lathe.  In  this  process 
many  of  them  prove  porous,  and  are  good  for  nothing. 
Sometimes  only  two  or  three  out  of  ten  succeed.  From 
Pest  they  are  conveyed  to  Vienna,  and  ultimately  to 
the  fairs  of  Leipsic,  Frankfort,  Manheim,  and  other 
towns  upon  the  Rhine,  where  the  best  sell  from  three 
to  five,  and  even  seven  pounds  sterling  each.  When 
the  oil  of  tobacco,  after  long  smoking,  has  given  them 
a  fine  porcelain  yellow,  or,  which  is  more  prized,  a  dark 
tortoise-shell  hue,  they  have  been  known  to  sell  for 
forty  or  fifty  pounds  of  our  money.  Their  manner  of 
digging  keff-kil  in  the  Crimea,  is  merely  by  making  a 
hole  in  the  ground,  and  there  working  till  the  sides 
begin  to  fall  in,  which  soon  happens  when  they  open  a 
new  pit.  A  stratum  of  marl  generally  covers  the  keff- 
kil  ;  through  this  they  have  to  dig,  sometimes,  to  the 
depth  of  from  eight  to  twelve  fathoms.  The  layer  of 
keff-kil  seldom  exceeds  twenty-eight  inches  in  thickness, 
and,  beneath  it,  the  marl  occurs  as  before.  At  present 
the  annual  exportation  of  this  mineral  from  the  whole 
peninsula  does  not  exceed  two  tons  ;  the  consumption 
of  it  in  the  Crimea  is  inconsiderable,  although  it  is  sold 
in  all  the  markets  at  the  low  price  of  twenty  copeeks 
the  poud. 

At  the  distance  of  about  two  miles  from  Balaclava, 
as  we  proceeded  to  that  place,  we  discovered  the  traces 
of  an  ancient  wall,  extending  from  the  mountains  east- 
ward of  the  harbour  towards  the  west,  and  thus  closing 
the  approach  to  Balaclava  on  the  land  side.  As  it 
offered  a  clue  to  the  discovery  of  the  other  wall  men- 
tioned by  Strabo,  which  extended  across  the  isthmus 
from  the  Ctenus  to  the  Portus  Symbolorum,  we  deter- 
mined to  pursue  it,  and  continued  on  horseback  guided 
by  its  remains — Professor  Pallas  choosing  to  follow 
more  carefully  on  foot,  with  a  mariner's  compass  in  his 
hand.  Presently  we  encountered  the  identical  work 
we  so  much  wished  to  find ;  it  will  serve  to  throw  con- 
siderable light  upon  the  topography  of  the  minor  penin- 
sula. It  meets  the  wall  of  the  Portus  Symbolorum  at 
right  angles,  and  thence  extends  towards  Inkerman, 
where  it  joins  the  Ctenus.  We  traced  it  the  whole 
way.  The  distance  between  the  two  ports  is  very  er- 
roneously stated,  and  exaggerated,  in  all  our  maps.  It 
agrees  precisely  with  Strabo's  admeasurement  of  forty 
stadia,  or  five  miles,  from  sea  to  sea.  All  that  now 
remains  of  this  wall  is  a  bank  or  mound  ;  upon  this  the 
marks  and  vestiges  of  turrets  are  still  visible.  The 
stones  of  which  it  consisted,  have,  for  the  most  part, 
been  carried  off  by  the  inhabitants,  either  to  form  en- 
closures for  the  shepherds,  or  to  construct  the  Tartar 
houses.  Those  which  remain  are  sufficient  to  prove 
the  artificial  nature  of  the  work,  as  they  are  not  natural 
to  the  soil,  but  foreign  substances  evidently  brought  for 
the  purpose  of  fortifying  the  rampart.  Having  deter- 
mined the  reality  and  position  of  this  wall,  we  resolved 
to  lose  no  time  in  farther  examination  of  the  territory 
here,  but  ascended  the  steep  mountains  upon  the  coast 
towards  the  west,  to  visit  the  stupendous  cape,  called 
by  the  Tartars  the  Sacred  Promontory,  lying  between 
Balaclava  and  the  Monastery  of  St  George.  The  Par- 
thenium  of  Strabo  was  within  the  Heracleotic  Cherso- 
nesus,  as  the  plain  text  of  that  author  undoubtedly 
demonstrates ;  and  if  there  be  a  spot  well  calculated 
for  the  terrible  rites  said  to  have  been  celebrated  in 
honour  of  the  Taurican  Diana,  as  well  as  for  the  con- 
sonance of  its  position  with  the  distance  Strabo  has 
assigned  it  from  the  city  of  Chersonesus,  it  is  the  Sacred 
Promontory.  In  the  perplexity  necessarily  arising  from 
an  endeavour  to  reconcile  ancient  and  modern  geo- 
graphy, it  would  be  the  height  of  presumption  to  speak 
positively  with  regard  to  any  peculiar  situation,  con- 
cerning which  we  have  no  positive  evidence  ;  yet  some- 
thing, beyond  mere  conjecture,  seems  founded  on  the 
coincidence  of  its  present  name,  with  the  pristine  his- 
tory of  the  Parthenian  Promontory  ;  and  Pallas  seema 
willing  to  admit  their  identity.  The  contemplation  of 
objects  described  so  many  ages  ago,  and  to  which,  in 
barbarous  countries,  we  are  guided  solely  by  the  text 
of  the  Greek  or  the  Roman  historian,  is  always  attended 
with  uncertainty ;  but  when  barbarians  themselves, 
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unconscious  of  the  tenor  of  their  traditions,  by  their 
simple  and  uncouth  narrative,  confirm  the  observations 
of  the  classic  writer,  and  fix  the  wavering  fact,  there 
seems  little  reason  to  doubt. 

The  Sacred  Promontory  is  a  wild  and  fearful  scene, 
such  as  Shakspeare  has  described  in  Lear ;  a  perpen- 
dicular and  tremendous  precipice,  one  of  the  loftiest  in 
the  Crimea,  consisting  of  a  mountain  of  marble,  termi- 
nating abruptly  in  the  sea.  Towards  the  west  it  borders 
on  a  valley,  in  which  the  village  of  Karany  is  situated, 
now  inhabited  by  Greeks.  After  we  had  passed  it,  and 
were  within  two  versts  of  the  Monastery  of  St  George, 
we  fancied  we  had  found  the  actual  fane  of  the  daemon 
virgin,  which  Strabo  describes  as  situated  at  the  Par- 
theniau  promontory  ;  for  we  came  to  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  structure,  bearing  every  character  of  remote 
antiquity — the  stones,  of  a  most  massive  nature,  being 
laid  together  without  cement.  Part  of  the  pavement 
and  walls  was  still  visible. 

Soon  afterwards,  we  arrived  for  the  second  time  at 
the  Monastery  of  St  George.     The  anniversary,  men- 
tioned by  Broniovius,  is  still  celebrated  here.     Some 
peasants  brought  us  a  few  copper  coins  of  Vladimir 
the  Great.     These  are  very  interesting,  inasmuch  as 
they  evidently  refer  to  the  era  of  his  baptism ;  an  event 
which  took  place  near  the  spot.     They  have  in  front  a 
Russian  V,  and  for  reverse  a  Cross ;  symbolical  of  his 
conversion  to  the  Christian  religion.     It  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned,  that  he  was  baptised  in  the  Crimea, 
and  the  ceremony  took  place,  according  to  Herbersteiu, 
at  the  city  of  Chersonesus,  called  Chersou,  or  Corson — 
a  name  easily  now  confounded  with  Cherson  on  the 
Dnieper,  an  appellation  bestowed  by  the  Russians,  with 
their  usual  ignorance  of  ancient  geography,  upon  a  mo- 
dern town  near  the  mouth  of  that  river.     About  five 
versts  from  the  monastery,  following  the  coast,  we  came 
to  some  extensive  ruins  in  a  small  wood,  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  our  road.     In  their  present  state  it  is  im- 
possible even  to  trace  a  plan  of  them ;  for  the  Tartar 
shepherds,  in  moving  the  stones  to  carry  off  materials 
of  enclosure  for  their  flocks,  have  confused  all  that  re- 
mains.   From  hence  we  continued  our  journey  towards 
the  extreme  south-western  point  of  the  Crimea,  and 
came  to  a  place  called  Alexiauo's  Chouter,  just  as  it 
grew  dark.     The  barking  of  dogs  announced  the  com- 
fortable assurance  of  human  dwellings,  and  excited  a 
hope  of  some  asylum  for  the  night,  after  severe  fatigue 
We  found,  however,  that  what  we  supposed  to  be  a 
village  consisted  of  four  or  five  wretched  fishing-huts. 
A  few  Greeks  quartered  there  offered  to  stow  us  all 
into  a  hole  recently  dug  in  the  earth,  scarcely  capable 
of  containing  three  persons,  the  stench  of  which  was 
abominable  ;  it  was,  moreover,  filled  with  sheeps'  hides, 
swarming  with  vermin.     Having  procured  a  little  oil  in 
a  tin  pan,  we  made  it  serve  us  for  a  lamp,  and,  search- 
ing about,  at  last  found  a  small  thatched  hovel,  with  an 
earthen  floor,  and  a  place  to  light  a  fire.  Here,  notwith- 
standing the  great  heat,  we  kindled  some  dried  weeds, 
in  order  to  counteract  the  effects  of  miasmata  from  the 
marshes  and  stagnant  waters  of  the  neighbourhood.    By 
the  light  of  our  fire,  a  bed  was  prepared  for  Professor 
Pallas,  upon  a  sort  of  shelf;  this,  as  it  supported  only 
half  his  mattress,  caused  him  to  glide  off  as  often  as  he 
fell  asleep,  and  at  last  reconciled  him  to  a  quiet  thougl: 
more  disgusting  couch  upon  the  damp  and  dirty  floor 
For  our  own  parts,  having  procured  some  long  wooder 
benches  about  eight  inches  wide,  we  contrived  to  balance 
our  bodies,  between  sleeping  and  waking,  in  a  horizonta 
posture,  until  the  morning.     When  daylight  appeared 
the  Professor  left  us  to  examine  the  Point  of  Phanari 
or  the  Light  Tower ;  and,  returning  before  we  were 
yet  roused  from  our  somnolency,  assured  us  the  wholi 
of  that  neck  of  land  was  covered  with  ancient  ruins 
We  rose  with  great  eagerness  to  follow  him ;  and,  as 
we  approached  the  water's  edge,  were  immediatel; 
struck  by  the  appearance  of  a  very  small  peninsula  ad 
vancing  into  the  Bay  of  Phanari,  entirely  covered  bj 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  fortress.     It  seemed  to  have 
been  once  an  island  connected  with  the  main  land  b; 
<ui  artificial  mole ;  now  constituting  a  small  isthmus 


?rom  this  peninsula  the  shore  rises,  and  all  the  land 
owards  its  utmost  western  extremity  is  elevated.  As- 
ending  the  sloping  eminence  thus  presented,  upon  the 
op  of  it  occur  the  walls,  streets,  dilapidated  buildings, 
ind  other  ruins  of  the  old  Chersonesus.  The  appear- 
ance of  oblong  pavements,  mouldering  walls,  scattered 
ragmeuts  of  earthen  vessels,  broken  amphorae,  tiles 
and  bricks  of  aqueducts,  and  other  indications  of  an  an- 
cient city,  prevailed  over  the  whole  territory  quite  to  the 
sea.  After  tracing  the  extent  of  those  ruins  the  whole 
vay  to  the  Point  of  Phanari,  we  discovered  on  the 
vestern  side  of  the  bay  of  that  name,  upon  the  sea  shore, 
;lose  to  the  water's  edge,  and  upon  a  very  low  point  of 
and  almost  level  with  it,  the  remains  of  a  building 
which  we  supposed  to  have  served  formerly  as  a  light- 
louse,  and  to  have  given  the  name  of  Phanari  to  the 
western  point,  as  well  as  to  the  bay.  An  arched  en- 
nce,  with  two  of  the  walls,  and  a  square  opening  for 
a  window,  of  very  massive  and  solid  construction,  is 
still  visible. 

Fatigued  by  a  laborious  investigation  of  ruins,  which , 
after  all,  did  not  gratify  us  by  the  disclosure  of  a  single 
inscription,  medal,  or  bas-relief,  we  hastened  to  enjoy 
the  beauties  of  nature  in  the  delightful  valley  of  Tchor- 
gona  ;  whither  the  Professor  conducted  us  to  pass  the 
night  in  the  mansion  of  his  friend  Hablitz,  whose  name 
lie  has  commemorated  by  the  salvia  Hablilziana,  and 
ft-hose  good  offices  he  so  often  and  so  pathetically  men- 
tions in  his  writings.  Perhaps  there  is  not  a  spot  in 
the  whole  Crimea  so  distinguished  by  its  natural  per- 
fections. Though  comprised  in  a  smaller  scale,  it  far 
surpasses  in  beauty  the  boasted  valley  of  Baidar.  The 
seat  of  Mr  Hablitz  was  originally  the  residence  of  a 
Turkish  Pacha,  and  preserves  the  irregular  structure 
and  strange  magnificence  of  Turkish  architecture.  It 
is  shaded  by  vines,  tall  fruit-trees,  and  poplars  ;  stand- 
ing among  rocks  and  mountains  covered  with  woods 
and  gardens,  watered  by  numerous  fountains.  Near 
the  house  is  a  large  ancient  tower  covered  by  a  dome ; 
this  was  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  inhabitants  when  the 
Black  Sea  swarmed  with  corsairs,  who  invaded  the 
coast  and  ransacked  the  peaceful  valleys  of  the  Crimea. 
We  found  in  its  upper  chambers  a  few  swivels  and  other 
small  pieces  of  artillery;  yet  the  building  itself  ap- 
peared to  have  been  erected  in  an  age  anterior  to  the 
use  of  gunpowder  in  the  peninsula.  The  Tartars  in  the 
valley  of  Tchorgona  are  reckoned  among  the  richest  of 
the  country.  From  their  vicinity  to  Aktiar  they  find 
a  ready  market  for  the  produce  of  their  lands,  carrying 
thither  honey,  wax,  fruit,  and  corn.  Their  sequestered 
valley  seemed  the  retreat  of  health  and  joy;  not  a 
Russian  was  to  be  seen ;  the  pipe  and  tabor  sounded 
merrily  among  the  mountains ;  and  these,  thick  set 
with  groves,  closed1  them  in  on  every  side.  The  morn- 
ing after  our  arrival  we  were  roused  by  a  wild  concert 
from  the  hills,  of  such  instruments  as  perhaps  animated 
the  dances  of  uncivilised  nations  in  the  earliest  periods 
of  society.  The  performers  were  a  party  of  tzigankies, 
or  gipsies,  who,  as  mendicant  artificers,  musicians,  and 
astrologers,  are  very  common  over  all  the  south  of 
Russia.  They  had  a  wind-instrument,  something  like  a 
hautboy,  made  of  the  wood  of  the  cherry  tree,  and  car- 
ried the  large  Tartar  drum,  noticed  before  as  characte- 
ristic of  the  Cimbri  in  the  time  of  Strabo. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  this  day,  Professor  Pallas 
rode  with  Mr  Galena,  who  came  by  appointment  to 
Inkerman,  to  show  him  some  marine  plants  proper  in 
the  preparation  of  kelp.  The  bad  air  of  that  place, 
before  injurious  to  me,  added  to  the  fatigue  he  had  en- 
countered the  preceding  day,  threw  him  into  a  violent 
fever  ;  from  which,  however,  we  had  the  happiness  to 
see  him  recover  before  we  left  the  Crimea.  Fevers  are 
so  general,  during  summer,  throughout  the  peninsula, 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  avoid  them.  If  you  drink 
water  after  eating  fruit,  a  fever  follows  ;  if  you  eat  milk, 
eggs,  or  butter — a  fever ;  if,  during  the  scorching  heat 
of  the  day,  you  indulge  in  the  most  trivial  neglect  of 
clothing — a  fever  ;  if  you  venture  out  to  enjoy  the  de- 
lightful breezes  of  the  evening — a  fever ;  in  short,  such 
is  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  climate  to  strangers. 
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that  Russia  must  consider  the  country  a  cemetery  for 
the  troops  sent  to  maintain  its  possession.  This  is  not 
the  case  with  regard  to  its  native  inhabitants  the  Tar- 
tars: the  precautions  they  use,  added  to  long  expe- 
rience, ensure  their  safety.  Upon  the  slightest  change 
of  weather,  they  are  seen  wrapped  up  in  sheeps'  hides, 
and  covered  by  felts,  nearly  an  inch  in  thickness ; 
while  their  heads  are  swathed  in  numerous  bandages 
of  linen,  or  guarded  by  warm  stuffed  caps,  fenced  with 
wool. 

The  Tartar  nobles  of  the  Crimea,  or  Moorza,  as  they 
are  called,  by  a  name  which  answers  to  the  Persian 
word  Mirza,  so  common  in  Oriental  tales,  amount  in 
number  to  about  two  hundred  and  fifty.  Their  dress 
is  altogether  Circassian  ;  except  that  the  cap  is  larger 
than  the  sort  of  covering  worn  on  the  head  by  the 
princes  of  Mount  Caucasus.  Their  figure  on  horseback 
is  in  the  highest  degree  stately;  and  among  all  the 
Crimean  Tartars,  of  whatsoever  rank,  an  elegance  of 
manners  may  be  remarked:  this,  although  perhaps 
common  to  Oriental  nations,  affords  a  striking  opposi- 
tion to  the  boorish  figure  of  a  Russian.  It  is  diverting 
to  see  them  converse  together :  the  Tartar  has  in  com- 
mon with  the  Russian  an  impetuosity  and  eagerness 
in  uttering  his  expressions ;  but  it  is  zeal  very  diffe- 
rently characterised.  The  Tartar  may  be  said  to  ex- 
hibit all  the  playful  flexibility  and  varying  posture  of 
the  leopard ;  while  the  Russian,  rather  resembling  the 
bear,  is  making  an  awkward  parade  of  his  paws.  The 
dress  of  a  Tartar  nobleman  displays  as  much  taste  as 
can  be  shown  by  a  habit  necessarily  decorated  with  gold 
and  silver  lace.  It  is  neither  heavily  laden  with  orna- 
ment, nor  are  the  colours  tawdry.  They  delight  some- 
times in  strong  contrast,  by  opposing  silver  lace  to  black 
velvet,  for  their  caps ;  scarlet  or  rose-coloured  silk  to 
dark  cloth,  for  their  vest  or  pelisse ;  but  in  general 
the  dress  of  a  Tartar  of  distinction  is  remarkable  for 
its  simple  elegance  as  well  as  cleanliness.  Their  favou- 
rite colour  in  cloth  is  drab ;  and  the  grey  or  white  wool, 
for  their  winter-caps,  is  of  all  other  ornaments  most  in 
esteem.  The  Russian  peasant,  being  of  a  diminutive 
race,  connected  only  with  the  Laplander,  as  the  next 
link  in  the  chain  between  him  and  the  pigmy,  is  natu- 
rally of  a  lively  disposition,  and  never  completely 
awkward  except  when  metamorphosed  to  a  soldier. 
The  moment  he  enters  the  ranks,  all  the  brisk  and 
cheerful  expression  of  his  countenance  is  gone,  and  he 
appears  a  chopfallen,  stupid,  browbeaten,  sullen  clown.* 
Their  commanders  answer  precisely  the  same  descrip- 
tion, with  this  difference,  that  they  are  more  profligate. 
A  Russian  in  power,  whatever  be  his  rank,  or  wherever 
he  may  be  placed,  is  still  the  same  moral  example  of 
national  character. 

Upon  the  rocks  behind  the  house  of  Mr  Hablitz,  we 
found  the  identical  plant  which  Pallas  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  his  friend,  salvia  Hablitziana,  growing  in 
great  abundance.  Mr  Hablitz  first  observed  it  on  the 
spot  whence  we  derived  our  specimens,  and  sent  the 
seed  to  Pallas  in  Petersburg.  The  plant  is,  however, 
still  uncommonly  rare.  It  is  a  perennial,  which  may 
be  sown  in  common  garden  soil  in  the  open  air,  and 
iuci-eases  annually  in  size,  until  it  becomes  a  fine  tall 
shrub  of  very  great  beauty.  We  afterwards  brought  it 
to  the  Botanic  Garden  in  Cambridge,  where  it  also 
succeeded,  although  it  has  never  attained  the  size  to 
which  it  grows  in  Russia. 

From  Tchorgona  we  returned  again  to  Shulu,  and 
from  thence  to  Kara  Ilaes,  where  we  passed  the  night 
in  the  palace  of  a  Tartar  nobleman ;  and,  being  couched 
upon  a  sort  of  sofa  called  the  divan,  surrounding  the 
principal  apartment,  were  covered  by  bugs  and  fleas  of 
the  most  enormous  size,  which  came  upon  us  like  ants 
from  an  ant-hill.  The  next  day  we  drove  pleasantly  to 
Akmetchet,  and  once  more  shared  the  comforts  of  the 
Professor's  hospitable  mansion ;  regretting  only  the 
fever  with  which  he  was  afflicted  in  consequence  of  an 
*  [It  is  proper  to  mention  that  this  description  must  be  consi- 
dered too  much  caricatured,  since  it  differs  not  only  with  the  ac- 
counts of  other  travellers,  but  is  disproved  by  the  achievements 
of  the  Russian  soldiers.] 


excursion,  otherwise  considered  by  us  the  most  agree- 
able  journey  we  had  ever  made. 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 

FROM  THE  CRIMEA,  ET  THE  ISTHMUS  OF  PERECOP,  TO 
NICUOLAEF. 

WE  left  Akmetchet  for  Koslof,  on  the  28th  of  Septem- 
ber, in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  passage  to  Constantinople 
on  board  a  Turkish  brigantine,  Captain  Osman  Rees. 
By  whatever  port  of  the  Russian  empire  our  escape 
might  be  effected,  we  knew  it  would  be  attended  with 
considerable  hazard.  We  had  no  passport  from  go- 
vernment to  that  effect,  and  we  had  every  reason  to  be 
convinced  that  none  would  be  granted.  However,  after 
waiting  many  months  in  vain  expectation  of  a  release, 
from  the  oppressive  tyranny  then  exercised  over  Eng- 
lishmen by  every  Russian  they  chanced  to  encounter, 
female  interest  in  Petersburg  accomplished  our  de- 
livery. A  forged  order  from  the  sovereign  was  exe- 
cuted and  sent  to  us,  by  means  of  which,  in  spite  of  the 
vigilance  of  the  police,  we  contrived  to  leave  the  country. 
It  is  necessary  to  state  this  circumstance,  lest  any  of 
those,  by  whom  we  had  been  so  hospitably  entertained, 
should  hereafter  be  considered  accessory  to  our  flight. 
Koslof  was  fixed  upon,  as  the  place  least  liable  to  those 
researches  from  spies  and  custom-house  officers,  which 
might  impede  our  departure ;  and,  having  crossed  the 
steppes  which  led  to  it,  we  arrived  there  in  the  middle 
of  the  night.  Such  a  tremendous  storm  of  thunder, 
lightning,  wind,  hail,  and  rain,  came  on  before  we 
reached  the  place,  that  the  horses  refused  to  proceed, 
and  .we  were  compelled  to  halt,  opposing  our  backs  to 
its  fury,  until  the  violence  of  the  tempest  subsided.* 

As  soon  as  morning  dawned,  we  had  our  baggage 
sealed  at  the  custom-house,  and  agreed  for  our  passage, 
at  the  enormous  rate  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  roubles ; 
this  was  deemed  by  us  a  moderate  sum,  as  the  original 
demand  had  been  six  hundred.  The  common  rate  of 
a  passenger  from  Koslof  to  Constantinople  is'  not  more 
than  ten ;  but  it  was  evident  the  Turks,  suspecting  the 
nature  of  our  situation,  wished  to  make  a  booty  of  us. 
When  all  was  settled,  the  inspector  of  the  customs,  to 
our  great  dismay,  accompanied  by  several  officers,  came 
to  assure  us  that  the  town  would  not  be  responsible  for 
our  safety,  if  we  ventured  to  embark  in  the  brigantine  ; 
this  they  described  as  so  deeply  laden,  that  she  was  al- 
ready nine  inches  below  her  proper  poise  in  the  water. 
The  captain  had  moreover  two  shallops  of  merchandise  to 
take  on  board,  and  sixty-four  passengers.  Some  Arme- 
nians had  already  removed  their  property  from  the  ves- 
sel ;  and  we  were  assured  she  was  so  old  and  rotten,  that 
her  seams  would  open  if  exposed  to  any  tempestuous  wea- 
ther. The  captain,  a  bearded  Turk,  like  the  mariners  of 
his  country,  was  a  sincere  predestinarian ;  which  cir- 
cumstance, added  to  his  avarice,  rendered  him  perfectly 
indifferent  as  to  the  event.  As  commander  of  the  only 
ship  in  the  harbour  bound  for  Constantinople,  he  had 
been  induced  to  stow  the  cargoes  of  two  ships  into  his 
single  vessel.  This  often  happens  with  Turkish  mer- 
chantmen in  the  Black  Sea,  and  is  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  numerous  disasters  which  befall  them.  To  prove 
the  extent  of  the  risk  they  will  adventure,  we  heard, 
upon  our  return  to  Akmetchet,  that  captain  Rees  had 
filled  the  cabin  we  were  to  have  occupied  with  four 
hundred  cantars  of  honey ;  and  a  friend  of  ours  w;is 
offered  a  thousand  roubles  to  obtain  the  governor's  ac- 

*  The  consequence  of  sleeping  in  this  situation,  exposed  to  the 
miasmata  of  salt-marshes,  which  cause  a  somnolency  it  is  impos- 
sible to  resist,  brought  on  again  with  renovated  force  the  quartan 
fever  I  had  so  long  combated.  Mr  Cripps  was  also  attacked,  but 
with  a  different  effect ;  a  sore  throat,  attended  by  cutaneous 
eruptions  covering  his  whole  body,  and  from  which  he  was  soon 
relieved,  was  all  the  consequence  to  him  of  the  vapours  to  which 
he  had  been  exposed.  These  observations  cannot  be  reconciled  to 
the  account  Pallas  afterwards  published  of  the  exhalations  from 
the  stagnant  lakes  near  Koslof;  as  he  says,  they  contribute 
greatly  to  the  salubrity  of  the  town,  and  that  intermiting  fevera 
are  less  frequent  there  than  at  other  places. 
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quiescence  in  an  additional  contraband  cargo,  of  two 
thousand  bulls'  hides,  the  exportation  of  which,  at  that 
time,  was  strictly  prohibited. 

Koslof  takes  its  name  from  a  Tartar  compound  Gils 
f  ove,  the  origin  of  which  cannot  be  distinctly  ascer- 
tained. Giis  signifies  an  eye,  and  ove  a  hut.  The  Rus- 
sians, with  their  usual  ignorance  of  ancient  geography, 
bestowed  upon  it  the  name  of  Eupatorium.  It  has  been 
already  shown  that  Eupatorium  stood  in  the  Minor  Pe- 
ninsula of  the  Heracleotoe,  near  the  city  of  Chersonesus. 
As  to  the  present  state  of  the  place  itself,  it  is  one  of 
those  wretched  remnants  of  the  once  flourishing  com- 
mercial towns  of  the  Crimea,  which  exemplify  the  effects 
of  Russian  dominion.  Its  trade  is  annihilated;  its 
houses  in  ruins ;  its  streets  desolate ;  the  splendid 
mosques  by  which  it  was  adorned  are  unroofed,  and 
their  minarets  thrown  down ;  its  original  inhabitants 
are  either  banished  or  murdered ;  all  that  we  found  re- 
maining, were  a  few  sneaking  officers  of  the  police  and 
customs,  with  here  and  there  a  solitary  Turk  or  Tartar, 
smoking  among  the  ruins,  and  sighing  over  the  devas- 
tation he  beheld.  Its  commerce  was  once  of  very  con- 
siderable importance.  Its  port  contained  fifty  vessels 
at  a  time ;  which  number  was  great,  considering  that 
the  other  ports  of  the  Crimea  had  each  their  portion. 
We  found  that  number  reduced  to  one  accidental  rotten 
brigantine,  the  precarious  speculation  of  a  few  poor 
Turkish  mariners,  who,  although  common  sailors  on 
board,  shared  equally  with  the  captain  the  profit  of  the 
voyage.  In  better  times,  Koslof,  from  her  crowded 
shores,  exported  wool,  butter,  hides,  fur,  and  corn.  The 
corn  has  now  risen  to  such  a  price  that  it  is  no  longer 
an  export ;  the  wool,  fur,  and  hides,  are  prohibited.  In 
short,  as  a  commercial  town,  it  exists  no  longer.  The 
only  ship  which  had  left  the  port  previous  to  our  ar- 
rival, sailed  with  a  determination  to  return  no  more ; 
not  only  on  account  of  the  length  of  time  which  had 
been  required  in  procuring  a  cargo,  but  from  the  bri- 
bery and  corruption  it  was  necessary  to  support  and 
countenance  in  order  to  get  away. 

In  returning  to  Akmetchet,  we  stopped  to  water  our 
horses  in  the  steppes,  where  the  dwellings  were  entirely 
subterranean.  Not  a  house  was  to  be  seen ;  but  there 
were  some  holes,  as  entrances,  in  the  ground,  through 
one  of  which  we  descended  to  a  cave,  rendered  almost 
suffocating  by  the  heat  of  a  stove  for  dressing  the  vic- 
tuals of  its  poor  owners.  The  walls,  floor,  and  roof, 
were  all  of  the  natural  soil.  If  such  retreats  were  the 
original  abodes  of  mankind,  they  borrowed  the  art  of 
constructing  habitations  from  badgers,  foxes,  and  rab- 
bits. At  present,  such  dwellings  are  principally,  if  not 
solely,  tenanted  by  shepherds  of  the  Crimea,  who  dig 
them  to  serve  as  places  of  residence  during  winter. 

Having  failed  in  the  object  of  our  journey ^to  Koslof,' 
we  prepared  to  leave  the  peninsula  by  another  route, 
and  attempt  a  journey  by  land  to  Constantinople.  For 
this  purpose  we  dispatched  letters  to  our  ambassador 
at  the  Porte,  requesting  an  escort  of  janissaries  to  meet 
us  at  Yassy.  The  evening  before  we  took  our  final 
leave  of  Akmetchet,  was  enlivened  by  the  company  and 
conversation  of  Marshal  B'iberstein,  a  literary  friend  of 
the  Professor's,  who  had  been  recently  travelling  along 
the  Volga,  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  and  in  Caucasus. 
He  was  two  years  an  exile  in  the  Isle  of  Tainan,  where 
he  had  amused  himself  with  the  study  of  botany,  and 
the  antiquities  of  the  country.  He  brought  several  new 
plants  to  the  Professor ;  and  confirmed  the  observations 
we  had  before  made  upon  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus. 
In  answer  to  our  inquiries  concerning  the  relative 
height  of  the  Caucasian  chain  of  mountains,  he  said, 
that  the  Alps  are  nowhere  so  elevated :  and  mentioned 
Mount  Chat  as  higher  than  Mont  Blanc.  Being  ques- 
tioned about  the  tribe  of  the  Turcomanni,  now  called  by 
the  Tartars  Turkmen,  and  Truckmenzi,  he  described 
them  as  a  race  of  very  rich  nomades,  still  numerous  in 
the  steppes  near  Astrachan ;  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  their  persons,  as  well  as  for  their  patient  endurance 
of  the  unjust  taxes  and  heavy  exactions  by  which  the 
neighbouring  governors  oppress  them. 

The  equinox  brought  with  it  a  series  of  tempestuous 


weather,  which  continued  until  the  10th  of  October. 
On  that  day,  the  violence  of  the  wind  having  subsided, 
and  a  second  summer  ensuing,  we  took  final  leave  of 
our  friends ;  quitting  for  ever  their  hospitable  society. 
Professor  Pallas  set  out  for  his  vineyards  at  Sudack, 
and  we  took  our  route  across  the  steppes  towards  Pere- 
cop.  The  late  storms  had  destroyed  even  the  small 
produce  of  the  vines  upon  the  coast,  which  the  locusts 
had  spared.  Some  fruit  trees  put  forth  a  premature 
blossom;  and  we  found  the  plains  covered  with  the 
gaudy  and  beautiful  flowers  of  the  autumnal  crocus. 
Their  bulbs  were  very  deep  in  the  soil,  which  consists 
of  a  rich  black  vegetable  earth.  The  Taurican  chain 
of  mountains,  with  the  summit  of  Tchetirdagh  tower- 
ing above  the  rest,  appeared  very  conspicuous  towards 
the  south.  Towards  the  north,  the  whole  country  ex- 
hibited a  boundless  flat  plain,  across  which  caravans 
passing,  laden  with  water-melons,  cucumbers,  cabbages, 
and  other  vegetables,  were,  with  the  exception  of  an- 
cient tumuli,  almost  the  only  objects  we  encountered. 
Some  of  the  vehicles  were  drawn  by  camels,  and  were 
principally  destined  for  Koslof.  We  travelled  all  night ; 
and  in  the  morning  at  sunrise  were  roused  by  our  in- 
terpreter, a  Greek,  who  begged  we  would  observe  an 
animal  half  flying  and  half  running  among  the  herbs. 
It  was  a  jerboa,  the  quadruped  already  noticed  in  a 
former  chapter.  We  caught  it  with  some  difficulty,  and 
should  not  have  succeeded,  but  for  the  cracking  of  a 
large  whip,  the  noise  of  which  terrified  it  so  much  that 
it  lost  all  recollection  of  its  burrow.  Its  leaps  were  ex- 
traordinary for  so  small  an  animal ;  sometimes  to  the 
distance  of  six  or  eight  yards,  but  in  no  determinate 
direction ;  it  bounded  backwards  and  forwards,  without 
ever  quitting  the  vicinity  of  the  place  where  it  was  found. 
The  most  singular  circumstance  in  its  nature  is  the 
power  it  possesses-  of  altering  its  course  when  in  the 
air.  It  first  leaps  perpendicularly  from  the  ground  to 
the  height  of  four  feet  or  more ;  and  then,  by  a  motion 
of  its  tail,  with  a  clicking  noise,  strikes  off  in  whatever 
direction  it  chooses. 

By  the  appearance  which  Perecop  makes  in  all  the 
maps,  it  might  be  expected  that  a  tolerable  fortress 
would  be  found  there  to  guard  the  passage  of  the  isth- 
mus. Yet  nothing  more  wretched  can  be  imagined  than 
the  hamlet,  which  supplies  a  few  worn-out  invalids  with 
quarters.  A  very  inconsiderable  rampart  extends  from 
sea  to  sea,  the  distance  across  the  isthmus  in  the  nar- 
rowest part  scarcely  exceeding  five  miles ;  the  water 
being  visible  from  the  middle  of  the  passage  on  either 
side.  On  the  north  side  of  this  rampart  is  a  fosse  twelve 
fathoms  wide,  and  twenty-five  feet  deep ;  but  it  is  dry, 
and  destitute  of  any  means  by  which  it  may  be  inun- 
dated. The  rest  of  the  fortification,  which  was  origi- 
nally a  Turkish  work,  is  in  a  state  of  neglect  and  ruin. 
The  air  of  the  place  is  very  bad;  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  hamlets,  who 
are  chiefly  disbanded  soldiers,  suffer  materially  from 
intermitting  fevers.  Strabo,  with  that  extraordinary 
accuracy  which  characterises  every  page  of  his  writings 
that  relate  to  the  Crimea,  states  the  breadth  of  the 
isthmus  as  equal  to  forty  stadia ;  and  it  is,  as  has  been 
stated,  rather  more  than  five  miles,  which  would  exactly 
accord  with  his  description.  That  the  waters  of  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azof  do  annually  sustain  a 
certain  diminution,  may  be  proved  by  the  phenomena 
observable  on  all  the  north-western  shores :  it  is  there- 
fore natural  to  conclude  the  isthmus  has  increased  pro- 
portionally since  the  time  in  which  Strabo  wrote.  By 
reference  to  documents  of  yet  higher  antiquity,  it  might 
be  made  to  appear  that  the  peninsula  itself  was  once  an 
island  ;  and  it  is  to  such  historical  passages,  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  ancients,  that  Pliny  refers  in  his  account  of 
the  Chersonesus,  by  the  following  passage : — "  From 
Carcinites  begins  Taurica,  once  surrounded  by  the  sea, 
which  covered  all  the  champaign  part  of  it."  The  con- 
stant draining  of  the  great  eastern  flood  at  length  leffc 
visible  the  vast  calcareous  deposit,  accumulated  during 
so  many  ages,  and  which  now  constitutes  those  extensive 
plains  in  the  south  of  Russia,  joined  by  the  isthmus  of 
Perecop  to  the  steppes  of  the  Crimea.  If  we  suppose  the 
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waters  of  the  Black  Sea  to  be  restored  only  to  the  level 
of  those  layers  of  marine  shells  which  may  be  traced 
all  the  way  from  the  mouths  of  the  Dnieper  to  those  of 
the  Don,  still  retaining  their  perfect  forms,  and  modi- 
fied only  by  a  mineral  process,  the  Crimea  will  appear 
again  an  island,  visible  only  amidst  an  expanse  of  ocean, 
by  those  loftier  masses  of  calcareous  rocks  upon  its 
southern  coast. 

Throughout  the  whole  summer,  Perecop  is  a  scene 
of  great  bustle  and  commerce.  The  shores,  the  isthmus, 
and  all  the  neighbouring  steppes,  are  covered  with  ca- 
ravans coming  for  salt,  consisting  of  waggons  drawn 
sometimes  by  camels,  but  generally  by  white  oxen,  from 
two  to  six  in  each  vehicle.  Their  freight  is  so  easily 
obtained,  that  they  have  only  to  drive  the  waggons 
axle-deep  into  the  shallow  water  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  isthmus,  and  load  as  fast  as  they  please  ;  the  salt 
lying  like  sand.  The  sight  of  so  many  hundred  waggons, 
by  fifties  at  a  time  in  the  water,  is  very  striking ;  they 
appear  like  fleets  of  small  boats  floating  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  waves.  The  driver  of  each  waggon  pays  a 
tax  of  ten  roubles  to  the  crown.  There  are  various 
reservoirs  of  salt  in  the  Crimea  ;  but  those  of  Perecop, 
used  from  time  immemorial,  are  the  most  abundant, 
and  they  are  considered  as  inexhaustible.  Taurica  was 
the  emporium  of  this  commodity  in  the  earliest  periods 
of  history ;  and  it  was  then  sent,  as  it  is  now,  by  the 
Black  Sea  to  Constantinople,  and  to  the  Archipelago  ; 
by  land  to  Poland,  and  over  all  Russia,  to  Moscow,  to 
Petersburg,  and  even  to  Riga.  The  oxen,  after  their 
long  journey,  are  sometimes  sold  with  the  cargoes  they 
have  brought,  and  sometimes  they  return  again  the 
whole  of  that  immense  distance  with  other  merchandise. 
The  caravans  halt  every  evening  at  sunset,  when  their 
drivers  turn  the  oxen  loose  to  graze,  and  lie  down 
themselves  in  the  open  air  to  passj»the  night  upon  the 
steppe.  We  noticed  one,  among  many  groups  of  this 
kind,  which  was  remarkably  interesting ;  because  it 
possessed  the  novelty  of  a  female,  whose  features  we 
were  allowed  to  contemplate.  She  was  preparing  with 
her  child  to  pass  the  night  upon  the  grass  of  the  steppe, 
preferring  the  canopy  of  heaven  to  that  of  the  madjar.* 
Her  companions  were  of  a  wild  but  equivocal  race,  in 
which  the  Tartar  features  appeared  to  predominate, 
and  were  clothed  in  goat-skins.  Nothing  can  be  more 
striking  than  the  spectacle  afforded  by  those  immense 
caravans  slowly  advancing,  each  in  one  direct  line,  by 
hundreds  at  a  time,  and  presenting  a  picture  of  the  in- 
ternal commerce  carried  on  by  Russia  throughout  all 
parts  of  her  vast  empire. 

Another  singular  appearance  at  Perecop  is  afforded 
by  the  concourse  of  Nagay  Tartars  frequenting  the 
market  for  the  sale  of  water-melons ;  a  kind  of  fruit 
seen  there  of  extraordinary  size  and  perfection.  They 
are  a  very  different  people  from  the  Tartars  of  the 
Crimea,  and  may  be  instantly  distinguished  by  their 
diminutive  form,  and  the  dark  copper  colour  of  their 
complexion,  which  is  sometimes  almost  black.  They 
have  a  very  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  Laplanders, 
although  their  dress  and  manner  has  a  more  savage 
character.  It  is  probable  the  Nagay  Tartar  and  the 
Laplander  were  originally  of  the  same  colony,  difficult 
as  it  now  is  to  deduce  the  circumstances  of  their  origin. 
The  Crimean  Tartar  is  a  person  of  much  more  stately 
demeanour,  farther  advanced  in  civilisation,  of  a  better 
figure,  and  often  very  engaging  manners.  A  number 
of  them  annually  leave  the  Crimea  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca  and  Medina ;  so  that  continual  intercourse  with 
other  nations  has  contributed  to  their  superior  station 
in  the  general  scale  of  society.  A  Crimean  Tartar  must 
either  make  this  journey  himself,  once  in  his  life,  or 
send  his  representative,  and  defray  his  expenses.  Those 
pilgrims  go  first  to  Constantinople,  where  the  main  body 
divides  ;  a  part  choosing  the  shortest  route  to  Alexan- 
dria, where  they  join  the  Egyptian  caravan,  and  the 
rest  proceeding  by  the  way  of  Syria  to  Damascus,  &c. 
The  first  route  is  liable  to  the  greater  inconvenience, 

*  The  Tartar  waggon,  called  madjar,  or  maggiar,  is  always  of 
the  same  form  and  materials ;  a  long,  narrow  vehicle,  supported 
by  four  wooden  wheels,  without  any  iron  attire. 


as  they  sometimes  suffer  two  or  three  days  on  their 
march  from  the  want  of  water.  The  Syrian  route  is 
therefore  generally  preferred ;  in  their  way  they  visit 
Jerusalem,  the  river  Jordan,  the  Dead  Sea,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Holy  Land ;  the  Mahometans  entertaining 
great  veneration  for  the  memory  of  Christ,  whom  they 
regard  as  a  prophet,  although  not  the  son  of  God.  Per- 
sons who  have  completed  this  pilgrimage  are  dignified 
on  their  return  with  the  title  of  hadjy. 

In  the  isthmus  we  observed  again  the  disgusting 
presence  of  the  sort  of  toad,  rana  variabilis,  which  has 
been  before  noticed,  and  which  swarms  in  all  the  ter- 
ritory bordering  on  the  Sivash,  or  Putrid  Sea,  to  the 
east  of  the  peninsula.  They  crawl  even  to  the  tops 
of  the  hills  near  the  Straits  of  Taman,  and  generally 
indicate  unwholesome  air;  for  wherever  the  air  is 
better  than  usual  in  the  Crimea,  this  animal  is  propor- 
tionally rare.  It  buries  itself  in  the  earth,  forming  little 
holes,  like  the  jerboa  or  rabbit.* 

In  the  departure  from  Perecop,  as  well  as  in  the  ap- 
proach to  it,  the  sea  is  visible  on  both  sides  of  the  isth- 
mus. A  canal  might  easily  be  formed  so  as  to  insulate 
the  Crimea,  and  render  it  very  difficult  of  approach  on 
the  Russian  side.  We  took  a  direction  towards  the 
Dnieper,  and,  as  before,  over  plains  exhibiting  no  parti- 
cular trace  in  the  soil  which  might  be  called  a  road. 
Our  different  journeys  in  Taurica  had  made  the  whole 
peninsula  familiar  to  our  recollection ;  and  we  were 
amused  by  reflecting  on  the  probable  surprise  a  travel- 
ler would  experience,  who,  after  reading  the  inflated 
descriptions  which  have  been  published  of  its  scenery, 
should  pass  the  Isthmus  of  Perecop,  and  journey  during 
a  day  and  a  half  without  seeing  any  other  symptoms  of 
a  habitable  country,  or  any  object  throughout"  a  flat 
and  boundless  desert,  except  the  miserable  peasants 
placed  at  the  different  relays  to  supply  horses  for  the 
post.  So  narrow  is  the  tract  of  cultivated  land  upon  the 
southern  coast,  that  it  may  be  compared  to  an  edging 
of  lace  upon  the  lower  run  of  a  large  apron.  Without 
the  isthmus,  the  plains  were  covered  by  the  caravans  of 
salt,  and  every  route  filled  by  them.  For  the  rest,  the 
appearance  of  the  country  was  precisely  the  same  as  in 
the  north  of  the  Crimea.  The  roads  were  as  usual  ex- 
cellent ;  and  throughout  all  the  south  of  Russia,  except- 
ing after  heavy  rain,  the  traveller  may  proceed  with  a 
degree  of  speed  and  facility  unknown  in  any  other 
country.  A  journey  from  Moscow  to  Zaritzin,  Astra- 
chan,  and  from  thence,  along  the  whole  Caucasian  line 
to  the  Straits  of  Taman,  might  be  considered  a  mere 
summer  excursion,  and  for  the  most  part  easier  and 
pleasanter  than  an  expedition  through  any  part  of  Ger- 
many. The  horses  are  always  ready,  of  a  superior 
quality ;  and  the  turf  over  which  the  roads  lie,  quite 
without  parallel.  The  still  great  expedition  that  may 
be  used  hi  the  same  country,  in  winter,  by  travelling 
upon  sledges,  is  already  well  known. 

Those  roads  which  lead  from  the  Crimea  towards  the 
north  of  Russia,  are  supposed  to  be  infested  with  bands 
of  desperate  robbers,  who  inhabit  the  extensive  deserts 
north  of  that  peninsula.  Stories  of  this  kind  rarely 

*  [In  taking  leave  of  the  Crimea  with  the  learned  author,  it  may 
be  expedient  to  say  a  few  words  upon  its  present  state.  Previous 
to  its  conquest  by  Russia,  the  population  was  estimated  at  more 
than  half  a  million ;  but  so  great  was  the  emigration  consequent 
upon  that  event,  that  in  1793  the  number  of  inhabitants  had 
dwindled  to  200,000.  At  present  it  does  not  exceed  300,000,  three- 
fourths  of  whom  are  Tartars.  Since  the  time  of  Alexander,  the 
rule  of  Russia  has  been  more  mild  and  equitable  towards  its 
Crimean  subjects,  who  are  now  contented  and  happy.  They  enjoy 
privileges  denied  to  the  Russians  themselves  ;  and  that  excellent 
policy  of  Russia,  pursued  under  all  circumstances,  of  not  inter- 
fering with  the  religious  faith  of  its  newly -acquired  subjects,  has 
had  its  invariable  effect  in  the  Crimea,  as  elsewhere,  of  greatly 
reconciling  the  inhabitants  to  the  loss  of  independence.  The  only 
evils  of  which  they  complain  are  those  they  share  in  common 
with  all  the  millions  in  the  Russian  empire,  namely,  the  corrupt 
administration  of  justice,  joined  to  the  peculations,  extortion,  and 
harassing  conduct  of  the  petty  functionaries  of  the  government 
departments.  These  are  enormities  inherent  in  the  Russian 
administration,  which  will  be  remedied  only  by  the  overthrow  of 
the  empire,  or  the  re-organisation  of  its  system  of  rule.] 
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amount  to  move  than  idle  reports :  if  credit  were  given 
to  all  that  is  related  of  the  danger  of  journeying  by  this 
route,  it  would  be  madness  to  risk  the  attempt ;  but  few 
instances  have  occurred,  well  attested,  of  any  interrup- 
tion or  hazard  whatsoever.  Perhaps,  before  the  Crimea 
vas  subject  to  Russia,  there  was  more  real  foundation 
for  alarm,  because  the  country  in  which  the  banditti  are 
eaid  to  dwell,  then  constituted  the  frontier  of  Little 
Tartary ;  and,  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  frontiers  are 
most  liable  to  evils  of  this  description,  from  the  facility 
of  escape  which  they  offer  to  the  plunderer  or  the  as- 
sassin. From  my  own  experience  hi  almost  every  part 
of  Europe,  after  all  the  tales  which  I  have  heard  of  the 
danger  which  attends  travelling  in  this  or  that  coun- 
try, I  know  no  place  so  full  of  peril  as  the  environs  of 
London ;  where  many  persons,  who  traverse  the  roads 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  with  perfect  indiffer- 
ence, would  shrink  from  the  thoughts  of  an  expedition 
across  the  deserts  of  Nagay,  or  the  territory  of  the  Don 
Cossacks.  The  Nagay  Tartars,  from  their  nomade  life, 
are  a  wilder  and  more  savage  looking  people  than  those 
of  the  Crimea,  being  altogether  as  unsettled  and  as  bar- 
barous as  the  Calmucks:  but  their  occupations  are 
pastoral ;  and  a  pastoral  state  of  society  is  seldom  cha- 
racterised by  cruelty  or  acts  of  open  violence.  Yet, 
while  it  is  asserted  that  their  whole  attention  seems 
given  to  the  care  of  their  flocks  and  herds,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  some  facts  are  related,  respecting  the 
road  from  Moscow  to  Perecop,  which  are  too  well  au- 
thenticated to  admit  any  dispute.  About  four  years 
before  we  left  the  Crimea,  the  lady  of  Admiral  Mord- 
vinof,  who  was  travelling  that  way,  attended  by  a  proper 
escort  especially  provided  to  secure  her  from  danger, 
and  a  very  numerous  suite  of  domestics,  was  stopped 
by  a  formidable  party  of  banditti,  who  plundered  her 
equipage  of  every  thing  they  considered  worth  taking 
away.  General  Michelson,  governor-general  of  the 
Crimea,  showed  to  me  at  Akmetchet  a  dreadful  weapon 
which  had  been  seized  in  the  hands  of  a  robber,  who 
was  discovered  lurking  even  in  that  neighbourhood.  It 
consisted  of  a  cannon-ball,  a  two-pounder,  slung  at  the 
extremity  of  a  leather  thong,  which  had  a  handle  like 
that  of  a  whip,  by  which  it  might  be  hurled  with  pro- 
digious force.  But,  after  all,  it  may  be  proved  that 
none  of  these  deeds  are  the  work  of  Tartars.  The  par- 
ticular district  said  to  be  most  dangerous  in  all  the  road 
from  Moscow  to  Perecop,  is  that  which  lies  between 
Kremenchiik  and  Ekaterinoslaf,  upon  the  frontiers  of 
Poland.  The  robbers  hitherto  taken  were  invariably 
from  that  neighbourhood,  and  were  inhabitants  of  the 
Tcherno  Lae's,  or  Black  Forest,  generally  from  the  vil- 
lage of  Zimkoia ;  they  are  the  remnant  of  the  Zapo- 
rogztsi,  originally  deserters  and  vagabonds  from  all 
nations — a  tribe  from  which  Potemkin  selected  those 
brave  Cossacks,  now  known  under  the  appellation  of 
Tchernomorski,  who  inhabit  Kuban  Tartary.  Many  of 
them  are  Polish  Jews ;  and  among  those,  who  were 
afterwards  apprehended,  of  the  party  which  had  robbed 
Admiral  Mordvinof's  lady,  were  certain  Jews  of  this 
description.  The  house  of  Admiral  Mordvinof,  situ- 
ated among  the  mountains  of  the  Crimea,  near  Sudack, 
was  also  attacked  during  the  time  we  resided  at  Ak- 
metchet ;  but,  as  the  admiral  himself  assured  me,  evi- 
dently with  no  other  view  than  to  carry  off'  some  of  his 
poultry.  The  admiral  had  been  engaged  in  frequent 
litigations  with  the  Tartars  concerning  the  limits  of  his 
estate ;  and  as  this  conduct  rendered  him  unpopular 
among  them,  it  perhaps  exposed  him  to  depredations 
he  would  not  otherwise  have  encountered.  Having 
thus  related  a  few  facts  which  came  to  my  knowledge, 
affecting  the  character  of  the  Tartars,  and  the  danger 
of  their  country,  it  may  be  amusing  to  add  some  exam- 
ples of  the  stories  current  in  the  country ;  these,  though 
perhaps  less  authentic,  are  implicitly  believed  by  Rus- 
sians and  other  strangers,  and  constitute  a  favourite 
topic  of  conversation.  The  first  was  related  to  me  by 
a  general  officer  in  the  Russian  service ;  the  second  I 
heard  upon  the  road. 

The  chief  of  a  very  desperate  gang  of  banditti,  who 

had  amassed  considerable  wealth,  was  taken  by  a  sol- 
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dier,  and  conducted  to  the  governor  of  the  province  a* 
Ekateriuoslaf.  Great  reward  had  been  offered  for  the 
person  of  this  man,  and  it  was  supposed  he  would  of 
course  be  immediately  knouted.  To  the  astonishment 
of  the  soldier,  who  had  been  the  means  of  his  apprehen- 
sion, a  few  days  only  had  elapsed,  when  he  received  a 
visit  from  the  robber ;  who  had  been  able  to  pay  the 
governor  a  bribe  sufficient  to  procure  his  release,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  had  been  liberated  from  con- 
finement. "  You  have  caught  me,"  said  he,  addressing 
the  soldier,  "  this  time ;  but  before  you  set  out  upon 
another  expedition  in  search  of  me,  I  will  accommodate 
you  with  a  pair  of  red  boots*  for  the  journey."  With 
this  terrible  threat  he  made  his  escape,  and  no  further 
inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  police  was  made  after  him. 
The  undaunted  soldier,  finding  the  little  confidence  that 
could  be  placed  in  his  commander,  determined  to  take 
the  administration  of  justice  into  his  own  hands,  and 
once  more  adventured  in  pursuit  of  the  robber,  whose 
flight  had  spread  terror  through  the  country.  After 
an  undertaking  full  of  danger,  ne  found  him  in  one  of 
the  little  subterranean  huts  in  the  midst  of  the  steppes ; 
and  entering  with  his  pistols  in  his  hand,  "  You  pro- 
mised me,"  said  he,  "  a  pair  of  red  boots ;  I  am  come 
to  be  measured  for  them !"  With  these  words  he  dis- 
charged one  of  his  pistols,  and,  killing  the  robber  on  the 
spot,  returned  to  his  quarters.  The  picture  this  offers 
of  the  corruption  prevailing  among  governors  and  offi- 
cers of  justice  in  Russia,  is  correct  5  as  for  the  story 
itself,  it  may  be  also  true :  it  is  given  as  it  was  received, 
from  those  who  considered  its  veracity  indisputable. 

The  next  anecdote  relates  to  a  circumstance  which 
happened  in  the  road  between  Kremenchiik  and  Ekate- 
rinoslaf, and  affords  an  instance  of  the  remarkable  in- 
trepidity in  one  of  the  feldlegers,  or  couriers  of  the 
crown.  A  person  of  this  description  was  journeying 
from  Cherson  to  Kremenchiik,  by  a  route  much  infested 
with  banditti.  He  was  cautioned  against  taking  a  par- 
ticular road,  on  account  of  the  numerous  robberies  and 
murders  which  had  lately  taken  place ;  and  the  more 
so  in  consequence  of  a  report,  that  the  robbers  were 
actually  there  encamped,  plundering  all  who  attempted 
to  pass.  Orders  had  been  given,  that,  wherever  these 
banditti  were  found,  they  should  be  shot  without  trial. 
The  courier,  however,  proceeded  on  his  journey  in  a 
pavosky, -^  and  presently  observed  four  men  hastily  enter- 
ing a  tent  near  the  road.  Almost  at  the  same  instant 
the  driver  of  the  pavosky  declared  there  was  a  fifth  con- 
cealed in  a  ditch  by  which  they  passed ;  but  as  it  was 
dusky,  and  the  object  not  clearly  discerned,  they  both 
left  the  pavosky  to  examine  it.  To  their  surprise  and 
horror,  they  found  the  body  of  a  man,  who  had  been 
murdered,  still  warm.  A  light  appeared  within  the 
tent,  and  the  courier,  desiring  the  postilion  to  remain 
quiet  with  the  vehicle,  walked  boldly  towards  it.  As 
soon  as  he  entered,  he  asked  the  men  within,  if  he  might 
be  allowed  a  glass  of  brandy  ?  Being  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  he  added,  "  Stay  a  little ;  I  will  just  step  to 
the  pavosky  and  bring  something  for  us  to  eat ;  you 
shall  find  the  drink."  It  was  now  quite  dark,  and  the 
courier,  who  had  well  observed  the  number  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  men  within  the  tent,  returned  to  the  pa- 
vosky ;  when,  having  armed  the  postilion  and  himself 
by  means  of  a  blunderbuss,  two  pistols,  and  a  sabre,  he 
took  the  bleeding  carcase  on  his  shoulders,  and  advanced 
once  more  towards  the  tent.  The  unsuspecting  robbers 
had  seated  themselves  round  the  fire,  with  their  pipes 
lighted,  and  their  arms  suspended  above  their  heads. 
The  courier,  in  the  very  instant  that  he  entered,  cast  the 
dead  body  into  the  midst  of  them,  exclaiming,  "  There's 
the  sort  of  food  for  your  palates !"  and,  before  a  mo- 
ment was  allowed  them  to  recover  from  the  surprise 
into  which  this  had  thrown  them,  a  discharge  from  the 

*  To  give  a  man  a  pair  of  red  boots,  according  to  the  saying  of 
the  Tartars,  is  to  cat  the  skin  round  the  upper  part  of  his  legs, 
and  then  cause  it  to  be  torn  off  by  the  feet.  This  species  of  tor- 
ture the  banditti  are  said  to  practise  as  an  act  of  revenge ;  in  the 
same  manner  the  Americans  scalp  the  heads  of  their  enemies. 

t  A  small  four-wheeled  waggon,  used,  during  summer,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  kibitka. 
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blunderbuss  killed  two  of  the  four ;  a  third  received  a 
pistol-shot,  with  a  cut  from  the  sabre,  but  survived  his 
wounds,  and  was  taken  bound  to  Kremenchiik,  where 
he  suffered  the  knout.  The  fourth  made  his  escape.  Of 
such  a  nature  are  the  tales  which  a  traveller  in  this 
country  may  expect  to  hear  continually  related  by  new 
settlers  in  the  Crimea  and  the  Ukraine.  I  cannot  give 
much  credit  to  any  of  them ;  and  must  confess  I  should 
not  be  surprised  to  hear  the  same  stories  repeated  in 
other  countries,  as  having  happened  wherever  banditti 
are  supposed  to  infest  the  public  roads. 

Being  unacquainted  with  the  topography  of  Biroslaf, 
and  having  no  map  in  which  it  was  laid  down,  I  find 
it  impossible  to  give  an  accurate  description  of  the  dif- 
ferent streams  and  lakes  of  water  which  we  passed  in 
order  to  reach  that  place.  The  inhabitants  were  even 
more  ignorant  than  myself.  Before  we  arrived,  we  tra- 
versed an  extensive  tract  of  sand  apparently  insulated ; 
this,  we  were  told,  was  often  inundated,  and  boats  were 
then  stationed  to  conduct  travellers.  Having  crossed 
this  sandy  district,  we  passed  the  Dnieper  by  a  ferry, 
and  ascended  its  steep  occidental  banks  to  the  town. 
The  conveyance  of  caravans  upon  the  sands  I  have 
mentioned,  was  effected  with  great  difficulty ;  each  wag- 
gon requiring  no  less  a  number  of  oxen  than  eight  or 
twelve,  and  even  these  seemed  hardly  adequate  to  the 
immense  labour  of  the  draft.  All  the  way  from  Pere- 
cop  to  Biroslaf,  the  line  of  caravans  continued  almost 
without  intermission.  The  immense  concourse  of  wag- 
gons, the  bellowing  of  the  oxen,  the  bawling  and  gro- 
tesque appearance  of  the  drivers,  and  the  crowd  of  per- 
sons in  the  habits  of  many  different  nations,  waiting  a 
passage  across  the  water,  offered  one  of  those  singular 
scenes  to  which  in  other  countries  there  is  nothing  si- 
milar, and  convey  at  the  same  time  notions  of  the  inter- 
nal commerce  of  Russia,  which  otherwise  might  scarcely 
be  credited. 

Biroslaf,  upon  the  western  side  of  the  Dnieper,  is  a 
miserable  looking  place,  and  owes  its  support  entirely 
to  the  passage  of  the  salt-caravans  from  the  Crimea. 
It  might  be  suspected,  that  its  situation  upon  so  consi- 
derable a  river,  affording  it  an  intercourse  with  Kiof 
and  Cherson,  would  entitle  it  to  higher  consideration ; 
but  we  could  obtain  no  information  worth  repeating 
upon  the  existence  of  any  such  commerce.  We  ob- 
served the  Polish  costume  very  prevalent  here ;  the 
men  in  every  respect  resembling  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Don.  The  appearance  of  boatmen,  stalking  in  the  mud 
with  boots  of  Morocco  leather,  was  quite  new  to  us ; 
although  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea  frequently  appear 
with  the  same  covering  upon  their  feet. 

To  describe  the  road  between  Biroslaf  and  Cherson, 
would  put  the  reader's  patience  to  a  very  unnecessary 
trial,  by  a  repetition  of  observations  already  perhaps 
too  often  made;  and  would  give  to  these  pages  the 
monotonous  character  of  the  steppes  over  which  it  was 
made.  Before  we  reached  the  last  post,  we  passed  a 
considerable  surface  of  stagnant  water,  whether  derived 
from  the  Dnieper  or  not  we  could  not  then  learn,  nei- 
ther would  any  map  we  carried  with  us  inform  us.  The 
very  sight  of  it  was  sufficient  to  convince  us  of  the  dan- 
gerous nature  of  the  situation ;  and  our  servant  was 
attacked  by  a  violent  fever  in  consequence  of  the  un- 
wholesome" air.  We  preserved  ourselves  by  smoking ; 
but  this  will  not  always  serve  as  a  preventative. 

However  unexpected  an  obligation  might  be,  con- 
ferred upon  English  travellers  by  any  of  the  imperial 
family  of  Russia,  we  were  certainly  indebted  to  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantino  for  the  excellent  accommoda- 
tions we  found  in  Cherson ;  although  we  are  ready  to 
acquit  his  highness  of  any  intention  favourable  to  our 
reception  there,  or  any  where  else.  Arriving  in  the 
night,  we  were  conducted  to  an  inn,  where  to  our  asto- 
nishment we  beheld  a  degree  of  cleanliness,  and  a  dis- 
play of  luxury,  wholly  unaccountable.  The  master  of 
the  house,  an  Italian,  observing  the  surprise  we  mani- 
fested, told  us  that  his  rooms  were  prepared  for  a  mas- 
querade, for  the  celebration  of  which  he  expected  orders 
upon  the  arrival  of  his  highness ;  notwithstanding  the 
alarm  which  the  mere  report  of  his  coming  had  spread 


throughout  the  country.  The  arrival  of  a  Tiberius,  a 
Nero,  or  any  other  more  detestable  tyrant  of  ancient 
Rome,  never  diffused  more  general  panic  than  was  felt 
in  Cherson  at  this  time. 

Cherson,  founded  in  1778,  was  formerly  a  town  of 
much  more  importance  than  it  is  now.  Potemkin  be- 
stowed upon  it  many  instances  of  patronage,  and  was 
partial  to  the  place.  Its  fortress  and  arsenal  were 
erected  by  him.  We  found  its  commerce  so  completely 
annihilated,  that  its  merchants  were  either  bankrupts5 
or  were  preparing  to  leave  the  town,  and  establish  them- 
selves elsewhere.  They  complained  of  being  abandoned 
by  the  emperor,  who  refused  to  grant  them  any  support 
or  privilege.  Without  the  smallest  inclination  to  write 
an  apology  for  the  Emperor  Paul,  I  cannot  possibly  ad- 
mit that  Cherson,  by  any  grant  of  the  Crown,  could  be- 
come a  great  commercial  establishment ;  and  it  is  quite 
incomprehensible  how  such  a  notion  was  ever  adopted. 
The  mouth  of  the  Dnieper  is  extremely  difficult  to 
navigate ;  sometimes  north-east  winds  leave  it  full  of 
shallows,  and,  where  there  happens  at  any  time  to  be 
a  channel  for  vessels,  it  has  not  a  greater  depth  of  water 
than  five  feet ;  the  entrance  is  at  the  same  time  exces- 
sively narrow.  The  sands  are  continually  shifting, 
which  renders  the  place  so  dangerous,  that  ships  are 
rarely  seen  in  the  harbour.  But  the  last  blow  to  the 
commerce  of  Cherson  was  given  by  the  war  of  Russia 
with  France.  Before  that  event,  the  exportation  of 
corn,  of  hemp,  and  canvass,  had  placed  the  town  upon 
a  scale  of  some  consideration.  All  the  ports  of  Russia 
in  the  Black  Sea  were  more  or  less  affected  by  the  same 
cause ;  and  particularly  Taganrock,  which  had  received 
a  very  serious  check  in  consequence  of  the  state  of 
affairs  with  France.* 

The  architecture  visible  in  the  buildings  of  the  for- 
tress showed  a  good  taste ;  the  stone  used  for  their 
construction  resembled  that  porous,  though  durable 
limestone,  which  the  first  Grecian  colonies  in  Italy  em- 
ployed in  erecting  the  temples  of  Psesturn;  but  the 
Russians  had  whitewashed  every  thing,  and  by  that 
means  had  given  to  their  works  the  meanness  of  plaster. 
One  of  the  first  things  we  asked  to  see  was  the  tomb  of 
Potemkin.  All  Europe  has  heard  that  he  was  buried 
in  Cherson,  and  a  magnificent  sepulchre  might  naturally 
be  expected  for  a  person  so  renowned.  The  reader  will 
imagine  our  surprise,  when,  in  answer  to  our  inquiries 
concerning  his  remains,  we  were  told  that  no  one  knew 
what  was  become  of  them.  Potemkin,  the  illustrious, 
the  powerful,  of  all  the  princes  that  ever  lived  the  most 
princely,  of  all  imperial  favourites  the  most  favoured, 
had  not  a  spot  which  might  be  called  his  grave.  He, 
who  not  only  governed  all  Russia,  but  even  made  the 
haughty  Catherine  his  suppliant,  had  not  the  distinction 
possessed  by  the  lowest  and  the  poorest  of  the  human 
race.  The  particulars  respecting  the  ultimate  disposal 
of  his  body,  as  they  were  communicated  to  me  upon 
the  spot  by  the  most  credible  testimony,  merit  a  cursory 
detail. 

The  corpse,  soon  after  his  death^  was  brought  to 
Cherson,  and  placed  beneath  a  dome  of  the  small  church 
belonging  to  the  fortress,  opposite  to  the  altar.  After 
the  usual  ceremony  of  interment,  the  vault  was  merely 
covered,  by  restoring  to  their  former  situation  the 
planks  of  wood  which  constituted  the  floor  of  the  build- 
ing. Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cherson,  as  well  as 
English  officers  in  the  Russian  service,  who  lived  in  its 
neighbourhood,  had  seen  the  coffin,  which  was  extremely 
ordinary  ;  and  the  practice  of  showing  it  to  strangers 
prevailed  for  some  years  after  Poternkin's  decease. 
The  Empress  Catherine  either  had,  or  pretended  to 
have,  an  intention  of  erecting  a  superb  monument  to 
his  memory ;  whether  at  Cherson  or  elsewhere,  is  un- 
known. Her  sudden  death  is  believed  to  have  prevented 

*  [Kherson  has  of  late  years  somewhat  revived,  and  at  present 
contains  about  15,000  inhabitants.] 

t  Potemkin  died  October  15,  1791,  aged  fifty-two,  during  n 
journey  from  Yassy  to  Nicholaef ;  and  actually  expired  in  a  ditch, 
near  the  former  place,  in  which  the  attendants  placed  him,  that 
he  might  recline  against  its  sloping  side— being  taken  from  the 
carriage  for  air. 
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the  completion  of  tins  design.  The  most  extraordinary 
part  of  the  story  remains  now  to  be  related :  the  coffin 
itself  has  disappeared.  Instead  of  any  answer  to  the 
various  inquiries  we  made  concerning  it,  we  were  cau- 
tioned to  be  silent.  "  No  one,"  said  a  countryman  of 
ours  living  in  the  place,  "  dares  mention  the  name  of 
Potemkiu!"  At  last  we  received  intelligence  that  the 
verger  could  satisfy  our  curiosity,  if  we  would  venture 
to  ask  him.  We  soon  found  the  means  of  encouraging 
a  little  communication  on  his  part ;  and  were  then  told, 
that  the  body,  by  the  emperor's  command,  had  been 
taken  up  and  thrown  into  the  ditch  of  the  fortress. 
The  orders  received  were,  to  take  up  the  body  of  Po- 
temkin,  and  cast  it  into  the  first  hole  that  might  be 
found.  These  orders  were  implicitly  obeyed.  A  hole 
was  dug  in  the  fosse,  into  which  he  was  thrown  with  as 
little  ceremony  as  a  dead  dog ;  but  as  this  procedure 
took  place  in  the  night,  very  few  were  informed  of  the 
fate  of  the  body.  An  eye-witness  assured  me  that  the 
coffin  no  longer  existed  in  the  vault  where  it  was  origi- 
nally placed ;  and  the  verger  was  actually  proceeding 
to  point  out  the  place  where  the  body  was  abandoned, 
when  the  bishop  himself  happening  to  arrive,  took  away 
my  guide  ;  and,  with  menaces  which  were  but  too  likely 
to  be  fulfilled,  prevented  our  being  more  fully  informed 
concerning  the  obloquy  which  at  present  involves  the 
remains  of  Potemkin.*  Let  me  now  therefore  direct 
the  reader's  attention  to  a  more  interesting  subject ;  to 
a  narrative  of  the  last  days,  the  death,  and  burial  of  the 
benevolent  Howard,  who,  with  a  character  forcibly 
opposed  to  that  of  Potemkin,  also  terminated  a  glorious 
career  at  Cherson.  Mysterious  Providence,  by  events 
always  remote  from  human  foresight,  had  wonderfully 
destined,  that  these  two  men,  celebrated  in  their  lives 
by  the  most  contrasted  deeds,  should  be  interred  nearly 
upon  the  same  spot.  It  is  not  within  the  reach  of  pos- 
sibility to  bring  together,  side  by  side,  two  individuals 
more  remarkably  characterised  by  every  opposite  qua- 
lification ;  as  if  the  hand  of  destiny  had  directed  two 
persons,  in  whom  were  exemplified  the  extremes  of  vice 
and  virtue,  to  one  common  spot,  in  order  that  the  con- 
trast might  remain  a  lesson  for  mankind:  Potemkin, 
bloated  and  pampered  by  every  vice,  after  a  path 
through  life  stained  with  blood  and  crimes,  at  last  the 
victim  of  his  own  selfish  excesses — Howard,  a  voluntary 
exile,  enduring  the  severest  privations  for  the  benefit 
of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  labouring,  even  to  his  latest 
breath,  in  the  exercise  of  every  social  virtue. 

The  particulars  of  Mr  Howard's  death  were  commu- 
nicated to  me  by  his  two  friends,  Admiral  Mordvinof, 
then  chief  admiral  of  the  Black  Sea  fleet,  and  Admiral 
Priestman,  an  English  officer  in  the  Russian  service ; 
both  of  whom  were  eye-witnesses  of  his  last  moments. 
He  had  been  entreated  to  visit  a  lady  about  twenty-four 
miles  from  Cherson,  who  was  dangerously  ill.  Mr 
Howard  objected,  alleging  that  he  acted  only  as  phy- 
sician to  the  poor ;  but,  hearing  of  her  imminent  danger, 
he  afterwards  yielded  to  the  persuasion  of  Admiral 
Mordvinof,  and  went  to  see  her.  After  having  pre- 
scribed that  which  he  deemed  proper  to  be  administered, 
he  returned,  leaving  directions  with  her  family  to  send 
for  him  again  if  she  got  better ;  bat  adding,  that  if,  as 
he  much  feared,  she  should  prove  worse,  it  would  be  to 
no  purpose.  Some  time  after  his  return  to  Cherson, 
a  letter  arrived,  stating  that  the  lady  was  better,  and 
begging  that  he  would  come  without  loss  of  time. 
When  he  examined  the  date,  he  perceived  that  the  let- 
ter, by  some  unaccountable  delay,  had  been  eight  days 
in  getting  to  his  hands.  Upon  this,  he  resolved  to  go 
with  all  possible  expedition.  The  weather  was  ex- 
tremely tempestuous  and  very  cold,  it  being  late  in  the 
year,  and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents.  In  his  impatience 
to  set  out,  a  conveyance  not  being  immediately  ready, 
he  mounted  an  old  dray  horse,  used  in  Admiral  Mord- 
vinoPs  family  to  carry  water,  and  thus  proceeded  to 
visit  his  patient.  Upon  his  arrival,  he  found  the  lady 

*  [Count  Vorontzof,  governor-general  of  New  Russia,  having 
become  allied  by  marriage  to  the  relations  of  Potemkin,  obtained 
leave  from  Alexander  to  erect  a  monument  to  his  memory  from 
funds  to  be  raised  by  subscription.— MORTON'S  Odessa,  p.  359.] 


dying ;  this,  added  to  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  affected 
him  so  much,  that  it  brought  on  a  fever.  His  clothes, 
at  the  same  tune,  had  been  wet  through ;  but  he  attri- 
buted his  fever  entirely  to  another  cause.  Having  ad- 
ministered something  to  his  patient  to  excite  perspira- 
tion, as  soon  as  the  symptoms  of  it  appeared  he  put 
his  hand  beneath  the  bed-clothes  to  feel  her  pulse,  that 
she  might  not  be  chilled  by  removing  them,  and  believed 
that  her  fever  was  thus  communicated  to  him.  After 
this  painful  journey,  Mr  Howard  returned  to  Cherson, 
and  the  lady  died. 

It  had  been  almost  his  daily  custom,  at  a  certain 
hour,  to  visit  Admiral  Priestman ;  when,  with  his  usual 
attention  to  regularity,  he  would  place  his  watch  on  the 
table,  and  pass  exactly  an  hour  with  him  in  conversa- 
tion. The  admiral,  finding  that  he  failed  hi  his  usual 
visits,  went  to  see  him,  and  found  him  weak  and  ill,  sit- 
ting before  a  stove  in  his  bed-room.  Having  inquired 
after  his  health,  Mr  Howard  replied,  that  his  end  was 
approaching  very  fast ;  that  lie  had  several  tilings  to 
say  to  his  friend,  and  thanked  him  for  having  called. 
The  admiral,  finding  him  in  such  a  melancholy  mood, 
endeavoured  to  turn  the  conversation,  imagining  the 
whole  might  be  merely  the  result  of  low  spirits ;  but 
Mr  Howard  soon  assured  him  it  was  otherwise,  and 
added,  "  Priestman,  you  style  this  a  very  dull  conver- 
sation, and  endeavour  to  divert  my  mind  from  dwell- 
ing upon  death,  but  I  entertain  very  different  senti- 
ments. Death  has  no  terrors  for  me :  it  is  an  event  I 
always  looked  to  with  cheerfulness,  if  not  with  pleasure ; 
and  be  assured,  the  subject  of  it  is  to  me  more  grateful 
than  any  other.  I  am  well  aware  I  have  but  a  short 
time  to  live ;  my  mode  of  life  has  rendered  it  impossible 
that  I  should  get  rid  of  this  fever.  If  I  had  lived  as 
you  do,  eating  heartily  of  animal  food,  and  drinking  wine, 
I  might,  perhaps,  by  diminishing  my  diet,  be  able  to 
subdue  it.  But  how  can  such  a  man  as  I  am  lower  his 
diet,  who  has  been  accustomed  for  years  to  exist  on 
vegetables  and  water,  a  little  bread  and  a  little  tea  1  I 
have  no  method  of  lowering  my  nourishment,  and  there- 
fore I  must  die.  It  is  such  jolly  fellows  as  you,  Priest- 
man, who  get  over  these  fevers."  Then,  turning  the 
subject,  he  spoke  of  his  funeral ;  and  cheerfully  gave 
directions  concerning  the  manner  in  which  he  would 
be  buried.  "  There  is  a  spot,"  said  he,  "  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Dauphigny,  which  would  suit  me  nicely :  you 
know  it  well,  for  I  have  often  said  I  should  like  to  be 
buried  there ;  and  let  me  beg  of  you,  as  you  value  your 
old  friend,  not  to  suffer  any  pomp  to  be  used  at  my  fu- 
neral, nor  any  monument,  or  monumental  inscription 
whatsoever,  to  mark  where  I  am  laid ;  but  lay  me 
quietly  in  the  earth,  place  a  sun-dial  over  my  grave, 
and  let  me  be  forgotten."  Having  given  these  direc- 
tions, he  was  very  earnest  in  soliciting  that  Admiral 
Priestman  would  lose  no  time  in  securing  the  object  of 
his  wishes,  but  go  immediately,  and  settle  with  the 
owner  of  the  land  for  the  place  of  his  interment,  and 
prepare  every  thing  for  his  burial. 

The  admiral  left  him  upon  his  melancholy  errand, 
fearing,  at  the  same  time,  as  he  himself  informed  me, 
that  the  people  would  believe  him  crazy,  to  solicit  a 
burying-ground  for  a  man  who  was  then  living,  and 
whom  no  person  yet  knew  to  be  indisposed.  However, 
he  accomplished  Mr  Howard's  wishes,  and  returned  to 
him  with  the  intelligence :  at  this  his  countenance  bright- 
ened, a  gleam  of  evident  satisfaction  came  over  his  face, 
and  he  prepared  to  go  to  bed.  Soon  after,  he  made  his 
will ;  leaving  as  his  executor  a  trusty  follower,  who  had 
lived  with  him  more  in  the  capacity  of  a  friend  than  of 
a  servant,  and  whom  he  charged  with  the  commission 
of  bearing  his  will  to  England.  It  was  not  until  after 
he  had  finished  his  will,  that  any  symptoms  of  delirium 
appeared.  Admiral  Priestman,  who  had  left  him  for  a 
short  time,  returned,  and  found  him  sitting  up  in  his 
bed,  adding  what  he  believed  to  be  a  codicil  to  his  will ; 
but  this  consisted  of  several  unconnected  words,  the 
chief  part  of  which  were  illegible,  and  all  without  any 
meaning.  This  strange  composition  he  desired  Admi- 
ral Priestman  to  witness  and  sign,  and,  in  order  to 
please  him,  the  admiral  consented,  but  wrote  his  name, 
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as  he  bluntly  said,  in  Russian  characters,  lest  any  of  his 
friends  in  England,  reading  his  signature  to  such  a  co- 
dicil, should  think  he  was  also  delirious.  After  Mr 
Howard  had  made  what  he  conceived  to  be  an  addition 
to  his  will,  he  became  more  composed.  A  letter  was 
brought  to  him  from  England,  containing  intelligence 
of  the  improved  state  of  his  son's  health ;  stating  the 
manner  in  which  he  passed  his  time  in  the  country,  and 
giving  great  reason  to  hope  that  he  would  recover  from 
the  disorder  (insanity)  with  which  he  was  afflicted.  His 
servant  read  this  letter  aloud ;  and  when  he  had  con- 
cluded, Mr  Howard  turned  his  head  towards  him,  say- 
ing, "  Is  not  this  comfort  for  a  dying  father  \"  He 
expressed  great  repugnance  against  being  buried  ac- 
cording to  the  rites  of  the  Greek  church ;  and  begging 
Admiral  Priestman  to  prevent  any  interference  with 
liis  interment  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  priests,  made 
3iim  also  promise,  that  he  would  read  the  service  of  the 
church  of  England  over  his  grave,  and  bury  him  in  all 
respects  according  to  the  forms  of  his  country.  Soon 
after  this  last  request,  he  ceased  to  speak.  Admiral 
Mordvinof  came  in,  and  found  him  dying  very  fast. 
'They  had  in  vain  besought  him  to  allow  a  physician  to 
Le  sent  for;  but  Admiral  Mordvinof  renewing  this  so- 
licitation with  great  earnestness,  Mr  Howard  assented 
by  nodding  his  head.  The  physician  came,  but  was  too 
late  to  be  of  any  service.  A  rattling  in  the  throat  had 
commenced ;  and  the  physician  administered  what  is 
called  the  musk  draught,  a  medicine  used  only  in  Rus- 
sia in  the  last  extremity.  It  was  given  to  the  patient 
by  Admiral  Mordvinof,  who  prevailed  on  him  to  swal- 
low a  little ;  but  he  endeavoured  to  avoid  the  rest,  and 
gave  evident  signs  of  disapprobation.  He  was  then  en- 
tirely given  over,  and  shortly  after  breathed  his  last. 

He  had  always  refused  to  allow  any  portrait  of  him- 
self to  be  made  ;  but  after  his  death  Admiral  Mordvinof 
caused  a  plaster  mould  to  be  formed  upon  his  face, 
which  was  sent  to  Mr  Wilberforce.  A  cast  from  this 
mould  was  in  the  admiral's  possession  when  we  were 
in  Cherson,  and  presented  a  very  striking  resemblance 
of  his  features. 

He  was  buried  near  the  village  of  Dauphigny,  about 
five  versts  from  Cherson,  on  the  road  to  Nicholaef,  in 
the  spot  he  had  himself  chosen ;  and  his  friend,  Admi- 
ral Priestman,  read  the  English  burial  service,  accord- 
ing to  his  desire.  The  rest  of  his  wishes  were  not  ex- 
actly fulfilled ;  for  the  concourse  of  spectators  was 
immense,  and  the  order  of  his  funeral  was  more  mag- 
nificent than  would  have  met  with  his  approbation. 

The  distance  from  Cherson  to  Nicholaef  is  only  sixty- 
two  versts,  or  rather  more  than  forty-one  miles.  At 
the  distance  of  five  versts  from  the  former  place,  the 
road  passes  close  to  the  tomb  of  Howard.  It  may  be 
supposed  we  did  not  halt  with  indifference  to  view  the 
hallowed  spot.  "  To  abstract  the  mind  from  all  local 
emotion  would  be  impossible  if  it  were  endeavoured, 
and  it  would  be  foolish  if  it  were  possible.  Whatever 
•withdraws  us  from  the  power  of  our  senses ;  whatever 
makes  the  past,  the  distant,  or  the  future,  predominate 
over  the  present,  advances  us  in  the  dignity  of  thinking 
beings.  Far  be  from  me,  and  from  my  friends,  that 
frigid  philosophy  which  might  conduct  us  indifferent  or 
unmoved  over  any  ground  that  has  been  dignified  by 
wisdom,  bravery,  or  virtue."  So  spake  the  sage,  in 
•words  never  to  be  forgotten  ;  unenvied  be  the  man  who 
has  not  felt  their  force ;  lamented  he  who  docs  not  know 
their  author ! 

The  town  of  Nicholaef,  covering  a  great  extent  of 
territory,  with  numerous  buildings,  .intersected  by  wide 
streets,  makes  a  splendid  and  very  considerable  appear- 
ance. The  whole  of  it  is  of  recent  date.  The  river 
Bog,  by  which  it  stands,  flows  quite  round  the  place,  in 
a  broad  and  ample  channel.  Ships  of  the  line  cannot 
come  close  to  the  buildings  on  account  of  a  sand-bank  ; 
but  brigs  and  other  small  vessels  are  carried  over  by  the 
floating  machines  called  camels,  in  use  at  Petersburg 
and  many  other  parts  of  Russia.  The  arsenals,  store- 
houses, and  other  works,  are  so  extensive,  that  it  is 
evident  great  efforts  have  been  made  to  render  this 
place  an  emporium  of  high  importance  for  the  Rus- 


sian navy.  The  admiral-in-chief  of  the  Black  Sea,  as 
well  as  the  vice-admirals,  reside  here ;  and  an  office 
is  established  for  regulating  all  marine  affairs  belonging 
to  the  three  ports,  Cherson,  Odessa,  and  Nicholaef.  The 
public  buildings  and  palaces  of  the  admirals  are  very 
stately ;  and,  considering  the  short  time  that  has  elapsed 
since  Nicholaef  was  a  miserable  village,  the  progress 
made  in  the  place  is  surprising.  There  is  no  town  to 
compare  with  it  in  all  the  south  of  Russia,  nor  any  in 
the  empire,  excepting  Moscow  and  Petersburg.*  Its 
elevated  situation  ;  the  magnificence  of  its  river  ;  the 
regularity  that  has  been  observed  in  laying  out  the 
streets,  and  their  extraordinary  breadth;  the  magnifi- 
cence and  number  of  the  public  works,  with  the  flou- 
rishing state  of  its  population — place  it  very  high  in  the 
small  catalogue  of  Russian  towns.  English  officers,  and 
English  engineers,  with  other  foreigners  in  the  Russian 
service,  residing  here,  have  introduced  habits  of  urba- 
nity and  cleanliness ;  and  have  served  to  correct,  by 
the  force  of  example,  the  barbarity  of  the  native  inha- 
bitants. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

FROM  NICHOLAEF  TO  ODESSA. 

ADMIRAL  VONDAZEN  invited  us  to  dinner ;  and,  hear- 
ing of  our  intention  to  undertake  a  journey  by  land  to 
Constantinople,  offered  us  permission  to  sail  in  a  packet 
belonging  to  the  crown  from  Odessa.  This  we  readily 
accepted ;  but  the  plan  did  not  suit  the  views  of  the 
Vice-Admiral  Count  Voinovick,  a  Sclavonian,  who  had 
other  intentions  with  regard  to  that  vessel,  and  by  whose 
subsequent  intrigues  we  were  prevented  from  using  it. 
Admiral  Priestman,  who  was  then  at  Nicholaef,  acted 
towards  us  with  unbounded  hospitality  and  friendship. 
It  was  from  that  officer  I  principally  received  the  par- 
ticulars of  Mr  Howard's  death,  already  communicated. 
In  the  short  acquaintance  we  had  formed  with  him,  the 
blunt  sincerity  of  his  character,  his  openness  and  be- 
nevolence of  heart,  had  endeared  him  to  us  so  much, 
that  we  deeply  lamented  the  loss  of  his  society.  That 
so  distinguished  a  naval  officer  should  be  in  the  service 
of  our  enemies,  merely  from  want  of  employment  at 
home,  cannot  be  too  much  regretted.  Great  Britain 
has  not,  perhaps,  a  better  or  a  braver  seaman  in  her 
service.  When  we  left  Nicholaef,  he  conveyed  us  over 
the  Bog,  which  is  here  near  three  miles  wide,  in  his 
barge,  with  twelve  oars,  accompanied  by  Mr  Young, 
an  engineer — another  Englishman  of  talent  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Russia,  from  whom  we  also  experienced  all  pos- 
sible attention  and  civility.  The  Baron  de  Bar,  and 
Count  Heiden,  administered  every  kindness  which  it  was 
in  their  power  to  bestow ;  and  we  quitted  Nicholaef  full 
of  gratitude  for  acts  of  benignity,  to  which,  with  the 
exception  of  the  paternal  solicitude  and  favours  of  Pro- 
fessor Pallas,  we  had  long  been  strangers. 

Our  journey  from  Nicholaef  to  Odessa  will  be  best 
seen  by  reference  to  any  good  map  of  the  south  of  Rus- 
sia, as  there  is  not  a  single  object  the  whole  way  which 
the  reader  will  not  find  there  laid  down.  The  whole 
is  a  flat  steppe,  intersected  by  streams  and  inlets  of 
water,  across  which  we  were  conveyed  sometimes  in 
boats,  and  sometimes  over  shallows,  sitting  in  the  car- 
riage. We  noticed  some  remarkable  salt  lakes,  and,  by 
the  last  post-house  before  arriving  at  Odessa,  an  aggre- 
gation of  mineralised  sea-shells,  used  as  a  material  in 
building  the  cottages,  of  such  extraordinary  beauty  and 
perfection  as  to  merit  a  more  particular  description. 
I  have  since  annually  exhibited  a  specimen  of  this  sin- 
gular deposit,  in  the  mineralogical  lectures  given  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge  ;  and  as  it  offers  a  satisfactory 
example  of  the  change  which  animal  matter  undergoes 
by  decomposition,  as  well  as  a  most  striking  proof  of  the 
draining  of  the  great  oriental  plain  by  means  of  the 

*  [Even  at  the  time  of  Dr  Clarke's  visit,  Nicholaef  was  not  en- 
titled to  this  distinction,  but  at  present  is  altogether  misplaced. 
Its  population  docs  not  exceed  12,000,  principally  sailors  and  ar- 
tizans  connected  with  the  dock-yards.  Its  importance  is  derived 
principally  from  its  being  the  residence  of  tlis  admiral-  in  -chief 
of  the  Black  Sea.] 
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<5anal  of  Constantinople,  I  shall  here  beg  leave  to  state 
the  result  of  my  own  observations  upon  the  subject. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  celebrated  Bournon,  that, 
whenever  the  abode  of  a  testaceous  animal  ceases  to 
conduce  to  purposes  of  life,  and  is  abandoned  by  its 
inhabitant,  it  becomes  properly  a  mineral ;  that,  for  ex- 
ample, as  a  specimen  of  carbonated  lime,  it  possesses 
in  an  eminent  degree  the  characters  and  fracture  of 
that  substance,  when  indurated  or  crystallised.  In 
proof  of  this,  he  once  exhibited  to  me,  in  the  fracture 
of  a  common  oyster-shell,  the  obtuse  angle  of  the  Ice- 
land spar, accurately  corresponding  with  the  geometrical 
law  of  the  mineral,  and  having  precisely  an  equal  num- 
ber of  degrees  ascertained  by  the  goniometer.  If 
Saussure  had  not  discovered  limestone  lying  beneath 
rocks  of  the  most  ancient  formation,  the  French  would 
long  ago  have  established  a  theory,  that  all  the  strata 
of  carbonated  lime  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe  have 
resulted  from  the  decomposition  of  animal  matter,  de- 
posited during  a  series  of  ages.  Whoever  has  attended 
to  the  appearances  left  by  testaceous  animals,  particu- 
larly in  the  cavities  of  the  cornu  ammonis,  must  have 
been  struck  with  the  remarkable  circumstance,  that 
where  an  escape  of  the  fleshy  part  of  the  animal  has 
been  precluded  by  the  surrounding  shell,  pure  and  per- 
fect crystals  of  carbonated  lime  have  been  the  extraor- 
dinary result ;  and  must  also  frequently  have  remarked 
that  shells  alone,  independent  of  the  admission  of  any 
extraneous  substance,  have,  by  their  deposit,  consti- 
tuted immense  strata  of  limestone.  For  the  truth  of  this, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  adduce  a  more  striking  example 
than  the  instance  afforded  of  the  limestone  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Odessa.  It  is  in  a  semi-indurated  state, 
but  hardens  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  On  this 
account,  and  also  from  its  remarkable  levity,  it  is  a 
favourite  material  for  building.  When  examined  closely, 
it  exhibits,  throughout  the  entire  mass,  no  other  ap- 
pearance than  an  aggregate  of  small  cockle-shells,  all 
exactly  of  the  same  size,  perfect  in  their  forms,  but 
crumbling  in  the  hand,  and  coloured  by  the  yellow  or 
red  oxide  of  iron.  The  chemical  analysis  of  this  mine- 
ral is  nearly  that  of  the  Ketton-stone ;  yielding  no  other 
ingredients  than  lime  and  carbonic  acid,  except  a  very 
small  proportion  of  alumine  and  oxide  of  iron.  The 
stratum  from  which  it  is  dug  is  of  considerable  thick- 
ness, and  lies  several  yards  above  the  present  level  of 
the  Black  Sea.  It  may  be  noticed  all  along  the  coast, 
and  especially  within  the  port  of  Odessa.  Similar  ap- 
pearances may  be  traced  the  whole  way  from  the  Black 
Sea,  towards  the  north,  as  far  as  the  forty-eighth  line 
of  latitude,  and  perhaps  over  all  Asiatic  Tartary. — 
Whence  it  follows,  that  the  level  of  the  waters  which 
appear  at  intervals  between  the  parallels  of  French 
longitude  forty  and  eighty,  was  not  always  what  it  is 
now ;  and  that  the  period  of  its  incipient  fall  may  be 
traced  to  an  era  subsequent  to  that  of  the  deluge  in  the 
time  of  Noah,  seems  evident,  not  only  from  history,  but 
also  by  a  reference  to  existing  natural  phenomena. 
At  the  bursting  of  the  Thracian  Bosporus,  whether  in 
consequence  of  a  volcano,  whose  vestiges  are  yet  visible, 
or  of  the  immense  pressure  caused  by  an  accumulated 
ocean  against  the  mound  there  presented,  the  whole  of 
Greece  experienced  an  inundation,  the  memory  of  which 
was  preserved  by  the  inhabitants  of  Samothrace  so  late 
as  the  time  of  Diodorus  Siculus ;  and  its  effects  are 
still  discernible  in  the  form  of  all  the  islands  in  the 
south  of  the  Archipelago  which  slope  towards  the  north, 
and  are  precipitous  upon  their  southern  shores.  Not, 
therefore,  to  rely  on  those  equivocal  legends  of  ancient 
days,  telling  how  Orpheus  with  the  Argonauts  passed 
into  the  Baltic,  over  the  vast  expanse  of  water  by  which 
it  was  then  united  to  the  Euxine,  we  may  reasonably 
conclude,  with  TournefVn-t,  Pallas,  and  other  celebrated 
men,  that  the  Aral,  the  Caspian,  and  the  Black  Sea, 
were  once  combined ;  and  that  the  whole  of  the  great 
eastern  plain  of  Tarlary  was  one  prodigious  bed  of 
water.  The  draining,  which  even  now  takes  place  per- 
petually by  the  two  channels  of  Tainan  and  Constanti- 
nople, is  by  some  deemed  gi-eater  than  the  produce  of 
all  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Sea  of  Azof,  and  the 


Black  Sea.  The  former  has  become  so  shallow,  that 
during  certain  winds,  as  before  related,  a  passage  may 
be  effected  by  land  from  Taganrock  to  Azof,  through 
the  bed  of  the  sea.  Ships,  which  formerly  sailed  to 
Taganrock  and  the  mouths  of  the  Don,  are  now  unable 
to  approach  either  the  one  or  the  other :  from  all  which 
it  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  conclude,  that  both  the 
Black  Sea,  and  the  Sea  of  Azof,  by  the  diminution  their 
waters  hourly  sustain,  will  at  some  future  period  be- 
come a  series  of  marsh  lands,  intersected  only  by  the 
course  and  junction  of  the  rivers  which  flow  into  them. 
An  opposite  opinion  was  however  maintained  by  the 
learned  Tournefort,  who  considered  the  discharge  of 
water  by  the  canal  of  Constantinople  as  not  compar- 
able to  the  product  of  any  one  of  the  great  rivers  which 
flow  into  those  seas.  The  same  author,  surprised 
therefore  that  the  Black  Sea  does  not  increase,  observes 
that  it  receives  more  rivers  than  the  Mediterranean  ; 
as  if  unmindful  that  the  Mediterranean  contains  the 
sum  of  all  the  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Mseotis  and  the 
Black  Sea,  superadded  to  those  which  properly  belong 
unto  itself.  Other  writers  also,  believing  that  more 
water  flows  into  the  Black  Sea  than  out  of  it,  endeavour 
to  account  for  its  present  altitude,  either  by  imagining 
a  subterraneous  channel,  or  explain  the  cause  from  the 
effect  of  evaporation.  The  Russians  entertain  notions 
of  a  subterraneous  channel,  in  order  to  account  for  the 
loss  of  water  in  the  Caspian,  one  of  whose  rivers  is  full 
as  considerable  as  any  that  falls  into  the  Black  Sea. 
As  far  as  my  judgment  goes,  the  rivers  which  fall  into 
the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Sea  of  Azof,  do  not  communicate 
more  water  than  flows  through  the  canal  of  Constanti- 
nople ;  and  therefore,  admitting  the  effect  of  evapora- 
tion, the  level  of  the  Black  Sea  insensibly  falls.  The 
Don,  the  Kuban,  the  Phase,  the  Dnieper,  the  Dniester, 
the  Danube,  and  many  other  rivers  making  a  great 
figure  in  geography,  have  a  less  important  appearance 
when  surveyed  at  their  embouchures.  The  greatest  of 
them  all,  the  Danube,  is  very  shallow  at  the  mouth  ; 
and  its  waters,  extended  over  an  immense  surface,  lie 
stagnating  in  shallow  marshes,  among  an  infinity  of 
reeds,  and  other  aquatic  plants,  subject  to  very  consi- 
derable evaporation,  besides  the  loss  sustained  during 
its  passage  to  the  sea. 

The  building  of  the  present  town  of  Odessa,  and  the 
construction  of  the  pier  for  its  port,  were  works  carried 
on  entirely  under  the  direction  of  Admiral  Ribas,  who 
captured  the  place  from  the  Turks.  The  late  empress 
intrusted  every  thing  concerning  it  into  his  hands,  as  a 
mark  of  her  approbation  of  his  conduct :  the  Emperor 
Paul,  by  way  of  thwarting  his  mother's  benevolent  de- 
sign, dismissed  the  admiral  altogether,  leaving  him, 
with  a  large  family,  destitute  of  any  support.  This  was 
exactly  the  sort  of  system  pursued  by  that  monarch 
when  we  were  in  Russia,  towards  every  veteran  in  his, 
service.  Never  was  the  remark  of  Frederick  of  Prus- 
sia more  completely  verified,  who  used  this  saying, 
"  Officers  are  as  lemons :  we  squeeze  out  the  juice,  and 
cast  away  the  rind !"  I  had  an  opportunity  to  examine 
a  catalogue  of  officers  who  had  resigned,  or  had  been 
dismissed  the  service,  since  Paul's  accession.  Including 
the  civil  list,  the  persons  excluded  amounted  to  the 
astonishing  number  of  30,000;  18,000  dismissed  by 
order,  and  12,000  who  had  voluntarily  resigned.  In. 
the  list  of  these,  appeared  the  names  of  some  individuals 
who  had  only  been  in  office  three  days ;  others  a  week  ; 
thus  the  whole  body  of  officers  in  the  emperor's  service 
had  been  changed  with  such  surprising  rapidity,  that 
there  was  hardly  a  family  in  all  Russia  unaffected  by 
his  caprice.  The  bad  policy  of  this  was  even  then  so. 
evident,  that  every  one  knew  the  number  of  disaffected 
persons  by  far  exceeded  the  list  of  those  whom  fear  or 
mercenary  consideration  kept  in  subordination ;  and  it 
was  apprehended  that  the  whole  empire,  in  consequence 
of  the  slightest  emotion,  would  be  thrown  into  disorder. 
The  first  consequence  of  any  such  disturbance  would, 
have  been  the  massacre  of  all  the  nobles ;  and  regard 
for  their  own  safety  was  the  only  bond,  on  the  part  of 
the  nobility,  which  kept  them  from  betraying  their  dis- 
affection. Still  it  was  evident  that  the  life  of  tie  sove- 
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reign  would  soon  atone  for  his  disgraceful  tyranny ;  and 
the  result  has  proved  that  his  death  was  even  nearer 
than  we  then  apprehended. 

During  the  time  that  Admiral  Ribas  held  the  direc- 
tion of  affairs  at  Odessa,  a  plan  was  projected  for  the 
construction  of  a  pier,  which  would  have  rendered  the 
port  equally  an  object  of  utility  and  grandeur.  This 
project  was  submitted  to  the  emperor's  consideration, 
who  ordered  it  to  be  put  in  execution.  It  was  therefore 
naturally  expected,  that  the  sovereign,  who  was  to  reap 
every  advantage  from  the  proposed  undertaking,  would 
so  far  patronise  it  as  to  advance  the  money  for  its  com- 
pletion. Paul  however  hesitated,  and  the  work  ceased. 
In  the  meantime,  the  commerce  of  Odessa  languished ; 
the  rising  prosperity  of  the  town  was  checked;  the 
buildings  were  not  carried  on ;  the  merchants  began  to 
leave  the  place,  and  the  necessity  of  the  undertaking  be- 
came daily  more  and  more  alarmingly  visible.  At  last, 
petition  after  petition  having  been  offered  in  vain,  the 
matter  came  to  a  singular  issue.  The  emperor  resolved 
to  turn  usurer.  He  proposed  to  lend  them  a  sum  of 
money,  with  enormous  interest,  and  upon  the  strongest 
security ;  yet  left  the  inhabitants  no  option,  but  com- 
pelled them  to  accept  the  loan  upon  his  own  terms,  and 
ordered,  the  work  to  be  carried  on.  The  inhabitants, 
finding  they  could  not  offer  security  for  the  whole  charge, 
•which  was  estimated  at  five  hundred  thousand  roubles, 
began  to  bargain  with  their  sovereign  as  with  a  Jew ; 
begging  his  permission  to  borrow  of  him  only  half  the 
sum  proposed,  to  construct  a  pier  upon  a  smaller  scale. 
To  this  Paul  consented,  and  the  work  so  planned  was 
nearly  finished  when  we  arrived;  but  to  those  who 
have  seen  the  original  design,  the  meanness  and  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  undertaking  is  lamentably  conspicuous. 
The  town  of  Odessa  is  situated  close  to  the  coast, 
which  is  here  very  lofty,  and  much  exposed  to  the  winds. 
The  air  is  reckoned  pure,  and  remarkably  wholesome. 
Corn  is  the  principal  article  of  exportation.  The  im- 
ports are — dried  and  conserved  fruits  from  Constanti- 
nople, Greek  wines,  tobacco,  and  other  Turkish  mer- 
chandise. The  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  produce 
butter  and  cheese ;  these  are  rarities  at  table  in  the 
south  of  Russia.  Potatoes,  which  seldom  appear  in 
other  towns,  are  sold  in  the  market,  and  they  are  even 
carried  as  presents  to  Constantinople.  The  melons  of 
the  neighbourhood  are  remarkably  fine.  They  have 
one  sort,  which  came  to  them  from  Turkey,  superior  in 
flavour  to  any  perhaps  known  in  the  world.  The  inside 
of  this  melon  is  of  a  green  colour ;  and  the  seed,  after 
it  is  opened,  is  found  in  a  cavity  in  the  centre,  quite 
detached  from  the  sides  of  the  fruit,  in  a  dry  mealy 
case,  or  bag,  in  shape  resembling  a  head  of  Indian 
•wheat.  This  remarkable  character  will  serve  to  distin- 
guish it  at  any  time.  The  inhabitants,  to  preserve  the 
seed,  pierce  those  bags  with  skewers,  and  hang  them  up 
in  their  houses.  The  water-melons  of  Odessa  are  some- 
times superior  to  the  finest  sold  in  the  markets  of  Naples, 
and  are  nearly  equal  to  those  found  upon  the  coast  of 
Syria.  The  whole  country  is  destitute  of  wood ;  for 
fuel  they  burn  weeds  gathered  in  the  steppes,  as  well 
as  bundles  of  reeds  and  cow-dung :  this  last  they  collect 
and  stick  upon  the  sides  of  their  houses ;  a  custom  prac- 
tised in  the  Isle  of  Portland,  and  throughout  the  county 
of  Cornwall. 

Odessa  is  remarkable  for  the  superior  flavour  of  its 
mutton,  which,  however,  does  not  equal  that  of  the 
Crimea.  Their  sheep  are  slaughtered  at  a  very  early 
age,  and  brought  to  table  the  day  they  are  killed.  This 
circumstance  renders  animal  food  unpleasant  at  a  Rus- 
sian table,  because  it  cannot  be  eaten,  unless  dressed 
until  it  falls  to  pieces.  The  same  custom  prevails  with 
regard  to  poultry,  which  are  neither  killed  nor  picked 
until  the  water  of  the  kettle  boils  in  which  they  are  to 
be  dressed.  Of  all  the  dishes  known  in  Russia,  there 
is  nothing  in  such  general  esteem,  from  the  peasant  to 
the  prince,  as  a  kind  of  pates,  which  are  called  piroghi. 
These,  at  the  tables  of  the  great,  are  served  with  the 
soup  in  the  first  course.  In  the  streets  of  Moscow  and 
Petersburg,  they  are  sold  upon  stalls.  They  are  well- 
tasted,  but  extremely  greasy,  and  often  full  of  oil ;  con- 


sisting of  minced  meat,  or  brains,  rolled  up  in  pancakes, 
which  are  afterwards  fried  in  butter,  or  oil,  and  served 
hot.  The  rolls  described  by  Bruce,  with  which  women 
in  a  certain  part  of  Ethiopia  feed  their  husbands,  are 
nearly  similar,  only  the  meat  is  raw,  and  the  roll  is  of 
dough ;  yet  the  mouth  of  a  Russian  prince  would  water 
at  the  sight  of  the  Ethiopian  piroghi.  Pigeons  are 
rarely  seen  at  the  tables  of  the  Russians ;  they  enter- 
tain a  superstitious  veneration  for  the  animal,  because 
the  Holy  Ghost  assumed  the  form  of  a  dove.  Those 
birds  are  kept  more  for  amusement  than  for  food,  and 
are  often  maintained  with  great  care  at  an  enormous 
expense.  The  rich  employ  servants  to  look  after  them, 
and  to  teach  them  a  number  of  tricks ;  among  which  a 
very  favourite  one  is,  to  rise  from  the  hand,  whirling 
in  spiral  curves  to  a  very  great  height,  and  then  to  fall 
at  once  like  a  stone,  until  they  come  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  ground.  They  are  taught  to  whirl  with  long 
white  wands,  and  to  fall  by  means  of  a  string  fastened 
to  them  by  which  they  are  suddenly  pulled  down,  until 
by  degrees  they  acquire  the  art  of  falling  without  being 
thus  admonished. 

The  etiquette  of  precedency,  so  rigorously  observed 
at  a  Russian  table,  prevails  also  in  the  order  of  the 
dishes  and  bottles  arranged  for  the  guests.  In  bar- 
barous times  we  had  something  like  it  in  England.  Per- 
haps the  custom  is  not  even  now  quite  extinct  in  Wales  ; 
it  is  preserved  in  large  farm-houses  in  remote  parts  of 
England,  where  all  the  family,  from  the  master  to  the 
lowest  menial,  sit  down  to  the  same  table*  The  choicest 
dishes  are  carefully  placed  at  the  upper  end,  and  are 
handed  to  those  guests  who  sit  near  the  owner  of  the 
mansion,  according  to  the  order  in  which  they  sit ;  after- 
wards, if  any  thing  remains,  it  is  taken  gradually  to  the 
rest.  Thus  a  degree  in  precedency  makes  all  the  diffe- 
rence between  something  and  nothing  to  eat ;  for  per- 
sons at  the  bottom  of  the  table  are  often  compelled  to 
rest  satisfied  with  an  empty  dish.  It  is  the  same  with 
regard  to  the  wines ;  the  best  are  placed  near  the  top 
of  the  table,  but,  in  proportion  as  the  guests  are  re- 
moved from  the  post  of  honour,  the  wine  before  them 
diminishes  in  quality,  until  at  last  it  degenerates  into 
simple  quass.  Few  things  can  offer  more  repugnance 
to  the  feelings  of  an  Englishman,  than  the  example  of 
a  wealthy  glutton,  pouring  forth  eulogium  upon  the 
choice  wines  he  has  placed  before  a  stranger  merely 
out  of  ostentation,  while  a  number  of  brave  officers  and 
dependents  are  sitting  by  him,  to  whom  he  is  unable  to 
offer  a  single  glass.  I  sometimes  essayed  a  violation  of 
this  barbarous  custom,  by  taking  the  bottle  placed  be- 
fore me,  and  filling  the  glasses  of  those  below ;  but  the 
offer  was  generally  refused  through  fear  of  giving  of- 
fence by  acceptance,  and  it  was  a  mode  of  conduct  which 
I  found  could  not  be  tolerated,  even  by  the  most  liberal 
host.  At  a  Russian  table  two  tureens  of  soup  usually 
make  their  appearance,  as  we  often  see  them  in  Eng- 
land :  but  if  a  stranger  should  ask  for  that  which  is 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  the  master  of  the 
house  regards  him  with  dismay,  the  rest  all  gaze  at  him 
with  wonder,  and  when  he  tastes  what  he  has  obtained, 
he  finds  it  to  be  a  mess  of  dirty  and  abominable  broth, 
stationed  for  those  who  never  venture  to  ask  for  soup 
from  the  upper  end  of  the  table. 

A  droll  accident  befell  two  English  gentlemen  of  con- 
siderable property,  who  were  travelling  for  amusement 
in  Russia.  They  were  at  Nicholaef ;  and,  being  in- 
vited by  the  chief  admiral  to  dinner,  were  placed  as 
usual  at  the  head  of  the  table,  where  they  were  ad- 
dressed by  the  well  known  title  of  Milords  Anglois. 
Tired  of  this  ill-placed  distinction,  they  assured  the 
admiral  they  were  not  lords.  "  Then  pray,"  said  their 
host,  "what  rank  do  you  possess?"  The  lowest  Russian 
admitted  to  an  admiral's  table  possesses  a  certain  degree 
of  rank ;  all  who  are  in  the  service  of  the  crown  are 
noble  by  their  profession ;  and  they  cannot  comprehend 
the  title  of  a  mere  gentleman,  without  some  specific  title 
annexed.  The  Englishmen  reph'ed,  however,  that  they 
had  no  other  rank  than  that  of  English  gentlemen. 
"  But  your  titles  1  You  must  have  some  title !"  No, 
said  they,  we  have  no  title  but  that  of  English  gentle- 
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men.  A  general  silence,  and  many  sagacious  looks, 
followed  this  last  declaration.  On  the  following  day, 
they  presented  themselves  again  at  the  hour  of  dinner, 
and  were  taking  their  station  as  before.  To  their  sur- 
prise they  found  that  each  person  present,  one  after  the 
other,  placed  himself  above  them.  One  was  a  general ; 
another  a  lieutenant ;  a  third  an  ensign ;  a  fourth  a 
police-officer ;  a  fifth  an  army  surgeon ;  a  sixth  a  secre- 
tary ;  and  so  on.  All  this  was  very  well ;  they  consoled 
themselves  with  the  prospect  of  a  snug  party  at  the 
bottom  of  the  table,  where  they  would  be  the  farther 
removed  from  ceremony ;  but  lo !  when  the  dishes 
came  round,  a  first  was  empty ;  a  second  contained  the 
sauce  without  the  meat ;  a  third  the  rejected  offals  of 
the  whole  company ;  and  at  length  they  were  compelled 
to  make  a  scanty  meal  upon  the  slice  of  black  bread 
before  them,  and  a  little  dirty  broth  from  the  humble 
tureen,  behind  whose  compassionate  veil  they  were 
happy  to  hide  their  confusion ;  at  the  same  time  being 
mere  amused  than  mortified  at  an  adventure  into  which 
they  now  saw  they  brought  themselves  by  their  unas- 
suming frankness.  Had  either  of  them  said,  as  was 
really  the  case,  that  they  were  in  the  service  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty's  Militia,  or  Members  of  the  Associ- 
ated Volunteers  of  London,  they  would  never  have  en- 
countered so  unfavourable  a  reception. 

But  more  serious  difficulties  frequently  follow  a  want 
of  attention  to  these  prejudices,  in  visiting  the  interior 
of  Russia.  When  a  poderosnoi,  or  order  for  post-horses, 
is  made  out,  it  will  often  be  recommended  to  foreigners, 
and  particularly  to  Englishmen,  to  annex  some  title  to 
the  simple  statement  of  their  names.  Without  this, 
they  will  be  considered  during  their  journey  as  mere 
slaves,  and  will  be  liable  to  frequent  insult,  delay,  and 
imposition.  The  precaution  is  of  such  importance,  that 
experienced  travellers  have  introduced  the  most  ludi- 
crous distinctions  upon  these  occasions ;  and  have  re- 
presented themselves  as  barons,  brigadiers,  inspectors, 
and  professors — in  short,  as  any  thing  which  may  enable 
them  to  pass  as  freedmen.  For  example :  "  Monsieur 
le  Capitaine  A.B.C.,  avec  le  Directeur  D.E.F.,  et  le  Presi- 
dent G.H.I.,  et  leurs  domestiques  K.L.M."  So  necessary  is 
a  due  regard  to  these  particulars,  that  an  officer  of  very 
high  rank  in  the  service  assured  us,  on  leaving  Moscow, 
we  should  find  ourselves  frequently  embarrassed  in  our 
route,  because  we  would  not  abandon  the  pride  of  call- 
ing ourselves  commoners  of  England  ;  and  we  had  rea- 
son to  regret  the  neglect  with  which  we  treated  his 
advice,  during  the  whole  of  our  subsequent  travels  in 
the  country. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  we  left  the  Crimea 
with  an  intention  to  undertake  a  journey  by  land  to 
Constantinople.  The  route  is  usually  practicable  from 
Odessa,  by  the  way  of  Dubosar,  on  the  frontier,  to  Yassy, 
Silistria,  and  Adrianople.  On  account  of  the  rumoured 
dangers  which  might  be  apprehended  from  the  rebel 
adherents  of  Pasvan  d'Oglou,  we  had  solicited  from  our 
ambassador  at  the  Porte  an  escort  of  janissaries  to 
meet  us  at  Yassy.  The  road  is  calculated  for  the  con- 
veyance of  any  kind  of  wheeled  vehicle.  Prince  Nassau, 
during  his  legation  to  the  Porte,  had  been  accompanied 
by  nearly  a  hundred  carriages ;  and  the  Turkish  guard, 
stationed  at  short  intervals  the  whole  way,  renders  the 
journey  secure.  This  route  is  also  interesting,  on  ac- 
count of  the  mountainous  district  through  which  it  leads, 
in  parts  of  which  the  snow  is  said  to  remain  during  the 
whole  year ;  and  also  from  the  circumstance  of  crossing 
the  Danube  so  near  its  embouchure.  Almost  imme- 
diately after  leaving  Silistria,  the  ascent  begins  of  that 
ridge  of  mountains  anciently  called  Hoemus,  after  at- 
taining the  summit  of  which  the  descent  is  seldom  in- 
terrupted the  whole  way  to  Adrianople ;  from  this  place 
there  is  an  excellent  road  to  Constantinople.  A  shorter 
route,  but  less  frequented,  and  less  convenient,  conducts 
the  traveller  along  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  to  the 
Thracian  Bosporus.  These  considerations  strongly  in- 
stigated us  to  pursue  our  intended  expedition  by  land. 
Circumstances  however  occurred,  which  induced  us  to 
a  different  determination ;  and  though  we  narrowly 
escaped  the  passage  of  the  Black  Sea  with  our  lives,  we 


:iad  ultimately  reason  to  rejoice,  for  we  were  after- 
wards informed  that  an  order  from  the  Russian  govern- 
ment was  actually  expedited  to  Dubosar,  with  instruc- 
;ions  for  our  apprehension,  and  a  more  particular 
examination  of  our  papers  and  baggage  than  the  nature 
of  their  contents  would  have  rendered  desirable.  By 
one  of  those  fortunate  accidents  which  sometimes  befall 
adventurers  in  a  boisterous  world,  we  found  in  the  port 
of  Odessa  a  Venetian  brigantine,  laden  with  corn,  and 
bound  for  the  Adriatic,  whose  master,  II  Capitano  Fran- 
cesco Bergamini,  not  only  eagerly  embraced  the  oppor- 
tunity of  conveying  us  to  Constantinople,  but  promised 
also  to  assist  us  in  facilitating  our  escape,  by  enforcing 
the  validity  of  the  passports  we  had  brought  with  us.  He 
waited  only  the  arrival  of  his  own  order  for  sailing, 
from  the  office  at  Nicholaef,  and  we  made  every  thing 
ready  for  our  embarkation. 

[Very  few  towns  have  risen  from  insignificance  to 
importance  with  the  same  rapidity  as  Odessa.  In  1789, 
it  was  a  small  Tartar  town  called  Hadgibey,  which  was 
taken  from  the  Turks  by  General  Ribas,  and  a  colony 
of  Greeks  established  there  by  Catherine  II.  The  dis- 
advantages attending  Cherson  as  a  port,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  an  outlet  for  the  Polish  provinces  acquired  by 
Russia,  induced  the  empress  to  accede  to  the  suggestions 
of  General  Ribas,  and  to  order  the  formation  of  a  com- 
mercial port  on  the  site  of  Hadgibey.  In  1796,  therefore, 
the  name  of  Odessa  was  given  to  it,  from  a  very  erro- 
neous notion  that  it  was  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  of 
Odessus.  The  progress  of  the  town  was  not  very  con- 
siderable up  to  1803,  when  the  fortunate  nomination  of 
the  late  Due  de  Richelieu,  as  governor,  was  productive 
of  great  advantages  to  Odessa.  Under  his  wise  and 
liberal  policy,  the  commerce  of  the  town  increased  very 
rapidly,  the  amount  of  duties  collected  rising  from 
155,000  roubles  in  1804,  to  683,607  in  1813,  and  the 
population,  as  it  is  said,  from  4000  to  30,000.  In  1814, 
the  Count  de  Laugerou  succeeded  Richelieu,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  town  received  no  check  until  the  year 
1822,  when  a  project  was  started  by  the  court  of  Peters- 
burg, of  abrogating  its  privileges  as  a  free  port,  although 
guaranteed  for  fourteen  years  certain,  from  the  year 
1819.  This  scheme,  however,  which  would  have  been 
so  destructive  to  the  interests  of  those  who  had  placed 
reliance  upon  imperial  faith,  was  not  adopted,  and  the 
appointment  of  Count  Vorontzof  as  governor  in  1823, 
has  preserved  Odessa  from  rum.  It  is  now  by  far  the 
most  important  town  in  the  south  of  Russia,  as  a  few 
of  its  statistics  will  testify. 

In  the  year  1827,  the  number  of  ships  that  arrived 
at  Odessa  was  855,  and  the  number  that  departed  790. 
The  value  of  the  importations  was  12,773,893  roubles, 
and  that  of  the  exportations  was  20,380,388  roubles. 
According  to  the  registers  made  in  the  year  1826,  the 
population  was  32,995,  of  which  29,497  were  Russian 
subjects,  and  the  rest  foreigners.  From  April  to  Oc- 
tober, the  population  is  increased  by  from  7000  to 
10,000  individuals,  consisting  of  labourers  and  waggon- 
drivers,  who  arrive  from  different  parts  of  the  empire, 
and  of  Polish  seigneurs  and  foreign  merchants,  who 
come  for  commercial  purposes.  (MORTON,  p.  238.) 

Odessa  is  built  upon  a  regular  plan,  in  the  modern 
style  of  architecture  ;  its  streets  are  spacious,  and  its 
buildings  large ;  it  has  indeed  been  denominated  Pe- 
tersburg in  miniature.  Besides  the  mercantile  build- 
ings, the  quarantine  establishment,  the  fortress,  and 
other  erections  public  and  private,  which  are  all  upon  a 
very  extensive  scale,  Odessa  is  distinguished  for  several 
scientific  establishments,  a  museum,  and  institutions  for 
the  advancement  of  agriculture  in  the  south  of  Russia. 
The  educational  establishments  of  Odessa  are  particu- 
larly esteemed,  especially  that  founded  by  the  Due  de 
Richelieu,  and  which  is  called  the  Lycee  Richelieu. 

Like  most  of  the  other  towns  on  the  shore  of  the 
Black  Sea,  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  water  and  fuel 
at  Odessa.  Wood  is  enormously  dear,  and  coals  are 
brought  both  from  England,  and  from  the  native  mines 
of  Bakhmonte,  in  the  government  of  Ekaterinoslaf,  but 
they  are  necessarily  sold  at  a  very  high  price.  The 
cost  of  obtaining  an  adequate  supply  of  >vater  for  a 
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moderate  family  is  ten  roubles  a-week,  forming,  for  s< 
indispensable  an  article,  a  prodigious  item  of  expend! 
ture. 

It  would  appear  that  literature  is  not  in  a  veri 
flourishing  condition,  since  there  is  only  one  newspapei 
published,  and  only  one  bookseller's  shop  in  the  town 
Considering  that  Odessa  is  the  third  town  in  the  empire 
such  a  woeful  deficiency  is  rather  surprising. 

In  concluding  this  short  notice  of  Odessa,  it  may  b< 
observed,  that  steam-boats  ply  regularly  from  that  towi 
to  the  principal  ports  in  the  Euxine.  The  introduction 
of  those  vessels  into  that  sea  may  be  hereafter  attendee 
with  extraordinary  results,  both  in  promoting  civilisa 
tion  and  in  advancing  the  military  views  of  Russia.] 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

VOYAGE  FROM  ODESSA  TO  THE  HARBOUR  OF  INEADA  IN 
TURKEY. 

THE  contrast  which  prevails  between  a  Russian  and  a 
Cossack,  or  between  a  Russian  and  a  Tartar,  has  per 
haps  already  been  sufficiently  delineated ;  but  there  is 
a  third  point  of  opposition  in  which  a  Russian  may  b 
placed,  even  more  amusing  than  either  of  these  ;  namely 
that  in  which  he  is  contrasted  with  a  Greek.    The  situ- 
ation of  Odessa  is  not  very  remote  from  the  spot,  in 
which,   eighteen   centuries   ago,   similar   comparisons 
served  to  amuse  Ovid  during  his  melancholy  exile.    He 
found  on  either  side  the  Danube  a  different  race  of  men 
On  the  south  were  the  Getae,  whose  origin  was  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  whose  mode  of  speech  he 
describes  as  still  retaining  corrupted  traces  of  the  Greek 
language.     On  the  north  were  the  Sarmatians,  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  Russians.     According  to  his  account, 
however,  both  the  Getoe  and  Sarmatse  belonged  to  the 
same  nation.     Perhaps  we  are  not  authorised  in  con- 
sidering the  modern  Greeks  as  legitimate  descendants 
of  the  Getso.     Be  that  as  it  may,  the  former  are  found 
at  this  day,  negotiating  with  as  ferocious  a  people  on 
the  Euxine  coast  as  Ovid  himself  selected  for  the  origi- 
nals of  his  picture  of  the  barbarians  upon  the  Ister ; 
and  the  two  people  are  instantly  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  their  striking  peculiarity  of  feature.    In 
order  to  render  the  contrast  as  forcible  as  possible,  let 
us  select  a  Greek  from  any  of  the  islands  or  shores  of 
the  Archipelago,  and  place  him  by  the  side  of  a  Russian. 
The  latter,  particularly  if  in  uniform,  and  of  a  rank 
above  the  peasant,  resembles  one  of  those  figures  which 
children  cut  out  in  wood ;  requiring  considerable  ad- 
dress in  poising  to  be  sustained  upon  its  legs.     The 
Greek,  on  the  other  hand,  active  and  lithy  as  a  serpent, 
twists  himself  into  every  variety  of  posture,  and  stands 
in  almost  every  attitude.     Firm  upon  his  feet,  and  ge- 
nerally exhibiting  a  graceful  waving  line  of  figure,  he 
seems  as  if  he  would  fall,  like  a  cat,  upon  his  legs, 
although  tossed  in  any  direction.     The  features  of  the 
Greek  may  be  compared  to  those  of  the  Portuguese  and 
French ;  having  the  dark  hair  and  eyes  of  the  former, 
with  the  fixed  grimace  of  the  latter.     Generally  speak- 
ing, the  men  among  the  Greeks  are  not  handsome ;  their 
stature  is  small,  although  well  proportioned.    The  Rus- 
sian too  has  a  diminutive  person,  but  his  face  is  in  every 
thing  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  Greek ;  offering  in  pro- 
file a  concavity,  which  is  very  remarkable.     This  con- 
cavity is  increased  in  the  line  of  a  peasant's  countenance 
by  the  projection  of  the  beard  from  the  chin,  and  a 
quantity  of  bushy  hair  upon  the  forehead.     The  line 
which  may  be  traced  to  express  the  profile  of  a  Greek, 
is,  on  the  contrary,  convex.     A  remarkable  distance 
may  be  observed  from  the  nose  to  the  mouth,  which  is 
never  a  pleasing  character  in  physiognomy,  as  it  gives 
a  knavish  hypocritical  expression  to  the  countenance. 
The  Russian  has  not  this  distance  on  the  upper  lip.    The 
Greek  has,  moreover,  frequently  a  wide  mouth,  thick 
lips,  and  very  large  teeth.     His  forehead  is  low,  and 
his  chin  small.     His  nose  partakes  of  the  convexity  of 
his  face,  more  than  of  that  partial  aquiline  which  is 
generally  considered  as  characteristic  of  the  Roman 
countenance;  and  when  this  prevails  to  excess,  the 


features  resemble  those  of  fawns  and  satyrs  seen  ill 
ancient  sculpture.  Of  course,  a  description  of  this  kind, 
calculated  merely  for  amusement,  cannot  be  without 
many  remarkable  exceptions.  The  inhabitants  of  Greece 
often  differ  from  each  other ;  those  of  Lacedajmon,  and 
all  the  western  coast  of  the  Morea,  together  with  the 
natives  of  Zante  and  Cephalonia,  arc  a  much  finer  race 
of  men,  with  nobler  features  and  more  athletic  figures, 
than  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Archipelago. 

The  anxiety  in  which  we  awaited  the  return  of  Cap- 
tain Bergamini's  messenger  from  Nicholaef,  may  easily 
be  imagined.     We  had  nearly  done  with  all  that  con- 
cerned Russia ;  yet  no  prisoners,  under  confinement  in 
a  dungeon,  ever  prayed  more  earnestly  for  a  jail  deli- 
very, than  we  did  to  get  free  from  the  country.     So 
surrounded  with  danger  was  every  Englishman,  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  so  little  certain  of  being 
able  to  put  any  plan  in  execution,  that  we  considered 
it  more  than  an  even  chance  in  favour  of  our  being 
again  detained,  and  perhaps  sent  back  the  whole  way  to 
Petersburg.    In  the  meantime,  a  number  of  little  Turk- 
ish boats  were  continually  sailing  in  and  out  of  the  port 
of  Odessa ;  and  although  they  were  so  small  that  few 
would  venture  in  them  even  upon  the  Thames  in  rough 
weather,  yet  we  sometimes  fancied  they  would  facilitate 
our  escape,  if  our  scheme  of  sailing  in  the  Venetian 
vessel  should  fail  of  success.     They  were  laden  with 
merchandise  to  the  water's  edge,  and  carried  such  enor- 
mous sails,  that  one  would  expect  to  see  them  upset  with 
every  gust  of  wind ;  yet  we  were  told,  their  owners  ven- 
tured in  them  not  only  to  Constantinople,  but  almost 
to  every  port  of  the  Black  Sea.     It  must  be  confessed, 
we  did  not  anticipate  with  much  pleasure  the  necessity 
of  a  voyage  in  one  of  these  bean-cods ;  for  although 
Tournefort  was  induced  to  publish  a  description,  in 
refutation  of  all  history  and  tradition,  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  Black  Sea,  nothing  more  erroneous  than 
his  representation  has  ever  appeared.     The  darkness 
which  often  covers  it,  particularly  during  winter,  from 
the  thick  fogs  and  falling  snow,  is  so  great,  that  mari- 
ners are  unable  to  discern  a  cable's  length  from  their 
vessels.     The  entrance  to  the  canal  of  Constantinople, 
always  difficult,  becomes  in  such  cases  impracticable. 
There  is  no  sea  in  which  navigation  is  more  dangerous. 
Shallows,  hitherto  unnoticed  in  any  chart,  occur  fre- 
quently when  vessels  are  out  of  sight  of  land ;  and  the 
dreadful  storms  which  prevail  come  on  so  suddenly,  and 
with  such  fury,  that  every  mast  is  carried  overboard 
almost  as  soon  as  the  first  symptom  of  a  change  of 
weather  is  noticed.     Perhaps  more  skilful  sailors  might 
guard  against  danger  from  the  winds ;  as  it  more  than 
once  happened,  when  the  Russian  fleet  put  to  sea,  that 
the  ships  commanded  by  Admirals  Priestman  and  Wil- 
son were  the  only  vessels  which  escaped  being  dismasted. 
Yet  even  those  experienced  officers  described  the  Black 
Sea  as  exhibiting  tempests  more  horrible  than  any  thing 
they  had  ever  encountered  in  the  ocean.    Many  vessels 
were  lost  during  the  year  we  visited  Odessa,  by  the 
storms  which  preceded  and  followed  the  equinox.     A 
bulk  driven  on  shore  at  Varna  was  all  the  intelligence 
received  of  the  fate  of  a  merchant  ship  which  sailed  out 
of  port  while  we  were  there  ;  and  not  a  soul  on  board 
escaped.     Another  was  wrecked  attempting  to  enter  the 
canal  of  Constantinople,  and  eight  sailors,  with  two  offi- 
cers, were  drowned ;  the  rest  of  the  crew  were  saved 
ay  remaining  a  whole  day  on  the  ship's  yards,  until  the 
storm  abated,  when  they  swam  on  shore.    These  storms 
ivere  so  great,  that  an  alarm  prevailed  on  shore  for  the 
safety  of  the  houses;  during  one  day  and  night,  the 
stoutest  stonewalls  seemed  unequal  to  resist  the  violence 
of  the  gale.     The  vineyards  at  Sudack,  as  Professor 
Dallas  by  letter  informed  us,  and  along  the  south  coast 
of  the  Crimea,  were  destroyed ;  houses  were  unroofed  ; 
ind  all  those  with  casements  had  their  windows  forced 
n  by  the  tempest. 

Odessa  will  ever  be  a  port  of  great  importance  to 
lussia,  while  she  is  prevented  from  laying  her  hands 
jpon  the  Turkish  empire  ;  because,  from  its  proximity 
o  the  Porte,  a  constant  eye  is  kept  upon  the  operations 
if  the  Turks.  It  has  also  the  advantage  of  being  ob- 
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structed  by  ice  so  rarely,  that  a  vessel  may  generally 
escape  ;  whereas,  in  the  other  ports  of  the  Black  Sea, 
an  enemy  from  the  ice  may  attack  the  ships  as  well  as 
the  works,  which  happened  when  the  Russians  took 
Oczakof.  The  extraordinary  degrees  of  temperature 
which  occur  in  these  latitudes,  are  altogether  unaccount- 
able. Captain  Bergaraini  informed  us  that  his  ship 
was  once  detained  five  months  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube  by  the  freezing  of  the  sea.  Ovid,  during  his 
residence  near  the  same  place,  had  witnessed  a  similar 
event.  Upon  the  subject  of  English  commerce  and 
navigation  in  the  Black  Sea,  I  avoid  going  into  much 
detail,  from  the  consciousness  that  iny  personal  obser- 
vations were  of  limited  extent. 

The  fortress  of  Odessa  is  small,  but  kept  in  good 
order;  it  has,  like  that  of  Cherson,  a  double  fosse. 
We  paid  one  visit  to  the  commandant,  a  genuine  Rus- 
sian, living  in  a  little  hole,  among  bundles  of  official 
writings,  and  stinking  like  a  hog.  In  answer  to  a  very- 
rude  interrogation  concerning  our  business,  we  said, 
with  palpitating  hearts,  that  we  came  to  have  our  pass- 
ports signed.  After  keeping  us  in  a  state  of  most 
painful  suspense  for  about  half  an  hour,  the  expected 
rouble  being  paid,  and  the  hums  and  haws,  and  difficul- 
ties of  office,  thereby  done  away,  we  heard  the  cheerful 
word  carashol,  which  never  sounded  so  agreeably  in  our 
ears ;  and  we  withdrew,  with  the  important  paper  close 
folded  and  concealed  from  the  inquisitive  observation 
of  several  spies  of  the  police,  who,  with  outstretched 
necks  and  eager  eyes,  seemed  aware  that  it  contained 
wherewithal  to  gratify  their  curiosity. 

On  the  morning  of  the  last  day  of  October,  at  day- 
break, Captain  Bergamini,  of  the  Moderate,  came  with  the 
joyful  intelligence  that  all  was  ready  for  his  departure ; 
and  begged  us  to  hasten  on  board,  as  the  wind  was 
favourable,  and  he  wished  to  get  under  weigh  with  all 
possible  expedition.  The  delays  of  the  custom-house 
kept  the  vessel  in  port  until  ten  o'clock.  We  embarked 
a  little  before  nine.  At  ten  precisely  we  began  to  heave 
the  anchor,  but  from  the  foulness  of  the  harbour  it 
was  with  difficulty  raised.  The  crew  of  the  custom- 
house boat,  who  had  left  us,  returned  to  get  a  little 
more  brandy,  and  offered  to  lend  us  their  assistance. 
At  half  after  ten  the  vessel  was  in  motion ;  but  we  lay 
to  for  the  captain's  nephew,  who  commanded  another 
merchant-ship  called  //  Piccolo  Aronetto,  which  had  not 
yet  cleared.  Soon  after  eleven  she  came  alongside ;  and 
with  hearts  elate,  although  still  beating  with  anxiety, 
through  dread  of  being  again  detained,  we  bade  a  last 
adieu  to  Russia ;  steering  along  the  coast  towards  Aker- 
man,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Dmester,  which  we  passed  in 
the  evening.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
next  day,  we  were  called  upon  deck  by  the  captain  to 
see  the  Isle  of  Serpents,  anciently  Leuce,  lying  oft'  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube,  and  celebrated  in  history  for 
the  tomb  and  temple  of  Achilles.  It  is  so  small,  that 
as  we  passed  we  could  view  its  whole  extent,  which  con- 
tinued in  sight  until  nine.  According  to  the  eye,  it 
appeared  to  be  near  a  mile  hi  length,  and  less  than  half 
a  mile  in  breadth.  It  is  quite  bare,  being  covered 
only  with  a  little  grass,  and  very  low  herbage.  When 
carefully  examined  with  a  telescope,  there  did  not  seem 
to  be  up'on  it  the  smallest  remains  of  antiquity.  I  made 
a  drawing  of  it  from  the  south-east.  On  the  south  side 
there  appeared  to  be  cliffs  about  fifty  feet  high.  Might 
not  its  present  name  originate  in  the  resemblance  which 
the  island  bears  to  a  serpent,  or  large  fish,  floating  on 
the  surface  of  the  water?  Many  absurd  stories  of 
Turkish  and  Russian  mariners  ai-e  founded  on  a  belief 
that  the  island  is  itself  covered  with  serpents.  An 
opportunity  rarely  occurs  in  which  ships  can  lie-to  in 
order  to  visit  it ;  and  if  this  was  to  happen,  not  a  man 
of  any  of  their  crews  would  venture  on  shore,  although 
there  are  twenty  fathoms  of  water  within  a  cable's 
length  of  the  island,  and  any  vessel  may  sail  close 
to  it.  The  Russians  relate,  that  four  persons,  belong- 
ing to  the  crew  of  a  ship  wrecked  there,  no  sooner 
landed  than  they  encountered  a  worse  enemy  than  the 
sea,  and  were  all  devoured  by  serpents.  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  records  a  similar  superstition  to  have  pre- 


vailed in  his  time,  concerning  the  dangers  of  the  place. 
I  regret  exceedingly  that  1  did  not  laud  upon  this 
island  ;  because,  after  a  description  so  remarkable  and 
so  recent  as  that  of  Arrian,  who  wrote  about  the  second 
century,  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  some  interest- 
ing remains  of  antiquity  might  have  been  discovered. 
This  secluded  spot  escaped  the  ravages  to  which  almost 
every  other  portion  of  classical  territory  has  been 
exposed ;  neither  is  it  known  that  any  traveller  ever 
ventured  there.  Anciently  it  had  various  appellations ; 
among  these  the  most  received  was  that  of  Leuce,  or 
the  White  Island.  It  was  so  called  in  consequence  of 
the  white  appearance  caused  by  the  swarm  of  sea-fowl, 
which  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year  were  seen  to  cover 
it ;  serving  to  render  the  island  more  visible.  I  have 
witnessed  similar  sights  among  the  Hebrides,  where  the 
number  of  solan  geese,  and  of  other  birds,  cause  the 
rocks  and  islands  to  appear  as  if  capped  with  snow. 
All  the  superstitions  respecting  Leuce  seem  to  have  had 
their  origin  in  its  importance  as  a  land-mark ;  the 
coast  near  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  being  so  low,  that 
mariners  were  unable  to  discern  it,  even  when  close  in 
with  the  shore,  and  the  island  itself,  obscured  by  the 
hazy  atmosphere  of  the  Black  Sea,  rendered  naviga- 
tion dangerous,  except  when  conspicuous  by  its  white 
birds. 

The  great  obscurity  which  often  prevails  over  the 
Black  Sea  in  the  winter,  renders  it  a  fortunate  event 
to  make  the  Isle  of  Serpents  ;  not  only,  as  was  said  be- 
fore, from  the  impossibility  of  descrying  the  coast  near 
the  Danube,  but  because  ships  are  liable  to  run  upon 
it  during  the  night.  The  principal  cause  of  danger, 
however,  must  be  attributed  to  the  ignorance  of  pilots, 
and  a  deficiency  of  proper  charts.  We  had  on  board 
two  excellent  sextants,  and  observations  were  daily 
made  at  noon  ;  by  these  we  found  our  latitude  to  equal 
44  degrees  44  minutes,  the  ship  lying  at  the  time  five 
leagues  and  a  half  to  the  south  of  the  island.  A  third 
sextant  on  board  the  vessel  commanded  by  the  captain's 
nephew,  was  also  employed  by  him  ;  which  enabled  us, 
by  comparison,  to  detect  with  greater  certainty  the 
errors  in  the  French  charts. 

Having  passed  the  Isle  of  Serpents,  we  fell  in  with 
the  current  from  the  Danube.  So  great  is  the  extent 
over  which  its  waters  diffuse  themselves  from  the  shal- 
lownessof  the  sea,  that  although  the  discharge  is  scarcely 
adequate  to  our  notions  of  so  considerable  a  river,  the 
effect  is  visible  for  several  leagues,  by  the  white  colour 
communicated.  Dipping  buckets  in  the  waves,  we  ob- 
served that  the  water  was  almost  sweet,  at  the  distance 
of  three  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  within 
one  league  it  was  perfectly  fit  for  use  on  board.  The 
shore  is  very  flat  all  the  way  from  Odessa  to  the  Danube, 
and  so  low  near  the  river's  mouth,  that  no  other  object 
appears  to  those  who  approach  the  shore,  than  tall  reeds 
rising  out  of  the  water,  or  the  masts  of  vessels  lying  in 
the  river.  A  very  singular  appearance  takes  place  in 
the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  which  I  am  unable  to  ex- 
plain. The  dolphins  (or  porpoises),  which  every  where 
else  exhibit  a  dark  colour,  are  there  perfectly  white. 
This  may  wear  so  much  the  air  of  a  fable,  that,  in  proof 
of  the  fact,  I  shall  only  state  a  practice  which  prevails 
among  Greek  mariners,  during  mists  and  dark  weather, 
of  ascertaining  their  position  by  such  phenomena.  As 
soon  as  they  descry  the  white  dolphins,  they  become 
assured  that  they  are  in  the  current  of  the  Danube, 
although  in  thirty  fathoms  water,  and  many  leagues 
distant  from  its  mouth.  It  has  been  already  stated  that 
the  water  is  of  a  white  colour,  and  probably  from  this 
circumstance  arises  the  supposed  colour  of  the  dolphin. 

After  passing  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  but  still 
carried  by  its  current,  we  observed  four  mountains  with 
such  regular  conical  forms,  and  so  insular  as  to  their 
situation  in  a  horizon  otherwise  perfectly  flat,  that  we 
at  first  supposed  them  to  be  immense  tumuli.  The  cap- 
tain, however,  assured  us  that  they  were  at  least  twenty- 
three  leagues  distant  in  Wallachia,  our  situation  being 
then  about  three  leagues  from  the  shore.  Soon  after, 
another  mountain  appeared  in  view ;  making  the  whole 
group  to  consist  of  five.  Other  elevations  of  less  mag- 
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nitude  were  afterwards  visible ;  but  speaking  generally 
of  the  coast,  it  is  low  and  flat. 

-  November  2d. — Our  observation  by  sextant  this  day, 
proved  our  latitude  to  be  44  degrees  25  minutes ;  the 
ship's  distance  from  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  being 
at  the  time  of  observation  five  leagues  and  a  half.  The 
water  even  here  tasted  very  little  brackish.  Sounded, 
and  found  a  depth  of  ISO  English  feet.  We  had  calm 
weather  during  this  and  the  preceding  day. 

November  3d. — The  atmosphere  somewhat  overcast. 
We  discovered  the  coast  indistinctly  from  the  mast- 
head, in  thirty  fathom  water.  Our  latitude  at  noon  was 
43  degrees  30  minutes. 

November  4th. — The  atmosphere  this  day  turbid. 
We  had  but  little  wind  from  the  east,  but  a  good  deal 
of  sea  rose.  From  mid-day  until  five  o'clock  p.  M.  our 
course  was  s.  s.  w. :  at  that  hour  we  descried  Cape  Kele- 
gry,  somewhat  less  than  seven  leagues  distant.  Unable 
to  make  any  observation  of  the  ship's  latitude.  Cloudy 
weather  and  a  heavy  sea. 

November  5th. — The  weather  still  hazy;  a  light  wind 
from  the  east,  and  a  heavy  sea.  The  crew  observed 
during  the  day  that  our  vessel  leaked,  and  made  about 
an  inch  of  water  in  four  hours,  owing  to  the  heavy  sea. 
At  six  in  the  evening  there  fell  a  calm,  when  we  dis- 
covered the  coast ;  and  at  day-break  the  next  morning 
(November  6),  observed  distinctly  the  land  at  the  mouth 
of  the  canal  of  Constantinople,  distant  about  six  leagues 
and  a  half.  All  this  morning  we  were  animated  by  the 
captain  with  such  hopes  of  entering  the  canal,  that  we 
expected  to  breakfast  in  Constantinople.  During  our 
short  voyage  from  Odessa,  the  captain,  bylying-to  con- 
tinually for  his  nephew's  ship,  which  proved  but  an 
indifferent  sailer,  had  regularly  lost  one  league  in  three ; 
and  it  happened  most  unfortunately  that  we  had  to  lie-to 
again  at  the  very  mouth  of  the  canal,  by  which  delay  we 
not  only  lost  the  opportunity  of  getting  in  at  that  time, 
but  nearly  sacrificed  the  crews  and  cargoes  of  both 
ships.  Landsmen  are  apt  to  magnify  the  danger  they 
encounter  by  sea ;  but  it  will  appear  that  in  this  instance 
little  room  was  offered  for  amplification.  At  mid-day 
we  stood  opposite  to  the  light-house  of  the  canal ;  this 
bore  only  ten  miles  distant  to  the  west :  but  a  calm, 
accompanied  by  a  heavy  sea,  prevented  our  approach. 
During  the  evening  the  crew  were  employed  in  work- 
ing the  pumps.  \ 

November  7th. — At  sunrise  the  wind  had  gained 
considerable  force,  and  the  sails  were  reefed.  We  still 
discerned  the  mouth  of  the  canal,  and  even  the  light- 
house on  the  Asiatic  side.  About  ten,  we  took  in  all 
the  reefs  in  the  main-topsail ;  and  at  noon,  the  wind 
still  increasing,  struck  the  topsail  yards.  A  tremen- 
dous sea  rolled  over  the  deck  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  and  the  water  in  the  hold  increasing  fast,  all 
hands  were  called  to  the  pumps,  which  were  kept  work- 
ing continually.  At  four  in  the  afternoon  we  had  our 
last  view  of  the  canal,  distant  about  eight  leagues. 
Within  half  an  hour  afterwards  the  Black  Sea  afforded 
a  spectacle  which  can  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
saw  it.  We  were  steering  with  a  hard  gale  and  heavy 
sea  from  s.  s.  w.,  when  there  appeared  in  the  opposite 
horizon  clouds  in  the  form  of  pillars,  dark  and  terrible ; 
these  were  whirled  upon  their  bases,  and  advanced  with 
astonishing  rapidity  along  the  horizon,  on  either  side, 
against  the  wind.  Our  captain,  who  had  retired  for  a 
short  repose,  being  called  by  the  boatswain  to  notice 
this  appearance,  instantly  ordered  all  the  yards  to  be 
struck,  and  we  remained  under  bare  poles,  while  a 
general  silence  prevailed  on  board.  The  suspense  was 
not  of  long  duration.  Suddenly  such  a  hurricane  came 
upon  the  vessel  from  the  north-west,  that  we  thought 
she  would  have  foundered  in  the  mere  attempt  to  take 
it,  as  their  mode  of  expression  is,  in  poop.  During  one 
entire  hour  the  ship  was  suffered  to  drive  before  the 
storm,  encountering  all  the  fury  of  the  wind  and  sea, 
without  being  able  to  bear  away  from  the  land.  At 
every  plunge  our  vessel  made,  her  bowsprit  and  fore- 
castle were  carried  under  water ;  a  few  sailors  at  the 
helm  were  lashed  to  the  steerage,  but  almost  every  thing 
upon  the  deck  was  washed  away.  If  the  tempest  bad 


continued  half  an  hour  longer,  no  one  of  the  crew  would 
have  survived  to  tell  the  story.  About  five  o'clock  it 
somewhat  abated,  and  the  captain  laid  the  vessel,  as 
he  termed  it,  a  la  capa,  hoisting  the  jib,  and  a  portion 
of  the  mainsail,  to  get  clear  of  the  shore.  Still  the  ve- 
hement agitation  of  the  waves  continued,  the  deck  being 
continually  under  water.  At  six  o'clock  it  came  on  to 
blow  again  from  the  s.  w.,  so  that  with  the  swell  from 
two  opposite  points  of  the  compass,  at  the  same  tune, 
a  sea  was  raised  which  none  of  our  crew  had  ever 
beheld  before.  All  this  tune  the  leak  was  gaining  fast 
upon  us,  and  we  passed  a  night  that  cannot  be  described. 
Two  Turkish  vessels  towards  sunset  were  seen  under 
the  lee  of  the  Aronetto,  both  of  which  foundered  before 
morning,  and  every  soul  on  board  perished.  To  increase 
the  horror  of  our  situation,  scarcely  any  of  the  crew 
could  be  kept  to  their  station,  but  slunk  away,  and 
crept  to  their  hammocks,  leaving  the  ship  at  the  mercy 
of  the  sea. 

The  next  day,  Saturday,  November  8th,  at  noon,  we 
made  the  high  land  to  the  south  of  the  canal ;  bearing 
s.  w.,  and  distant  about  ten  leagues.  The  tempest  con- 
tinued as  before,  during  the  whole  day  and  following 
night,  but  we  were  able  to  keep  the  pumps  going,  and 
gained  considerably  upon  the  leak.  Three  hours  after 
midnight,  on  the  morning  of  November  9th,  we  made 
the  coast  of  Anatolia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  canal.  At 
noon  on  this  day,  a  calm  succeeded,  which  was,  if  pos- 
sible, more  terrible  then  the  hurricane ;  the  ship  con- 
tinuing to  labour  incessantly,  with  her  deck  continually 
under  water,  the  sails  and  rigging  flying  to  pieces,  and 
all  things  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves.  The  whole  of 
Sunday,  November  9th,  was  passed  in  the  same  manner, 
until  about  six  p.  M.,  when  a  light  wind  springing  up 
from  the  south,  enabled  us  to  put  the  ship's  prow  to  the 
westward ;  and  about  eight  on  the  following  morning, 
November  10th,  we  again  made  the  land  at  the  mouth 
of  the  canal.  The  whole  of  this  day  we  continued  steer- 
ing with  a  heavy  sea  towards  the  s.  s.  w.,  but  from  mid- 
night until  seven  A.  M.,  November  1 1th,  a  stormy  wind 
prevailing  from  the  s.  w.,  we  kept  the  ship's  head  w.  and 
by  N.,  when  we  discovered  the  coast  on  the  European 
side,  and  a  mountain  which  the  sailors  called  Gabbiam, 
to  the  N.  w.  of  the  harbour  of  Ineada  in  Turkey.  To- 
wards noon,  the  weather,  fortunately  for  us,  became 
more  calm ;  and  we  discovered  that  the  ship's  cargo, 
which  was  of  corn,  had  shifted,  the  pumps  becoming 
choked  with  her  lading,  and  the  vessel,  at  the  same 
time,  preponderating  towards  her  starboard  side.  We 
therefore  opened  all  her  larboard  port-holes,  and  moved 
as  much  of  her  cargo  as  possible ;  but  finding  it  impos- 
sible to  right  her,  and  being  to  windward  of  the  harbour 
of  Ineada,  we  put  the  ship's  head  to  the  west,  and  to 
our  great  joy,  at  four  o'clock  P.M.,  came  to  an  anchor 
within  the  port,  in  six  fathoms  water. 

The  harbour  of  Ineada  lies  in  41  degrees  52  minutes 
of  north  latitude.  A  few  scattered  houses  upon  its 
shore  carry  on  a  small  trade,  in  the  occasional  supply 
of  coffee,  tobacco,  dried  beef,  cheese,  curd,  fruit,  and 
fresh  water,  to  Turkish  mariners,  and  other  navigators 
of  the  Black  Sea.  Charcoal  is  also  there  made  for 
exportation;  several  fabrics  busy  in  its  preparation, 
were  seen  smoking  near  the  beach,  and  upon  the  hills 
above,  when  we  arrived.  The  chief  part  of  it  is 
sent  to  Constantinople,  where  it  ia  almost  the  only 
article  of  fuel.  Turkish  boats  were  continually  lading 
with  it  while  we  remained.  There  is  no  village  nor 
inhabited  spot  within  three  hours'  distance  of  this  port.* 
The  interior  of  the  country  was  described  as  in  a  very 
dangerous  state;  especially  the  road  to  Adrianople, 
owing  not  so  much  to  the  adherents  of  the  rebel  chief, 
Pasvan  Oglou,  as  to  the  number  of  Turkish  troops  pass- 
ing under  various  pretences,  and  to  the  banditti  which 
more  or  less  always  infest  that  part  of  the  country. 
Vessels  frequenting  this  harbour  generally  prefer  its 

*  Distances  in  Turkey,  and  almost  all  over  the  East,  are  mea- 
sured by  time — that  ia  to  say,  by  the  number  of  hours  usually 
employed  by  a  caravan  upon  its  march ;  and  these  are  estimated 
according  to  the  pace  of  a  camel,  which  generally  proceeds  at  tho 
rate  of  three  miles  an  hour. 
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north  side,  where  they  find  good  anchorage,  among 
gravel  mixed  with  black  sand.  It  is  only  exposed  to 
winds  from  the  east  and  south-east,  and  is  sufficiently 
spacious  to  contain  a  fleet.  Like  the  port  of  Odessa, 
however,  it  rather  merits  the  appellation  of  a  road  for 
shipping,  than  a  harbour ;  as  a  heavy  sea  enters  when 
those  winds  blow  to  which  it  lies  open.  At  the  time 
of  our  arrival,  there  was  hardly  a  single  boat  in  the 
port ;  but  before  we  left  it,  we  noticed  five  large  mer- 
chant ships,  besides  upwards  of  thirty  Turkish  check- 
tirmeh,  all  riding  at  anchor.  The  latter  were  stationed 
close  to  the  shore  on  the  north  side,  where  there  were 
two  coffee-houses ;  these,  in  a  Turkish  harbour,  corres- 
pond with  the  brandy  shops,  or  ale-houses,  frequented 
by  English  sailors,  coffee  being  the  substitute  for  spirits 
or  beer.  In  those  coffee-houses  may  be  seen  groups 
of  Turkish  mariners,  each  party  squatted  in  a  circle 
round  a  pan  of  lighted  charcoal ;  and  either  smoking, 
sipping  coffee,  chewing  opium,  or  eating  a  sort  of  sweet- 
meat, in  shape  like  a  sausage,  made  of  walnuts  or.  al- 
monds, strung  upon  a  piece  of  twine,  and  dipped  in  the 
concocted  syrup  of  new  wine,  boiled  until  it  has  ac- 
quired the  consistence  of  a  stiff  jelly,  and  bends  in  the 
hand  like  a  piece  of  India-rubber.  The  coffee-houses 
have  grated  windows  like  those  of  a  common  jail,  with- 
out any  glass  casement ;  and  as  they  use  no  other  stove 
to  heat  the  room  than  the  little  braziers  I  have  men- 
tioned, the  climate  cannot  be  very  rigorous.  When  we 
landed,  we  found  the  earth  still  covered  with  flowers  at 
this  advanced  season  of  the  year,  particularly  with  those 
of  a  plant  resembling  the  daisy,  but  with  blossoms  as 
large  as  an  English  shilling ;  perhaps  those  of  the  bellis 
sylveslris,  common  in  Portugal.  We  found  a  species 
of  all'mm,  and  the  hyacinthus  botryo'ides,  very  abundant ; 
also  a  very  beautiful  dianthus,  the  flowers  of  which  were 
aggregated  at  the  end  of  every  separate  stem.  Wild  figs 
appeared  among  the  rocks.  We  collected  the  seeds  of 
several  other  plants.  The  trees  had  not  yet  cast  their 
leaves ;  and  we  were  surprised  to  find  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  towards  the  middle  of  November,  too  great  to  ren- 
der walking  a  pleasing  exercise.  We  lauded  the  even- 
ing of  our  arrival :  and  as  first  impressions  are  usually 
the  most  vivid  in  visiting  new  scenes,  it  may  be  well  to 
note  even  the  trivial  events  that  took  place  upon  this 
occasion. 

It  was  nearly  night.  A  number  of  Turkish  sailors, 
black  and  frightful,  were  employed  in  lading  a  boat  with 
charcoal,  and  singing  during  their  labour.  Their  necks, 
arms,  and  legs,  were  naked.  They  had  large  whiskers, 
and  wore  turbans ;  the  rest  of  their  clothes  consisted  of 
a  short  jacket,  with  a  pair  of  drawers.  As  we  pro- 
ceeded from  the  shore,  a  party  of  better  dressed  natives 
approached  us,  every  one  of  whom  was  differently  ha- 
bited. One  wore  a  long  pelisse,  with  a  high  Tartar  cap ; 
another  a  large  green  turban ;  a  third,  who  was  a  Greek 
slave,  and  kind  of  "  Mungo  here,  Mungo  there" at  every 
one's  call,  had  upon  his  head  a  small  skull-cap  of  red 
cloth.  The  heavy-looking  Turks,  rolling  their  yellow 
sleepy  eyes,  and  exhaling  volumes  of  smoke  from  their 
lips,  spoke  to  no  one,  seeming  to  think  it  labour  to  utter 
a  syllable,  or  even  to  put  one  foot  before  the  other. 
Some  few  murmured  out  the  word  Salaam,  upon  which 
our  captain  congratulated  us ;  adding,  "  The  welcome 
of  a  Turk,  and  the  farewell  of  a  Russian,  are  pleasing 
sounds."  Encouraged  by  this  favourable  character  of 
the  people,  we  applied  to  one  of  them  for  a  little  brandy, 
which  our  crew  wanted,  but  were  instantly  checked 
by  the  captain,  who  asked,  how  we  could  think  of  ask- 
ing a  Turk  for  brandy  ? — and  directed  us  to  make  our 
wishes  known  to  the  Greek  slave,  in  a  whisper,  who 
would  find  means  to  procure  it  from  them  without 
offending  their  prejudices.  None,  however,  could  be 
obtained — tobacco,  wood,  charcoal,  and  coffee,  were  all 
they  had  at  that  tune  to  sell ;  so,  after  taking  a  little  of 
the  latter,  we  returned  on  board. 

During  the  night  and  the  following  day,  Turkish  boats 
continued  to  sail  into  the  harbour;  the  atmosphere 
being  cloudy  and  very  dark,  with  a  strong  wind  from 
the  south,  and  a  very  threatening  aspect  in  the  sky. 
Their  pilots  said  they  came  "  to  see  what  the  moon  would 


do,"  it  being  within  three  days  of  the  change.  The 
next  day  we  visited  the  north-west  side  of  the  port,  near 
the  coffee-houses.  Close  to  the  shore  appeared  the  ruin 
of  an  ancient  mole,  part  of  which  is  under  water ;  and 
on  its  western  side,  as  we  passed  in  the  boat,  might  be 
discerned  the  shafts  of  ancient  columns,  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  Having  landed,  we  found  the  Turk- 
ish sailors,  with  all  the  passengers  who  had  arrived  in 
their  vessels,  seated,  as  before  described,  round  pans  of 
charcoal,  smoking.  The  master  of  the  principal  coffee- 
house brought  us  coffee  in  little  cups,  without  milk  or 
sugar,  as  thick  as  we  drink  chocolate ;  at  least  one  half 
of  each  cup  being  filled  with  sediment.  This,  our  inter- 
preter told  us,  the  Turks  consider  a  great  proof  of  per- 
fection in  coffee  prepared  for  use ;  not  liking  it  when 
presented  only  as  a  clear  infusion.  The  reader  perhaps 
will  not  feel  himself  much  concerned  to  be  further 
informed  respecting  such  particulars.  So  fickle  a  thing 
is  taste,  that  Englishmen  resident  in  Turkey  soon  learn 
to  prefer  coffee  made  after  the  Turkish  manner ;  and 
Turks,  after  living  in  England,  drink  their  coffee  clear. 
The  following  day  brought  with  it  a  greater  number 
of  vessels  into  the  harbour ;  and  many  of  the  natives 
flocked  to  the  coast  to  sell  flesh  and  fruit,  or  to  gratify 
their  curiosity  in  viewing  the  numerous  fleet  assembled. 
By  much  the  greater  part  of  them  were  inhabitants  of 
the  mountains  that  separate  Adrianople  from  the  coast 
of  the  Black  Sea.  Those  mountains,  although  not  of  a 
nature  to  be  described  as  alpine,  seem  to  possess  great 
elevation,  and  have  many  profound  valleys,  covered 
with  forests.  Oaks,  and  other  trees,  flourish  close  to 
the  sea  shore.  The  cattle  consist  of  sheep,  cows,  and 
buffaloes.  The  mountaineers  who  came  to  Ineada 
appeared  as  wild  and  savage  a  race  as  the  natives  of 
Caucasus :  they  were  in  stature  stout  and  short ;  and  all 
carried  arms,  both  as  weapons  of  defence,  and  badges 
of  distinction.  Their  girdles  were  so  laden  with  car- 
bines, pistols,  knives,  and  poignards,  that,  besides  their 
cumbrous  size,  the  mere  weight  of  them  must  prove  a 
serious  burden.  The  handles  of  their  pistols  and  poig- 
nards were  made  as  tawdry  as  possible ;  being  richly 
mounted  in  silver,  studded  with  ivory,  mother-of-pearl, 
and  precious  stones.  Upon  their  heads  they  wore  caps 
of  black  wool ;  and  over  these,  coarse  turbans  bound 
about  the  forehead  and  temples.  Upon  their  shoulders 
they  carried  the  same  land  of  short  cloak  made  of  felt, 
or  fleece,  which  is  worn  by  the  Circassian  mountaineers ; 
and  from  these  they  only  differed  in  being  more  heavily 
armed,  and  in  wearing  the  turban. 

As  their  numbers  increased,  our  visits  to  the  shore 
became  less  frequent ;  not  so  much  from  the  immediate 
danger  to  which  our  lives  were  exposed,  as  from  cer- 
tain characteristics  of  the  Turks,  which  had  been  mani- 
fested more  than  once  very  unequivocally,  and  which 
rendered  it  impossible  for  any  of  our  ship's  crew  to 
venture  up  the  shore,  or  to  leave  the  boat  unattended. 
To  these  alarms  were  added  others  from  the  disputes 
which  had  taken  place  among  them  in  their  dealings, 
the  noise  of  which  reached  even  to  our  vessel  as  she  lay 
at  anchor.  The  Turkish  sailors  belonging  to  the  little 
fleet  of  boats  behaved  better ;  and  from  these  we  often 
purchased  tobacco,  bread,  brandy,  honey,  and  other 
necessaries. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  port  is  a  series  of  basaltic 
columns,  forming  part  of  the  cliff  towards  the  sea ;  and 
they  are  distinguished  by  circumstances  of  mineral  as- 
sociation, which  merit  particular  notice.  On  the  same 
side  of  the  coast,  to  the  westward  of  the  basaltic  range, 
the  strata  consist  of  a  secondary  deposit,  which  inclines 
to  the  horizon  at  an  angle  of  about  thirty-five  degrees. 
Then  occur  the  pillars  in  their  prismatic  forms,  pre- 
serving in  the  line  of  their  bases  exactly  the  same  dip- 
ping inclination  towards  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  they 
continue  the  whole  way  to  the  extreme  point  of  the 
promontory,  forming  the  northern  side  of  the  port  of 
Ineada.  There  is  not  a  single  appearance  any  where, 
in  or  near  the  harbour,  to  indicate  the  agency  of  sub- 
terranean fire.  The  strata,  of  which  the  different  basaltic 
layers  form  a  continuation,  are  of  lumachella,  of  och- 
reous  indurated  clay,  of  common  limestone,  or  of  grit  j 
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these  are  all  terminated  by  the  range  of  prismatic  rocks, 
which  end  abruptly  at  the  point  of  the  promontory, 
their  further  extension  being  lost  in  the  sea.  Therefore, 
as  this  series  of  basaltic  rocks  has  the  same  dipping 
inclination  which  all  the  other  strata  possess,  it  seems, 
upon  the  most  superficial  examination,  that  they  were 
deposited  at  the  same  time,  and  after  the  same  manner, 
as  the  other  secondary  strata ;  and,  by  attending  to  their 
internal  structure  and  composition,  this  truth  appears 
further  established.  Their  form  in  general  is  hexa- 
gonal, but  rarely  determined  with  precision.  The  sub- 
stance of  which  they  consist  is  decomposed  and  crumb- 
ling porphyry,  so  imperfectly  adhering,  that  upon  the 
slightest  shock  it  falls  to  pieces.  In  climbing  the  sides 
of  the  cliff,  we  found  it  dangerous  even  to  place  our  feet 
upon  them,  as  whole  masses  gave  way  with  a  touch,  and, 
falling  down,  were  instantly  reduced  to  the  state  of 
gravel.  Nuclei  of  an  aluminous  substance  might  be 
discerned  in  the  very  centre  of  their  shafts :  and  white 
veins  of  an  exceedingly  soft  crumbling  semi-transparent 
matter,  not  half  an  inch  thick,  ti-aversed  the  whole  range 
in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  base  of  the  columns.  At 
the  same  time,  the  vertical  fissures  between  all  the 
pillars  were  filled  by  a  kind  of  white  marble,  forming 
a  line  of  separation  between  them,  which  prevented 
their  lateral  planes  from  touching.  The  vertical  veins, 
thus  coating  the  sides  of  the  columns,  were  in  some 
instances  three  inches  in  thickness.  From  all  these 
facts  it  seems  evident,  that  the  basaltic  pillars  of  Ineada 
were  the  result  of  an  aqueous  deposition ;  and  that  their 
prismatic  configuration,  like  that  of  starch,  or  the  na- 
tural columns  of  trap  seen  at  Halleberg  and  Hunne- 
berg  in  Sweden,  and  many  other  parts  of  Europe,  is 
entirely  owing  to  a  process  of  crystallisation,  equally 
displayed  in  the  minutest  and  most  majestic  forms ; 
which,  while  it  prescribes  the  shape  of  an  emerald,  also 
directs  the  pai'ticles  of  other  mineral  substances  to 
assume  that  regularity  of  structure  which  has  been 
the  result,  wheresoever  they  have  liberty  to  combine 
according  to  the  laws  of  cohesion. 


CHAPTER   XXVI. 

FROM  THE  HARBOUR  OF  INEADA   IN  THE  BLACK  SEA,  TO 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 

ON  Friday,  November  the  21st,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  we  heard  a  bustle  in  the  little  fleet  of  Turkish 
boats,  and  found  they  were  all  getting  to  sea  as  fast  as 
possible.  The  wind  had  veered,  after  a  foggy  day,  to 
the  w.  s.  w.,  and  the  atmosphere  became  perfectly  clear. 
Our  captain,  following  their  example,  as  perhaps  deem- 
ing them  more  experienced  mariners  of  the  Black  Sea, 
ordered  his  crew  to  weigh  the  anchor.  When  it  came 
on  board,  we  found  it  had  lost  one  of  its  claws,  which 
the  sailors  deemed  a  bad  omen ;  and  some  of  them 
said,  if  we  left  the  port  with  such  an  anchor,  we  should 
never  have  occasion  to  use  another.  We  were,  however, 
under  weigh  ;  and,  spreading  all  the  great  sails  to  the 
wind,  soon  quitted  the  hai-bour  of  Ineada,  steering  to 
the  south-east.  At  three  in  the  morning  of  the  22d,  we 
were  becalmed,  and  a  hazy  atmosphere  surrounded  us 
on  all  sides.  At  four,  it  came  on  to  blow  a  gale  from 
the  north  ;  and  we  made  our  course  E.  and  s.  until 
eight,  when  we  discovered  the  coast  near  the  mouth  of 
the  canal  of  Constantinople,  and  then  steered  s.  E. 
Scarce  had  we  made  the  land,  when  a  heavy  rain  fell, 
which  continued  till  mid-day ;  and  we  were  involved  in 
such  darkness,  that  those  in  the  poop  could  hardly  see 
the  forecastle.  About  noon,  the  wind  having  abated, 
and  a  prodigious  sea  rolling,  the  weather  again  cleared, 
and  we  discovered  the  light-tower  on  the  European  side 
of  the  canal,  at  no  great  distance.  The  boatswain  first 
of  all  gave  us  the  agreeable  intelligence  of  its  appear- 
ance from  the  mast-head ;  and  soon  after,  we  all  saw 
it  from  the  deck,  stationed  at  the  base  of  an  immense 
range  of  mountains.  At  the  same  time,  the  whole  coast, 
both  on  the  European  and  the  Asiatic  side,  opened  with 
a  degree  of  grandeur  not  to  be  described,  and  appeared 
like  a  stupendous  wall  opposed  to  the  great  bed  of 


waters,  in  which  the  mouth  of  the  canal  conld  only  be 
compared  to  a  small  crack,  or  fissure,  caused  by  an 
earthquake.  Soon  afterwards,  a  fog  covered  us  again, 
and  we  once  more  lost  sight  of  land.  We  were  then 
enveloped  in  such  thick  darkness,  that  we  began  to  de- 
spair, and  dread  another  scene  of  trial  in  that  terrible 
sea,  which  the  ancients  so  properly  termed  inhospitable. 
The  superstition  of  the  crew  served,  however,  to  amuse 
us,  even  in  this  state  of  suspense.  Our  old  pilot,  a  Greek, 
hobbled  about  the  ship,  collecting  small  pieces  of  money 
from  the  crew,  which  he  tied  up  in  a  rag,  and  bound 
upon  the  pole  of  the  rudder.  "  It  was  to  buy  oil,"  he 
said,  "  for  the  lamp  burning  before  an  image  at  the 
light-house ;"  a  curious  trace  of  more  ancient  super- 
stition, when  mariners,  entering  the  Bosporus  from 
the  Euxine,  paid  their  vows  on  the  precise  spot  where 
the  phanary,  or  light-tower,  now  stands.  About  half 
after  one  p.  M.  our  hopes  revived ;  a  general  cry  on 
board  announced  that  we  were  close  in  with  the  land. 
Two  little  Turkish  boats,  like  nautili,  had  been  flying 
before  us  the  whole  day,  and  served  as  pilots  to  encou- 
rage our  perseverance  in  the  course  we  held.  Without 
them,  the  captain  said  he  could  not  have  ventured  to 
carry  such  a  press  of  sail  upon  a  lee-shore,  covered  as 
it  was  by  darkness.  The  rapidity  with  which  they 
sailed  was  amazing.  Nothing  could  persuade  the  cap- 
tain but  that  they  were  "  due  angeli ;"  and  in  proof 
he  asserted  that  they  vanished  as  soon  as  they  entered 
the  Straits.  We  now  clearly  discerned  the  mouth  of  the 
canal,  with  the  land  both  on  the  European  and  the 
Asiatic  side ;  the  houses  upon  the  shore  facing  the 
Black  Sea  ;  and  an  enlivening  prospect  of  groves  and 
gardens.  Every  preparation  was  made  for  terminating 
our  perilous  voyage ;  the  hold  being  opened  to  let  out 
the  anchor  cables,  and  all  the  crew  expressing  their 
transports  by  mirth  and  congratulations. 

As  we  entered  the  Straits,  a  miserable  lantern  placed 
upon  a  tower,  on  either  side,  presented  to  us  all  that 
was  intended  to  serve  as  guidance  for  seamen  during  the 
night.  Never  were  light-houses  of  more  importance, 
or  to  which  less  attention  has  been  paid.  An  officer 
of  the  customs  put  off  from  the  shore  in  his  boat,  but 
contented  himself  with  merely  asking  the  name  of  the 
captain,  and  did  not  come  on  board.  After  passing  the 
light-houses  there  appeared  fortresses,  the  works  of 
French  engineers ;  and  their  situation,  on  rugged  rocks, 
had  a  striking  effect.  Presently,  such  a  succession  of 
splendid  objects  was  displayed,  that,  in  all  the  remem- 
brance of  my  former  travels,  I  can  recall  nothing  with 
which  it'may  be  compared.  A  rapid  current,  flowing 
at  the  rate  of  a  league  an  hour,  conveyed  us  from  the 
Black  Sea.  Then,  while  we  were  ruminating  upon  the 
sudden  discharge  of  such  accumulated  waters  by  so 
narrow  an  aqueduct,  and  meditating  the  causes  which 
first  produced  the  wonderful  channel  through  which 
they  are  conveyed,  we  found  ourselves  transported,  as 
it  were,  in  an  instant  to  a  new  world.  Scarcely  had  we' 
time  to  admire  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  the  villages 
scattered  up  and  down  at  the  mouth  of  this  canal,  when 
the  palaces  and  gardens  of  European  and  Asiatic  Turks, 
the  villas  of  foreign  ambassadors,  mosques,  minarets, 
mouldering  towers,  and  ivy-mantled  walls  of  ancient 
edifices,  made  their  appearance.  Among  these,  we  be- 
held an  endless  variety  of  objects  which  seemed  to  realise 
tales  of  enchantment :  fountains  and  cemeteries,  hills, 
mountains,  terraces,  groves,  quays,  painted  gondolas, 
and  harbours,  presented  themselves  to  the  eye,  in  such 
rapid  succession,  that,  as  one  picture  disappeared,  it 
was  succeeded  by  a  second,  more  gratifying  than  the 
first.  To  the  pleasure  thus  afforded,  was  added  the  joy 
of  having  escaped  the  dangers  of  an  inhospitable  sea  ; 
and  it  may  be  readily  conceived,  that  a  combination  of 
circumstances  more  calculated  to  affect  the  heart  could 
seldom  occur.  All  the  apprehensions  and  prejudices 
with  which  our  minds  had  been  stored,  respecting  the 
pestilence,  barbarity,  vices,  and  numberless  perils  of 
Turkey,  vanished  as  ideal  phantoms.  Unmindful  of  the 
inward  deformities  of  the  country,  we  considered  only 
the  splendid  exterior,  which,  as  a  vesture,  she  puts  on  ; 
eagerly  waiting  the  opportunity  which  might  enable  ua 
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to  mingle  with  the  splendid  and  lively  scene  before  our 
eyes.  Suddenly,  our  vessel,  instead  of  advancing,  al- 
though every  sail  was  distended  by  the  wind,  remained 
iinmoveable  in  the  midst  of  the  canal.  An  extraordi- 
nary and  contrary  current  held  us  stationary.  The 
waters  of  the  Black  Sea,  flowing  for  ages  towards  the 
Sea  of  Marmora,  had  »ow  taken  an  opposite  course,  and 
were  returning  to  their  native  bed.  At  a  loss  to  account 
for  this  new  phenomenon,  the  captain  ordered  his  men 
to  let  go  the  smaller  anchor ;  and  a  number  of  Turks, 
in  gondolas,  crowding  around  the  Moderate,  informed 
us  of  the  cause.  A  south-west  wind  had  blown  during 
many  days,  and  by  its  violence  diverted  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  current.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to 
wait  until  a  change  took  place ;  and  an  occasion  was 
thereby  presented,  in  which  we  might  not  only  examine 
more  attentively  the  scenery  around  us,  but  also  inquire 
into  the  history  of  a  country  remarkable  for  the  natural 
wonders  it  exhibits,  and  highly  interesting  hi  its  ancient 
annals. 

We  had  passed  the  town  of  Buyiickdery,  a  sort  of 
watering-place,  where  foreign  ministers  at  the  Porte  re- 
tire during  the  summer  months,  and  which  is  filled  with 
villas  and  palaces  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  Pera. 
Our  vessel  was  anchored  opposite  to  Yeuikeuy,  a  simi- 
lar retreat  of  less  celebrity.  Here  the  canal  is  so  nar- 
row, that  we  found  we  could  without  difficulty  converse 
with  persons  on  either  side  ;  in  Europe  or  Asia.  The 
late  hurricane  had  unroofed,  and  otherwise  damaged, 
several  houses  hi  both  these  towns ;  and  during  the 
night  after  our  arrival,  a  storm  raged  with  such  fury 
from  the  north,  that  the  Moderate  and  the  Aronetto, 
although  held  by  stout  cables  fastened  round  the  trees 
upon  the  shore,  as  well  as  by  their  anchors,  drove  from 
their  station  during  the  violence  of  the  gale.  Soon  after 
midnight  we  were  called  by  the  watch  to  notice  a  dread- 
ful conflagration  at  Constantinople,  which  seemed  to  fill 
the  horizon  with  fire,  and  exhibited  a  fearful  spectacle 
from  our  cabin  windows.  This  sight  is  so  common,  that 
we  were  told  we  should  find  no  notice  taken  of  the  ac- 
cident when  we  reached  the  city ;  and  this  proved  to  be 
the  case.  The  burning  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  houses 
is  considered  of  no  moment  by  persons  who  are  not 
immediately  sufferers ;  and  their  place  is  soon  supplied 
by  others,  built  precisely  after  the  plan  and  model  of 
those  which  have  been  destroyed. 

On  the  following  morning,  a  contrary  wind  and  cur- 
rent still  prevailing,  notwithstanding  the  gale  which  had 
blown  from  the  north  during  the  night,  we  dispatched 
our  interpreter  to  Constantinople,  to  inform  the  British 
ambassador  of  our  safe  arrival,  to  provide  lodgings, 
and  also  to  bring  our  letters :  in  the  mean  time,  having 
procured  a  large  boat,  with  a  set  of  stout  gondoliers,  we 
were  determined  to  adventure  an  excursion  as  far  as 
the  islands  anciently  called  Cyanese,  or  Symplegades, 
which  lie  off  the  mouth  of  the  canal.  The  accurate 
Busbequius  confessed,  that,  in  the  few  hours  he  spent 
on  the  Black  Sea,  he  could  discern  no  traces  of  their 
existence ;  we  had,  however,  in  the  preceding  evening, 
seen  enough  of  them  to  entertain  great  curiosity  con- 
cerning their  nature  and  situation,  even  in  the  transi- 
tory view  afforded  by  means  of  our  telescopes.  Strabo 
correctly  describes  their  number  and  situation.  "  The 
Cyaneae,"  says  he,  "  in  the  mouth  of  Pontus,  are  two 
little  isles,  one  on  the  European,  and  the  other  on  the 
Asiatic  side  of  the  Strait,  separated  from  each  other 
by  twenty  stadia."  The  more  ancient  accounts,  which 
represented  them  as  sometimes  separated,  and  at  other 
times  joined  together,  were  satisfactorily  explained  by 
Tournefort,  who  observed,  that  each  of  them  consists 
of  one  craggy  island  ;  but  that,  when  the  sea  isdisturbed, 
the  water  covers  the  lower  parts,  so  as  to  make  the 
different  points  of  either  resemble  insular  rocks.  They 
are,  in  fact,  each  of  them  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a 
kind  of  isthmus,  and  appear  as  islands  when  this  is 
inundated,  which  always  happens  in  stormy  weather. 
But  it  is  not  clear  that  the  isthmus,  which  connects 
either  of  them  with  the  continent,  was  formerly  visible. 
The  disclosure  has  been  probably  owing  to  that  gradual 
ginlung  of  the  level  of  the  Black  Sea  before  noticed. 


The  same  cause  continuing  to  operate  may  hereafter 
lead  posterity  to  marvel  what  is  become  of  the  Cyanete ; 
and  this  may  also  account  for  their  multiplied  appear- 
ance in  ages  anterior  to  the  time  of  Strabo.  The  main 


phenomena  of  the  coast,  the  nature  of  a  revolution, 
which  opened  the  remarkable  channel,  at  the  mouth  of 
which  those  islands  are  situated. 

Some  time  before  we  reached  the  mouth  of  the  canal, 
steering  close  along  its  European  side,  we  observed  the 
cliffs  and  hills,  which  are  there  destitute  of  verdure, 
presenting,  even  to  their  summits,  a  remarkable  aggre- 
gate of  enormous  pebbles  ;  that  is  to  say,  heterogeneous 
masses  of  stony  substances,  rounded  by  attrition  in 
water,  and  imbedded  in  a  hard  natural  cement,  yet 
differing  from  the  usual  appearance  of  breccia  rocks ; 
for  upon  a  nearer  examination  they  appeared  to  have 
undergone,  first,  a  violent  action  of  fire,  and,  secondly, 
that  degree  of  friction,  by  long  contact  in  water,  to  which 
their  form  was  due.  Breccia  rocks  do  not  commonly 
consist  of  substances  so  modified.  The  stratum  formed 
by  this  singular  aggregate,  and  the  parts  composing  it, 
exhibited,  by  the  circumstances  of  their  position,  striking 
proof  of  the  power  of  an  inundation  ;  having  dragged 
along  with  it  all  the  component  parts  of  the  mixture, 
over  all  the  heights  above  the  present  level  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  deposited  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  concerning  the  torrent  which  passed  towards 
the  Sea  of  Marmora.  As  in  a  field  of  corn  long  agitated 
by  a  particular  wind,  we  see  the  whole  crop  incline  to- 
wards one  direction,  so  at  the  mouth  of  the  canal  of 
Constantinople,  all  the  strata  of  the  mountains,  and  each 
individual  mass  composing  them,  lean  from  the  north 
towards  the  south.  On  the  point  of  the  European  light- 
house we  found  the  sea,  still  tempestuous,  beating  against 
immense  rocks  of  hard  and  compact  lava ;  these  had 
separated  prismatically,  and  exhibited  surfaces  tinged 
by  iron  oxide  wherever  a  division  was  effected. 

From  this  point  we  passed  to  the  Cyanean  Isle,  on 
the  European  side  of  the  Strait,  and  there  landed.  It 
is  remarkable  for  an  altar  of  white  marble,  long  known 
under  the  name  of  Pompey's  Pillar.  According  to 
Tournefort,  it  was  a  Corinthian  pillar,  about  twelve  feet 
high,  placed  perhaps  as  a  guide  to  vessels.  The  his- 
tory of  the  altar  is  preserved  by  Dionysius  of  Byzan- 
tium, who  relates,  that  an  altar  to  Apollo  was  placed 
upon  this  rock ;  of  which,  says  Tournefort,  the  base  of 
this  pillar  may  be  a  remnant,  for  the  festoons  are  of 
laurel-leaves,  which  were  from  a  tree  sacred  to  that  god. 
The  altar  remains  entire ;  and  the  loss  of  the  column 
has  only  restored  it  to  its  original  state.  The  festoons 
are  supported  by  rams'  heads  ;*  a  mode  of  decoration 
alluded  to  by  Euripides,  in  the  fine  descriptive  scene 
between  Orestes  and  Pylades,  at  the  temple  of  the 
Tauridaii  Diana.  The  shores  of  this  extremity  of  the 
Thracian  Bosporus  were  once  covered  by  every  de- 
scription of  votive  offering ;  by  tablets,  altars,  shrines, 
and  temples — monuments  of  the  fears  or  gratitude  of 
mariners,  who  were  about  to  brave,  or  who  had  escaped, 
the  dangers  of  the  Euxiue ;  and,  on  this  account,  from 
their  peculiar  sanctity,  the  different  places  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Strait  were  anciently  dignified  by  the  appellation 
of  Jepa.  The  remains  of  those  antiquities  were  so 
numerous,  even  in  the  time  of  Tournefort,  that  he 
describes  the  coasts  "  as  covered  by  their  ruins ; "  and 

*  During  a  subsequent  visit  which  wo  made  to  this  isle,  witli 
the  commander  of  an  American  frigate,  one  of  his  boat's  crew 
attempted  to  break  off  a  part  of  the  sculpture  with  a  large  sledge- 
hammer ;  instigated  by  an  inferior  officer,  who  wished  to  carry 
home  a  piece  of  the  marble.  We  were  fortunate  in  preventing  a 
second  blow,  although  some  injury  was  done  by  the  first.  The 
loss  the  fine  arts  have  sustained,  in  this  way,  by  our  own  coun- 
trymen, in  Greece  and  Egypt,  cannot  be  too  much  regretted.  A 
better  taste  seems,  however,  about  to  prevail.  The  example  of 
Sir  J.  Stuart,  who  prevented  the  destruction  of  the  granite  Sar- 
cophagus, in  the  great  Pyramid  of  Djiza,  by  his  positive  orders 
to  those  of  our  troops  in  Egypt  who  were  under  his  command, 
deserves  the  commendation  of  all  Europe. 
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almost  every  thing  interesting  or  important  in  ancient 
history,  concerning  them,  has  been  concentrated,  with 
equal  brevity  and  learning,  in  his  description  of  the 
canal  of  the  Black  Sea. 

To  return,  therefore,  to  the  immediate  purport  of  our 
visit.  The  structure  of  the  rock  of  which  the  island 
consists,  corresponds  with  the  nature  of  the  strata 
already  described;  but  the  substances  composing  it 
were  perhaps  never  before  associated  in  any  mineral 
aggregate.  They  all  appear  to  have  been  more  or  less 
modified  by  fire,  and  to  have  been  cemented  during  the 
boiling  of  a  volcano.  Iii  the  same  mass  may  be  ob- 
served fragments  of  various-coloured  lava,  trap,  basalt, 
and  marble.  In  the  fissures  are  found  agate,  chalce- 
dony, and  quartz ;  but  in  friable  and  thin  veins,  not 
half  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  apparently  deposited 
posterior  to  the  settling  of  the  stratum,  of  which  the 
island  consists.  The  agate  appeared  in  a  vein  of  con- 
siderable extent,  occupying  a  deep  fissure  not  more 
than  an  inch  wide,  and  coated  by  a  green  substance, 
resembling  some  of  the  lavas  of  ^Etna,  which  have  been 
decomposed  by  acidiferous  vapours.  Near  the  same 
vein  appeared  a  substance  resembling  native  mercury, 
but  in  such  exceedingly  minute  particles,  in  a  crumbling 
matrix,  that  it  was  impossible  to  preserve  a  specimen. 
The  summit  of  this  insular  rock  is  the  most  favourable 
situation  for  surveying  the  mouth  of  the  canal ;  which 
thus  viewed,  has  the  appearance  of  a  crater,  whose 
broken  sides  opened  towards  the  Black  Sea,  and,  by  a 
smaller  aperture,  towards  the  Bosporus.  The  Asiatic 
side  of  the  Strait  is  distinguished  by  appearances  simi- 
lar to  those  already  described ;  with  this  difference, 
that,  opposite  to  the  island,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the 
Anatolian  light-house,  a  range  of  basaltic  pillars  may 
be  discerned,  standing  upon  a  base  inclined  towards 
the  sea :  and,  when  examined  with  a  telescope,  exhibit- 
ing very  regular  prismatic  forms.  From  the  conside- 
ration of  all  the  preceding  observations,  and  comparing 
events  recorded  in  history  with  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  it  is  perhaps  more  than  a  conjectural  position, 
that  the  bursting  of  the  Thracian  Bosporus,  the  deluge 
mentioned  by  Diodorus  Siculus,and  the 'draining  of  the 
waters  which  once  united  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Caspian, 
and  covered  the  great  oriental  plain  of  Tartary,  were 
all  the  consequence  of  earthquakes  caused  by  subter- 
ranean fires,  described  as  still  burning  at  the  time  of 
the  passage  of  the  Argonauts,  and  whose  effects  are 
visible  even  at  this  hour. 

The  antiquities  of  the  Thracian  Bosporus  have  been 
noticed  in  a  cursory  manner  by  many  travellers.  The 
Abbe  Barthelemy,  in  his  Travels  of  Anacharsis,  has, 
upon  this  subject,  been  particularly  deficient,  consider- 
ing the  extent  of  his  resources,  and  the  importance  of 
the  discussion  to  the  work  he  had  undertaken.  By 
estimating  the  nature  of  the  worship,  and  the  antiquity 
of  the  temples,  founded  by  the  earliest  inhabitants  of 
the  Bosporus  upon  its  shores,  some  notion  might  be 
formed  of  the  era  in  which  the  channel  itself  was  first 
laid  open.  Formaleoni,  whose  writings  have  before 
been  cited,  has  entered  somewhat  diffusely  into  the  in- 
quiry ;  and  a  reference  to  his  work  may  be  found  highly 
gratifying  to  those  who  seek  for  information  in  this  re- 
spect. Tournefort  has  assigned  the  situation  of  the. 
castles  on  the  European  and  Asiatic  sides  of  the  Strait, 
as  the  places  where  stood  in  ancient  times  the  fanes  of 
Jupitor  Serapis,  and  of  Jupiter  Urius,  called  by  Strabo 
respectively,  the  temples  of  the  Byzantines,  and  of  the 
Chalcedonians.  The  latter  seems  to  have  been  the 
sanctuary  held  in  supreme  veneration ;  the  district  in 
which  it  stood  was  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  To  lepon. 
This  appellation  is  noticed  by  Herodotus,  Demosthenes, 
Polybius,  Arrian,  Procopius,  Marcianus,  and  Dionysius 
of  Byzantium  ;  some  of  whom  expressly  declare  that  it 
was  used  to  signify  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Urius.  On 
which  account  writers  maintain  that  it  was  from  this 
temple  Darius  surveyed  the  Euxine,  as  mentioned  by 
Herodotus ;  but  Herodotus  does  not  specify  the  name 
of  the  fane  from  whence  the  prospect  was  afforded. 
The  fact  is.  that  the  Hieron  was  not  a  single  temple, 
but  a  town  and  a  port,  containing  a  fane  of  great  sanc- 


tity within  its  district,  and  situated  upon  the  Asiatic  side 
of  the  Bosporus.  "  The  Thracian  Bosporus,"  observes 
Polybius,  "  is  ended  at  a  place  called  Hieron,  in  which 
Jason,  at  his  return  from  Colchis,  is  said  first  to  have 
offered  sacrifice  to  the  twelve  gods.  This  place,  although 
it  be  situated  in  Asia,  is  not  far  removed  from  Europe, 
being  distant  only  about  twelve  stadia  from  the  temple 
of  Serapis,  which  stands  opposite  to  it  upon  the  coast 
of  Thrace."  Marcianus  also  calls  Hieron  a  country  or 
district.  A  due  attention  to  the  features  of  the  country 
may  now  perhaps  ascertain  the  position  of  the  eastern 
monarch.  If  he  was  then  placed  near  any  temple,  or 
upon  any  point  of  land,  called  Hieron,  low  down  towards 
the  shore  of  the  Strait,  he  could  not  have  been  gratified 
with  the  prospect  he  sought  to  obtain :  nor  does  the  text 
of  Herodotus  unequivocally  warrant  such  an  interpre- 
tation. In  our  return  from  the  Cyanean  Isles,  we 
landed  opposite  Buyiickdery,  upon  the  Argyronian  Cape, 
in  order  to  examine  the  particular  eminence  which 
still  bears  the  name  mentioned  by  Dionysius  Byzantius, 
of  the  "Bed  of  the  Giant,"  or  "Bed  of  Hercules." 
We  there  found  the  capital  of  a  very  ancient  column 
of  the  Ionic  order,  not  less  than  two  feet  and  a  half  in 
diameter.  It  had  been  hollowed,  and  now  serves  as  a 
basin,  near  the  residence  of  the  dervish,  who  relates 
the  idle  superstitions  of  the  country,  concerning  the 
mountain,  and  the  giant  supposed  to  be  there  buried. 
It  is  therefore  evident,  that  a  temple  of  considerable 
magnitude  once  stood  in  this  situation  ;  as  a  slight 
knowledge  of  the  country  suffices  to  induce  the  belief 
that  the  inhabitants  would  never  have  been  at  the  pains 
to  carry  this  piece  of  antiquity  there,  whatever  remains 
they  may  have  removed  by  rolling  them  down  the 
mountain.  The  temples  which  adorned  the  Hiera  have 
disappeared,  but  the  features  of  nature  continue  the 
same :  the  awful  chasm,  which  in  remoter  periods  con- 
ducted the  waters  of  an  immense  ocean  to  overwhelm 
the  territories  of  ancient  Greece,  now  affords  a  passage 
to  the  fleets  of  the  world,  bearing  the  tributary  wealth 
of  nations ;  while  its  aspect,  then  so  fearful,  presents 
every  assemblage  that  can  captivate  the  eye.  The 
Bosporus  of  Thrace,  in  whatever  point  of  view  it  is  con- 
sidered, is  unequalled  in  the  interest  it  excites ;  whether 
with  reference  to  the  surprising  nature  of  its  origin,  the 
number  of  local  circumstances  attached  to  its  ancient 
history,  the  matchless  beauty  of  its  scenery,  its  extra- 
ordinary animal  productions,  the  number  of  rare  plants 
blooming  amidst  its  towering  precipices,  its  fleets  and 
gondolas,  towns,  villages,  groves,  and  gardens,  the  ce- 
meteries of  the  dead,  and  the  busy  walks  of  the  living, 
its  painted  villas,  virandas,  flowery  terraces,  domes, 
towers,  quays,  and  mouldering  edifices — all  these  in 
their  turn  excite  and  gratify  curiosity ;  while  the  dress 
and  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  contrasting  the  splendid 
costume  and  indolence  of  the  east  with  the  plainer  garb 
and  activity  of  the  west,  offer  to  the  stranger  an  endless 
source  of  reflection  and  amusement. 

It  was  near  midnight  when  we  returned  from  this 
excursion.  On  the  following  morning  we  determined 
to  leave  the  Moderate,  and  proceed  to  Constantinople 
in  one  of  the  gondolas  that  ply  in  the  canal  for  hire. 
These  are  more  beautiful  than  the  gondolas  of  Venice, 
and  are  often  richly  ornamented,  although  destitute  of 
any  covering.  They  are  swifter  than  any  of  our  boats 
upon  the  Thames ;  and  this  fact,  I  am  told,  has  been 
ascertained  by  an  actual  contest  between  a  party  of 
Turkish  gondoliers  in  their  own  boat,  and  a  set  of 
Thames  watermen  in  one  of  their  wherries.  We  passed 
the  gorge  of  the  canal,  remarkable  as  the  site  of  the 
bridge  constructed  by  Darius  for  the  passage  of  his  nu- 
merous army ;  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery  increasing 
as  we  approached  the  capital.  The  sides  of  the  canal 
appeared  covered  with  magnificent  pavilions,  whose 
porticoes,  reaching  to  the  water's  edge,  were  supported 
by  pillars  of  marble ;  when,  all  at  once,  the  prospect  of 
Constantinople,  with  the  towns  of'  Scutari  and  Pera, 
opened  upon  us,  and  filled  our  minds  with  such  asto- 
nishment and  admiration,  that  the  impression  can  never 
be  effaced.  Would  only,  that  the  effect  produced  upon 
the  mind  could  receive  expression  from  the  pen !  As 
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nothing  In  the  whole  world  can  equal  such  a  scene,  it 
is  impossible,  by  any  comparison,  to  convey  an  idea  of 
•what  we  saw.  Le  Bruyn,  one  of  the  oldest  European 
travellers,  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
apologised  for  introducing  a  description  of  this  astonish- 
ing sight,  after  the  number  of  relations  which  other 
authors  had  afforded.  What  must  then  be  the  nature 
of  an  apology  used  by  an  author,  who,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth,  should  presume  to  add  one  to  the 
number?  especially  when  it  is  added,  that  more  has 
been  written  on  the  subject  since  the  days  of  Le  Bruyn, 
than  in  all  the  ages  which  had  preceded  him,  from  the 
earliest  establishment  of  the  Byzantine  colonies  to  the 
time  in  which  he  lived.  In  the  long  catalogue  thus 
afforded,  no  one  has  been  more  happy  in  his  description 
of  Constantinople  than  an  author,  who  had  himself  no 
ocular  demonstration  of  the  veracity  of  his  remarks.* 
The  Turkish  squadron,  returned  from  a  summer  cruise, 
were,  when  we  arrived,  at  anchor  off  the  point  of  the 
seraglio.  One  of  the  ships,  a  three-decker,  the  con- 
struction of  a  French  engineer  of  the  name  of  Le  Brun, 
surprised  us  by  its  extraordinary  beauty  and  the  splen- 
dour of  its  appearance.  Its  guns  were  all  of  polished 
brass ;  and  its  immense  ensign,  reaching  to  the  surface 
of  the  water,  was  entirely  of  silk. 

After  what  has  been  said  of  the  external  magnificence 
of  this  wonderful  city,  the  reader  is  perhaps  ill  prepared 
for  a  view  of  the  interior ;  the  horror,  the  wretched- 
ness, and  filth,  of  which  are  not  to  be  conceived.  Its 
streets  are  narrow,  dark,  ill  paved,  and  at  the  same  tune 
full  of  holes  and  ordure.  In  the  most  abominable  alleys 
of  London  or  Paris,  there  is  nothing  so  disgusting. 
They  more  resemble  the  ulterior  of  common  sewers  than 
public  streets.  The  putrifying  carcases  of  dead  dogs, 
with  immense  heaps  of  dung  and  mud,  obstruct  a  pas- 
sage through  them.  From  the  inequalities  and  holes 
in  the  narrow  causeway,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  pro- 
ceed without  danger  of  putting  an  ankle  out  of  joint. 
We  landed  at  Galata,  in  the  midst  of  dunghills;  on 
which  a  number  of  large,  lean,  mangy  dogs,  some  with 
whelps,  wallowing  in  mire,  and  all  covered  with  filth 
and  slime,  were  sprawling  or  feeding.  The  appearance 
of  a  Frank"^  instantly  raises  an  alarm  among  these  ani- 
mals, who  never  bark  at  the  Turks ;  and  as  they  were 
roused  by  our  coming  on  shore,  the  noise  became  so 
great  that  we  could  not  hear  each  other  speak.  To  this 
clamour  were  added  the  bawlings  of  a  dozen  porters, 
vociferously  proffering  their  services,  and  beginning  to 
squabble  with  each  other  as  fast  as  any  of  them  obtained 
a  burden.  At  length  we  were  able  to  move  on,  but  in 
such  confined,  stinking,  and  yet  crowded  lanes,  that  we 
almost  despaired  of  being  able  to  proceed.  The  swarm 
of  dogs,  howling  and  barking,  continually  accompanied 
us,  and  some  of  the  largest  attempted  to  bite.  When 
we  reached  the  little  inn  of  Pera,  where  a  few  small 
rooms,  like  the  divisions  in  a  rabbit-hutch,  had  been 
prepared  for  our  reception,  we  saw  at  least  fifty  of 
these  mongrels  collected  round  the  door  in  the  yard, 
like  wolves  disappointed  of  their  prey.  The  late  storms 
had  unroofed  several  of  the  houses  in  Pera,  and  that  in 
which  we  lodged  was  among  the  number ;  one  corner 
of  it  had  been  carried  away  by  the  wind,  so  that,  without 
climbing  to  the  top  for  a  view  of  the  city,  we  commanded 
a  fine  prospect  of  the  Golden  Horn,  and  part  of  Con- 
stantinople, through  the  walls  of  our  bed-rooms,  which 
were  open  to  the  air.  Pera  had  recently  suffered  in 
consequence  of  a  conflagration,  which  had  nearly  con- 
sumed every  house  in  the  place.  There  was  reason  to 
believe  some  improvement  would  take  place  during  its 
restoration,  but  we  found  it  rising  from  its  ashes  like  a 
new  phoenix,  without  the  slightest  deviation  from  the 
form  and  appearance  of  its  parent.  The  exception  only 
of  one  or  two  houses  formerly  of  wood  and  rebuilt  with 
stone  might  be  noticed ;  but  all  the  rest  were  as  ugly, 
inconvenient,  and  liable  to  danger,  as  before ;  and  were 
it  not  for  a  few  workmen  employed  in  fronting  the 

*  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
t  The  name  applied  to  every  Christian  in  the  Levant,  uf  what- 
soever nation. 


houses  of  the  merchants,  no  stranger  could  discover 
that  any  accident  had  taken  place. 

Considering  the  surprising  extent  of  the  city  and 
suburbs  of  Constantinople,  the  notions  entertained  of 
its  commerce,  and  the  figure  it  has  long  made  in  his- 
tory, all  the  conveniences,  if  not  the  luxuries,  of  life 
might  be  there  expected.  Previous  to  an  arrival,  if  any 
inquiry  is  made  of  merchants,  and  other  persons  who 
have  visited  the  place,  as  to  the  commodities  of  its  mar- 
kets, the  answer  is  generally  characterised  by  exaggera- 
tion. They  will  affirm,  that  every  thing  a  stranger  can 
require  may  be  purchased  in  Constantinople  as  in  Lon- 
don, Paris,  or  Vienna ;  whereas,  if  truth  be  told,  hardly 
any  one  article  good  in  its  kind  can  be  procured.  Let 
a  foreigner  visit  the  bazars,  properly  so  called,  he 
will  see  nothing  but  slippers,  clumsy  boots  of  bad  lea- 
ther, coarse  muslins,  pipes,  tobacco,  coffee,  cooks'  shops, 
drugs,  flower-roots,  second-hand  pistols,  poignards,  and 
the  worst  manufactured  wares  in  the  world.  In  Pera, 
where  Greeks  and  Italians  are  supposed  to  supply  all 
the  necessities  of  the  Franks,  a  few  pitiful  stalls  are  seen, 
in  which  every  thing  is  dear  and  bad.  -Suppose  a 
stranger  to  arrive  from  a  long  journey,  in  want  of 
clothes  for  his  body,  furniture  for  his  lodgings,  books 
or  maps  for  his  instruction  and  amusement,  paper, 
pens,  ink,  cutlery,  shoes,  hats — hi  short,  those  articles 
which  are  found  in  almost  every  city  of  the  world — he 
will  find  few  or  none  of  them  in  Constantinople,  except 
of  a  quality  so  inferior  as  to  render  them  incapable  of 
answering  any  purpose  for  which  they  wer/e  intended. 
The  few  commodities  exposed  for  sale  are  either  exports 
from  England,  unfit  for  any  other  market,  or,  which  is 
worse,  German  and  Dutch  imitations  of  English  manu- 
facture. The  woollen  cloths  are  hardly  suited  to  cover 
the  floor  of  their  own  counting-houses ;  every  article  of 
cutlery  and  hardware  is  detestable ;  the  leather  used 
for  shoes  and  boots  so  bad  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
wrought ;  hats,  hosiery,  linen,  buttons,  buckles,  are  all 
of  the  same  character — of  the  worst  quality,  and  yet  of 
the  highest  price.  But  there  are  other  articles  of  mer- 
chandise, to  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  annex 
the  very  name  of  Turkey,  as  if  they  were  the  peculiar 
produce  of  that  country,  and  these  at  least  a  foreigner 
expects  to  find ;  but  not  one  of  them  can  be  had.  Ask 
for  a  Turkish  carpet,  you  are  told  you  must  send  for  it 
to  Smyrna ;  for  Greek  wines — to  the  Archipelago ;  for 
a  Turkish  sabre — to  Damascus ;  for  the  sort  of  stone 
expressly  denominated  turquoise — they  know  not  what 
you  mean ;  for  red  leather — they  import  it  themselves 
from  Russia  or  from  Africa ;  still  you  are  said  to  be 
in  the  centre  of  the  commerce  of  the  world :  and  this 
may  be  true  enough  with  reference  to  the  freight  of 
vessels  passing  the  Straits,  which  is  never  landed. 
View  the  exterior  of  Constantinople,  and  it  seems  the 
most  opulent  and  flourishing  city  in  Europe  ;  examine 
its  interior,  and  its  miseries  and  deficiencies  are  so 
striking,  that  it  must  be  considered  the  meanest  and 
poorest  metropolis  of  the  world.  The  ships  which  crowd 
its  ports  have  no  connection  with  its  welfare :  they  are 
for  the  most  part  French,  Venetian,  Ragusan,  Sclavo- 
nian,  and  Grecian  vessels,  to  or  from  the  Mediterranean, 
exchanging  the  produce  of  their  own  countries  for  the 
rich  harvests  of  Poland ;  the  salt,  honey,  and  butter  of 
the  Ukraine  ;  the  hides,  tallow,  hemp,  furs,  and  metals  of 
Russia  and  Siberia — the  whole  of  which  exchange  is 
transacted  in  other  ports,  without  any  interference  on 
the  part  of  Turkey.  Never  was  there  a  people  in  pos- 
session of  such  advantages,  who  either  knew  or  cared 
so  little  for  their  enjoyment.  Under  a  wise  government, 
the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople  might  obtain  the 
riches  of  all  the  empires  of  the  earth.  Situated  as  they 
are,  it  cannot  be  long  before  other  nations,  depriving 
them  of  such  important  sources  of  wealth,  will  convert 
to  better  purposes  the  advantages  they  have  so  long 
neglected. 

[Here  Dr  Clarke's  narrative  of  his  travels  terminates,  and  we 
add  the  following  account  of  certain  places  of  importance  not 
visited  by  him,  beginning  with  a  sketch  of  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  Poland.] 
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PLACES  OF  IMPORTANCE  NOT  VISITED  BY 
DR  CLARKE. 

POLAND. 

THE  ancient  republic  of  Poland,  it  is  well  known,  was 
divided  by  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  in  the  reign 
of  Catherine  II.,  and  only  a  small  portion  of  it  was 
left  independent.  The  portion  of  Poland  appropriated 
by  Catherine  was  incorporated  into  the  Russian  empire, 
and  has,  from  that  period,  been  governed  by  the  Rus- 
sian laws.  It  was  designated  Russian-Poland,  and  was 
divided  into  eight  governments,  the  united  population 
of  which  amounted  to  about  8,000,000.  These  govern- 
ments were  respectively  Wilna,  Grodno,  Minsk,  Vol- 
hynia,  Podolia,  Kijovia,  Mohilev,  Witebsk,  with  the 
province  of  Bialystok.  That  part  of  Poland  which  was 
not  seized  by  the  three  powers,  became  known  as  the 
kingdom  of  Poland,  and  though  left  nominally  indepen- 
dent, was  annexed  to  the  Russian  crown.  It  consisted 
of  the  following  palatinates,  each  of  which  had  its  chief 
city.  These  were : — 

Mazovia,     Warsaw,  chief  city,  with  a  population  of  750,000 


Kalisz,  Kalisz, 

Sandomir,  Kaclone, 

Lubliu,  Lublin, 

Podlacliia,  Siedlcc, 

Plock,  Plock, 

Augustov,  Loniza, 


530,000 
350,000 
450,000 
350,000 
420,000 
450,000 


This  part  of  Poland  enjoyed  many  peculiar  privileges. 
The  Russian  emperor  was  crowned  at  Warsaw  as  king 
of  Poland ;  the  diets  of  the  nobility  were  still  held,  in 
which  freedom  of  speech  was  permitted,  and  the  vice- 
roy was  a  native  Pole.  The  present  emperor,  Nicholas, 
as  well  as  his  predecessor,  took  an  oath  to  maintain  the 
independence  and  rights  of  Poland,  and  its  frontiers 
towards  Russia  were  guarded,  as  if  they  had  abutted 
on  a  hostile  country.  Since  the  unsuccessful  revolution 
of  1 830,  the  aspect  of  affairs  has  been  entirely  changed. 
Poland  has  been  treated  as  a  conquered  province,  and 
its  nationality  utterly  annihilated.  The  Emperor  Nicholas 
declared,  by  a  ukase,  that  Poland  had  ceased  to  exist 
as  a  kingdom,  and  "  that  its  inhabitants  form  but  one 
nation  with  Russians,  bound  together  by  uniform  and 
national  sentiments."  The  diet  was  abolished,  the 
Russian  language  substituted  for  the  Polish  in  the 
tribunals,  the  University  of  Warsaw  was  closed,  with 
the  exception  of  the  medical,  theological,  and  astrono- 
mical classes,  and  its  valuable  collections  of  books, 
manuscripts,  and  medals,  were  carried  off  to  Peters- 
burg. The  declaration  of  the  emperor,  in  excuse  for 
this  spoliation,  was  characteristic  of  the  feelings  which 
actuated  him  throughout : — "  As  the  Russian  troops 
took  Warsaw  by  force  of  arms,  all  those  article 
belong  to  her  by  right  of  war." 

The  government  of  the  country,  since  that  event,  has 
been  purely  provincial,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  empire 
Its  situation  may  be  described  as  very  miserable,  its 
inhabitants  being  singularly  poor,  and  solely  engagec 
in  agriculture.  It  is  capable  of  growing  an  immense 
quantity  of  corn  of  the  finest  quality,  but  it  is  seldom 
there  is  any  demand  for  it.  A  great  deal  of  Polish 
wheat  has  been  occasionally  shipped  to  England  at  the 
ports  of  Danzig  and  Kb'nigsberg,  but  it  is  only  in  sea- 
sons of  scarcity  that  such  an  outlet  presents  itself.  It 
is  stated  that  the  emperor  has  prohibited  Polish  produce 
from  being  sent  to  Prussia,  intending  to  make  his  own 
port  of  Riga  the  place  of  future  shipment  when  the 
occasion  arises. 

RIGA. 

Riga,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Livonia,  is  seconc 
in  importance  amongst  the  Russian  ports.  It  is  built 
on  the  banks  of  the  Duna,  nine  miles  from  its  embou- 
chure into  the  Baltic.  It  is  approached,  from  the 
south,  by  a  floating  bridge  of  pontoons  2600  feet  in 
length,  and  40  broad,  which  is  removed  in  winter,  when 
the  river  is  frozen  over.  It  being  one  of  the  three 
ports  into  which  imports  are  permitted,  it  enjoys  verj 
considerable  commerce,  chiefly  to  and  from  Grea 
Britain.  The  number  of  vessels  frequenting  Riga 
amount  annually  to  about  1500,  taking  cargoes  of  gi-ain 


lemp,  wax,  flax,  tallow,  and  timber.  A  considerable 
rade,  and  one  extremely  beneficial  to  the  town,  is  that 
of  masts  procured  from  the  interior.  The  burghers  of 
:liga  send  persons,  who  are  called  mast-cutters,  into  the 
irovmces,  to  mark  the  trees,  which  are  purchased 
tanding.  The  trees  grow  chiefly  in  the  districts  which 
>order  on  the  Dnieper,  by  which  river  they  are  sent 
up  a  considerable  distance,  thence  transported  20  miles 
across  to  the  Duna,  where  they  are  formed  into  floats 
of  from  50  to  200  pieces,  and  thus  descend  the  stream 
-o  Riga.  The  tree  which  produces  the  largest  masts 
s  the  Scotch  fir.  The  hemp  shipped  from  Riga  is  con- 
sidered superior  to  that  of  Petersburg,  and  is  brought 
from  the  Ukraine. 

The  amount  of  customs  levied  at  the  port  of  Riga,  is 
about  10,000,000  of  roubles  annually,  and  the  popula- 
ion  of  the  town  is  45,000.  A  great  number  of  English 
and  other  foreign  merchants  reside  in,  and  carry  on 
the  foreign  commerce  of,  the  town.  Riga  itself  does 
not  possess  many  objects  of  interest,  being  more  like 
one  of  the  German  commercial  towns  than  a  Russian. 
The  harbour  for  the  shipping  is  commodious,  and  the 
principal  buildings  of  the  town  are  the  Town-House, 
the  Exchange,  the  Government-Palace,  a  good  many 
churches,  the  Citadel,  and  two  well-provided  arsenals. 
A  singular  old  building  is  pointed  out  as  being  the  first 
house  that  was  built  in  Riga,  and  is  as  old  as  the  foun- 
dation of  the  town,  which  occurred  in  the  year  1201. 

The  inhabitants  of  Riga  merited  the  thanks  of  the 
emperor,  by  the  courageous  and  successful  resistance 
they  made  to  the  French  in  1812.  At  that  period  the 
suburbs  of  the  town,  with  a  vast  quantity  of  stores, 
were  voluntarily  destroyed  by  the  patriotic  burghers, 
and  have  been  rebuilt,  with  the  assistance  of  the  em- 
peror. An  immense  extent  of  territory,  finally  wrested 
from  Sweden  in  the  year  1809,  is  called  Finland.  The 
interior  of  this  country  is  not  much  known,  having  been 
seldom  visited  by  travellers,  but  its  general  features  are 
forests,  lakes,  and  marshes.  The  coast  is  .well  lined 
with  small  ports,  to  which  the  native  Finns  resort,  prin- 
cipally in  the  winter,  where  they  barter  their  raw  pro- 
ducts for  salt,  tobacco,  and  a  few  other  articles.  These 
people  are  in  a  very  rude  and  primitive  state,  though 
settled,  and  leading  an  agricultural  life.  In  these 
respects  they  resemble  the  Laplanders,  with  whom  it 
is  probable  they  have  a  very  close  affinity  in  descent. 
Much  disputation  has  occurred  as  to  the  race  to  which 
the  Finns  belong,  and  whence  they  originally  came.  It 
is  certain  that  they  are  neither  Swedes  nor  Russians, 
and  the  only  known  language  to  which  the  Finnish  has 
any  similitude  is  the  Hungarian,  though  how  any  con- 
nection could  exist  between  the  two  people  is  as  yet 
unexplained.  But  from  this  circumstance,  as  well  as 
the  general  outline  of  their  features,  it  may  be  assumed, 
with  sufficient  certainty,  that  the  Finns  are  a  Tartar 
ratfe. 


Finland  is  divided  into  seven  provinces,  of  which  the 
Archipelago  of  the  Aland  Islands,  about  eighty  in  num- 
ber, forms  one,  and  the  rest  are  Finland  proper,  East 
Bothnia,  Towastlaud,  Nyland,  Sawolax,  and  Kcymcne- 
gard.  The  inhabitants  are  not  computed  at  above  a 
million  and  a  half.  Whilst  Finland  formed  part  of 
Sweden,  Abo  was  the  capital  of  the  country.  At  that 
period  it  was  a  flourishing  town,  containing  20,000  in- 
habitants, and  driving  a  considerable  foreign  commerce, 
for  which  it  is  well  calculated,  the  river  Aeura  flowing 
through  it  into  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  The  University  of 
Abo,  though  so  distant  a  seat  of  learning,  was  distin- 
guished in  Europe  by  the  labours  and  reputation  of 
several  of  its  professors,  especially  of  Porthan,  whose 
works  have  done  so  much  to  illustrate  the  antiquities 
of  Finland.  A  very  old  cathedral,  built  of  brick,  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  objects  in  Abo,  and  is  cele- 
brated for  containing  the  tomb  of  Catherine,  the  wife 
of  the  unfortunate  Eric  XIV. 

A  terrible  conflagration  which  occurred  in  the  year 
1827,  almost  entirely  destroyed  the  town  of  Abo,  whose 
history,  from  an  early  period,  is  full  of  similar  disas- 
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ters.  This  last  one,  however,  has  been  signally  preju- 
dicial, as  it  has,  in  consequence,  lost  its  distinction  as 
the  capital  of  Finland.  Its  population  has  likewise 
dwindled,  until  at  present  it  barely  musters  10,000. 
Helsingfors  has  become  the  favourite  object  of  the 
imperial  government,  and  has  been  raised,  from  a  small 
town  of  wooden  huts,  to  a  large  and  well-built  city.  Its 
situation  is  nearer  to  Petersburg  by  150  miles,  and  is 
certainly  very  well  adapted  for  commerce,  having  a 
very  tine  inner  harbour,  with  a  safe  roadstead.  The 
communication  with  the  interior  is  also  much  facilitated 
by  very  excellent  roads.  Some  of  the  buildings  which 
have  been  erected  since  the  Russian  emperor  took 
Helsingfors  into  his  favour,  are  very  splendid.  The 
Senate-House,  Government-Palace,  and  other  public 
offices,  are  built  in  the  Ionic  style,  and,  being  stuccoed, 
have  a  magnificent  appearance.  The  University,  which 
has  been  transferred  here  from  Abo,  is  likewise  a  very 
handsome  building.  The  celebrated  fortress  of  Svea- 
borg  is  situated  in  the  Gulf  opposite  to,  and  about  three 
miles  and  a  half  from,  Helsingfors.  It  is  built  on  several 
small  islands,  three  of  which  are  joined  by  bridges.  It 
was  erected  by  the  Swedes  in  1748,  and  is,  both  natu- 
rally and  artificially,  a  very  strong  fortification.  It 
contains  dock-yards,  and  other  naval  establishments, 
and  is  capable  of  holding  sixty  sail  of  the  line.  There 
are  accommodations  also  for  12,000  troops,  and  it  is 
defended  by  several  hundred  cannons. 

Helsingfors,  as  a  commercial  place,  is  rising  in  im- 
portance. Its  exports  are  principally  planks,  salt  fish, 
and  tar,  and  its  imports,  colonial  produce,  manufactured 
goods,  &c.  The  other  principal  towns  of  Finland  are 
Wasa,  and  Tornea,  situated  on  the  river  Tornea,  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Tornea  is 
celebrated  as  the  place  where  Maupertuis  measured  a 
degree  of  longitude,  and  where  the  sun  is  seen  at  mid- 
night in  June.  On  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  Wyborg  is  the 
principal  Finnish  port. 

Since  Finland  became  part  of  the  Russian  empire, 
it  has  been  treated  with  great  consideration  by  the 
government.  The  revenue  of  the  country  is  scrupu- 
lously spent  within  it,  and  the  natives  fill  the  principal 
government  offices.  The  internal  tranquillity  of  the 
country  has  been  preserved,  and  its  outward  commerce 
considerably  promoted.  The  religion  of  the  natives, 
which  is  principally  Lutheran,  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  tolerance  of  the  Russian  government,  has  not 
been  interfered  with.  The  inhabitants  are  therefore 
quite  contented  with  their  transfer  from  the  Swede 
to  the  Muscovite,  and  are  even  stated  to  be  rejoiced  at 
the  change. 

The  costume  of  the  Finnish  peasants  is  described  by 
Mr  Elliot,  who  had  been  many  years  in  Bengal,  to  have 
reminded  him  of  the  Asiatic  mode  of  dress — a  further 
corroboration  of  their  Tartaric  origin.  It  is  composed  of 
a  long  loose  robe  of  coarse  woollen,  tied  round  the  waist 
by  a  band  of  serge,  of  linen  trousers,  and  exceedingly 
wide  and  cumbrous  boots,  with  a  broad-brimmed  hat. 
Their  appearance  is  by  no  means  prepossessing  ;  their 
hair,  which  hangs  over  the  ears  and  down  the  forehead, 
being  uncombed  and  very  filthy.  The  back  of  the  head 
and  the  neck  are  left  bare,  but  the  beard  is  unshaven. 
Their  principal  occupation,  in  addition  to  the  pursuit  of 
an  imperfect  agriculture,  is  fishing.  It  has  been  some- 
what fancifully  concluded,  that  their  appellation  of 
Finns,  or  Fins,  is  derivable  from  that  circumstance. 

ARCHANGEL. 

Archangel  is  the  most  northern  of  the  European 
provinces  of  Russia,  and  also  the  most  extensive.  It 
covers  an  area  of  164,000,700  English  acres,  of  which 
all  but  700,000  acres  are  wood  and  water.  It  contains 
218,000  inhabitants,  the  great  majority  of  whom  are 
Russians,  forming  the  stationary  population,  and  about 
10,000  Samoiedes,  and  2000  Laplanders,  with  a  few 
scattered  Finns.  The  Samoiedes  are  a  singularly  wild 
and  hardy  race,  braving  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
in  an  unparalleled  manner.  Their  appellation  is  stated 
to  signify  "eaters  of  one  another,"  though  there  seems 
no  foundation  for  branding  them  as  cannibals.  They 
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are  of  middling  statuf-e,  and  ave  the  same  race  as  the 
Samoiedes  of  Siberia,  who  are  much  more  numerous. 
Missionaries  have  been  sent  amongst  them ;  and  in 
182.>  an  imperial  ukase  was  promulgated,  by  which 
their  conversion  to  Christianity  was  ordered  to  be 
effected  by  force,  if  persuasion  was  found  ineffectual. 
Their  means  of  subsistence  are  principally  derived 
from  the  breeding  of  the  rein-deer,  of  which  they  pos- 
sess many  tame  ttocks,  by  fishing,  and  by  hunting  wild 
animals.  Their  tribute  to  the  autocratic  government 
is  rendered  in  furs  and  hides. 

The  government  of  Archangel  includes  Russian  Lap- 
land, the  Island  of  Nova  Zembla,  together  with  other 
islands  in  the  frozen  ocean.  It  is  divided  into  eight 
circles,  and  the  city  of  Archangel  is  the  capital,  and 
only  town  of  importance  in  the  government.  This  city  is 
situated  on  the  river  Dwina,  forty  miles  before  it  falls 
into  the  White  Sea.  Archangel  is  particularly  cele- 
brated in  the  annals  of  British  commerce  for  being  the 
first  inlet  by  which  an  intercourse  was  opened  with 
Russia.  In  the  year  15a3,  Richard  Chancellor,  who 
commanded  a  vessel  sent  out  with  two  others  from  Eng- 
land, to  discover  a  north-eastern  passage  to  China,  took 
refuge  on  the  coast  of  the  White  Sea.  From  thence  he 
tra veiled  to  the  court  of  Ivan  Vassilievitch  IV.,  whoso 
name  has  been  since  so  execrated  in  history,  who  received 
him  in  a  very  friendly  manner.  The  tzar  (for  he  was 
the  first  of  the  Russian  grand  dukes  who  assumed  that 
title)  conceived  the  importance  of  maintaining  an  in- 
tercourse with  such  bold  navigators,  and  gave  orders 
for  founding  the  city  of  Archangel.  This,  therefore, 
was  the  first  port  in  the  Russian  empire,  and  for 
upwards  of  a  century  the  only  one.  From  its  first 
foundation,  the  English  established  a  factory  there, 
and  enjoyed  privileges  from  which  other  nations  were 
excluded.  The  commerce  carried  on  by  them  was  of 
a  very  lucrative  nature,  and  Archangel  itself  rose  to 
great  importance,  the  first  blow  to  the  extension  of 
which  was  the  building  of  St  Petersburg.  Since  that 
event,  the  flow  of  Russian  commerce  has  been  princi- 
pally through  the  Baltic,  though  Archangel  still  main- 
tains considerable  rank  as  a  commercial  port. 

Its  trade  is  confined  to  the  products  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Russia,  including  Siberia,  which  are  fish,  fish 
oils,  tallow,  timber  wrought  and  unwrought,  pitch, 
tar,  wax,  iron,  lintseed,  furs,  hides,  tongues,  and  bristles. 
When  the  navigation  is  open,  the  appearance  of  the 
town,  and  of  the  roads  leading  to  it,  is  most  lively  and 
animated.  The  port  is  filled  with  shipping,  and  the 
roads  are  crowded  with  carts,  waggons,  and  travellers 
from  Siberia,  and  other  distant  parts  of  the  Russian 
empire.  The  number  of  foreign  vessels  entering  the 
port  annually,  averages  from  1831  to  1835, 336,  of  which 
256  are  British.  In  the  year  1 836,  299  vessels  entered, 
241  of  which  were  British.  The  value  of  the  imports 
into  Archangel  was  in  1836  £50,102,  of  which  £42,566 
was  imported  from  Great  Britain.  The  value  of  the 
exports  in  the  same  year  was  £430,634,  of  which 
£407,738  was  to  Great  Britain.  Water  communication 
has  been  opened  with  Moscow  and  Petersburg,  though 
that,  perhaps,  is  but  of  little  importance,  since  the 
rivers  are  frozen  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The 
Dwina  at  Archangel  is  frozen  in  October,  and  is  not 
again  opened  until  April.  All  the  rivers  to  the  north- 
eastward, between  the  rivers  Mezen  and  Petshora,  are 
frozen  by  September,  and  are  rarely  liquid  before  May, 
whilst  so  intense  becomes  the  cold,  towards  the  fron- 
tier of  Siberia,  that  no  stream  is  open  from  the  Pet- 
shora eastwards,  until  June,  the  winter  embracing  nine 
months  of  the  year.  The  settled  population  of  Arch- 
angel was  in  1830, 20,697,  including  a  good  many  British, 
Dutch,  and  German  merchants.  The  town  is  seated 
on  a  low  flat,  and  extends  nearly  two  miles  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river.  It  is  almost  entirely  built  of  wood, 
the  streets  themselves  being  paved  with  that  material. 
The  houses  of  the  principal  merchants  have  double 
cases,  as  a  preservative  against  the  cold,  and,  being 
painted,  have  a  neat  and  comfortable  aspect.  The  shops 
are  collected  together,  as  in  most  other  towns  in  Russia, 
and  surrounded  by  a  high  wall  with  six  towers  and  a 
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ditch.  There  are  eleven  churches,  ten  for  the  Greek, 
and  one  for  the  Protestant  ritual.  Its  educational  insti- 
tutions are  a  gymnasium,  elementary  and  ecclesiastical 
schools,  and  colleges  for  navigation  and  engineering. 
It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  the  residence  of  a 
civil  and  a  military  governor. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  are  some  sugar- 
refineries,  aud  manufactories  of  canvass  and  cordage  for 
ships  and  boats,  a  good  many  of  which  are  built>on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  whilst  eleven  miles  below  the  town 
are  slips  for  building  ships  of  war.  In  the  stream  of 
the  Dwina,  near  to  Archangel,  is  an  island  called  Sola- 
nobalsk,  which  contains  an  admiralty  and  marine 
barracks,  and  a  few  miles  down  the  river  is  a  fortress 
which  defends  the  approach  to  the  town. 

There  is  a  commercial  company  established  at  Arch- 
angel, called  the  White  Sea  Company,  which  sends  out 
vessels  every  year  to  Nova  Zembla  and  Spitzbergen, 
for  the  purpose  of  catching  seals,  sea-cows,  and  morse, 
and  hunting  the  polar  bear,  fox,  and  rein-deer.  The 
parties  composing  these  excursions  generally  pass  the 
winter  in  these  frozen  regions,  taking  wood  with  them 
to  build  cabins  and  for  fuel. 

Archangel  being  in  the  sixty-fifth  degree  of  north 
latitude,  it  is  under  the  line  at  which  the  growth  of  corn 
and  vegetables  ceases,  nor  can  pasturage  be  procured 
for  cattle.  The  inhabitants  are  therefore  compelled  to 
draw  their  supplies  from  a  distance,  though,  from  the 
cheapness  and  facility  of  transport,  provisions  are  by 
no  means  dear. 

SIBERIA. 

Siberia,  about  which  so  much  is  said  in  Russian 
annals,  as  the  ruthless  land  of  exile,  was  conquered  by 
Yerrnak,  a  robber  chief,  under  the  reign  of  Ivan  IV., 
to  whom  Yermak  submitted  his  conquest.  His  first 
invasion  took  place  in  1578 ;  and  from  that  period  the 
Russians  have  stretched  their  dominion  to  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific,  and  even  to  the  continent  of  America. 
Siberia  formed,  at  one  time,  a  single  government,  the 
capital  of  the  whole  country  being  Tobolsk.  It  is  now 
divided  into  Eastern  and  Western  Siberia,  Tobolsk 
being  the  capital  of  Western  Siberia,  in  which  are 
included  the  districts  and  towns  of  Tomsk  and  Omsk. 
Eastern  Siberia,  of  which  the  capital  is  Irkutsk,  includes 
the  districts  of  Yenisseisk,  Yakutsk,  Okhotsk,  and 
Kamtchatka.  A  governor-general  resides  at  each  of 
the  chief  towns  of  Tobolsk  and  Irkutsk. 

Tobolsk  is  a  large  city,  seated  at  the  junction  of  the 
Tobol  and  Irtish,  which  afterwards  fall  into  the  Ob, 
which  flows  into  the  frozen  ocean.  The  inhabitants  are 
estimated  at  20,000,  composed  of  Russians,  Tartars, 
and  Bucharians.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  considerable  trade, 
being  the  centre  of  communication  for  central  Siberia. 
An  archbishop  resides  in  Tobolsk,  whose  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  extends  over  all  Siberia.  There  are  a  good 
many  churches  in  the  town,  which,  together  with  the 
residences  of  the  archbishop,  governor-general,  and 
principal  officers  of  the  government,  are  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  city.  The  markets  and  bazars  are  well 
supplied  with  provisions,  which  are  sold  at  a  very  cheap 
rate.  None  of  the  convicts  or  malefactors  who  are 
exiled  for  crime,  are  allowed  to  remain  in  Tobolsk ;  but 
that  privilege  is  granted  to  political  exiles,  who  at  one 
time  formed  a  numerous  body,  but  have  in  recent  tunes 
been  less  plentiful.  The  society  of  the  town,  for  one  so 
distant  from  European  civilisation,  and  in  so  inhospi- 
table a  region,  is  polite  and  animated. 

The  climate  of  Western  Siberia  is  cold  and  cheerless, 
the  southern  part  alone  producing  grain.  The  northern 
parts,  which  are  covered  with  immense  tracts  of  sand, 
are  inhabited  by  Samoiedes  and  Ostiaks,  races  equally 
wild  and  barbarous,  who  live  by  fishing  and  hunting, 
scarcely  requiring  fuel  even  in  the  depth  of  winter.  At 
Tobolsk  itself,  fishing  is  a  very  active  pursuit,  employing 
2000  people  on  the  Irtish  and  Tobol.  The  practice  of 
these  people  is  to  ascend  the  river  before  the  com- 
mencement of  winter,  catching  and  drying  the  fish  as 
they  go,  and  returning  to  Tobolsk  with  the  breaking-up 
of  the  ice. 

Irkutsk,  the  other  capital  city  of  Siberia,  is  situated 


considerably  to  the  east  of  Tobolsk,  and  contains  about 
15,000  inhabitants.  Several  merchants  reside  here,  who 
carry  on  trade  with  all  the  north-eastern  and  eastern 
parts  of  Siberia  and  China,  conveying  the  merchandise 
there  acquired  to  Nijni  Novgorod,  and  other  parts  of 
Russia.  The  people  are  considered  wealthy,  living  in 
large  houses,  and  giving  very  handsome  entertainments. 
The  society  of  Irkutsk,  composed  of  civil  and  military 
officers  and  merchants,  is  described  as  agreeable  and 
pleasant,  each  individual  endeavouring,  by  hospitality 
and  cheerfulness,  to  render  the  desert  as  full  of  comfort 
as  possible. 

Throughout  Siberia  are  distributed  Cossacks,  who 
are  stated  to  be  descendants  of  the  companions  of  Yer- 
mak, the  original  conquerors  of  Siberia.  These  Cossacks 
are  all  employed  as  soldiers,  and  serve  to  keep  in  awe 
both  the  convicts  and  the  aborigines.  Without  them, 
in  fact,  it  is  very  questionable  whether  Russia  could 
preserve  her  dominion  in  the  country.  The  number  of 
convicts  actually  in  Siberia,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible 
to  ascertain;  but  the  annual  increase  is  6000,  or  100 
male  convicts,  and  20  female,  weekly.  They  are  scat- 
tered in  the  different  mines,  distilleries,  and  other 
government  works,  from  Ekaterineburg  just  east  of  the 
Oural  mountains,  as  far  as  Yakutsk  and  Okotsk,  on  the 
Pacific.  In  this  range  there  are  gold,  silver,  iron,  and 
copper  mines,  the  principal  localities  of  which  are 
Ekaterineburg,  Barndoule,  and  Nertchinsk.  The  situ- 
ation of  the  convicts  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  upon 
the  superintending  officers  in  each  establishment ;  but 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  governor  of  every  government, 
as  well  as  of  the  governor-generals  of  the  Siberias, 
to  make  continual  tours  of  inspection,  when  the  more 
deserving  of  the  prisoners  are  frequently  relieved  from 
labour  hi  the  mines,  and  even  get  small  grants  of  land, 
but  are  never  permitted,  without  special  licence,  to 
reside  in  the  towns. 

The  aborigines  of  Siberia  are  divided  into  several 
distinct  tribes.  Towards  the  south,  between  Tobolsk 
and  the  Caspian  Sea,  are  the  Kirguise  and  the  Calmucks. 
The  Kirguise  are  found  scattered  along  the  banks  of  tho 
Irtish  beyond  Omsk,  and  are  divided  into  three  separate 
hordes,  having  each  its  chief,  though  tributary  to  Rus- 
sia. They  are  occupied  entirely  in  hunting,  fishing, 
and  breeding  cattle,  of  which  they  have  immense  droves. 
A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  with  them,  and  also 
with  the  Calmucks,  in  the  shape  of  bartering  tobacco 
and  spirits  for  their  cattle.  The  principal  seat  of  such 
traffic  is  Omsk ;  and  such  is  the  passion  of  these  tribes 
for  tobacco  and  spirits,  that  they  often  sell  their  child- 
ren as  slaves  for  a  small  quantity  of  either.  They  are 
in  return  accused  of  kidnapping  and  selling  Christians, 
whenever  they  can  do  so  with  impunity,  and  they  are 
likewise  described  as  prone  to  larceny.  They  are  essen- 
tially a  wandering  people,  roaming  about  in  search  of 
forage,  and  in  whiter  encamping  near  the  woods  for 
the  advantage  of  fuel.  They  are  in  their  persons  ex- 
tremely filthy,  and  the  furniture  of  their  tents  is 
meagre  and  wretched.  They,  however,  evince  their 
Tartaric  descent  by  their  skill  in  horsemanship. 

In  the  northern  part  of  Siberia,  west  of  the  river 
Kolyma,  stretching  from  Irkutsk  to  the  frozen  ocean, 
are  the  Tongousi  and  the  Yakuti.  The  Tongousi  are 
divided  into  the  forest  and  desert  tribes,  the  former 
occupying  themselves  in  fishing  and  the  chase;  the 
latter  subsist  entirely  by  the  breeding  of  rein-deer,  wan- 
dering from  pasture  to  pasture,  with  their  flocks  and 
tents.  They  are  chiefly  idolaters,  a  few  of  them  having 
received  a  nominal  baptism,  and  they  speak,  as  it  is 
said,  the  Mantshur  dialect.  The  Yakuti  are  equally 
wild  and  barbarous,  and  are  distinguished  for  their 
extraordinary  gormandising  powers.  It  is  stated,  upon 
the  authority  of  the  Russian  Admiral  Saritcheff,  that 
a  Yakut  will  consume,  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours, 
the  hind  quarter  of  a  large  ox,  twenty  pounds  of  fat, 
and  a  proportional  quantity  of  melted  butter,  for  his 
drink;  and  Captain  Cochrane  states  that  he  has  re- 
peatedly seen  one  devour  forty  pounds  of  meat  in  a 
day,  and  that  all  substances,  however  putrid  or  un- 
wholesome, are  equally  congenial  to  their  appetites. 
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There  is  another  tribe  of  the  same  people,  called  the 
Yukagiri,  whose  habits  and  mode  of  life  are  similar. 
They  were  at  one  time  a  very  powerful  and  warlike 
race,  but  are  now  much  reduced  in  numbers,  and  con- 
stitute a  sort  of  neutral  people  between  the  Russians 
and  the  Tchuktchi. 

The  Tchuktchi  inhabit  the  country  east  of  the  Kolyma, 
stretching  along  all  the  northern  and  north-eastern 
coiists,  as  far  south  as  the  bay  of  St  Laurence.  They  are 
divided  into  three  tribes,  and  live  by  breeding  rein-deer, 
fishing,  and  hunting.  Their  whole  number  does  not 
exceed  5000,  and  they  are  independent  of  the  Russians, 
though  a  small  yasack,  or  tribute,  is  levied  at  the  time 
of  the  fairs  which  they  hold  annually  with  the  Russians. 
These  fairs  are  held  at  Anadyrsk,  Idgiginsk,  and  Ko- 
lymsk.  The  traffic  is  entirely  one  of  barter,  the  Rus- 
sians bringing  tobacco,  kettles,  knives,  spears,  needles, 
pipes,  axes,  and  a  few  pieces  of  red  and  blue  nankeen, 
and  white  cotton.  The  Tchuktchi  merchandise  consists 
of  sea-horse  teeth,  bears'  skins,  rein-deer  dresses,  and 
white  fox  skins.  A  nation,  called  the  Kargaules,  from 
America,  also  frequent  these  fairs,  and  bring  several 
thousands  of  black,  brown,  blue,  red,  and  white  fox 
skins,  martins,  beavers,  otters,  bears,  wolves,  sea-dogs, 
and  sea-horse  skins.  The  article  most  desired  by  these 
savages  is  tobacco,  which  they  devour  in  every  possible 
way. 

The  peninsula  of  Kamtchatka  has  been  considerably 
colonised  by  the  Russians,  principally  by  sending  con- 
victs among  the  original  Kamtchatdales.  The  town  of 
St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  a  Russian  station,  is  called  the 
capital  of  the  peninsula,  and  is  the  residence  of  a  go- 
vernor. The  natives  are  a  simple,  harmless  race,  and 
their  conquest  by  Russia  has  certainly  not  improved 
their  condition.  Their  principal  riches  consist  in  the 
animals  of  the  chase,  of  which  there  is  a  prodigious 
number,  consisting  of  foxes  of  various  colours,  otters, 
and  sables.  The  skins  of  these  animals  are  brought  by 
the  natives,  both  as  merchandise,  and  as  tribute  to  the 
emperor.  Great  frauds  are  stated  to  be  committed  upon 
them  by  the  Russians,  with  regard  to  the  value  of  these 
skins.  The  passion  of  these  unfortunate  people  for 
brandy  is  so  excessive,  that  advantage  is  easily  taken 
of  them.  Cochrane  states,  that  every  bottle  of  spirits 


sold  to  the  Kamtchatdales  produces  the  value  of  ten 
or  twelve  shillings;  and  that,  when  the  party  was 
drunk,  he  has  seen  three,  and  even  four,  sables  given 
for  two  bottles  of  spirits.  All  the  Russians  in  the  pe- 
ninsula, officers,  soldiers,  sailors,  merchants,  and  priests, 
travel  amongst  the  natives  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
skins  at  this  unjustifiable  rate.  The  conversion  of  the 
natives  to  Christianity  appears  to  have  increased  the 
evils  of  their  situation,  as  they  regard  the  priests  with 
the  same  superstitious  awe  as  they  formerly  did  their 
shamanes,  and  these  priests,  in  consequence,  take  the 
occasion  of  pilfering  them  of  their  most  valuable  furs 
in  a  shameless  manner. 

The  native  population  of  Kamtchatka  under  the  Rus- 
sian sway  is  rapidly  diminishing,  though  they  are  now 
taught  some  of  the  arts  of  civilisation,  and  have  begun 
to  live  in  villages.  In  summer  they  dress  in  nankeens, 
and  wear  shirts,  but  in  winter  they  revert  to  their  an- 
cient costume  of  the  skins  of  beasts.  The  women  have 
acquired  a  taste  for  finery,  to  gratify  which  they  are 
well  switched  by  the  pedlars.  The  climate  of  Kamt- 
chatka is  not  so  severe  as  that  of  Siberia  generally, 
the  cold  of  winter  seldom  descending  below  12  and  15 
degrees  of  Reaumur.  Yet  the  snow  lies  upon  the  ground 
from  seven  to  eight  months  ;  and  during  the  remaining 
four,  the  sun  has  so  little  effect  upon  the  earth,  that 
cultivation  is  entirely  out  of  the  question. 

The  most  important  foreign  commerce  carried  on  in 
Siberia,  is  that  with  the  Chinese.  With  the  usual 
caution  of  that  people,  there  is  only  one  point  permitted 
alongst  the  extensive  frontier  between  the  two  countries, 
for  the  purposes  of  trade.  The  Russian  station  is  called 
Kiakhta,  and  the  Chinese,  a  short  distance  from  it,  is 
called  Maimatchin.  At  these  respective  places,  the 
merchants  of  the  two  countries  reside,  and  carry  on 
their  trade  of  barter.  The  Russian  products  are  furs 
of  all  descriptions,  and  woollen  cloths,  and  the  Chinese 
giveteas,  cotton,  nankeens,  silks,  and  articles  of  curiosity. 
The  value  of  the  trade  averages  30,000,000  of  roubles 
annually.  Between  Irkutsk  and  Kiakhta,  is  a  place 
called  Selenginsk,  which  is  a  station  of  English  mission- 
aries, for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  Mongols  and 
Buriats,  in  the  surrounding  districts. 
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EXTENT  AND  POPULATION. 

AT  the  accession  of  Peter  the  Great  to  the  throne  of 
Russia,  that  country  was  scarcely  known  as  a  European 
power.  Since  that  period,  however,  its  progress  in  ter- 
ritorial aggrandisement  has  been  very  great.  All  its 
neighbours  have  been  successively  encroached  upon, 
and  many  of  them  swallowed  up.  Sweden,  Persia,  and 
Turkey,  have  lost  immense  provinces,  Poland  has  been 
annihilated,  and  numberless  tribes,  nomade  and  agri- 
cultural, have  been  rendered  tributary.  The  frontiers 
of  this  extensive  empire  embrace  one-half  of  Europe, 
the  whole  of  Northern  Asia,  and  part  of  America, 
comprising  one-seventh  of  the  habitable  globe.  The 
superficial  area  of  this  extended  territory  cannot  be 
calculated  with  preciseness,  but  the  following  may  be 
taken  as  the  result  of  observations  conducted  with 
scientific  skill  and  industry : — 

Russia  in  Europe,  including  Russian  Poland,  and  the 
islands  of  the  Baltic,  contains  2,078,646  English  square 
miles.  Siberia,  under  which  designation  are  included 
the  islands  of  the  frozen  ocean  (except  Nova  Zembla), 
and  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  peninsula  of  Alyaska 
in  North  America,  contains  4,866,643  English  square 
miles.  Nova  Zembla,  not  being  yet  explored  upon  the 


southern  coast,  cannot  be  exactly  measured,  but  is 
estimated  at  83,271  English  square  miles.  Thus  the 
whole  extent  of  the  empire  is  7,028,561  square  miles, 
of  which  1,364,815  are  in  the  frigid,  and  5,663,746  in 
the  temperate  zone. 

The  countries  composing  European  Russia  may  be 
classed  as  follows : — Russia,  properly  so  called,  which 
forms  the  nucleus  of  the  empire,  and  which  is  some- 
times, though  improperly,  called  Muscovy ;  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Don  Cossacks,  and  those  of  the  Black  Sea ; 
the  former  kingdoms  of  Kazan  and  Astrachan  wrested 
from  the  Tartars ;  Biarmia ;  almost  all  Lapland,  Ingria, 
Carelia,  Finland,  Ostro-Bothnia,  Esthonia,  Livonia,  the 
Archipelagos  of  Abo  and  Alaud,  with  the  Islands  of 
Dago,  J3sel,  &c.,  all  formerly  belonging  to  Sweden  ;  the 
largest  portion  of  the  once-independent  kingdom  of 
Poland,  namely,  the  governments  of  Vitebsk,  Moghilev, 
Minsk,  Volhynia,  Grodno,  Vilna,  Podolia,  the  province 
of  Bialystock,  and  the  duchy  of  Warsaw ;  the  former 
khanate  of  the  Crimea,  Little  Tartary,  Bessarabia,  and 
part  of  Moldavia  conquered  from  the  Turks ;  and 
Georgia,  and  the  Caucasian  countries  north  and  west  of 
the  Caucasian  range  of  mountains,  conquered  from  the 
natives,  the  Turks  and  the  Persians. 
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ADDITIONS  TO  CLARKE'S  TRAVELS. 


The  following  is  ail  enumeration  of  the  acquisitions 
of  Russia  within  the  last  seventy  years  : — 

Inhabitants. 

Ill  1770  she  obtained  Bessarabia,  which  con- 
tains 500,000 
1771  the  Crimea,  incorporated  into  the 

empire  in  1 783,                            -  460,000 

1785  Georgia,  incorporated  in  183],  400,000 

1793  Little  Poland  and  the  Ukraine,  6,500,000 

1 794  Western  Russia,  including  Lithuania, 

Podolia,  &c.  8,500,000 

1795  Corn-land,                                          -  400,000 
1803  The  Lesghis,  and  other  Caucasian 

tribes,  -  300,000 

1809  Finland,  -  1,400,000 

1813  Schirwau,  -  140,000 
1815  Kingdom  of  Poland  (grand  duchy  of 

Warsaw),  incorporated  in  1832,  4,000,000 

827  Erivan  and  districts  adjacent,  150,000 
1 829  Turkish  Armenia,  and  other  cessions 

by  Turkey,        -                         -  500,000 


23,250,000 

It  will  be  observed  from  this  account,  that  the  ac- 
quisitions of  Russia  have  nearly  equalled  the  present 
population  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  though  the  extent  of  acquisition  is  less  than 
that  of  Great  Britain  in  India  during  the  same  period 
of  time. 

The  following  is  a  translation  from  an  official  table 
of  a  census  of  the  Russian  empire,  taken  in  the  year 
1836:— 

Russian  priests,  .  52,331 

Deacons  and  sacristans,        ...         63,178 
Male  children  of  priests,  deacons,  and  sacristans,  138,548 


Total,  -      254,057 

Priests  of  the  united  Greek  and  Roman  church,      7,823 

Catholic  priests,       -                                        -  2  497 

Armenian  priests,          -                          -  474 

Lutheran  priests,                                             -  1,003 

Reformed  church,          -                          -  -          51 

Mahommedan  mollahs,        -                          -  7,850 

Lamas  (Tartar),                                      -  -       150 
Nobles  : — 

Hereditary,          -                                        -  284,731 

By  virtue  of  service,  <xc.  with  their  sons,  78,922 
Petty  officers  who  have  left  the  army,  and 

are  employed  in  the  civil  service,  &c.  187,047 

Foreigners  of  all  classes,      -                          -  22,114 

In  Military  colonies,      -  950,698 
Inhabitants  of  towns  : 

Merchants,                                                    -  131,347 

Shopkeepers,  artisans,  ice.,    -  1,339,434 

Citizens  in  the  eastern  provinces,  7,535 
Greeks  of  Nishnei,  gunmakers  of  Toula,  &c.     10,882 

Citizens  of  Bessarabia,                         -  57,905 
Inhabitants  of  villages : 

Peasants  (that  is,  slaves)  the  private  pro- 
perty of  the  emperor  and  the  imperial 
family,  peasants  annexed  to  the  crown, 
&c.  -  10,441,339 

Peasants  the  property  of  nobles,         -         11,403,722 
Wandering  tribes  : 
Kalmucks,  Circassians,  and  Mahomnicdans 

of  the  Caucasus,                                       -  245,715 
Territory  beyond  the  Caucasus  : 

Georgia,  Armenia,  Mingrelia,  &c.,  nearly  689,147 

Poland,     '  2,077,311 

Finland,       -  663,658 

Russian  colonies  in  America,  30,761 


Male  population, 
Number  of  the  female  sex, 


28,896,223 
30,237,343 


Grand  total  of  both  sexes,    59,133,566 

In  this  number,  however,  the  private  soldiers  of  the 
army  and  uavy,  with  their  wives  and  children,  are  not 


included,  so  that  the  sum  total,  in  round  numbers,  may 
be  estimated  at  sixty-one  millions.  In  addition  to  this 
must  be  reckoned  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  be- 
tween the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  1,445,000  souls 
Ihere  are  also  wandering  tribes  of  Circassians  and 
others,  whom  it  is  impossible  to  number.  In  short  the 
population  of  Russia  may  be  stated  in  round  numbers 
at  about  sixty-three  millions. 

This  vast  body  of  people  consists  of  a  number  of  dis- 
tinct nations,  tribes,  and  tongues,  which  have  been 
classed  and  calculated  by  different  writers.  By  far  the 
greater  number  are  Sclavonians,  who  consist  of  six 
races,  and  comprehend  the  inhabitants  of  Russia,  Po- 
land, and  Courland.  They  are  estimated  in  round 
numbers  at  44,000,000.  The  bulk  of  the  population 
belongs  to  the  Russo-Greek  Church,  the  members  of 
which  amount  to  45,000,000.  The  other  religious  per- 
suasions will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  table,  and  their 
relative  numbers  may  be  estimated  by  the  number  of 
the  priests  and  other  spiritual  guides. 

The  population  of  Russia  may  be  discriminated  into 
the  following  classes  :— firstly,  nobles  ;    secondly,  the 
clergy  ;   thirdly,  the  citizens,  persons  not  noble,  In  the 
employment  of  government,  and  merchants  ;  fourthly, 
free  peasants  ;   and  fifthly,  serfs  of  government,  and 
serfs  of  individuals,  sometimes  called  slaves,  amongst 
whom  we  may  reckon  soldiers  and  sailors.    Of  the  four 
first  classes  we  shall  speak  presently.    Let  us  first  take 
a  view  of  the  condition  of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
Of  the  Russian  peasantry  there  are  twenty-two  mil- 
lions of  males,  who  are  serfs,  or  slaves,  to  a  certain 
extent ;  that  is,  whilst  they  can  be  bought  and  sold  like 
any   marketable   commodity,   they   at  the   same  time 
enjoy  certain  inalienable  rights  and  privileges.     The 
crown-serfs  and  the  private  serfs  stand  on  a  different 
footing  in  some  respects.     The  former  are  chiefly  pea- 
sants on  the  crown  lands,  who  either  labour  in  the 
fields  or  in  mines  and  manufactories.     Their  whole 
time  is  their  own,  and  they  may  grow  rich,  attain  the 
rank  of  citizens,  and,  under  certain  restrictions,  may 
quit  their  residences  to  obtain  employment  for  a  limited 
time  ;  but  still  they  are  the  property  of  the  crown,  and 
can  be  hired  to  the  service  of  the  mines,  or  sold.     The 
private  serfs  are  differently  situated  from  the  slaves  of 
ancient  times,  for  they  are  possessed  of  specific  rights, 
some  of  which  are  guaranteed  by  law,  and  others  have 
originated  from  custom.      Whilst   the   law  considers 
them  as  things  attached  to  the  soil,  incapable  of  holdin" 
property  in  land,  and  liable  to  be  sold,  the  law  at  the 
same  time  places  at  their  disposal  three  of  the  working 
days  of  every  week,  and  Sundays  and  holidays  in  addi- 
tion.   Their  master  is  obliged  to  supply  them  with  food 
and  all  other  necessaries  of  life  ;   and  in  the  event  of 
the  serf  becoming  a  beggar,  the  master  is  liable  to  a 
fine.     The  footing  on  which  they  practically  stand  to- 
wards their  master,  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
small  tenants  ;  the  principal  difference  being  that  they 
cannot  change  their  employment,  or  move  from  home, 
without  their  masters'  leave.    There  may  be  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule — particular  cases  of  hardship  and 
oppression — but  still  the  custom  followed  in  the  country, 
in  a  vast  majority  of  cases,  is  to  allot  to  the  peasants 
the  half  of  the  land  which  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the 
estate,   to  defend  them  against  all  aggression  and  ill 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  strangers,  and  strictly  to 
respect  their  property.     The  exceptions  to  this  mode 
of  treating  the  serf  are  rare.     In  return,  the  serf  gives 
the  proprietor  the  labour  of  three  days  in  the  week, 
which  also  includes  that  of  his  wife  and  horse  when 
requisite.      For  a  certain  annual  sum  called  obrock, 
which  is  paid  in  lieu  of  service,  the  serf,  with  his  pro- 
prietor's leave,  can  quit  the  estate  if  he  chooses,  and 
commence  business  on  his  own  account.     Not  a  few 
have  speculated  to  some  purpose  in  this  manner,  and 
acquired  considerable  wealth  ;  but  this  does  not  alter 
the  original  position  in  which  they  stood  to  their  master  ; 
they  still  remain  his  saleable  property.     These  rights 
and  privileges  are  certainly  of  great  importance  to  the 
Russian  peasant,  and  the  system  generally  seems  to 
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•work  well  enough,  seeing  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the 
proprietor  to  keep  his  serfs  hale  and  stout ;  but  they 
are  essentially  slaves,  a  condition  repulsive  to  human 
feeling,  and  destructive  to  the  proper  developement  of 
the  intellectual  powers  and  the  moral  sentiments. 
Above  all,  it  is  subversive  of  every  feeling  of  inde- 
pendence, and  all  ambition  to  excel  and  rise  in  the 
world  ;  for  how  can  such  sentiments  be  generally 
cherished  in  a  community  where  the  very  corner-stone 
of  independence  is  wanting — personal  freedom  2 

The  free  peasantry  of  the  country  are  the  ancient 
race  of  proprietors  who  cultivate  their  own  lands — the 
Tartars,  Baschkirs,  and  other  races,  to  the  south  of 
Siberia, ;  the  inhabitants  of  old  and  new  Finland  ;  the 
colonists,  consisting  of  foreign  families  of  agricultu- 
rists, chiefly  German ;  military  colonists,  that  is  sol- 
diers, who,  having  served  a  prescribed  period,  have  had 
land  given  them ;  and,  lastly,  such  free  cultivators  as 
enjoy  an  immunity  from  taxes  for  certain  small  services 
done  to  government.  But  this  body  of  plebeian  freemen 
bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  clergy,  like  the  nobles,  are  a  class  exempt 
from  taxation,  proscription,  and  corporal  punishment, 
which  privileges  are  extended  to  each  eldest  son,  who 
must,  however,  though  his  father  is  excused,  take  the 
risk  of  being  called  upon  for  military  service.  The 
clergy  may  in  some  respects  be  classed  with  the  nobles. 
They  are  treated  of  more  at  length  in  another  place. 
The  citizens  form  another  and  more  distinct  division  of 
the  Russian  population.  Every  inhabitant  of  a  town, 
who  is  neither  noble,  nor  the  property  of  another,  is  a 
citizen.  The  notables  constitute  the  highest  class 
amongst  them,  and  possess  great  privileges.  Next  to 
these,  come  the  merchants  of  the  three  guilds.  The 
first  or  highest  guild  corresponds  with  the  eighth  class 
of  rank,  to  which  we  shall  allude  presently,  and  enjoys 
most  of  the  immunities  of  the  notables.  In  fact,  who- 
ever has  belonged  ten  years  to  the  first  guild,  or  twenty 
to  the  second,  without  incurring  any  visitation  of  the 
law,  becomes  a  notable.  It  is  unnecessary  to  specify  in 
detail  the  other  citizens. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The  government  of  Russia  is  that  of  an  absolute 
hereditary  monarchy,  where  the  arbitrary  will  of  the 
sovereign  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  No  restraint 
can  be  imposed  on  it  except  voluntarily  ;  and  the  empe- 
rors themselves  have  partially  qualified  their  unlimited 
power,  which  is  further  moderated  by  rights  and  privi- 
leges enjoyed  in  certain  parts  of  the  empire,  and  on 
which  no  monarch  could  infringe  with  impunity.  The 
highest  department  of  government  is  the  council  of  the 
empire,  which  is  divided  into  four  grand  branches, 
namely,  legislation,  the  highest  and  last  court  of  judi- 
cature in  every  case  of  justice,  secular  and  ecclesias- 
tical ;  wav  power,  both  on  sea  and  land  ;  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical affairs  ;  and  internal  political  economy,  such  as 
matters  of  finance,  trade,  manufactures,  agriculture, 
science  of  medicine,  public  instruction,  and  so  forth. 
The  emperor  himself  is  president  of  the  council,  and 
in  his  absence,  one  of  the  members,  whom  he  formally 
appoints  president  every  year,  takes  his  place.  Each 
department  has  its  president,  and  the  whole  an  imperial 
secretary,  who  is  the  organ  through  which  the  council 
of  the  empire  makes  known  its  deliberations  to  the 
monarch,  and  the  monarch  his  decisions  to  the  council, 
or  to  individual  departments.  He  likewise  expedites 
all  the  orders  of  the  council  to  the  respective  autho- 
rities who  are  to  execute  them,  and  receives  all  petitions, 
&c.,  directed  to  the  emperor.  Each  department  has  its 
secretary,  who  has  a  seat  in  the  council  of  the  empire, 
but  is  disqualified  from  being  president  of  a  depart- 
ment. The  election  of  members  to  the  departments 
takes  place  half  yearly.  The  original  outline  of  every 
law,  ordinance,  or  regulation,  is  laid  before  the  council 
of  the  empire,  who  examine  it ;  but  the  sovereign  power 
alone  can  give  it  efficiency.  There  are  three  commis- 
sions in  connection  with  the  council  of  the  empire ; 
these  are,  commissions  of  law,  petitions,  and  the  chan- 


cery of  the  empire.  Each  commission  has  a  director, 
and  is  distributed  into  several  sections,  over  each  of 
which  a  head  presides.  The  present  council  of  the 
empire  consists  of  forty  members,  who  are  as  follow : 
— The  ministers,  who  are  eleven  in  number ;  the  pre- 
sidents and  secretaries  of  the  four  departments,  eight 
in  all ;  the  three  directors  of  the  commissions ;  the 
minister  for  Poland,  for  that  unhappy  country  has  a 
secretary  of  state  who  manages  its  affairs ;  sixteen 
members  who  only  take  their  places  in  a  full  assembly, 
and  appear  to  consist  of  individuals  chosen  by  the 
emperor  from  amongst  persons  of  rank  and  distinction 
in  the  country,  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  the 
like ;  and,  lastly,  the  nominal  president.  The  real  pre- 
sident is  the  emperor,  who,  indeed,  is  the  unit  who  gives 
all  the  ciphers  power  and  value.  Such  is  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Russian  council  of  the  empire. 

The  managing  or  executive  senate  is  the  highest 
authority  in  all  home  affairs,  as  contradistinguished 
from  those  of  a  foreign  description.  The  emperor  is 
also  president  of  this  body.  As  guardian  of  the  law,  he 
watches  over  the  administration  of  justice,  superintends 
the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  state,  looks  after  the 
means  of  national  instruction,  the  preservation  of  public 
security,  the  abolition  of  every  illegal  proceeding.  The 
minister  of  justice  is  always  proctor  or  attorney-gene- 
ral ;  the  other  members  are  undetermined,  but  they 
partly  consist  of  the  ministers  of  state.  The  senate  is 
divided  into  eight  departments,  five  of  which  have  their 
constant  seat  at  St  Petersburg!!  and  three  at  Moscow. 
This  senate,  being  either  directly  or  indirectly  appointed 
by  the  emperor,  and  having,  besides,  no  independent 
authority  to  act,  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  much  better 
than  an  organ  for  promulgating  his  decrees.  The  holy 
governing  synod  has  for  its  object  the  management  of 
ecclesiastical  business.  It  watches  over  the  affairs  of 
the  church,  but  it  is  as  dependent  as  the  others,  for  its 
decrees  are  issued  in  the  name  of  the  emperor.  The  mi- 
nistries of  state,  whose  members  officiate  in  their  several 
departments  independently  of  each  other,  but  sit  to- 
gether in  the  council  of  the  empire  and  of  the  senate, 
and  to  the  latter  annually  render  an  account  of  their 
stewardship,  are  distributed  into  three  sections.  The 
first  section  consists  of  the  ministries  of  foreign  affairs ; 
war ;  the  marine  ;  the  interior,  which  comprehends  the 
departments  of  the  administration  of  the  revenue,  the 
police,  public  health  or  medicine,  and  also,  as  appears 
from  the  Weimar  almanack,  that  which  takes  cogni- 
sance of  such  ecclesiastical  affairs  as  belong  to  other 
religious  creeds  than  that  of  the  established  church ; 
public  instruction  for  the  governance  of  universities, 
academies,  learned  societies,  gymnasia,  schools,  and  for 
the  revision  of  all  books  designed  for  the  same  ;  and  the 
minister  of  finance,  who  has  the  principal  direction  of 
the  revenues,  and  yearly  lays  before  the  emperor  a 
balance-sheet  of  the  income  and  expenditure.  He  is 
also  the  highest  authority  in  matters  relative  to  trade, 
manufactures,  customs,  banks,  mines,  and  the  demesnes 
of  the  empire.  The  second  section  consists  of  the  trea- 
sury of  the  empire,  into  which  all  the  revenues  flow, 
and  from  which  all  payments  are  made,  according  to 
the  immediate  orders  of  the  emperor.  Those  who  offi- 
ciate in  this  section  are  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
minister  of  finance.  And  to  the  third  section  belong 
the  business  of  state  accounts,  the  general  direction  of 
land  and  water  communication,  and  the  ministry  of 
justice.  Amongst  other  state  officials  of  high  dignity, 
may  be  mentioned  the  controller  of  the  empire,  the 
head  of  the  post-office,  and  of  the  management  of  roads 
and  public  buildings.  To  all  the  various  ministers  the 
necessary  information  is  weekly  sent  from  each  of  the 
fifty-one  governments  and  eleven  provinces  into  which 
the  empire  is  divided;  the  whole  intelligence  being 
annually  laid  before  the  monarch  in  a  definite  form. 
The  governors  and  other  authorities  in  the  provinces 
hold  then?  command  through  the  ministers.  Each  go- 
vernment has  a  civil  governor,  who  is  usually  war- 
governor  at  the  same  time,  but  occasionally  the  offices 
are  separated.  Of  course,  there  is  under  these  the 
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customary  train  of  functionaries  for  the  management  of 
local  affairs. 

In  so  extensive  an  empire  as  Russia,  the  evils  of  the 
governing  power  being  vested  solely  in  one  person, 
are  multifarious.  No  means  of  redress  against  tyranny 
and  extortion  are  open,  save  by  appeal  to  the  emperor 
through  functionaries  interested  to  conceal  from  him 
the  real  state  of  administration.  No  public  remonstrance 
or  discussion  is  permitted,  for  the  press  is  so  vigilantly 
guarded  that  the  art  of  printing  is  in  this  respect  en- 
tirely useless.  Petitions  may  be  forwarded  to  the 
emperor  in  person,  but  coming  from  a  distance,  it  is  not 
possible  he  can  ascertain  their  truth  without  inquiries 
from  the  very  persons  whose  conduct  is  impugned.  The 
proverb  which  is  in  common  use  amongst  Russian  offi- 
cials, especially  in  the  provinces,  at  once  shows  the 
disregard  in  which  threats  of  appeals  to  the  emperor 
are  held.  "  God  is  high,  and  the  emperor  far  away," 
is  their  insulting  observation  to  remonstrants.  It  is 
perfectly  notorious,  that  in  every  department  of  the  in- 
ternal administration  of  Russia,  bribery  and  corruption 
prevail,  to  an  extent  unparalleled  in  any  other  country. 
The  main  cause  of  this  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  ex- 
tremely low  salaries  attached  to  all  official  situations  in 
Russia,  which  render  it  impossible  for  those  holding 
them  to  live  in  any  degree  commensurate  with  their 
station.  Hence  the  crime  of  receiving  bribes  is  con- 
sidered perfectly  venial,  and  ranges  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  every  institution.  Even  the  tribunals  of 
justice  are  moved  to  their  decisions  by  such  appliances, 
instances  of  which  are  given  by  Mr  Lyall  in  his  "  Cha- 
racter of  the  Russians." 

The  late  Emperor  Alexander  was  at  length  convinced 
of  the  existence  of  this  evil,  as  well  as  of  many  others 
in  the  civil  administration,  and  he  hoped,  by  personal 
peregrinations  through  his  dominions,  to  check  the 
officials  in  their  rapacity  and  tyrannical  conduct.  Upon 
one  occasion,  nearly  500  persons  connected  with  the 
government  of  Siberia  were  imprisoned  and  degraded, 
from  information  given  by  the  governor,  General  Spe- 
ranskii.  But  the  scheme  of  Alexander,  of  visiting  the 
distant  provinces  of  the  empire,  though  good  in  inten- 
tion, was  found  to  entail  greater  evils  than  those  he  was 
labouring  to  put  down.  Without  the  personal  super- 
intendauce  of  the  emperor,  no  affairs  can  be  transacted, 
and  the  delays  and  inconveniences  to  which  the  pro- 
tracted absence  of  Alexander  exposed  all  persons  con- 
nected with  or  dependent  upon  the  government,  excited 
very  great  discontents.  Besides,  reformation  was  not 
at  all  popular  amongst  influential  people,  and  a  con- 
spiracy was  the  consequence  of  the  emperor's  project. 
His  death  at  Taganrog,  on  the  Sea  of  Azof,  prevented 
his  assassination,  and,  as  it  is  alleged,  of  the  whole 
imperial  family.  Such  has  been,  and  will  be,  the  fate 
of  every  sovereign  who  attempts,  with  any  thing  bor- 
dering upon  precipitation,  to  introduce  innovations  into 
Russia. 

The  progress  of  such  a  country  in  the  arts  of  civilisa- 
tion must  necessarily  be  slow,  because  every  thing 
depends  upon  the  government,  or,  in  other  words,  upon 
the  personal  character  of  the  emperor.  There  is  no 
public  opinion,  no  public  spirit,  to  push  on  or  excite  the 
endeavours  of  individuals.  No  scheme  can  be  entered 
upon,  no  improvement  effected,  until  the  mind  of  the 
emperor  is  awakened  to  its  propriety  and  importance. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  persons  by  whom  monarchs 
are  surrounded  are  the  last  upon  whom  inventors  and 
projectors  make  any  impression.  Hence  it  is  the  cha- 
racteristic mark  of  a  despotic  monarchy  that  its  sub- 
jects remain  stationary  for  ages,  whilst  the  natives  of 
freer  states  are  perpetually  pushing  forward  in  the 
career  of  improvement.  The  remark  is,  however,  not 
completely  applicable  to  Russia,  since  her  sovereigns 
have,  from  the  time  of  Peter  I.,  laboured  with  great 
assiduity  to  introduce  an  extended  system  of  civilisation 
into  the  country.  But  their  efforts  have  necessarily  had 
only  partial  consequences.  The  nobility  have  improved, 
but  the  great  body  of  the  people  remain  in  the  same 
state.  The  almost  total  absence  of  a  middle  class  is 


the  great  drawback  of  Russia,  for  it  is  in  that  portion 
of  a  community  that  the  true  spirit  of  enterprise  and 
social  advancement  is  displayed. 

LAWS — PUNISHMENTS — POLICE. 

The  civil  and  criminal  codes  of  Russian  laws  are  very 
imperfect,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  which  several 
successive  sovereigns  have  made  to  introduce  order 
and  certainty.  A  collection  of  all  the  ukases,  rules, 
ordinances,  &c.,  in  vigour  in  Russia,  which  in  1830 
amounted  to  forty-five  volumes,  systematically  arranged 
in  distinct  codes,  and  altogether  forming  a  single  body 
of  laws  for  the  empire,  became  the  standard  code  of 
Russia  in  the  beginning  of  1835.  Amongst  the  parti- 
cular laws,  the  ukase  of  1822,  abolishing  the  practice 
of  branding  after  the  administration  of  the  knout,  de- 
serves particular  mention.  With  regard  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  various  courts  of  justice  throughout  the 
empire,  it  is  necessary  to  state,  that  however  sufficient 
for  the  ends  of  justice  the  organised  system  may  be, 
abstractedly  considered,  in  its  practical  operation  it  is 
rendered  often  nugatory,  and  at  all  times  very  uncertain, 
by  the  universal  prevalence  of  bribery.  With  the 
courts  themselves,  and  the  system  organised  for  the 
administration  of  the  laws,  we  have  no  particular  fault 
to  find,  although  they  are  certainly  susceptible  of  im- 
provement. It  is  the  working  of  the  system  of  juris- 
prudence that  we  must  be  understood  as  condemning. 
The  talisman  of  gold  too  often  "  makes  justice  break 
her  sword  ;"  nor  will  matters  be  much  improved  until 
the  mass  of  the  people  shall  have  more  power.  Then 
public  opinion  will  be  openly  expressed;  and  as  we 
are  far  from  thinking  that  the  moral  principle  is  ab- 
stractly lower  amongst  the  Russian  people  than  it  is 
in  many  other  countries  where  no  such  gross  abuses 
as  those  alluded  to  prevail,  then  right,  justice,  and  truth 
will  be  recognised  as  the  principles  which  ought  to 
regulate  the  conduct  of  all  public  functionaries;  and 
where  these  are  disregarded,  reprobation  and  punish- 
ment will  follow.  If  masses  of  mankind  are  allowed 
the  free  exercise  of  opinion,  a  love  of  justice  will  every 
where  be  found  a  strong  feature  of  the  human  charac- 
ter. With  regard  to  the  punishment  of  crime  in 
Russia,  capital  punishment  was  nominally  abolished  by 
Elizabeth,  one  of  the  most  licentious  women  that  ever 
wore  a  crown ;  but  in  reality  it  was  often  inflicted,  and 
in  a  more  dreadful  manner  than  by  the  axe  or  the  rope. 
That  horrible  instrument  called  the  knout,  was  often 
then  and  since  administered  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
produce  death  ;  however,  it  is  no  longer  allowed  to  be 
inflicted  to  the  taking  away  of  hie.  After  the  knout,  ba- 
nishment to  Siberia  is  the  next  penalty  inflicted  for  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors.  This  punishment  has  long 
been  notorious  for  the  terrors  which  invest  it,  and  has 
given  rise  to  many  a  tale  of  love,  and  woe,  and  pity,  which 
adorns  the  literature  of  many  languages.  Which  of  the 
two  is  worst  and  most  to  be  execrated,  whether  being 
scourged  until  the  vital  flame  is  nearly  extinguished,  and 
the  body  crippled  for  life,  or  being  driven  like  cattle,  in 
the  depth  of  winter  sometimes,  to  regions  of  ice  which 
no  sun  of  summer  melts,  there  to  linger  out  in  unwhole- 
some mines  "  the  bitter  little  that  of  life  remains,"  we 
shall  not  presume  to  determine.  To  detail  horrors 
which  we  have  no  means  of  mitigating,  were  to  create 
unnecessary  pain  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  so  let 
the  curtain  fall  between  us  and  those  scenes  of  woe  and 
desolation. 

The  police  of  Russia  is  a  political  body,  and  all 
travellers  complain  of  its  regulations  as  being  formal 
and  minute  beyond  any  thing  known  in  other  European 
countries.  Besides  being  remarkable  for  its  searching 
system  of  espionage,  it  is  extremely  numerous,  although, 
as  we  are  informed  by  a  very  recent  traveller,  not  more 
so  "  than  in  other  kingdoms  on  the  continent,  where 
the  system  of  form  and  routine  is  kept  up  ;  while  the 
officials  with  which  you  are  brought  in  contact,  as  far 
as  my  experience  goes,  although  grossly  venal,  and 
taking  bribes  without  the  smallest  attempt  at  conceal- 
ment, are  always  disposed  to  treat  a  stranger  with  the 
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utmost  courtesy.  But  in  addition  to  these  acknow- 
ledged servants  of  the  state,  there  is  a  body  of  secret 
police,  who  are  every  where,  and  most  certainly  spy  out 
all  the  ways  of  the  stranger."  The  system  of  passports 
is  of  the  most  minute  and  annoying  character  ;  every 
resident  foreigner  must  regularly  renew  his  at  stated 
intervals  under  pain  of  fine  ;  and  every  servant  changing 
place  must  have  one.  The  police  are  excessively 
vigilant  in  securing  all  sorts  of  trespassers,  even  those 
who  have  only  been  guilty  of  an — accident.  And  here 
let  us  notice  a  most  erroneous  part  of  the  Russian  penal 
code,  that  of  sentencing  civil  offenders  of  all  lands  to 
serve  as  soldiers.  If,  for  instance,  a  coachman  unluckily 
drives  over  a  person  in  the  street,  and  only  slightly 
bruises  him,  he  is  seized  by  the  police,  and  made  a 
soldier  for  life.  When  we  reflect,  that  to  be  a  soldier 
in  Russia  is  to  snap  every  tie  of  family  affection,  to  sur- 
render every  previously  cherished  hope  of  advancement 
in  life,  and  to  enter  on  a  career  of  the  severest  labour 
and  privation,  the  horrible  nature  of  this  law  is  placed 
in  a  very  conspicuous  light.  Thus  the  system  for  sup- 
pressing crime  in  Russia  is  an  instrument  of  torture,  as 
perfect  in  its  way  as  any  which  the  perverted  ingenuity 
of  man  has  devised. 

MILITARY  AND  NAVAL  POWER. 

The  enormous  military  power  of  Russia  has  excited 
serious  apprehensions  for  the  independence  of  Europe, 
and  particularly  for  the  commercial  prosperity  of  Great 
Britain.  The  capacity  of  Russia  to  injure  has  been  and 
yet  remains  a  question  of  great  importance.  The  army 
has  been  estimated  as  high  as  1,000,000,  and  by  some 
only  at  800,000  ;  but  of  this  force  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible for  her  to  maintain  more  than  150,000  men  beyond 
her  own  frontier.  The  extended  territory  she  already 
possesses,  and  the  number  of  subjects  upon  whose 
fidelity  it  would  not  be  safe  to  rely,  render  it  necessary 
to  keep  a  large  force  within  the  empire.  But  the  further 
aggrandisement  of  Russia  in  Europe  must  necessarily 
be  considered  an  intolerable  evil ;  and  though  there  are 
many  circumstances  to  prevent  it,  there  are  others  which 
may  promote  it.  But  this  is  of  course  mere  matter  of 
speculation,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  indulge  in,  in 
this  place. 

The  expenses  of  the  immense  military  establishment 
maintained  by  the  Russian  government,  must  necessarily 
be  very  considerable,  but  nothing  in  comparison  to  what 
it  would  cost  in  any  other  country.  The  pay  and  rations 
are  upon  the  lo,west  possible  scale,  thereby  enabling  the 
emperor  to  indulge  his  propensity  for  seizing  the  pos- 
sessions of  other  countries  at  a  singularly  low  rate. 
But  independently  of  this  circumstance,  so  favourable 
to  the  Russian  monarch,  the  wars  that  have  recently 
occurred  have  actually  brought  large  funds  into  the 
autocratic  coffers.  The  sequestrated  lands  of  the  Polish 
exiles  of  1830,  and  the  millions  paid  by  the  exhausted 
treasuries  of  Persia  and  Turkey,  have  given  additional 
means  to  Nicholas  I.,  which,  according  to  the  latest 
travellers,  he  has  not  failed  to  use  to  good  purpose. 

The  naval  force  of  Russia,  so  great  an  object  of  in- 
terest with  Peter  the  Great,  and  so  long  inferior  both 
in  point  of  numbers  and  character,  is  now  placed  upon  a 
highly  respectable  footing.  In  1838,  the  Baltic  fleet 
consisted  of  thirty  heavy  line-of-battle  ships,  four  of 
them  three  deckers ;  one  razee  of  fifty-six  guns ;  twenty- 
one  frigates,  and  a  number  of  corvettes,  brigs,  and 
smaller  craft.  The  whole  was  manned  by  a  force  of 
33,000  men.  The  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea  at  the  same 
date  consisted  of  sixteen  heavy  ships  of  the  line,  about 
half  as  many  large  frigates,  and  a  number  of  corvettes, 
brigs,  yachts,  and  other  smaller  armed  vessels.  On  the 
Caspian  Sea,  there  were  also  several  ships  of  very  con- 
siderable size,  and  more  are  in  rapid  progress  at  the 
building  yards  recently  established  at  favourable  points. 
Russia  possesses  at  least  sixty  steam-boats  of  one  kind 
or  another ;  and  the  whole  navy  may  be  computed  as 
manned  by  60,000  men.  The  marine  of  Russia  is 
therefore  formidable  in  point  of  numbers,  and  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  it  never  was  in  such  high  condition  as  it  is 


at  the  present  time.  But  it  is  quite  preposterous  to  look 
upon  it  in  the  light  of  a  rival  to  that  of  Great  Britain. 
The  Russian  sailor  is  brave,  well  trained,  somewhat 
after  a  military  fashion  (for  every  thing  gets  that  twist 
in  Russia),  and  submissive ;  but  he  wants  the  activity, 
the  enthusiasm,  and  the  presence  of  mind  of  the  British 
seaman.  To  remedy  a  great  defect  under  which  the 
Russian  navy  has  long  laboured,  a  want  of  good  native 
officers,  colleges  of  naval  cadets  have  been  formed, 
where  young  Russians  are  carefully  trained  for  the 
higher  branches  of  the  service. 

CURRENCY  AND  REVENUE. 

Notwithstanding  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  Russia, 
the  currency  of  the  country  is  in  a  very  unsatisfactory 
state.  Scarcely  any  gold  is  to  be  seen,  and  the  only 
silver  coin  is  the  rouble,  and  its  aliquot  parts  of  halves, 
quarters,  tenths,  and  twentieths.  The  value  of  the 
silver  rouble  has  fluctuated  from  fifty-two  to  thirty-six 
English  pence.  Its  present  value  is  about  3s.  6d.  But 
it  is  by  the  paper  circulation  that  transactions  are  car- 
ried on.  At  the  first  issue  of  notes,  the  paper  rouble 
was  of  course  intended  to  represent  the  silver  coin  of 
the  same  name,  but  it  has  gradually  sunk  in  value  until 
it  now  only  equals  one-fourth  of  the  silver  rouble.  Its 
value  fluctuates  according  to  the  rate  of  exchange,  but 
upon  the  average,  it  is  worth  lO^d.  of  English  money. 
Whenever  roubles  are  mentioned  in  modern  works, 
this  rate  is  to  be  taken  in  turning  them  into  sterling 
money.  In  Russia  the  piece  of  a  quarter-rouble  is  paid 
for  the  rouble  in  paper.  There  is  an  immense  copper 
circulation  of  copecks,  one  hundred  of  which  equal  a 
paper  rouble ;  indeed,  the  only  true  metallic  currency 
may  be  said  to  be  copper.  A  coinage  of  platina  was 
made  at  the  mint,  but  owing  to  a  sudden  depreciation 
in  the  value  of  the  metal,  it  has  not  been  issued.  The 
total  amount  of  bank  notes  in  circulation  is  nearly 
600,000,000  of  roubles,  which  has  been  for  some  years 
neither  increased  nor  diminished.  The  affair  of  the 
paper  currency  is  managed  at  the  Assignattionnoi  Bank 
in  St  Petersburg. 

The  revenue  of  Russia  is  derived  from  a  capitation  tax 
on  serfs,  and  the  obrock,  or  rent,  of  the  crown  peasants, 
from  a  monopoly  of  brandy  and  salt,  from  customs,  the 
mines,  the  fisheries,  the  mint,  stamps,  and  from  the 
duty  on  merchants,  who  pay  a  tax  on  their  capital 
according  to  the  guild  in  which  they  are  enrolled,  and 
from  various  other  sources.  According  to  Schubert's 
reckoning,  the  income  of  the  Russian  empire  for  1836 
amounted  to  354,268,000  paper  roubles,  or  about 
£14,200,000  sterling.  To  the  above  may  be  added  six 
millions  of  roubles  as  the  produce  of  the  gold  and  phv- 
tina  mines.  The  national  debt  absorbs  but  a  compara- 
tively small  part  of  it ;  and  -from  the  measures  which 
are  yearly  taken  for  its  extinction,  Russia  will  soon  be 
entirely  rid  of  that  incubus  of  nations. 

MIXES  AND  FISHERIES. 

The  mines  of  Russia  are  a  considerable  source  of 
wealth.  They  are  almost  wholly  situated  in  the  Asiatic 
part  of  the  empire.  The  metallic  and  mineral  produce 
consists  of  platina,  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  zinc, 
arsenic,  bismuth,  and  precious  stones.  The  veins  of 
precious  metal  are  found  in  the  Oural  and  Altai  chains 
of  mountains.  In  the  year  1836  the  produce  of  all  the 
Russian  mines  amounted  to  223,080  ounces  of  gold,  and 
66,160  ounces  of  platina.  We  give  this  statement  on 
the  authority  of  a  German  traveller,  who  inspected  the 
mines  with  great  care.*  The  silver  obtained  may 
amount  annually  to  43,200  Ibs. ;  the  copper  to  7,596,000 
Ibs.  ;  and  the  lead  to  1,440,000  Ibs.  By  a  document 
published  in  the  Russian  Mining  Journal  for  1830,  we 
find  that  there  were  in  the  Oural  districts  alone  fifty- 
eight  smelting  works,  which,  in  1827,  produced  9,731,147 
pouds  of  cast  iron.  To  this  is  to  be  added,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  iron  mines  of  Finland  and  other  places, 

*  Reise  nach  dem  Ural,  dem  Altai,  und  dcm  Kaspiscken  Meere, 
Von  Agustav  Rose.  Berlin,  1837- 
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which  may  amount  to  about  1,000,000  pouds.  Precious 
stones  of  great  value  have  been  found  from  time  to 
time,  and  diamonds  have  been  gathered  in  the  auri- 
ferous sands  of  the  Oural,  but  they  are  small  in  size 
and  few  in  number.  Salt  is  produced  to  the  extent  of 
22,000,000  pouds,  and  alum  to  the  extent  of  16,000 
pouds,  annually.  Immense  quantities  of  various  kinds 
of  fish  are  taken  from  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas,  the 
annual  value  of  which  is  estimated  by  M.  Schnitzler  at 
10,000,000  roubles.  The  chase  in  the  Russo  North 
American  colonies  and  elsewhere,  has  long  been  a  pro- 
fitable branch  of  national  industry.  Great  quantities 
of  the  furs  and  skins  of  the  otter,  beaver,  and  fox,  are 
jumually  brought  to  market  by  the  traders. 

TRADE,  COMMERCE,  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

The  external  commerce  of  Russia  is  very  consider- 
able. The  principal  country  with  which  it  is  carried 
on  is  Great  Britain.  According  to  late  parliamentary 
papers  which  we  have  consulted,  in  the  year  183,5  the 
total  value  of  imports  into  Russia  was  £9,551,478,  of 
which  £3,122,025  was  from  Great  Britain  alone,  and 
the  rest  from  all  the  other  trading  countries  in  the  world. 
In  the  same  year,  the  value  of  exports  from  Russia 
was  £9,364,059,  of  which  £3,950,335  was  sent  to  Great 
Britain.  The  principal  articles  of  import  from  Great 
Britain  are — cloth,  cotton  wool  and  yarn,  cotton  manu- 
factures, coffee,  drugs,  indigo,  lead,  spices,  sugar,  silk, 
tobacco,  wines,  and  woollen  goods.  The  principal  ex- 
ports to  Great  Britain  are — ashes,  bristles,  deals,  flax, 
furs,  hemp,  hides,  iron,  liutseed,  mats,  sail-cloth,  tallow, 
and  wool ;  of  tallow  the  exports  are  about  one-half  of 
the  whole  amount. 

The  revenue  derived  to  the  Russian  government 
from  commerce,  was,  in  the  year  1835,  £3,486,420,  of 
which  the  trade  to  and  from  Great  Britain  supplied 
£1,169,986. 

The  chief  articles  of  export  from  Russia  are — bristles, 
deals,  flax,  hemp,  hides,  lintseed,  and  tallow  ;  and  those 
of  import  are — cotton  twist,  cotton  wool,  cotton  manu- 
factures, indigo,  sugar,  silk,  silk  manufactures,  tobacco, 
wine,  and  woollen  manufactures. 

The  ports  of  Russia,  at  which  foreign  commerce  is 
carried  on,  are — St  Petersburg,  Revel,  and  Riga,  in  the 
Baltic  ;  Archangel,  in  the  White  Sea  ;  and  Odessa,  in 
the  Black  Sea.  Foreign  merchants  are  the  principal 
conductors  of  the  external  trade,  and  natives  have  the 
exclusive  monopoly  of  the  inland  trade.  By  returns, 
in  1 835,  it  appears  that  the  British  merchants  resident 
in  Russia,  alone  transacted  business  in  that  year  to  the 
extent  of  £6,005,406,  exporting  produce  of  the  value  of 
£3,062,821,  and  importing  to  the  value  of  £2,942,585. 

The  trade  of  Russia  with  Great  Britain  has  not 
increased,  but  rather  diminished,  of  late  years,  whilst 
its  trade  with  America  has  been  greatly  extended,  as 
also  its  export  trade  with  Turkey.  France,  Austria, 
Holland,  and  the  Hanse  towns,  have  also,  to  a  small 
extent,  increased  their  commercial  interchange. 

Besides  the  trade  with  foreign  countries,  there  is 
considerable  commerce  carried  on  amongst  the  different 
parts  of  the  empire  ;  the  number  of  coasting  vessels  in 
1836  in  the  Baltic  being  1125,  a,nd  in  the  Black  Sea 
4356.  The  number  of  Russian  vessels,  clearing  out- 
wards for  foreign  ports,  during  the  same  year,  was  942, 
the  tonnage  of  which  was  163,643. 

The  foreign  merchants  domiciliated  in  Russia  form 
a  distinct  class,  which  formerly  enjoyed  exemption  from 
taxation,  but  this  privilege  is  now  abolished.  The  native 
merchants,  in  each  city,  are  divided  into  three  guilds, 
according  to  their  declared  capital  upon  which  they 
are  taxed,  and  in  respect  of  which  they  are  exempted 
from  military  conscription.  By  the  returns  of  1829,  the 
number  of  merchants  in  the  first  guild  (capital  50,000 
roubles)  was  1497,  in  the  second  (capital  20,000  roubles) 
3998,  and  in  the  third  guild  (capital  8000  roubles)  68,212, 
amongst  whom  were  7525  Jews,  and  1050  Mahomedans. 
This  was  for  the  whole  empire.  The  respective  num- 
bers have  since  increased,  though  the  commercial  com- 


munity is  doubtless  very  small,  when  compared  with 
the  extent  of  the  empire. 

The  state  of  manufactures  in  the  Russian  empire 
may  be  thus  summed  up.  In  1815,  the  total  number 
of  manufacturing  establishments  was  estimated  at  3250, 
which  gave  employment  to  150,000  workmen.  In 
1836,  the  number  of  manufactories  had  increased  to 
6045,  giving  employment  to  279,673  men.  The  whole 
produce  of  Russian  manufactures  amounted  in  1831  to 
509,574,379  roubles.  Still,  with  the  exception  of  some 
of  its  fabrics  of  iron  and  hardware,  and  of  what  may  be 
termed  its  indigenous  manufactures,  such  as  sail-cloth, 
duck,  sheeting,  sack-cloth,  and  other  coarse  articles  of 
flax  and  hemp,  the  manufactures  of  Russia  are  rude 
and  imperfect.  The  distillation  of  brandy  is  by  far  the 
most  extensive  and  lucrative  branch  of  its  productive 
industry  ;  the  annual  value  of  that  manufacture  reach- 
ing 270,000,000  of  roubles,  for  which  the  government 
obtains  90,000,000  in  the  shape  of  excise.  The  brandy 
monopoly  of  the  government  is  productive  of  infinite 
mischief,  since  not  only  its  own  excessive  profits  are 
wrung  from  the  peasantry,  amongst  whom  the  use  of 
the  liquor  is  universal,  but,  by  the  usual  system  of 
bribery,  the  actual  tax  upon  the  consumers  is  trebled 
and  quadrupled.  The  brandy  is  adulterated  by  every 
hand  through  which  it  passes,  and  the  peasant  is  served 
with  so  weak  a  spirit,  that  he  necessarily  swallows  a 
great  deal  more  than  he  otherwise  would  do. 

In  the  government  of  Moscow  several  silk  and  cotton 
factories  have  been  established,  and  great  efforts  have 
been  made  to  render  them  of  importance,  in  which  some 
success  has  been  attained.  Several  foreign  artisans  are 
engaged  in  these  establishments,  and  every  improve- 
ment which  the  ingenuity  of  English  or  French  manu- 
facturers has  introduced  in  these  fabrics  is  successfully 
adopted  in  Russia.  In  the  various  cotton  factories  of 
Moscow  there  are  stated  to  be  60,000  looms,  whilst  the 
silk  factories,  contain  16,000  looms,  including  upwards 
of  5000  of  the  Jacquard  looms  introduced  since  1827. 
Cotton  yarn  forms  a  material  item  of  the  British  im- 
ports into  Russia,  amounting  in  value  to  £2,000,000 
annually.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  raw  silk  used 
is  brought  from  her  own  provinces  beyond  the  Cau- 
casus. 

The  government  is  making  great  efforts  to  develope 
the  resources  of  this  territory,  its  object  being  to  render 
Russia  as  much  as  possible  independent  of  other  coun- 
tries for  supplies  of  silk,  cotton,  and  the  like. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Petersburg  are  some  large 
manufactories  belonging  to  the  crown,  in  which  the 
government  peasants  are  employed,  as  well  as  found- 
lings from  the  Foundling  Hospital.  The  principal  of 
them  are  the  glass  and  porcelain  manufactories,  out  of 
which  have  issued  some  magnificent  specimens  of  art. 
Two  mirrors  made  at  the  glass  manufactory,  one  of 
which  is  in  the  Taurida  Palace,  and  the  other  in  Apsley 
House,  having  been  presented  to  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, are  considered  the  largest  in  the  world,  measuring 
194  inches  by  100.  The  cotton  factory  (Alexandrovski 
Zavod)  is  likewise  a  very  large  establishment,  under 
the  direction  of  an  Englishman,  General  Wilson.  One 
thousand  foundlings  are  employed  in  it,  and  it  includes 
not  only  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  cotton,  but  the 
manufacture  of  the  machinery  necessary  in  the  opera- 
tions. Playing-cards  are  also  made  here  exclusively, 
which  serve  chiefly  to  keep  up  the  institution,  since  the 
profit  of  the  monopoly  exceeds  £20,000  per  annum. 
A  manufactory  at  the  village  of  Kolspinskoi,  34  versts 
from  Petersburg,  for  making  nautical  instruments  for 
the  fleets,  is  also  worthy  of  mention,  as  Captain  Jones 
considers  them  equal  to  those  in  use  in  the  British 
navy. 

The  iron  manufactories  in  Russia  are  very  numerous, 
many  of  them  belonging  to  individuals  as  well  as  to  the 
government.  Fire-arms,  all  sorts  of  cutlery,  and  cast- 
iron  utensils,  are  made  in  these  manufactories,  the 
principal  of  which,  belonging  to  the  crown,  is  at  Toula, 
described  by  Dr  Clarke.  The  most  important  private 
establishment  is  that  of  the  Yakolcff  family,  near 
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Ekaterineburg,  on  the  borders  of  Siberia,  in  which  are 
employed  6000  peasants. 

The  Russian  government  is  making  zealous  efforts 
to  improve  the  agriculture  of  the  country  ;  and  amongst 
other  means  of  encouragement,  what  arc  called  model 
gardens  have  been  formed  in  a  number  of  the  provinces. 
The  introduction  of  the  Merino  breed  of  sheep  has  proved 
completely  successful,  so  that  a  large  quantity  of  good 
wool  is  now  annually  produced  and  exported,  whilst  not 
a  little  is  consumed  in  the  native  manufactories.  The 
cultivation  of  the  vine  is  likewise  going  on  briskly, 
chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  foreign  colonists 
who  have  been  induced  to  settle  in  the  country  by  the 
advantages  held  out  by  government.  The  silk-worm 
has  also  thriven  under  their  auspices,  so  that  Russia 
has  now  made  no  little  advancement  in  the  production 
of  wine  and  silk,  although  the  quality  of  the  former  is 
not  much  to  boast  of.  These  colonists  are  chiefly  Ger- 
mans, who  occupy  a  great  number  of  villages,  for  the 
most  part  situated  in  southern  Russia.  Here  also  many 
thousands  of  Bulgarians  and  Roumcliaus  became  located 
after  the  peace  of  Adrianople.  These  colonies  are  not 
to  be  confounded  with  those  of  a  military  nature  estab- 
lished by  Alexander,  in  which  the  settlers,  whilst  they 
had  land  assigned  to  them,  were  trained  as  soldiers, 
and  intended,  as  was  said,  to  protect  the  frontier,  but 
really  to  be  used  in  any  way  in  which  military  service 
was  required.  Some  time  ago,  Nicholas  committed  a 
violent  outrage  in  carrying  off  600  young  Polish  women 
for  behoof  of  one  of  these  colonies. 

The  internal  traffic  carried  on  in  the  Russian  empire 
is  very  considerable.  The  means  of  communication 
between  its  far-distant  provinces  afford  ample  facilities 
for  conducting  it  with  success.  The  commerce  carried 
on  with  the  Chinese,  Persians,  Bucharians,  and  Circas- 
sians in  Asia,  and  the  Prussians,  Saxons,  and  Turks  in 
Europe,  is  all  of  an  inland  nature,  and  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  Armenians,  Bucharians,  and  Jews,  who  travel 
from  and  to  the  different  extremities  of  the  empire. 
One  great  rallying  point  of  trade  is  Nijni-Novgorod, 
now  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  the  Russian 
dominions,  being  admirably  situated  as  an  entrepot  for 
internal  commerce.  Its  geographical  position  is  44 
degrees  18  minutes  east  longitude,  and  .56  degrees  16 
minutes  north  latitude,  and  it  is  distant  750  miles  from 
Petersburg,  and  260  miles  from  Moscow.  It  is  seated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  two  principal  rivers  in  Russia, 
the  Volga  and  the  Oka,  by  means  of  which  it  commu- 
nicates with  the  Baltic,  the  northern  provinces,  and 
with  Moscow.  By  the  river  Kama,  which  joins  the 
Volga  beyond  Kazan,  the  produce  of  Siberia  and  its 
mines  is  conveyed  to  Nijni-Novgorod.  By  the  lower 
Volga,  the  merchandise  of  central  Asia,  Astrachan,  and 
Persia,  has  an  easy  access,  whilst  European  commo- 
dities arrive  from  Petersburg,  Riga,  and  Odessa.  The 
singularly  advantageous  position  of  this  town  has  dis- 
tinctly marked  it  for  an  important  commercial  station, 
and  it  is  positively  affirmed  that  Peter  the  Great  origi- 
nally intended  to  have  fixed  upon  it  as  the  capital  of 
Russia. 

The  amount  of  business  done  during  the  continuance 
of  the  fair,  which  lasts  two  months  (August  and  Sep- 
tember), is  prodigious,  ranking  it  as  one  of  the  most 
important  in  Europe.  The  confluence  of  traders  from 
such  remote  countries,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
interesting  objects  that  can  be  witnessed.  Chinese, 
Indians,  Tartars,  Bucharians,  Persians,  Circassians, 
Armenians,  Turks,  and  Greeks,  mingling  in  their 
national  costumes  with  the  "  bearded  Moscovites,"  Ita- 
lians, Poles,  Germans,  French,  English,  and  Israelites, 
present  a  scene  unequalled  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
It  is  estimated  that  nearly  130,000  persons  visit  this 
fair  as  strangers,  the  resident  population  of  the  town 
being  about  25,000.  The  encouragement  of  the  fair  of 
Nijni-Novgorod  is  looked  upon,  as  might  naturally  be 
expected,  as  a  great  national  concern,  by  the  imperial 
government,  which  has  expended  10,000,000  of  roubles 
in  the  erection  of  bazaars.  According  to  an  official  docu- 
ment, the  value  of  the  merchandise  sold  in  1837  was 


£10,500,000  sterling,  which  is  immense.  Steam-boats 
have  been  placed  upon  the  Volga  to  trade  from  Nov- 
gorod to  Astrachan  and  the  Caspian,  from  which  great 
x-esults  are  expected. 

Another  large  fair  is  held  at  Ladac,  on  the  borders  of 
the  great  plain  of  Thibet,  to  which  the  Chinese  carry  tea, 
which  they  barter  for  the  cloths  and  furs  brought  by  the 
Tartar  merchants  from  Nijni,  who  take  it  back  the  fol- 
lowing year  to  that  town,  whence  it  is  dispersed  through- 
out the  empire.  The  tea  brought  overland  from  China 
to  Russia  is  far  superior  in  flavour  to  that  which  is  sold 
in  England,  for  which  there  are  two  causes  assigned,  in- 
dependently of  the  tea  being  grown  in  a  different  part  of 
the  "  celestial  "  empire.  The  first  is,  that  tea  is  injured 
by  a  sea  voyage,  and  the  other,  that  the  Russian  tea  is 
packed  in  flowers  and  leaves,  which  impart  to  it  a 
delicious  fragrance. 

KAMC  A.ND  TITLE. 

In  Great  Britain,  title  is  a  measure  of  rank,  the  for- 
mer necessarily  conferring  the  latter  ;  but  in  Russia  it 
is  quite  different — rank  and  title  do  not  go  together. 
There  are  two  titles  of  honour,  that  of  knaize,  prince 
or  duke,  and  graf,  count ;  there  are  also  barons,  but 
they  are  of  German  extraction.  Every  male  descen- 
dant enjoys  these  titles,  there  being  no  preference  of 
the  elder  branch  ;  so  that,  being  multiplied  ad  infini- 
tum,  they  are  of  little  value.  Thus  the  title  of  prince  is 
at  present  enjoyed  by  no  fewer  than  three  hundred 
persons.  But  although  titles  are  hereditary,  there  is  no 
rank  except  what  the  emperor  confers  ;  and  all  rank, 
privilege,  and  precedence,  is  either  military,  or  is  mea- 
sured by  a  military  grade.  Hence  the  rage  for  military 
distinction,  which,  as  Clarke  and  others  inform  us,  exists 
amongst  civilians  of  all  classes.  Every  one  is  considered 
as  "  in  the  service,"  and  each  individual  is  classed  with 
entire  reference  to  military  rank.  It  consequently 
follows,  that  titles  are  possessed  by  those  who  are  not, 
as  well  as  by  those  who  are,  nobles.  Nobility  confers 
great  privileges,  which  are  enjoyed  by  all  belonging  to 
that  rank.  It  is  either  earned  by  service,  or  acquired 
by  inheritance.  Every  one  who  serves  the  emperor  in 
a  civil  or  military  capacity,  with  the  rank  of  officer,  is 
noble,  and  can  wear  a  coronet  on  his  seal  or  carriage, 
even  though  by  birth  a  peasant.  But  unless  the  person 
be  nobly  born,  or  has  attained  at  least  the  grade  of 
major,  his  nobility  dies  with  him.  The  privileges  of 
the  nobles  are — exemption  from  the  conscription,  from 
corporeal  punishment,  and  from  taxation,  with  the 
exception  of  a  capitation  tax  on  their  serfs,  imposed  at 
the  will  of  the  government.  Further,  they  alone  cau 
possess  serfs,  and  there  are  some  other  less  important 
privileges.  There  are  no  less  than  fourteen  classes  of 
nobility,  but,  singularly  enough,  some  of  these  classes 
have  no  members.  Thus,  of  the  eleventh  and  thirteenth 
none  are  alive.  The  nobles,  of  course,  take  precedency 
according  to  their  class.  The  first  eight  classes  admit 
the  principle  of  hereditary  nobility,  which  is  not  the 
case  with  the  other  six.  The  two  highest  classes  are 
entirely  official,  being  appropriated  only  to  the  principal 
officers  of  state.  These  are  addressed  in  conversation 
as  "  high  excellencies,"  those  of  the  third  and  fourth 
classes  as  "excellencies,"  and  the  remainder  as  "noble- 
nesses." In  addressing  a  letter  to  one  of  these  per- 
sonages, care  must  be  taken  to  set  out  at  length  each 
of  his  titles  and  distinctions,  which,  from  their  absurd 
accumulation  on  one  head,  is  a  matter  of  no  small  dif- 
ficulty. 

Independently  of  the  profusion  of  titles  and  classes  of 
nobility  existing  in  Russia,  there  are  twelve  orders  of 
merit,  many  of  which  are  divided  into  several  classes, 
some  having  five  branches  of  the  order.  They  are 
broadly  discriminated  into — 1st,  court  honours ;  2d, 
orders  of  merit  both  civil  and  military ;  3d,  spiritual 
orders  ;  and,  4th,  the  order  of  military  merit,  originally 
Polish,  but  declared  Russian  since  1832.  There  are, 
besides,  medals,  and  other  marks  of  distinction.  The 
indiscriminate  manner  in  which  these  badges  are  distri- 
buted greatly  lessens  their  value,  and  instead  of  creating 
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respect,  they  excite  derision  amongst  intelligent  fo- 
reigners. Even  private  soldiers  have  frequently  half  a 
dozen  bits  of  ribbon  strung  in  a  line  across  the  breast, 
and  common  policemen  are  sometimes  adorned  with 
them.  A  Russian  general  officer  is  usually  bedizened  with 
orders  of  one  kind  or  another.  Such  is  the  pomp  of 
savages ;  yet  it  is  not  to  the  man,  but  to  the  system 
under  which  he  lives,  that  barbarism  is  to  be  traced. 
The  Russian  noble  is  as  polished  and  accomplished  a 
gentleman  as  Europe  can  present. 

The  nobles  of  every  government  in  Russia  meet  once 
in  three  years  to  elect  by  ballot  a  marshal  for  each 
district,  of  which  there  are  twelve  in  every  province, 
and  a  grand-marshal  for  the  whole  government.  He 
holds  a  rank  next  to  that  of  the  governor,  has  the  title 
of  excellency,  and  the  grade  of  general  while  in  office  ; 
but  before  he  can  enter  on  its  functions,  his  election 
must  be  confirmed  by  the  emperor.  These  marshals 
represent  the  nobles,  and  meet  from  time  to  time  for 
the  transaction  of  business,  the  general  assembly  of 
the  whole  nobles  only  being  allowed  to  take  place  trien- 
nially,  unless  special  permission  is  granted  by  the  em- 
peror. The  business  is  confined  to  the  discussion  and 
management  of  local  matters,  such  as  voluntary  assess- 
ment for  purposes  of  public  utility.* 

CLERGY RELIGION. 

It  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  situation 
and  influence  of  the  clergy  in  the  Russian  church.  The 
profession  of  any  religion  whatever  entails  no  civil  dis- 
abilities, but  the  established  religion  of  Russia  is  the 
Greek  faith,  which  excludes  the  worship  of  graven 
images,  but  substitutes  pictures  in  their  place.  The  prin- 
cipal articles  of  faith  are  not  very  different  from  those 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
are  quite  dissimilar.  There  is  no  instrumental  music 
allowed  in  the  churches,  the  priests  chanting  the  service 
in  loud  and  deep  voices.  On  festivals,  and  great  occa- 
sions of  ceremony,  a  degree  of  pomp  is  introduced  into 
the  service,  which  even  surpasses  the  splendour  of  the 
Catholic  worship.  The  festivals  and  holidays  are  pre- 
posterously numerous,  and  form  a  severe  tax  upon  in- 
dustry, as  well  as  a  serious  bar  to  the  advancement  and 
prosperity  of  the  people,  who  spend  every  important 
saint's  day  in  total  idleness.  Although  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Greek  church  acknowledge  as  their  spiritual 
head  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  the  Russians 
have  renounced  his  supremacy,  and  the  autocrat  is 
himself  the  head  of  the  church.  Every  government  in 
Russia  is  an  episcopal  or  archiepiscopal  see.  The 
clergy  are  divided  into  secular  and  monastic,  in  the 
same  manner  as-  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  The 
monks  are  generally  men  of  superior  intelligence,  and 
of  exemplary  manners.  The  superior  clergy  are  all 
taken  from  the  monastic  order,  and  are  ranked  as  Me- 
tropolitans, Archbishops,  Bishops,  Archimandrites,  or 
Abbots  of  superior  monasteries,  Hegoumenos,  or  Priors 
of  small  monasteries,  and  Monks.  The  secular  clergy 
are  by  far  the  most  numerous,  including  the  parish 
priests,  or  popes,  as  they  are  called.  These  ministers 
of  religion  are  universally  described  as  extremely  igno- 
rant, slothful,  and  little  above  the  peasantry  in  their 
habits.  They  are  seldom  seen  in  society ;  but  as  they 
mix  unreservedly  with  the  serfs,  and  indulge  in  their 
pursuits,  they  have  a  great  influence  over  that  nume- 
rous body,  which  compels  the  Russian  sovereigns  to 
keep  them  in  good  humour.  The  priestly  profession 
usually  descends  from  father  to  son,  and  very  mediocre 
theological  attainments  are  required  in  the  calling. 
Before  ordination,  a  secular  priest  is  obliged  to  be 
married,  but  if  his  wife  dies,  he  must  remain  single  for 
the  rest  of  his  days.  The  clergy  are  paid  from  lands 
appropriated  to  that  purpose  by  the  government,  by  the 
gratuities  they  obtain  for  visiting  the  houses  of  the 
wealthy  with  relics  or  pictures  of  the  saints,  and  by 
fees  for  marriages,  births,  and  burials.  The  influence 

*  Domestic  Scenes  in  Russia,  by  tho  Her.  R.  L.  Vcnables, 
p.  152.  London,  1839. 


of  the  ecclesiastical  body  in  Russia  is  not  great,  except 
amongst  the  lower  orders,  who  join  excessive  supersti- 
tion to  ignorance  ;  and  it  often  happens  that  a  prelate 
of  the  church  is  more  honoured  in  "  genteel  society" 
for  the  civil  order  he  wears  upon  his  breast,  than  for 
his  episcopal  dignity.  To  the  Emperor  Paul  is  attri- 
buted the  introduction  of  the  custom  of  bestowing  civil 
orders  upon  the  higher  clergy. 

There  have  as  yet  been  no  schisms  of  any  conse- 
quence in  the  Russo-Greek  church.  Some  inconsider- 
able sects,  however,  sprang  up,  the  members  of  which 
were  called  rascolniks,  or  heretics ;  but  it  would  appear, 
from  Dr  Macmichael's  account,  that  an  energetic  pro. 
cess  was  adopted  to  stop  the  heresy. 

LITERATURE. 

In  speaking  of  the  state  of  Russian  literature,  it  must 
be  kept  in  mind,  that,  as  Dr  Bowring  has  remarked  in 
his  preface  to  the  Russian  Anthology,  "the  productions 
of  the  Russian  press  are  no  index  to  the  national  culti- 
vation." It  is  only  amongst  the  higher  classes  that  any 
thing  like  a  reading  public  can  be  found :  and  though 
many  native  authors  have  enjoyed  the  favours  of  the 
emperor  and  wealthy  nobles,  it  is  to  their  uncertain 
bounty  that  the  remuneration  of  literary  men  is  solely 
left.  Though  such  encouragement  is  praiseworthy  in 
the  individuals  affording  it,  yet  that  ready  market,  a 
large  and  intelligent  reading  community,  is  alone  cal- 
culated to  draw  forth  to  any  extent  the  talents  and  the 
genius  of  native  writers,  and  to  promote  the  interests 
of  literature.  Therefore,  although  many  eminent  men 
have  appeared  in  Russia  as  authors,  such  as  Lomonosoff, 
Mutavieff,  Karamzin,  Pouschkine,  &c.,  its  literature 
may  be  said  to  be  in  its  infancy,  or  in  its  imitative  state. 
The  great  majority  of  the  books  that  are  published  are 
translations  from  the  German  and  the  French,  and  the 
circulation  is  very  limited.  The  sale  of  Karamzin's  His- 
tory of  Russia,  the  most  popular  work  ever  published  in 
that  country,  shows  distinctly  how  slowly  the  desire  of 
reading  is  spreading  amongst  the  mass  of  the  Russian 
population.  It  was  published  by  subscription  in  the 
years  1818  and  1819,  the  total  number  of  subscribers 
being  406,  of  whom  five  were  clergy,  forty  were  mer- 
chants, and  three  peasants,  the  rest  being,  of  course, 
nobles.  The  number  of  copies  disposed  of  in  two  edi- 
tions was  1500 — and  this  is  stated  to  be  the  most  widely 
circulated  work  in  the  empire. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  press  is  under 
the  strictest  censorship.  Even  foreign  works  are  not 
permitted  to  be  imported  without  undergoing  a  rigid 
scrutiny,  even  if  forming  part  of  a  traveller's  personal 
luggage.  The  mere  fact  of  his  having  an  obnoxious 
work  would,  indeed,  expose  him  to  great  annoyance  ; 
and,  therefore,  every  prudent  person  entering  Russia 
will  take  care  not  to  carry  with  him  a  copy  of  our  friend 
Dr  Clarke's  Travels  in  Russia,  or  of  any  work  relating 
to  that  country  or  Poland.  Sir  R.  Wilson's  and  Dr 
Granville's  productions  en  joy  an  unenviable  exemption. 
Any  native  author  who  takes  a  flight  inconsistent  with 
autocratic  ideas,  though  his  works  be  not  published,  is 
dismissed,  under  proper  escort,  to  Siberia — as  was  the 
case  with  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Russian  poets, 
Alexander  Pouschkine,  under  the  late  emperor.  In 
fact,  the  most  doleful  prostration  of  spirit  must  charac- 
terise every  book  allowed  to  .be  seen  or  circulated  in 
Russia ;  and  it  is  only  works  of  a  purely  scientific 
nature  that  are  unfettered.  Many  such  have  issued 
from  the  scientific  societies  of  Russia,  both  in  French 
and  Slavonic,  which  enjoy  a  well-deserved  and  extended 
reputation. 

With  all  the  disadvantages  attending  the  manufacture 
of  books,  a  considerable  number  has  been  printed  in 
Russia.  According  to  M.  Sopicoff,  who  published  an 
essay  on  Russian  bibliography,  80,000  volumes  in  the 
Russo-Slavonic  dialect  were  printed  between  1551  (the 
period  of  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  printing  into  the 
country)  and  1813  ;  and,  if  we  believe  Dr  Granville,  as 
many  more  have  been  published  since.  The  typography 
of  the  Petersburg  press  is  remarkably  good,  and  does 
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infinite  credit  to  the  Russian  type-founders.  Mr 
Bremner,  our  most  recent  authority  on.  this  point, 
states,  that  in  spite  of  all  restrictions,  "  Russian  litera- 
ture is  advancing  with  great  rapidity."  In  the  Russian 
empire  are  published  eighty  papers  and  minor  periodi- 
cals, and  about  twelve  scientific  and  literary  journals. 
This  is  something,  certainly ;  but  compare  it  with  what 
is  issued  in  any  single  one  of  the  states  of  the  North 
American  Union.  The  fact  is,  there  cannot  be  said  to 
exist  in  Russia  a  press  at  all,  in  the  common  acceptation 
of  the  term,  for  the  newspapers  and  political  periodicals 
must  necessarily  be  government  organs.  The  jealous 
vigilance  of  the  censorship  is  particularly  directed  to 
English  newspapers,  all  but  the  Morning  Post  being 
strictly  prohibited  from  entering  the  capital.  In  1837, 
the  printing  establishments  in  the  empire  amounted  to 
171,  of  which  94  were  maintained  by  government. 
There  were  also  74  lithographic  establishments,  9  of 
which  were  supported  by  the  state. 


A  vast  system  of  education  has  been  organised  by 
the  Russian  government,  which  embraces  the  whole 
population  of  the  empire,  down  to  the  humblest  serf. 
It  is  placed  under  the  direct  and  immediate  control  of 
the  state,  and  is  superintended  by  a  ministry  of  public 
instruction,  the  head  of  which  is  one  of  the  principal 
officers  of  the  crown,  like  our  secretary  for  the  home 
department,  the  colonies,  and  so  on.  The  different 
branches  of  the  administration  also  take  special  cognis- 
ance of  the  schools  analogous  to  them.  Thus  the  mili- 
tary schools  are  presided  over  by  the  war  office,  and 
the  ecclesiastical  schools  by  the  holy  synod.  The  whole 
system  is  divided  into  four  distinct  parts  : — 1.  The  mini- 
stry of  public  instruction  ;  2.  Military  schools  ;  3.  Ec- 
clesiastical schools  ;  and  4.  Special  and  various  schools. 
It  is  to  the  schools  in  the  first  category  that  we  shall 
pay  particular  attention,  because  they  extend  to  the 
masses  of  the  people,  and,  properly  speaking,  constitute 
that  part  of  the  system  of  national  education  by  which 
the  great  body  of  the  Russian  population  is  to  be  en- 
lightened. 

The  ministry  of  public  instruction  comprehends  edu- 


cation in  public  schools,  which  are  discriminated  into  : 
1.  Parish  schools,  intended  for  the  lower  orders  of  all 
kinds,  but  allowed  to  teach  only  the  catechism,  reading, 
writing,  and  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic.  2.  Dis- 
trict schools,  having  three  classes  intended  for  the 
children  of  shopkeepers,  and  restricted  in  their  course  of 
instruction  to  the  catechism,  caligraphy,  drawing,  the 
first  rudiments  of  grammar,  arithmetic,  geometry, 
geography,  and  history.  3.  Gymnasia  distributed  by 
government,  and  authorised  to  embrace  more  elevated 
studies,  but  only  accessible  to  the  children  of  the  nobi- 
lity. 4.  Universities  of  three  faculties,  those  of  philo- 
sophy, jurisprudence,  and  medicine  (Dorpat  has  also 
that  of  theology),  and  of  which  the  courses  last  five 
years.  The  following  is  a  table  of  the  state  of  the 
schools  in  1835,  throughout  the  ten  circuits  of  the  Rus- 
sian empire,  exclusive  of  Poland,  which  has  a  separate 
administration.  Another  university  has  lately  been 
established  at  Vladimir  in  Volhynia,  so  that,  with  the 
university  of  Warsaw,  there  will  be  nine  institutions  of 
this  description  throughout  the  empire  : — 

Number  of 


tJm>er- 

sities. 

Gymna- 
siums. 

Infant 
Schools. 

Pupils. 

Circuit  of  St  Petersburg 

1 

8 

571 

11,911 

Moscow 

1 

10 

914 

16,259 

Kharkov 

1 

7 

209 

11,446 

Kazan  -    - 

1 

10 

187 

8,459 

Dorpat    -    - 

1 

4 

248 

8,826 

White  Russia 

1 

13 

239 

11,530 

Kief-    -    - 

1 

.    7 

82 

6,790 

Odessa    -    - 

0 

5 

59 

4,647 

Caucasus    - 

0 

1 

15 

1,285 

Siberia    -    - 

0 

2 

39 

2,043 

Total     - 

7 

67 

2563 

83,196 

According  to  an  official  report  of  the  minister  of 
public  instruction,  in  1837  the  number  of  pupils  had 
risen  to  95,560.  The  following  table  not  only  shows 
the  present  state  of  the  universities,  but  of  the  libra- 
ries and  scientific  collections,  and  its  introduction  will 
save  much  verbal  description :— 


1808. 

1824. 

1835. 

Professors 
and 

Pupils. 

Professors 
and 

Pupils. 

Professors 
and 

Pupils. 

Libraries 
Vols.  MSS. 

Zoology 
Specimens. 

Medals. 

Botany 
Specimens. 

Mineralogy 
Specimens. 

Masters. 

Masters. 

Masters. 

St  Petersburg 

— 

— 

38 

51 

64 

285 

21,854 

9,100 

293 

6,000 

7,837 

Moscow 

49 

135 

59 

820 

120 

419 

50,712 

33,266 

6,289 

17,627 

3,800 

Kharkov 

27 

82 

43 

337 

56 

342 

31,435 

6,462 

19,957 

11,510 

— 

Kazan  -    - 

15 

40 

34 

118 

89 

252 

29,874 

4,306 

8,843 

1,776 

14,139 

Dorpat    -    - 

37 

193 

39 

365 

68 

567 

60,473 

2,949 

— 

l'J,594 

11,590 

Kief-     -    - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

61 

120 

44,474 

14,790 

19,760 

5,329 

19,288 

Total     - 

128 

450 

213 

1691 

458 

1985 

The  reader  who  examines  the  above  table,  will  no 
doubt  be  struck  by  the  rather  startling  phenomenon, 
that  Kief,  for  instance,  has  a  professor  or  master  for 
every  two  pupils.  But  we  apprehend  that  librarians, 
conservators  of  museums,  and  other  officials,  are  in- 
cluded under  this  head. 

The  minister  of  public  instruction  further  superin- 
tends education  in  private  institutions,  domestic  educa- 
tion, establishments  destined  for  forming  professors  and 
masters,  and  the  academy  of  sciences,  the  Russian  aca- 
demy, the  other  learned  societies,  the  censorship,  public 
libraries,  museums,  and  collections  of  every  description. 
Private  and  domestic  education  are  shackled  and  ha- 
rassed by  restrictions,  and  even  discouraged,  lest  for- 
bidden truths  should  be  instilled  into  the  youthful  mind. 
For  instance,  every  teacher  must  have  a  diploma ;  no 
books  are  allowed  to  be  used  except  such  as  are  sanc- 
tioned by  government ;  and  no  father  even  can  choose 
a  tutor  i'or  his  child  except  from  amongst  the  ranks  of 


the  elected.  There  is  at  St  Petersburg  an  upper 
teachers'  institution,  a  sort  of  normal  school,  its  object 
being  the  preparation  of  tutors  for  the  gymnasia  and 
lyceums  of  the  empire.  It  stands  next  in  order  to  the 
universities,  and  has  about  150  pupils.1 

The  military  schools  are  very  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  empire,  as  might  naturally  be  inferred ; 
and  they  absorb  far  too  much  of  the  funds  allotted  to 
national  education.  The  ecclesiastical  schools  are  also 
numerous,  and  divided  into  those  of  the  Greek  church, 
and  those  of  other  forms  of  worship,  both  receiving  aid 
from  government.  Let  Britain  learn  the  fact,  and  blush. 
The  special  and  various  schools  are  too  numerous  to  be 
specified  in  detail.  They  are  chiefly  under  different 
ministries  corresponding  to  their  character,  and  com- 
prise instruction  in  mining,  technology,  mercantile 
marine,  science  of  forests,  agriculture,  land  surveying, 
commerce,  medicine,  surgery,  and  pharmacy  (inde- 
pendent of  the  universities),  rural  affairs,  the  fine  arts, 


ADDITIONS  TO  CLARKE'S  TRAVELS. 


architecture,  music,  civil  engineering,  jurisprudence, 
Asiatic  languages,  &c.  In  this  category  are  classed  a 
great  number  of  benevolent  institutions  of  every  de- 
scription, and  schools  for  destitute  children. 

From  a  native  work  on  the  state  of  education  in 
Russia,  published  in  1 837,  we  learn  that  at  that  time 
the  money  supplied  by  government  to  the  schools 
throughout  the  Russian  empire  was  thus  distributed : 

Pupils.        Roubles. 

The  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  85,707  7,450,000 
Military  schools,  -  179,981  8,687,194 

Ecclesiastical  schools,        -  -      67,024     3,000,000 

Divers  schools,  127,804     9,596,947 


Total, 


460,576  28,734,141 


This  upon  a  population  of  48,000,000,  independently 
of  the  Asiatic  population  (which  we  are  quite  willing, 
with  M.  Krusenstern,  the  author,  to  exclude  from  the 
calculation),  gives  about  one  pupil  for  every  104  of  the 
inhabitants.  He  estimates  the  number  of  children 
receiving  a  home  education  at  597,424  individuals 
(which,  however,  we  consider  much  too  high),  thus 
giving  to  Russia  one  pupil  enjoying  education  for  every 
fifty  of  the  inhabitants.  The  last  report  of  the  minister 
for  public  instruction  gives  the  proportion  for  1837  as 
one  in  forty- five.  We  very  much  doubt  the  fact ;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  we  see  no  motive  which  the  Russian 
government  can  have  in  wishing  to  deceive  either  itself 
or  others.  The  data  upon  which  the  minister  grounds 
his  calculations  are  possibly  erroneous,  for  we  have  not 
seen  the  details  of  his  report,  only  the  abstract.  And 
there  is  another  thing  which  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. In  cities  and  towns  there  are  the  amplest 
facilities  afforded  for  education,  and  here  the  proportion 
may  be  as  high  as  it  is  in  any  other  European  state,  but 
from  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  character  of 
the  peasantry  themselves,  this  cannot  possibly  be  the 
case  in  the  provinces.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  is, 
that  in  the  provinces  not  more  than  one  in  a  hundred, 
in  some  places  probably  much  more,  receives  education. 
The  nobles  and  upper  classes  are  highly  educated  ; 
those  intended  for  public  situations  are  much  more 
highly  and  judiciously  accomplished  than  any  other 
class  of  the  same  description  in  the  whole  world,  not 
excepting  Great  Britain.  Independently  of  the  insti- 
tutions directly  occupied  with  the  education  of  youth, 
there  are  a  number  of  learned  societies  and  scientific 
institutions,  some  of  which  are  deservedly  celebrated. 
A  word  with  respect  to  the  system  of  public  instruction. 
Whilst  we  award  all  due  praise  to  the  Russian  govern- 
ment for  extending  the  blessings  of  education  to  all 
c?asses  of  the  people,,  we  must  condemn  the  principle 
on  which  the  system  has  been  organised.  The  autho- 
rities announce,  that  the  children  of  all  the  Russias 
below  the  rank  of  nobility,  "  have  no  occasion  for  a 
scientific  education/'  and  that  they  acquire  in  the 
schools  "  knowledge  sufficient  for  the  sphere  in  which 
they  are  destined  to  live."  Thus  the  parish  schools 
are  intended  to  diffuse  elementary  knowledge  amongst 
the  lowest  of  the  population ;  the  district  schools  are 
Appropriated  to  a  class  a  little  higher  in  the  scale,  whilst 


the  gymnasia  are  exclusively  set  apart  for  the  scions  of 
nobility. 

Russia  still  retains  the  mode  of  reckoning  by  what 
we  call  "  old  style,"  and  is  therefore  twelve  days  behind 
other  nations  by  the  calendar.  The  fact  of  old  style 
being  still  in  use,  is  rather  singular,  considering  that 
there  is  no  lack  of  scientific  men  in  the  country.0  The 
reason  assigned  for  this  is  partly  the  fear  which  the 
emperor  has  of  any  serious  innovations  giving  offence 
to  the  nobles,  and  partly  the  unwillingness  of  the  clergy 
to  accede  to  any  change  which  would  so  materially  dis- 
arrange the  present  order  of  their  numerous  feasts  or 
saints'  days.  Without  the  sanction  of  the  priesthood, 
such  an  important  reform  could  not  be  completely  car- 
ried into  effect. 

CONCLUSION". 

Having  now  presented  a  general  view  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  Russian  empire,  in  both  its  political 
and  social  relations,  nothing  remains  to  be  done  but  to 
close  the  subject  with  a  remark  of  general  application. 
From  all  that  has  been  detailed,  it  is  seen  that  Russia 
is  at  this  moment  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  popu- 
lous nations  on  the  earth  ;  its  power,  likewise,  is  of 
great  magnitude,  though  not  of  that  overwhelming  kind 
which  need  excite  any  serious  apprehension  on  the  part 
of  civilised  Europe  generally,  or  Great  Britain  in  par- 
ticular. The  unwieldy  territorial  extent — the  variety 
of  races  (many  of  them  but  lately  conquered),  and 
opposite  religious  creeds — the  excessive  ignorance  and 
superstition  of  the  bulk  of  the  population — the  fears  of 
the  ruling  power  for  its  own  safety — the  jealousies  of 
the  nobility — and,  above  all,  the  want  of  pecuniary 
resources  to  cai'ry  on  distant  warlike  enterprises,  or  to 
support  a  lengthened  contest  with  such  a  wealthy  and 
commercial  country  as  Britain,  and  that  country,  too, 
a  good  customer  for  raw  produce — all,  in  abort,  tends 
to  curb  the  desires  which  Russia  may  have  for  en- 
croaching upon  the  rights  and  possessions  of  Britain  ; 
and,  in  effect,  the  very  aggrandisements  of  that  over- 
grown empire,  render  her  weak  for  any  thing  but 
bullying,  intriguing,  and  petty  mischief-making.  For 
some  years,  a  certain  class  of  political  alarmists  have 
exerted  themselves  to  awaken  a  dread  of  Russia  in  the 
public  mind  of  Britain,  and  to  recommend  a  war  for 
the  purpose  of  weakening  it.  The  absurdity  of  such 
declaimers  is  shown  nowhere  so  expressively  as  in  the 
statement  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  Russia,  and 
its  custom-house  revenues;  Is  there  any  chance  of 
aggressive  hostility  from  a  power  which  draws  half  its 
custom-house  revenue  from  British  imports,  and  sends 
to  Britain  one-half  of  all  the  raw  produce  which  it  can 
raise  for  exportation  ?  How  long  would  the  Russian 
nobility  tolerate  a  war  which  would  instantly  strike 
dead  one-half  of  the  income  derived  from  their  estates 
through  foreign  commerce  ?  The  thing  is  preposterous. 
It  is  evidently  for  the  interest  of  both  countries  that  they 
should  remain  at  peace  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that,  for 
this  good  and  sufficient  reason,  they  will  remain  at  peace, 
or,  at  least,  that  any  hostilities  which  may  be  provoked 
through  the  efforts  of  the  alarmists,  will  be  of  the  most 
trifling  and  temporary  character. 
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